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PREFACE. 


J.ORD Maoattlat always looked forward to a publication of his 
inisccllaiieous works^ either by himself or by those who should 
represent him after liis death. And latterly he expressly reserved, 
\vh(*iievor the arraugcinents as to copyright made it necessary, the 
rigid of such publication. 

TJio collection which is now published comprelumds some of the 
(iiirlitist and some of the latest works which ho composed. IIi! Avas 
bom on ‘J5tli October, 1800; commenced residence tit ^rrliiit}' Ool- 
lcg(‘., Cambridge, in October, 1818 ; was elected Craven University 
SeJi<»]ar in 1821; graduated as 11. A, in 1822; was elected fellow 
oftiuj college in October, 1824; w^aa calh‘d to tlio bar iii February, 
1820, wiien lie joiiu'd tlie Northern Circuit; and was clect(‘d 
nicmbcr for Caine in 182»0. After this last event, ho did not long 
continiu; to practise, at the har. llo went to India in 1834, wlienetj 
Ire nduriied in June, 1838. lie was elected member for Edinburgli 
in 1830, and lost this seat in July, 1847*; and Ibis (though he 
was afterwards again elected for that city in July, 18^2, without 
being a caudidate) may be considered as the last iii'^tanco of his 
taking an active part in the contests of public life. These feAV datt^s 
are mentioned for the pui'pose of enabling the reader to assign the 
article.-^, now aud previously publislunb to the principal peri«;d.s into 
Avhich the author’s life may bo divided. 

The admirers of his later Avorks Avill probably be iiilereptcd by 
watching the gradual formation of his style, and will notice in his 
(‘arlier productions, vigorous and cleoi* as their language ai^a\s 
Avas, the occurrence of faults against which he aflerw’^ards mo.4 
anxicuoiy guarded himself. A much greater interest Avill un- 
doubtedly be felt in tracing the date and development of his 
opinions. * / 

The articles published in Knight's Quarterly Magazine wore 
composed during the author’s residence at college, as 13. A. It may 
ho remarked tliat the first two of these exhibit the earnestness., with 
whicli he already endeavoured to represent to himself and to others 
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the scenes and persons of past times as in actual existence. Of the 
Dialogue between Milton and Cowley lie spoke, many years after 
its publication, as that one of his works Avliich he rouieinberod with 
most satisfaction. The article on Milford’s Greece he did not him- 
self value so highly a§ others thought it deserved. This oiiicle, 
at any rate, contains the first distinct enunciation of his views 
as to the oflico of an historian, views afterwards more fully set 
forth in his Essay upon History, in the Edinburgh Review (p. 10(5 
of this collection). From the protest, in the hist mentioned essay 
(p. 120), against the conventional notions respecting the majesty 
of history might perhaps have been anticipated some tiling like lIu^ 
Tihird chapter of the History of England. It may bo amusing to 
notice that in the article on IMitford (pp. ftl, 82) appears the first 
skeicJi of the New Zeahmder, afterwards filled tip in a passage in 
the review of ISIrs. Austin’s translation of Ranke, a passage which 
at one time was the subject of allusion, two or three times a week, 
in speeches and leading articles. In this, too, appear, perhaps for 
the first time, the author’s views on the representative system.* 
These ho i*etaiiied to the very last; tliey arc brought forward re- 
peatedly in the articles publislied in this collection t and elsewhere, 
and in his speeches in parliament; and they coincide with the 
opinions expressed in the letter to an American correspondent, 
which was so oftou cited in the late debate on the Reform Rill. 

Some explanation ajipoars to be necessary as to the j>ublicatioft 
of the three articles which stand at tho end of tlie first volume. 

In 1828 ?lr. James JMill, the author of the History of British 
India, reprinted some essays which ho had conliibutiid to the 
Supplement to the EiicyclopmdiaRritannica ; and among these was 
an Essay on Govornuieiit. Tho method of inquiry and reasoning 
adopted in this essay appeared to Macaulay to bo essentially wi'ong. 
Ho entertained a veiy strong conviction that the only sound foun- 
dation for a theory of Government must bo laid in careful and 
copious bistorical induction ; and lie believed that Mr. Mill’s work 
rcstj^J'upoii a vicious reasoning ajiriori. Upon this point he felt 
the more earnestly, owing to Ins own passion for histoncal re- 
search, and to his devout admiration of Bacon, whose woxks he 
was at that time studying with intense attention. There can, how- 
over, be little doubt i^hat he was also provoked by the pretensions 
of some members of a sect which then commonly went by the name 
of Bonthamites, or Utilitarians. This sect included many of liis 
contei^poraries, who hod quitted Cambridge at about tho same 
time with him. It had succeeded, in some measure, to the sect of 
^ See p. 72. « t Ab at pp. 145, 1.^3. 
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1.lie Byroniaiia, whom ho has described in the review of Mooro’s 
I^ifo of Lord Byron, who discarded their neckcloths, and fixed 
little models of skulls on the sand-glasses by which they regulated 
tlio boiling of their eggs for breakfast. The members of these 
sects,* and of many others that have succeeded, have probably long 
ago learned to smile at the temporary humours. But Macaulay, 
himself a sincere admirer of Bentham, was irritated by wliat ho 
considered the unwarranted tone assumed by several of the class 
of Utilitarians. Wo apprehend,’’ he said, that many of them 
are persons who, having read little or nothing, are delighted to be 
rescued from the sense of their own inferiority by some teacher 
who assures them that the studies which they have neglected are 
of no value, puts five or six phrases into their mouths, leuds them 
an odd number of*the Westminster Review, and in a month trans- 
forms th(im into philosophers;” and he spoke of them as ^^smat- 
lorcTs, whose attainments just suflice to elevate them from the 
insignificance of dunces to the dignity of bores, and tb spread dismay 
among Iheir pious aunts and grandmothers.” The sect, of course, 
like other sects, comprehended some pretenders, and those the most 
arrogant and intolerant among its members. ITo, liowever, went 
so far as to apply the following language to tlie majority : — ^^As 
to the greater part of the sect, it is, we apprehend, of little con- 
soqiumco wliat they study or under whom. It would he more 
amusing, to ho sure, and more reputable, if they would take up tho 
old republican cant and declaim about Brutus and Timoleon, tho 
duty of killing tyrants and the blessedness of dying* for liberfy. 
But, on the whole, they migiit have chosen worse. Tlioy may as 
well he Utilitarians as jockeys or dandies. And, though quibbling 
about self-interest and motives, and objects of desire, and the 
grcato.st happiness of the greatest number, is but a poor timploy- 
nicnt for a grown man, it certainly hurts tho health less than hard 
drinking and the fortune less than high play ; it is not much more 
laughable than phrenology, and is immeasurably more humane 
than cock-figliting.” 

^Macaulay inserted in the Edinburgh Review of March, 1829, an 
article upon Mr. MilTs Essay. He attacked the method with much 
vehemence ; and, to the end of his life, ho never saw any ground 
for believing that in this bo bad gone too far* But before long ho 
felt that he had not spoken of tho author of the Essay with the 
respect due to so eminent a man. In 1838, he described Mr.*Mill, 
dufing the debate on the India Bill of that year, as a gentleman^ 
extremely well acquainted with the affairs of our Eastern Empire, 
a most valuable servant of the Company, and the author of a his- 
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tory of India, which, though certainly not free from faults, is, 1 
think, on the whole, the greatest historical work which has ap- 
peared in our language since that of Gibbon.’* 

Almost immediateljr upon the appearance of the article in the 
hMinburgli Review, an answer was published in the Westminster 
Review. It was untruly attributed, in the newspapers of tlie day, 
to Mr. Benthom himself. Macaulay’s answer to this appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, June, 1820. lie wrote the answer under 
t)ie belief that he was answering Mr. Benthani, and was undeceived 
in time only to add the postscript. The author of the article in the 
Westminster Review had not perceived that the question raised 
was not as to the truth or falsehood of the result at which Mr. Mill 
had arrived, but as to the soundness or unsoundness of the method 
which he pursued ; a misunderstanding at whiefi Macaulay, while 
ho supposed the article to bo the work of Mr. Bentham, expressed 
much surprise. The controversy soon became principally a dispute 
as to the theory which was commonly known by tbe name of Tins 
Greatest Happiness Principle. Another article in tbe Westminster 
Review followed j and a surrejoinder by Macaulay in tlie Edin- 
burgh Review of October, 1820. Macaulay was irritated at what 
he conceived to ho either extreme dulncss or gross unfahness on 
the part of his unknown antagonist, and struck as hard as ho 
could ,* and ho struck very hard indeed. 

The ethical question thus raised w'as aftervN’^ards discussed by Sir 
James Mackintosh, in the Dissertation contributed by him to tlie 
seventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 284 — 3 1 II 
(Wliewell’s Edition). Sir Janies Mackintosh notices the part 
taken in the controversy by Macaulay, in the following words: 

A -Nviiter of consummate ability, who has failed in little hut the 
re.spect due to the abilities and character of his opponents, has 
given too niiicli countenance to the abuse and confusion of lan- 
guage exemplified in the well-known verse of Pope, 

* Modcj) of self-love the Passions we may coll.’ 

^ We know,’ soys he, ^ no universal proposition respecting* human 
nature which is true but one — that men always act from sclf- 
iiitfjrest.* ” ^^It is manifest from the sequel, that the writer is not.: 
the dupe of the confusion ; hut many of his readers may be so. If, 
indeed, the word self-itdercst could with propriety be used for the 
gratificatipn of every prevalent desire, he has 'clearly shown that 
fhis change in the signification of terms would be of no advantage 
to the doctrine which he controverts. It would make as many 
sorts of self-iutereet as there are appetites, and it is irreconcilably 
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at variance with the system of association proposed by Mr. ^1111. 
^•Tlie admirable writer whose language has occasioned this illus- 
tration, who at an early age has mastered every species of compo- 
sition, will doubtless hold fast to simplicity, which survives all the 
fashions of deviation from it, and which a man of genius so fertile 
has fcvr temptations to forsake.” — Note AV, p. 200 (p. 400). 

Wh6n Macaiilny selected for puldication certain articles of 
the Edinburgh Ileview, he resolved not to publish any of the 
three essays in question; for which ho assigned the foIloAving 
reason : — 

"The author has been strongly urged to insert tlirec papers on 
the Utilitarian Philosophy, which, when they first appeariMl, at- 
tracted some notice, but which are not in the Auit'riean editions, 
lie has however flelermined to omit these j^apers, not because ho 
is disposed to relract a single cloctrino which they contain ; but 
because lie is unwilling to offer wliat might bo regarded as an 
uOront to the memory of one from whose opiiiioiii# lie still widely 
dissents, but to v;ho=:o talents and virtues ho admits that ho for- 
merly did not do justice. Serious as are llie faults of the Essay 
nu rjovernnieJit, a critic, w’hilo noticing those faults, filiould l^ave 
.abstniiicjl from using contemptuous language respc'cting the histo- 
rian of Pritish India. It oiight to be known that Mr. hlili had tho 
g('iiero8ity, not only to forgive, but io forget tho unbe^eoming 
acrimony with whicli ho had been assailed, and was, wlion liirf 
valuable j life closed, on teians of cordi.d fiieudshij) with his 
assailant.” • 

render these circiimstau cos, considerable doubt has b('en felt as 
to the propriety of rej)ubli;;hing tin*, three T^ssays in ihr 2)resent 
collection. Put it has been delorinincd, not without inucli Ju'sita- 
tion, that they should appear. Jt is felt that no disi’espeot is 
shown to tho mouiory of Air. Alill, when the puhlieatioii is aecom- 
panied. by so full an apology for the tone adopt“d towards him; 
and Mr. Mill him; elf would have boon the last to wish for the 
suppression of opinions on the groiuul tliat they w'cro in express 
antagonism to his own. The grave has now closed upon tho 
assaihmt as well as the assailed. On the othc^r liand, it cannot but 
be d(\sirable tluit opinions wliieJi the author retained to the last, on 
important questions in politics and morals; slioiild he before tho 
public. 

Some of tho poems now collected have already appeared in 
print ; others are supplied by the recollection of friend*. Tli<3 first 
two are published on account of ihoir having been composed in 
the autljor’s childhood. In the poems, as well as in the prose 
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works, will be occasionally found thoughts and expressions which* 
have afterwards been adopted in later productions. 

No alteration whatever has been made from the form in which 
the author left the several articles, with the exception of some 
changes in punctuation, and the correction of one or two obvious 
misprints. 


T.F.E. 
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FRAGMENTS OF A BOMA-N TALE. 

(June 1823 .) 

# » # * » 

It was an hour after noon. Ligarius 
was returning from the Campus Mar- 
. tins. He strolled tlirough one of the 
streets which led to the forum, settling 
his gown, and calculating the odds on 
the gladiators who were to fence at the 
approaching (Saturnalia. While thus 
occupied, he overtook hlaminius, who, 
with a heavy stN?p and a melanchoi^ 
face, was sauntering in the same direc- 
tion. The light-hearted young man 
•^plucked him by t he sleeve. 

“ Good day, I'laminius. Are you to 
bo of Catiline’s party this evening?” 

“ Not I.” 

“Why so? Your little Tarentine 
1 girl will break her heart.” ^ 

“ No matter. Catiline has the best 
cooks and the finest wine in Borne. 
There are charming women at his par- 
ties. But the twelve-line board and the 
dice-box pay % all. The Gods con- 
found me if I did not lose two millions 
of scst(’rees last night. My villa at 
and all the statues that my father 
the printer brought from Ephesus, must 
go to the auctioneer. That is a high 
])rice, you will acknowledge, even for 
Phmnicopters, Chian, and Callinice.” 

“ High indeed, by Pollux.” 

** And that is not the worst. I saw 
several of the Ifadiug senators this 


morning. Strange things are whis* 
pered in the higher political circles.” 

“The Hods confound the political 
circles. 1 have hated the name of 
politician ever since Sylla’s proscrip- 
tion, when d was within a moment of 
having my tllroat cut by a politician, 
who took me for another politician. 
While there is a cask of Fafemiait in 
Campania, or a girl in the Snburra, I 
shall be too well employed to think on 
the subject.” 

“ You will do well,” said Flamimus 
gravely, “to bestow som^ little consi- 
deration upon it at present. Other- 
wise, I fear, you will soon renew your 
acquaintance with politicians, in a 
manner quite as unpleasant as that to 
which you allude.” 

“ Averting Gods ! wh^t do you 
mean ? ” 

“ I will tell you. There are rumours 
of conspu’ucy. The order 'of things 
established by Lucius Sylla has ex- 
cited the disgust of the people, and of 
a large party of the nobles. Some 
violent convulsion is expected.” 

“What is that to mc?,,l suppose 
that they will hardly proscribe the 
vintners and Radiators, or pass a law 
Gompellinn every citizen to take a wife.” 

“Yon So not understand. Catilme 
is supposed to be the author of the 
revolntionaiy schemes. You must have 
heard bold opinions at his table re- 
peatedly” 
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“ I never listen to any opinions upon 
such subjects, bold or timid.” 

‘‘Look to it. Your name has been 
mentioned.” 

“Mine! good Gods! I call heaven 
to 'witness that I never so much as 
mentioned Senate, Consul, or Comitia, 
in llji^ttiline’s house.” 

“ Jfobody suspects you of any parti- 
cipiUion in the inmost counsels of the 
p^y; But our great men surmise that 
you are among those whom he Jiiis 
bribed so high with beauty, or en- 
tangled so deeply in distress, that they 
are no longer their own masters. I 
shall never set foot within his threshold 
again. I have been solemnly warned 
by men who understand public affairs ; 
and I advise you to be wuifious.” 

The friends had now turned into the 
forum, which was thronged with the 
gay and elegant youth of Romo. “ I 
can tell you more,” continued Flami- 
nius ; “ somebody was remarking to the 
Consul yesterday how loosely a certain 
acquaintance of ours tied Jiis girdle. 
‘Let him look to himself,' siiid Cicero, 
‘or the state may find a tighter girdle 
for his neck.’ ” 

“ Good Gods ! who is it ? You can- 
not surely mean ” 

“ There ho is.” 

Flfiminiiis pointed to a man who was 
pacing up aifd down the forum at a 
little distance from them. He was in 
the prime of manhood. His personal 
advantages were extremely striking, 
and were displayed with an extrava- 
gant but not ungraceful foppeiy. His 
^wn waved in loose fol^; his long 
dark cui’ls wer<j dressed with exquisite 
art» and shone and steamed with 
odours; his step and gesture exhibited 
an elegant and commanding figure in 
every posture of polite languor. But 
his countenance formed a singular con- 
trast to the general appeardncf* of his 
person. The high and imperial brow, 
the keen aquiline features, the com- 
pressed mouth, the penetrating eye, in- 
dicated the highest degree of ability 
and decision. He semed absorbed in 
intense m^itation. With eyes fixed 
on the ground, and lips working in 
thought^ he sauntered round the area, 
apparently unconscious how iiiany of 


A ROMAN tale! I 

the young gallants of Rome were envy- 
ing the taste of his dress, and the ease 
of his fashionable stagger. 

“ Good Heaven ! ” said Lig:irius, 
“ Caius Caesar is as unlikely to bo in a 
plot as 1 am.” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ He does nothing but game, feast, 
intrigue, read Greek, and write vtu-ses.” 

“Yon know nothing* of Caesar. 
Though he rarely addresses 1 he Senate, 
he is considered as the finest s]>oaker 
there, after the Consul. His iiitluenco 
with the multitude is immense. Ho 
will serve his rivals in public life as ho 
served mo last night at Catiline’s. We, 
were playing ai the twelve lines.* — Im- 
mense stakes. Ho laughed all the 
time, chatted' witli Valeria over Jiis 
shoulder, kissed her hand between 
eveiy two moves, and scarcely looked 
at the board. I thought that I luid 
Iiiin. All at onee I found my counters 
driven into tho corner. Not a piece to 
move, by Hercules. It cost me two 
millions of Sesterces. All tho Gods 
and Gt)ddesses confound him for it ! ” 
“As to Vflleria,” said Ligarins, “I 
j brgot to ask whether you have heard 
the news.” 

“ Not a word. Wliai? ” 

“ I was told at tho baths to-day that 
Caesar escorted the lady home. Unfor- 
tunately old Quintus Lutatiiis had 
come back from hi.*« villa in Campania, 
in a whim of jealousy. He was not 
expected for three days. There was a 
fine tumult. The old fool called for his 
sword and his slaves, cursed his wife, 
and swore that ho would cut Caesar s 
throat.” 

‘ And Caesar ? ” 

‘Ho laughed, quoted Anaereon, 
trussed his gown round his left arm, 
closed with Quintus, flung liirn down, 
twisted his sword out of his hand, 
burst through the attendants, ran a 
freed-raan through the shoulder, and 
was in the street in an instiint.” -■ 
“Well done ! Hero he comes. Good 
day, Caius.” 

Caesar lifted his head at the saluta- 
* Duodeeim a game of m^'xed chance 

and skill, which Bcems to have been, very 
fashionable In the higher circles of Bomc. 
The famous lawyer Mneius was renowned for 
hie skill in it.— (CVe, OmK i. 50.) 
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tion. His uir of deep abstraction 
Taitished; and he extended a hand ti 
each of the friends. 

“ How are you after your last night’s 
exploit ? ” 

“As well as possible,” said Caesar, 
laughing. 

“ In truth we should rather ask how 
Quintus Lutatius is.” 

“He, I understand, is as well as can 
be expected of a man with a faithless 
spouse and a broken head. His freed- 
man is most seriously hurt. Poor fel- 
low ! he shall have half of whatever I 
win to-night. Flaminius, you shall 
have your revenge at Catiline’s.” 

“ you are very kind. I do not intend 
to be at CatilinVs till I wish to part 
with my town-house. My villa is gone 
already.” 

“ Not at Catiline’s, base spirit ! You 
iirc not of his mind, my gallant Liga- 
rius, Dice, Chian, and the loveliest 
Oreek singing-girl that was ever seen. 
Think of that, Ligarius. By Venus, 
she almost made me adore her, by 
telling me that 1 talked Grqck with the 
most Attic accent that she had heard in 
Italy.” 

“I doubt she will not say the same 
of me.” replied Ligarius. “I am just 
as able to decipher an obelisk as to read 
a Hue of Homer.” 

“ Vou barbarous Scythian, who had 
the pare of your education ? ” 

“ An old fool, — a Greek pedant, — a 
Stoic. He told me that pain was no 
evil, and flogged mo as if he thought 
so. At last one day, in the middle of a 
lecture, 1 set fire to his enormous filthy 
beard, singed liis face, and sent him 
roaring out of the house. There ended 
my studies. From that time to this I 
have had as little to do with Greece as 
the wine that your jpoor old friend 
Lutatius calls his delicious Samian.”^ 

“ Well done, Ligarius. I hate a j9toic. 

I wish Marcus Cato had a beard that 
■•’sa. might singe it for him. The fool 
.talked his two hours in the Senate yes- 
terday, without changing a muscle of j 
his face. ‘ He looked as s‘j.va^ and as 
motionless as the mask in which' 
Boscius acted Alecto. I detest every- i 
thiAg connected with him.” 

“Except his gister, Servilia.” 


HOMAN TALE. 3 

“True. She is a lovely woman.” 
“They say that you have told her 
U Ctiius.” 

“ So I have.” 

“ And that she was not angry.” 
“What woman is?** 

“ Aye — they say — 

“ No matter what they say. Common 
fame lies like a Greek rhetoHcian, You 
might know so much, Ligarius, 
reading the philosophers. But Ootne, 1 
will introduce you to little dark-eyed 
Zoe.” 

“ I tell you I can speak no Greek.” 

“More shame for you. It is high 
time that you should begin. You will 
never liave such a charming in‘«truc- 
tress. Of what was your father thinking 
when he sent for an old Stoic with a 
long beard to teach you ? There is no 
language-mistress like a handsome 
wom.‘in. When I was at Athens, I 
learnt more Greek from a pretty flower- 
girl in the Peirseus tlian from all the 
Portico and the Academy. She was no 
Stoic, Heaven knows. I>ut come along 
to Zoe. I will be your interpreter. Woo 
her in honest Latin, and 1 will turn it 
into elegant Greek between the throws 
of dice. I can msike love and mind my 
game at once, us Flaminius can tell 
you.” 

“Well, then, to bo plain, Caesar, 
Flaminius has l^cn talk^ingtome aljout 
plots, and suspicious, and politicians. 

J never plagued myself with sucli 
things since Sylla’s and Marius's days ; 
and then I never could see much 
difference between the parties. All 
that I am sure of is, that those who 
meddle with such affairs are generally 
stabbed or strangled. An^ (bough I 
'ike Greek wine and hands^e women, 

I do not wish to risk my neck for 
:hem. Now, tell me as a friend. Cuius ; 
— is there no danger ? ” 

“ Danger ! ” repeated Caesar, with a 
ihort, fierce, disdainful laugh: “what 
danger do you apprehend ? 

“ That you should best know,” said 
Flaminius ; “ you are far more intimato 
with Catiline than I. But I advise you 
o be cautious. The leadjug men eu- 
rertain strong suspicions.” 

Caesar drew up his figure from its 
>rdinaTy state of graceful relaxation 
b2 
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into an attitude of commanding dignity, 
and replied in a voice of which the 
deep and impassioned melody formed 
a strange contrast to the humorous and 
affected tone of his ordinary conversa- 
tion. “ Let them suspect. They sus- 
pect because they know wliat they have 
deserved. What have they done for 
Rome? — What for mankind? Ask 
the citizens — ask the provinces. Hav< 
they had any other object than to per- 
petuate their own exclusive power, and 
to keep us under the yoke of an oli- 
garchical tyranny, wliich unites in it- 
self tlie w’orst evils of every other sys- 
tem, and combines more tlian Atlienian 
turbulence with more than Persian 
despotism ? ” 

“ Good Gods ! Caesar. It is not safe 
for you to speak, or for us to listen to, 
such things, at such a crisis.” 

Judge for yourselves what you will 
hear. I will .pidge for myself what I 
will speak. I was not twenty years 
old when I defied Lucius Sylla, sur- 
rounded by the spears of legionaries and 
tJie daggers of assassins. Do you sup- 
pose that I stand in awe of his paltry 
successors, who have inherited a pow’er 
which they nc'ver could have acquired ; 
who would imitate liis proscriptions, 
though they have never equalled his 
conquests ? ” 

“Pompey is almost as little to bo 
trifled with as Sylla. I heard a con- 
sular senator say that, in consequence 
of the present alarming state of atfairs, 
lie w«>uld probably be rcealled from 
the command assigned to him by the 
Manilinn law.” 

“Let him come, — the pupil of Sylla's 
butcheries. — the gleaner of Lucullus's 
trophies,— 'the thief- takerof the Senate.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Gains ! — if you 
knew what the Consul said ” 

“ Something about himself, no doubt. 
Pity that such talents should be cou- 
pled with such cow'ardicc and cox- 
combry. He is the finest speaker 
living, — infinitely supe'Fior to what 
Hortensius was, in his best days; — a 
oharming companion, except when he 
tells over for the twentieth time all the 
jokes that he made at Verres’s trial. 
But he is the despicable tool of a despi- 
cable party.*' ^ ] 
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“Your language, Cains, convinces 
me that the reports which have lY^eii 
circulated are not without foundation. 
I will venture to prophe.sy that within 
a few months the republic will pas.s 
through a whole Odyssey of strange 
adventures.” 

“ I believe so ; an Odyssey of which 
Pompey will be the Polyphemus, and 
Cicero the Siren. I woii\d have the 
state, imitate Ulysses : show no mercy 
to the former; but contrive, if it can 
bo done, to listen to the enchanting 
voice of the other, without being 
seduced by it to destruction.” 

“ But whom can your party produce 
as rivals to those two fiimous leadcTs?” 

“Time will show. I would hope 
that there may arise a man, whose 
genius to eoiiquer, to conciliate, and to 
govern, may unite in one eauso an op- 
pressed and divided people ; — may do 
all that Sylla should have done, and" 
exhibit the magnificent spectacle of a 
great nation directed by a great mind.” 

“And where is such a man to be 
found ? ” 

“Perhaps where yon would least 
expect to find him. Perhaps he may 
be one whose powers liave hitherto 
been concealed in domestic or literary 
retirement. Perhaps he may be one, 
who, while waiting for some adequate 
excitement, for some worthy oppor- 
tunity, squanders on trifles a genius 
before whicli may yet be humbled the 
sword of Pompey and the gown of 
“Cicero. Perhaps ho may now be dis- 
puting with a sophist ; perhaps prat- 
tling with a mistress; perhaps ** 

and, as he spoke, he tunied away, and 
resumed his lounge, “ strolling in the 
Forum.’* 


It was almost midnight. The party 
had separated. Catiline and Cethegus 
n'cro still conferring in the supper- 
room, which was, as usual, the hig hfst 
apartment of the house. It formed a 
cupola^ from which windows opened 
)n the flat roof that surrounded it. To 
Ijis terrace 7lbo had retired. With eyes 
dimmed with fond and mriancholy 
ears, she leaned over the balustrade, to 
tatch the last glimpse of the departing 
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for^i of Cflosai’, as it grew more and 
more indistinct in the moonlight. Had 
ho any thought of her? Any love 
for her? He, the favourite of the 
high-born beauties of Rome, the most 
splendid, the most graceful, the most 
eloquent of its nobles ? It could not 
bo. His voice had, indeed, been toiich- 
ingl^’^ soft \/henevei’ IfO addressed her. 
There had been a fascinating tender- 
ness even in the vivacity of his look and 
conversation. Jlut such were always 
Ihe manners of Cjesar towards -women. 
He had wreathed a sprig of myiHe in 
her hair as she Avas singing. She took 
it from her dark ringlets, and kissed it, 
and Avept ovej* it, and thought of the 
SAveet legends of Jut oWn dear Greece, 
— of youths and girls, Avho, pining away 
ill hopeless love, had been transtbrmod 
into tloAvers by the comi)assion of the 
Gods; and slic Avislied to become a 
floAA'er, Avhich Ciiisar might soni(*timcs 
touch, though he should touch it only 
to Avoave a crown foj* some pi’oiider and 
happi(3r mistress. 

8hc AA'US roused from hermusingshy- 
the loud stej) and voice of Cethegus, 
Avlio Avas pacing furiously up and doAAUi 
tlio supper-room. 

“ May all tlie Gods confound mo, if 
eppsar be not the deepest traitor, or the 
most miserable idiot, that la’ci* inter- 
meddled with a plot ! ” 

Zoe shuddered. She dreAV nearer to 
the windovr. She stood eoncealod from 
observation by the curtain of fine iiot- 
Avork AvJiieh liiing OA^er the aperture, to 
t'xelude the* annoying insects of the 
climate. 

“And you, too ! ” continued Cethegus, 
turning fiercely on h is accomplice ; “you 
to take his part against me ! — you, Avho 
proposed the scheme yourself! ” 

“My dear Caius Cethegus, you Avill 
not understand me. I proposed the 
scheme ; and I will join in executing it. 
iiift i^olicy is as necessary to our plans 
as boldness. I did not wish to startle 
Caesar— to lose his co-operation — per- 
haps to send him oflT with an informa- 
tion agajnst us to Cicero and Catulus. 
He yras so indignant at your sugges- 
tion that all my dissimulation was 
scarcely sufficient to prevent a total 
rupture,” * 
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“Indignant! The gods confound 
him ! — He pratc<l about humanity, 
and generosity, and moderation, lly 
H(!rciiles, I have not heard such a 
lecture since I was Avith Xeiiochares 
at Rhodes.’' 

“Caesar is made up of inconsis- 
tencies. He has boundless ambition, 
unquestioned courage, admirable saga- 
city. Yet I have frequently observed 
in him a womanish Aveakiicss at tlio 
sight of ^ain. I rememhei* that once 
one of his slaves Avas taken ill wdiilo 
(xirrying his litter. He alighted, put 
the fellow in his place, and AA-jilked 
home ill a fall of siioav. I Avonder that 
you could bo so ill-adA-ised as to talk 
to him of masssuTc, Mud pilhige, and 
coiiflagratiou. You might have fore- 
seen tliat such propositions Avoiild dis- 
gust a man of his tem}>er.” 

“ I do not know. I have not your 
self-command, Lucius, I hate such 
conspirators. What is the use of 
them ? We must havt* blood— blood, — 
hacking and tearing work — bloody 
AA'ork ! ” 

“ Do not grind your teeth, my dear 
Caius ; and lay down the carAing-kiiife. 
By Hercules, yon liaA-'c cut up all the 
stuffing of the eoucli.” 

“ No matter ; wc shall liave couches 
enough soon, — and doAvn to stuff thorn 
AA’itli, — and purple to cov'cr them, — and 
pretty women to loll on tbem,- unless 
this fool, and such as he, spoil our 
plans. I had something else to say. 
Thu essonced fop AA'ishes to seduce Zoo 
from me.” 

“ Inipossihlc ! Y'ou misconstrue the 
ordinary gaUaiitries Avhicii he is in the 
habit of i>aying to every handsome 
face.” 

“ Curse on his ordinary gallantries, 
and his verses, and his compliments, 
and his sprigs of myrtle ! If Caesar 
should dare — by Hercules, I will tear 
him to pieces in the middle of tJic 
Forum.” 

“ Trust his destruction to irio. Wo 
must use his talents and influence — 
thrust him upon every danger — make 
him onr instrument while we are con- 
tending — our peace-offering to tlio 
Senati if w'e fail — our first Auctim if 
Ave succeed.” 
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“Hark! wlmt noise was that?” 

“Somebody in tlio terrace ! — loud 
me your dagger.” 

Catiline rushed to the window. Zoe 
waiJ standing in the shade. He stepped 
out. She dart.ed into the room — 
passed lik(‘ a llasli of lightning by tlie 
startled Cethegus — Hew down the 
stairs—- through the court tlirough 
the vestilnile — thnjtigh the streek 
iSteps, voices, lights, came Hist and 
confusedly bcdiind her; but W'itli the 
speed (if love and terror she gaiued 
upon her pursuers. She fled through 
the -wilderness of unknown and dusky 
streets, till slie found herself, breath- 
les.s anc' exhausted, in tin* midst of a 
crowd oi' gallants, who, with eiiaplcts 
on their heads and torches in tIi(MT 
liauds, W('re rt'oling fivnn tlie portico of 
a stately mansion. 

'riic forf'niost of tlu' throng was a 
youth whoso slender figure and b(*antiful 
countenance seemed hardly con.sisttmt 
-with his sex. Uul. the fcuniiiinc delicac}’ 
of Jiis features rendered more frightful 
the mingled sensuality and ferocjity of 
their expression, 'fho libertine auda- 
city of Jiis stare, and th(.‘ grotesque 
foppery of his apjiurol, setuned to 
indicato at least a partial insanity. 
Flinging one arm round Zoe, and tear- 
ing aw'ay her veil with the other, he 
diselosed to tin? gaz«> of liis thj’onging 
eonipaiiions tlic^ rcgiihir features ami 
largo dark eyes -wliieli characterise 
Athenian beauty. 

‘‘ Olodins has all the luck to-night,” 
cried Ligarius. 

“ Not so, by Hercules,” said Marcus 
Gcelius; “the girl is fairly our common 
prize : W'O will fling dice for her. Tlie 
Venus ^ throw, as it ought to do, shall 
decide.” 

“ Let me go —let me go, fup Heaven’s 
sake, ’’cried Zoe, struggling with Clodius. 

“ Wliat a charming Greek accent she 
has ! Como into the hcvi^e, my little 
Atlieniau nightingale.” 

“ Oh I what will become of me ? If 
you haro mothers — if you In 
sisters ”• 

“Clodius has a sister,” muttered 
Ligarius, “ or he is much belied.” 

•^Venna was th(» Boman term for thc^iighest 
tlxrow on tho dice. 
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“ By Heaven, she is weeping,” said 
Clodius. 

“ If she were not e^ idently a Gr(-*ek,” 
said Ccelius, “ I should take Jier for a 
vestal virgin.” 

‘And if she w'cro a vestal virgin,' 
cri( d Clodius fiercely, “ it should not 
deter me. This way ; — no siruggl ing — 
no screaming.” • 

“Struggling! screaming!” exclaimed 
a gay an(l commanding voice ; “ Yon 
are making very ungentle love, Clodius.” 

The whol^ party started. Ctesar had 
mingled wdth them unpercoived. 

Tlie sound of his voice thrilled 
through the very heart of Zoe. With 
a convulsive oftbrt she burst from tint 
grasp of luT insolent admirer, flung 
herself at the f(‘ct of Caesar, and 
claspc'd his knees. The moon shone 
full on her agitated and imploring 
face ; her lips moved ; but she iittcTod 
no sound. He gazed at, her for an 
instant — raised her — clasped her to 
his bosom. “Fear nothing, my sweet 
Zoe.” Then, wdtli folded arms, and a 
smile of placid defiance, he placed 
himself between lier and Clodius. 

Clodius staggered forward, flushed 
with wine and rage, and uttering /ilter- 
uately a curse ami a hiccup. 

“By Pollux, this passes a: jest. 
Caesar, how dare you insult me thus ?” 

“A jest ! I am as serious as a Jew 
on the Sabbath. Insult you ; J‘'or such 
a pair of ey( s I would insult tlio wlioh‘ 
consular bench, or I should be as in- 
sensible as King I’snmmis’s mummy.” 

‘Good Gods, Cffsar!” said Marcus 
Cadiiis, interposing ; ‘“yon cannot think 
it worth while to get into a brawl for a 
little Greek girl ! ” 

“ Wliy not ? Tho Gi-eek girls haw'^ 
used mo as well as those of Rome. 
Besides, the whole reputation of my 
gallantry is at stake. Give up such a 
lovely -woman to that drunken boy! 
My Aaracter -w'ould be gone for ever.. 
No moi'c perfumed tiiblets, full of vow's 
and raptures. No more toying with 
fingers at the Circus. No more cven- 
ng walks along tho Tibi^r. No more 
liding in chests or jumping from win- 
dows. I, tho favoured suitor of half 
ho white stoles in Ropie, could never 
jgahi aspire above a frecd-womaii. 
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Yoi^a mail of gallantry, and think of I plenty of conversation. So reckon upoi 
bncli a thing ! For shani' my dear ' me, my dear Marcus, and flu’ewell.” 
Ca'lins ! Do not let Clodia licar of it.” Caesar and Zoo turned away. As 
"While Cicsar spoke ho had beci soon as they -were beyond hearing, she 
(’ngaged in keeping Glodius at arm' began in gi*eat agitation : — 
length. The rage of the frantic liber “ Caesar, you are in danger. I know 
tine increased as the struggle con all. I overheard Catiline and Cethegus. 
tinned. “Stand back, as you valu You aro engaged in a project which 
your life,” Im cried ; “1 will pass.” must load to cei'tain destruction.” 

“Not this way, sweet Clodius. “My beautiful Zoo, I live only for 

have too much regard for you to suffi glory and pleasure. For tliesc 1 have 
3'ou to make love at such disadvantage, never hesitated to hazard an existence 
smell too much of Falernian a w'hich they alone rcudt'r valuable to 
jirescnt. Would you stifle your mis me. In the present case, I can assure 
tress? I5y Ilercules, you are fit t you that our scheme presents tlie fairest 
kiss nobody now, except old Viso. hopes of success.” 
when he i.s tumbling home in “So miicli the worse. You do not 


morning from the '\nntnors.” * 

Clodius plunged his hand into his 
bosom and drew a little dagger, tin 
faithful companion of many despertit< 
adventures. 

“ Oh, Gods ! ho >vill be murdered ! 
cried Zoe. 

The whole throng of revellers wa*- 
in agitation. The street, fluctuated 
with torche.s and lifted hands. It wa 
but for a moment. Caesar watched 
with a steady eye the descending hand 
of Clodius, arrested the blow, seized 
his antagonist by the throat, and flung 
him against one of the pillars of the 
jiortico with such violence that he 
rolled, sLuuued and senseless, on the 
gi’ound., 

“ Ho ih killed,” cried several vi'iees. 

“Fair self-defence, by Hercules!” 
said IMarcus Coelius. “Rear witness 
you all saw him draw his dagger.” 

“ He is not dead — ho brcalhos,” said 
Ligarius. “ Carry him into the house ; 
he is dreadfully bruised,” 

The rest of the party retired with 
Clodius. Coelius turned to Cmsar. 

“ By all the Gods, CaiiLs ! you have 
won your lady fairly. A splendid vic- 
tory ! You deserve a triumph.” 

“What a madman Clodius has be- 
come I ” 

“Intolerable. But come and sup 
with me ou .the Nones. JTou have no 
objection to meet the Consul ? ” 

“Ciedto? None at all. We need 
not falk politics. Our old dispute about 
Plato and Epicurus will furnish us with 
« tic. in Pis. • 


know — you do not umlerstand me. 1 
speak not of open peril, but of secret 
treachery. Catiline h.Mt(*s j'ou ; — 
Cethegus hates you; — your ilcstruc- 
tioii is resolved. If you survive the 
contest, you perish in the first hour of 
victoiy’^. They detest you for your 
moderation ; — th»^y are eager for blood 
nd plunder. 1 have risked my life to 
•ring you this warning ; but tbat is of 
little moment. Farewell I —Bo happy.” 

Ca?sar stopped her. “Do you fly 
from my thanks, dear Zoo? ” 

“ I wish not for your th{\nks, but for 
your safety -I desire not to defraud 
V^aleria or Servilia of one cai’cs'?, ex- 
orted from gratitude or jiity. Bo my 
eeliiigs what they may, I have lejirnt 
n a fearful school to ejiilurc and to 
uippress them. I have been taught to 
aba.se a proud spirit to the claps and 
lisses of the vulgar; — to wuile on 
■uitora who united the insults of a 
Jespicable pride to the endearments 
if a loatlisome fondness ; — to affect 
iprightliness with an aching head, and 
•ye.s from which tears were ready to 
;u.sh; — to feign love with curses on 
ay lips, and madness in my brain, 
t^'ho feels for me any esteem, — any 
endemess? Who will shed a tear 
■ver the nameless grave which will 
oon shelter from cruelty and scorn the 
Token heart of the poor Athenian 
^rl? Bnt you, who alone have ad- 
Iressed her in her dngrat&tion with a 
oice of kindness and respect, farewell, 
lometimes think of me, — not with 
orrow’; — no; I could bear your in- 
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gratitude, but not your distress. Yet, “ Oh ! CiBsar,” interrupted the y ush- 

if it will not pain you too much, in ing Zoc, “think only on your own 

distant days, when your lofty hopes security at present. If you ft*el as you 
and destinies are accomplished, — on speak, — but you arc only mocking ine, 

the evening of some mighty victory, or perhaps your compassion ” 

in tlie chariot of some magniircent “ By Heaven ! — by every oath that is 
triumph, — tliink on one who loved you binding ” 

with that exceeding love which only “Alas! alas! Csesar, were not all 
the miserahle, ean ieel. Think that, the same oaths sworn ye'-terday to 

wherever her exhausted frame may Valeria? But I will trust you, at 

have sunk lieneath the sensibilities of least so far as to partake your present 
a tortured spirit, — in whatever hovel dangers. l''light may be nceessary:-” 
or whatever vault she may have closed form your plans. Be they what they 
her eyes, — whatever strange scenes of may, there is one who, in exile, in 
horror and pollution may have sur- poverty, in peril, asks only to wander, 
rounded her dying bed, your shape was to bog, to die wuth you.” 
the hnt that swam before her sight- — My Zoe, J do not anticipate any 

your voice the last sound that w'as such necessity. To renounce the con- 
ringing in her ears. Yet turn your spiracy without renouncing the prin- 
faee to me, (\esar. Let mo carry away ciples on which it w'asoriginally undcr- 
one last look of those fcjitnre.s, and laki‘n,— to elude the vengeance of the 

then ” He turned round. H Senate without losing the eoididence of 

looked at her. He hid his face oji her | the people, —is, indeed, an arduous, but 
bosom, and buret into tears. With not an impossible, task. I owe it to 
sobs long and loud, and convidsivc as my.self ami to iiiy country to make tlio 
those of a terrified child. Ins pour<*d attempt. There is still ample lime for 
forth on her bosom the tribute of im- consideration. At present I am t 
petuous and iineontrollable emotion, happy in love to think of ambition 
He raised his lu‘ad; but he in vain danger." 

struggled to restore eoinjiosure to the They had reached tlie door of a 
brow wdiieli had crmfroiited the frow'ii stately palace. CJyesar struck it. Jt, 
of i?ylla, and tlie lips wliicli had rivalled was instantly opened by a sIhac. Zoo 
the eloquo'KMi of Cicero. He several found herself in a magnificent liall, 
times attempted to sjicak. but in vain ; surrounded by jiillars of green mar})lc, 
and his voice still faltered Avith ten- between Avhich avctc ranged the statues 
derness, Avheii, after a jiause of several of the long lino of Jidian nobles, 
minutes, he thus a(ldrcs.sed her : “ Call Endymion,” said C;esar. 

“My oAA'n dear Zoe, your loA'e has The confidential freed man made his 
been bestoA^'od on on« wdio, if he can- apijcarnnce, not w'ithout a slight smile, 
not merit, can at least appreciate and w’hich his patron’s good nature em- 
adore you. Beings of similar loveliness, boldened him to hazard, at perceiving 
and similar devotodness of affection, the beautiful Athenian, 
mingled, in all my boyish dreams of “ Ann my slave's, Endymion ; there 
greatness, Avitli visions of curiilc chaire arc reasons for precaution. la-t them 
and ivory ears, marshalled legions and relieve each other on guard during the 
lauiv'lled fasces. Such 1 liav'e en- night. Zoe, my love, my prc'scrvcr, 
dcavoured to find in the world; and, why are your cheeks so pale ? Let me 
in their stead, J have met with .selfish- kiss some bloom into them. IToav you 
ness, with vanity, w'it lie'll:! volity, with tremble! Endymion, a flask of Sairhian 
falsehood. The life which you have and some fruit. Bring them to my 
preserv’ed is a boon less valuable than apartments. This avji^’, my sAveet Zoe.” 
the affection 
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dX *l'I[E ROYxCL SOCIETY OP 
UTERATURE. (June 1828.) 
This is the age of societies. There is 
‘scarcely one Englishman in ten wh< 
Jiiis not belonged to some association 
for distributing books, or for prosecuting 
them ; for sending invalids to the hos* 
pital, or beggars to the treadmill; foJ 
giving plate to tlie rich or blankets tt 
rho poor. To bo the most absurd insti- 
tution among so many institutions is no 
small distinction ; it .scorns, however, 
to belong indisfiutably to the Roya. 
♦Society of Literature. At the first 
ostablishment of that ridiculous aca- 
demy, every sensible man predicted that, 
in spite of regal patTOiiage and episco- 
pal management, it would do nothinf^ 
ur dn harm. And it will scarcely be 
denied that those expectations liave 
liitherto boon fulfilled, 

1 do not attack tho founders of the 
association. Their charaetors are re- 
spectable ; their motives, 1 am willing 
to' believe, wcux's laudable. But I feel, 
and il is tlie duty of every literary man 
+0 feel, a strong j<'alou.sy of their pro- 
<*('edings. Their society can be iniioeeiit 
only while it continues to be de.spicablc. 
Should they over possess the power to 
encourage merit, they must jdso possess 
the power to depress it. Which pow' 
will be more frequently <*xercised, let 
r verv one who has studied litertiry 
Jiistory, let every one who has studied 
human nature, declare. 

Envy and faction insinuate them- 
s<*lves into all communities. They often 
disturb tho peace, and pervert the 
<leeisions, of benevolent and scientific 
a.ssociations. But it is in literary 
academies that they exert the most 
i xteii&ive and pernicious influence. In 
the first place, the principles of literary 
eritieism, though equally fixed with 
tho.so on w'hich the chemist and the 
i-iirgegn proceed, are by no means 
<’qually recognised. Men are rarely 
able to assign a reason for their jippro- 
bation or dislike on questioi]S of taste ; 
and therefore they willingly submit to 
any guide ^ho boldly asserts his claim 
to supbrior discernment. It is more 
difiicidt to ascertain and establish the 
merits of a poem than the powers of ja 


machine or the benefits of a now remedy. 
Hence it is in literature, that quackery 
is most easily jiuffcd, and excellence 
most easily decried. 

Imp>me degree this argument applies 
to arademios of the fine arts ; and it is 
fully confirmed by all that I have over 
heard of that institution which annually 
disfigures the walls of Somerset-House 
with an acre of spoiled eanviiss. But 
a literary tribunal is incompambly more 
dangerous. Otiior societies, at*^ least, 
have no tendency to call forth any 
opinions on those subjects whi<*h most 
agitate and inflame the minds of men. 
The sceptic and the zealot, the revolu- 
tionist and the placeman, meet on 
common ground in a gallery of paint- 
ings or a laboratory of science. They 
can praise or censure without refercnco 
to the diflcrences which exist between 
them. In a literaiy body this can 
never bo the case. Literature is, and 
always must be, inseparably blended 
witli politics and theology; it is tho 
groat engine which moves the feelings 
of a people on the most momentous 
questions. It is, therefore, impossible 
that any society can he formed so im- 
partial as to consider the literai’y 
character of an individual abstracted 
from the opinions which his WTitings 
inculcate. It is not to be liopcd, per- 
haps it is not to bo w'ished, that the 
feelings of the man should be so com- 
pletely forgotten in the duties of the 
iicademician. The consequences are 
evident The honours and censures of 
his Star-chamber of the Muses will be 
awarded according to the prejudices of 
the particular sect or faction which may 
at the time predominate. Whigs would 
canvass against a Southey, Tories 
against a Byron. Those who might at 
first protest against such conduct as 
injust would soon adopt it on the plea 
f retaliation ; and tlie general good of 
itcrature, for which the society w'as 
-rofessedly instituted, would be for- 
gotten in the stronger claims of political 
and religious partiality. 

Yet even this is not Jho worst. 
Should the institution ever acquire any 
influence, it will aflford most pernicious 
acilities to evcrymalignant coward who 
nay desire to blast a reputation which 
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lie enyics. It will furnish a secure am 
buscado, behind which the o- 

literature may tate a certain and deadly 
aim. The editorial we has often been 
latal to rising genius ; though ^ tht 
world knows that it is only a form o 
speech, veiy often employed by a single 
needy blockhead. The acadomi 
would have a far greater and more 
niino us influence. Numbers, w'hilcthey 
incree.scd tlie effect, would diminish tin 
shame, of injustice. The advantages o 
an open and those of an anonymout 
attack would be combined ; aud the 
authority of avowal would be united tc 
the j.ecupity of concealment. The ser- 
7)cnts in Virgil, after they liad destroyed 
Laocoon, found an asylum from the 
vengeance of the enraged people behind 
the shield of the statue of Minerva. 
And, in tlic same manner, (‘very thing 
that is grovelling and venomous, every 
thing that can hiss, and (‘very tiling 
tliat can sting, w'ould take sanctuary in 
the recesses of this lUiW temple of 
•wisdom. 

The Erench academy was, of all such 
associations, the most widc‘ly and the 
most j ustly celebrated. It wa s founded 
by the grt^atest of ministers; it was 
patronised by successive kings ; it 
numbered in its lists most of the eminent 
Erench writers. Yet what benefit has 
literature derived from its labours? 
AVhat is its hist oiy but an uninterrupted 
record of servile compliances — of paltry 
artifices — of deadly quarrels— of per- 
fidious friendships ? Whether governed 
by the Court, by the Sorbonne, or by 
the Ifiiihjsopliers, it was always equally 
powerful for evil, and equally impotent 
for good. I might speak of the attacks 
by which It attempted to depress tho 
rising fame of Corneille ; ]|hiight speak 
of tho reluctance with which it gave its 
tardy confirmation to the applauses 
which tho "whole civilised world had 
besto-wed on the geniq»( of Voltaire. I 
migiit prove by overwhelming evidence 
that, to the latest period of its existence, 
even under the superintendence of the 
all-accomplishcd D’Alembert, it con- 
tinued to be a scene of the fiercest ani- 
mosities- and the base.st intrigues. I 
might cite Piron’s epigrams, i^nd Mar- 
'monters memoirs, and Montesqiii(;u’s 


letters. But 1 hasten on to another 
topic. 

One of the modes by which oiir 
Society proposes to encourage merit is 
the distribution of prizes. The muni- 
ficence of the king has enabJed it to 
offer an annual premium of a liundred 
guineas for the best essay in prose, and 
another of fifty guineas for the best. 
jx)em, which may bo .transmitted to it. 
This is vei-y laughable. In the first 
place the judges may (‘rr. Tliose im- 
perfections of human inttdlcct to wliich, 
as the articles of tho church tifil us, 
even general councils are subject may 
possibly 1)0 found even in tin; Royal 
Society of Literature. The Erench 
academy, a.s I have already said, was 
the most illustrious assembly of tin* 
kind, aud numbered among its asso- 
ciates men much more distinguished 
than ever will ass(;mble at -Mr. 
Hatchard’s to rummage the box of 
the English Society. Yet this famous 
body gave a poetical prize, for wliich 
Voltaire was a candidate, to a fellow 
who ■wrote some verses about the frozen 
and the burning •pole. 

Yet, granting that the prizes wore 
always awarded to the best composition, 
hat coiiqxi.sition, I say without hesita- 
ion, w ill always be bad. A prize poem is 
ike a prize sheep. The object of the com- 
petitor for the agricultural premium 
,0 produce an animal fit, not to bo eaten, 
but to be weighciL Accordingly he pam- 
pers hi.s victim into morbid and lui- 
natural fatness ; and, when it is in such 
a state that it would be sent aw'ay in 
disgust from any table, ho offers it to 
, he judges. The object of the poetical 
candidate, in like manner, is to produce, 
notagood poem, but a poem of that exael. 
degree of frigidity or bombast which 
may app(;ar to his censors to be correct 
>p sublime. Compositions thus con- 
itructed will always bowortldcss. Tho 
cw excellences which they mij.y con- 
tain will have an exotic aspect and 
fiavour. In general, prize sheep are 
jood for «notmiig but to make tallow 
candles, and prize poems aro good for 
nothing but to light them. ' 

The first subject proposed' by tho 
Society to the poets of England "was 
Dartmoor. I thought that they int ended 
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ii Farcasm at their own jjrojects. and one of them tlius addressed tlie 

Their institution was a literary Dart- king: 

moor scheme ; — a plan for forcing into •* Gomer Chephoraod, live for ever I 
cultivation the waste lands of intellect, It appears to thy servants tliat of all 
— for raising poetical produce, by means the productions of the earth good wine 
of bouriti^'S, from soil too meagre to is the best, and bad wine is the worst. 
Jiave yielded any returns in the natn- Good wint* makes the heart cheerful, 
r.il eourso of things. The plan for the eyes bright, the spt^ech ready. Bad 
the eiiltivatioii of Dartmoor has, 1 wine confuses the head, disoi*ders the 
1 u‘ar, 1 )een a bandoned. I liopo that this stomach, makes us quarrelsome at night, 

> limy be mi omi'ii of the fate of the and sick the next morning. Nowthere- 
^oei( ty. foro let my lord tlie king take order 

In triitli, this seems bj” no means that thy seiwants may drink good 
ini probable. They have been offering wine.” 

for several years the rewards which the ** And how is this to be done?” said 
king placed at tlieir disposal, and have the good-natured prince, 
not, as far as I can learn, been able to “O King,” said his monitor, “this 
tind ill their box one composition which is most easy. Let tlie king make a 
they h.'nx* deemed worthy of publica- decree, and seal it witli his royal 
lion. -A t least no publication has taken signet: and let it be jiroelaimed that 
j)lace. Tile associates may perliaps be ' kiiy will give ten she-asses. and 
.islonish('d at this. But I will attempt slavt s, and ten changes of rai- 
I’o explain it, after the manner of ancient ment, every year, unto the man who 
times, 1)3' means of an apologue. shall make ten incasiiri's of the host 

About four hundred 3'ear.s all or the wine. And who.soever wislies for the 
deluge, King GornerChephoraod reigned she-a.sses, and tlic slaves, and the rai- 
iii Babylon. He united all tlie eharac- inont, let him send the ton measuro.s of 
leristies of an excellent ««overeign. He wine to thy servants, and We will drink 
made good laws, won great Imtlles, and thereof and judge. So shall there be 
w'hite-waslied lon^ .treels. He was, in inneh good wine in Assyria.” 
conscqiK'noe, idolis('(lb3*his])eoi)le, and The project pleased Gomer Chepho- 
])aneg3Tised 1)3' mail}' poets and orators, raod. “Be it so,” said be. The 
A book was then a serious undertaking, peopio shouted. Thopetitionerspro- 
Xeither paper nor an}' similar material st rated themselves ingratitude. Tho 
had been invented. Ant lior.s were there- same night heralds were despiitehed to 
fore under the neei .'^sity of inscribing bear the intelligence to the remotest 
their eoinpositions on massive bricks, districts- of A s.s3Tia. 

.‘^omt' (»f lliese B.il)yloiuan records are After a due interval the wines began 
still })reserved in European mnsounis; to come in ; and the examiners assom- 
but the language in which they are bled to adjudge tho prize. The first 
written has never been deciphered. vcs.sel was unscahxj. Its odour was 
Gomer Chephoraod was so popular that such that tho judges, without tasting 
llio ela}' of all tlie plains round the it, pronounced unanimous condomna- 
EuphratcB could scarcely fumisli brick- tion. Tho next was opened : it had a 
kilns enough for his eulogists. It is villainou.s taste of clay. The third 
recorded in pjirticular that Pharonezzar, was sour and rapid. They proceeded 
the Ass3Tiari Pindar, published a bridge from one cask of execrable liquor to 
and foiw walls in his praise. ;inother, till at » length, in absolute 

One day the king was going in state nausea, they gave up tJie investigation, 
from Ills palace to the temple of Belus. The next morning they all assem- 
During this procession it was lawful hied at the gate of the king, with pale 
lor any Babylonian to offer any peti- faces and aching heads. Th«^ owned 
tion or . suggestion to his sovereign, that they could not recommend any 
As tho chariot passed before a vint- competitor as worthy of the roward.s. 
ner*s shop, a large cpuipfiny, apparently They swcto that the wine was little 
*half-dmnk, sallied forth into the street, •[better than poison, and intreated per- 
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mission to rcsiRii tho office of deciding Thou knowcst Ascobarucli whu hath 
between such detestable potions. the great vineyards in tlie north, and 

“In the name of Belus, how eai Cohahiroth who sendctli wiiu! every 
this have happened?” said the king. year from tho south oyer the Persian 
Merolchazzar, the high-priest, niut gulf. Their wdnes are so delicious 
tered something about frhe anger of tlic that ten measures tliereof arc? sold for 
Gods at the toleration shown to a seel an hundi'ed talents of silver. Thiiikest 


impious lieretics who ate pigeons 
broiled, “Mlioreas,” said he, “ourreli 
gion commands us to eat them roasted 
Now tlicrefore, O King,” continued 
this ri'Hpeclablo divine, “give com- 
mand to thy men of w'ai’, and let them 
smite* the disobedient people with the 
sword, them, and their wives, and their 
children, and lot their houses, and 
their flocks, and their lierds, be given 
to thy servants the priests. Then 
shall the land yield its increase, and 
tlic fruits of the earth shall be 
more Idastcd by the vengc'aueo 
heaven.” 

“ Nay,” said the kin “ tlie ground 
lies under no general curse from hea- 
ven. The season lias been singularly 
good. The w'iiic which tliou didst 
thyself drink at tlic banquet a feiv 
nights ago, oh venerable jMei’olcliazzar, 
was of this year's vintage. Dost thou 
not remember how thou didst praise 
it ? It was the same niglil that thou 
wast inspired by Belus and didst reel 
to and Iro, and discourse saered mys- 
teries. These tilings are too Iiard for 
me. I comprehend them not. The 
only wine which is bad is that which 
is sent to my judge.‘<. Who can ex- 
pound this to us?” 

• 'Phe king scratched liis head. Upon 
which all tlie courtiers scratched their 
heads. 

He then ordered proclamation to b«‘ 
mode, that a ymrple robe and a golden 
chain should be given to the man who 
could solve this difficulty. 

An old philosoplier, who had been 
observed to smile rathf’r disdainfully 
when the; prize had. first been insti- 
tuted, came foiwiU'd and spoke thus: — 

“Gomcr Chephoraod, live forever! 
Marvel not at that which has hap- 
pened. •It was no miracle, but a 
natural event. How could it be other- 
wise ? It is true that much gooil wine 
has been made this ytar. ^But who, 
would send it iu fjr thy rcwai’ds? 


thou that they will exchange tliem for 
thy slaves and Ihiiio asses? What 
would ihy prize profit any who have 
vineyards in rich soils ? ” 

“ Will) then,” said one of the judges, 
“are the wretches wlio sent us this 
poison ? ” 

“Blame tliem not,” said tho sage, 
seeing thaiyou have l>oei\ the authors 
of the evil, 'rhey are men wliose lands 
arc poor, and have never j’ielded them 
any returns ecjiial to the prizes which 
the king jiroposed. Wherefoi’c, know- 
; that tlie lords of the fruitful vine- 
yards would not enter into competition 
with them, they planted vines, some 
m rocks, and some in liglit sandy soil, 
iiid some in deep clay. Hence their 
rtines arc bad. For no culture or reward 
will make barren land bear good vim s. 
Know therefore, assurcMlly, tliat your 
prizes have increased tlie quantity of 
bad but not of good wine.” 

There was a long silence. At length 
le king spoke. “ Give him the purple 
ibe and the chain of gold. Throw the 
wdnes into the Euphrates ; and pro- 
-laim that the Royal iSocioty of Wim S 
is dissolved.” 


SCENES FROM “ ATHENIAN 
REVELS.” (JAxr.vuY 1S21.) 

A DUAMA. 

I. 

Scene — A Street iu Athns. 

Enter Callidkmus and Sem-sirprs. 

CALLIDEMU.S. 

So, you young repi-obate ! You must 
)0 a man of wit, forsooth, and a man 
»f quality ! You must spend as if you 
verc as rich as Nicias, and ])rate as if 
on wer«- as wise as T’ericles ! You 
au.st dangle after sopliisis and pretty 
ivonien ! And I must pay for jill ! I 
[lust sup on th 3 mio and onions, while 
ou arc swallowing^thriishes and hares ! 
must drink water, that you may play 
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t. the cotlabu^* with Chian wine! 
Tijnst B’ander about as ragged af 
J*iUison,t that you may be as fine a? 
Aleibiades ! I must lie on bare boards, 
with a stonej for my pillow, and a 
rufteii mat for my coverlid, by th 
light of a wretched winking lamp, 
while you are marching in state, with 
n.‘' many torches as one sees at the feast 
, of Ceres, to thunder with your hatchet § 
Jit the doors of half the Ionian ladies 
in Peiraius.|[ 

SPETJSIPPUS. 

Wliy, thou unreasonable old man ! 
Thou most shameless of fathers ! 

CATJ-IDEMI'S. 

riigrateful wretch; dare you talk 
so ? Are you not afraid of the thun- 
der, s of Jupiter ? 

SPErsippt'S. 

Jupiter thunder! nonsense! Anaxa- 
goras says, that thunder is only an 
explosion produced by— — 

CAIXIDBMUS. 

Ho does ! Would that it had fallen 
on his head for his pains ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Nay; talk ratiomilly. 

CAEIADEMrS. 

riiitionally 1 You audacious young 
sophist! 1 will talk rationally. Do 
}(>u know that I am your fjither? 
What quibble can you make upon 
that? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Do I know that you are my fjithcr? 
Let us take the question to pieces, as 
Melesigeiies would say. First , then, wc 
must inquire what is knowledge ? Se- 
condly, what is a father? Now, know- 
ledge, as Socrates said the other day 
to Thesptctus,*[[— 

* This game consisted in projecting wine 
out of cniis; it wjis a diversion extrcmcl}' 
fa^'liionablc sit Athenian entertainments. 

t PiuiacM was oji Athenian painter, whose 
niuiic was synonymous with beggary. See 
Anstopliones ; Pliitus, 602. From his poverty, 

I am inclined to supiX)5C that he painteii 
hi-itorical pictures. * 

t Sec Aristophanes ; Plntiis, 542, 

§ See 2’heocrltus; Idyll ii. 128. 

I This was the most disreputable pait of 
Athens. Sec Aristophanes ; Pax, 165. 

^ See Plato’s Theecteyis. , 


CALLIDEMUS. 

Socrates! what! the ragged flat- 
nosed old dotard, who walks about all 
day barefoot, and filches cloaks, and 
dissects gnats, and shoes^ ficus with 
wax? 

sPeusippus. 

All fiction! All trumped up by 
Aristophanes ! 

CATJ.IDEMUS. 

By Pallas, if ho is in tho habit of 
putting shoes on his fleas, he is kinder 
to them than to himself. But listen 
to me, boy; if you go on in this way, 
you will be iiiined. There is an argu- 
ment for you. Go to your Socrates ;md 
your Melesigcnes, and tell them to 
refiite that. Buined! Do you hear? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Buined ! 

CALT.TDEMl S. 

Ay, hy Jupiter! Is such a show as 
you make to be supported on nothing? 
During all the last war, I made not an 
tbol from my farm ; the Peloponnesijin 
locusts came almost as regularly us the 
Pleiades; — corn burnt; — olives strip- 
)pd; — fruit trees cut clown wells 
itoppod up; — and, just when peace 
came, and I hoped that all would tuni 
lUt Avell, you must begin to spend iis 
S you had all the mines of Tha.>»us at. 
onimand. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Now, by Neptune, uho delights in 
.lorses 

CALLIUEMUS. 

If Neptune delights in horses, he 
does not resemble me. You must ride 
it the PanathenDca on a horse fit for 
he great king : four acres of my best 
ines went for that folly;' You must 
retrench, or you will have nothing to 
>at. Does not Anaxagoras mention, 
imong Ills other discoveries, lliat when 
\ man has nothing to cat he dies ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You are deceived. My ftiends 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Oh, yes 1 your friends will^ notice 
fou, doubtless, when you arc squeezing 

• Sec Aristophanes ; Nubes, 150. 
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through the crowfl, on a winter’s day, 
to warm yourself at the fire of the 
baths or when yon are fighting with 
beggars and b«‘ggars’ dogs for the 
scraps of a sacrilice ; — or when you are 
glad to earn three MTetched obola* by 
listening all day to lyiftg speeches and 
crying children. 

spiu\srppus. 

Tliere are other means of support- 


to the eyes in his own tan-pickle. But 
thn Paphlagonian had parts, t 

sPEusrrpus. 

And you mean to imply 

CALI.IDEMrS. 

Not I. You are a Pericles in em- 
bryo, doubtless. AVell : and when are 
to make 3,^11? first speech? oh 
Paihis ! 

SPIiUSlPPUS. 


CALLIDEMUS. I thought of speaking, tlie other day. 

What! I suppose you will w'ander on the Sieiliiiii expidition ; butNieias- 
from house to house, like that wretched got up before me. 


buffoon Philippus/i* and bog cveiy 
body who has asked a supper-parly to 
be so kind as to feed you and laugh at 
you; or yon wdll turn sycophant; you 
will g(‘t a bunch of grapes, or a pair of 
shoes, now and then, by frightening 
some rich coward with a mock prose- 
cution. Well ! that is a task for which 
your studies under the soiihists may 
have fitted 3*0 u. 

SPin^sipriTS. 

You are wide of the mark. 

CALLIDKML’S. 

Tlien what, in the name of Jniio, is 
your scheme ? Do you intend to join 
Orestes, J and rob on the highway? 
Take care ; bcwaiv* of the eleven “ 
bewaro of the hemlock. It maj’^ be 
veiy pleasant to live at other people’s 
expense ; but not very pleasant, 1 
should think, to hear the pestle give 
its last bang against the mortar, when 
the cold dose is read}’’. Pah ] 

SPEUSIPFUS. 

Hemlock ! Orestes ! folly ! — I aim at 
nobler objects. Wliat say you to 
polities, — I lie general assembly?. 

CALUDEUl S. 

You an orator ! — oh no ! no ! Cleon 
was worth twenty such fools as you. 
You have succeeded, 1 grant, to his 
impudence, for whiefi, if there be jus- 
tice in Tartarus, he is now soaking up 

* The Bfcipcnd of an Atlieniun juryman, 
t Xenophon ; Conviviuri. 
t A cjclcbratcd highwayman of Attica. See 
Aristophanca ; Aves, 711 ; and in gevcral 
other passages. 

$ The police offl^cers of Athens.* 


UALUDEMUS. 

Nicias, poor honest man, might just 
as well hiive sato still; his spc'uking 
did but little good. The loss of j'our 
oration is, doubtl(‘ss, an irreparable 
public calamity. 

.SPIU'SIPPUS. 

Wh3% not so; 1 intend to introduce* 
it at the next assembly; it will suit 
an^' subject, 

CALMDEMUS. 

That is to say, it will suit none. 
But pray, if it be not toopresurnjitiions 
a request, indulge mo with a specimen. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Well; suppose the agora crowded; 
— an important subject under discus- 
sion ; — an ambassador from Argos; or 
from the great king; — the tributes 
from the islands ; — an impeaclimcnt ; — 
in short, any tiling 3'-ou please. The 
crier makc's pnx-laniation. — An3^ citi- 
zen above fifty years old may speak — 
any citizen not disqualified may speak.” 
Then I rise : — a groat murmur of curi- 
osity while I am mounting the stand. 

CALLIUEaiUS. 

Of curiosit3'' ! 3’es, and of something 
else too. You W’ill infallibl3" be dragged 
down by main force, like poor Glaiicont 
last 3’'eur. 

SPELSIPPL'S. 

Never fear. I shall begin in this 
style : 

When I consider, Athenians, tho 
importance of our city when I coii- 

Sec Thucydidep, vi. 8. 
t See Xenophon ; ycmorabilin, ili. 
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sidcT the extent of its power, the wisdom 
of its Inws, the elegance of its decora- 
tions ; — when I consider by what names 
and by wliat exploits its annals are 
adorned ; --when I think on Harmo- 
<liiis and Aristogiton, on Themistocles 
and Miltiades, on Cimon and Pericles ; 
— when I contemplate ourpre-cminonco 
in arts and letters; — ^^vheii I observe 
so many flourishing states and islands 
compelled to own the dominion, and 
purchase the protection, of the City of 
the Violet Crown — 

CALLIDEMUS. 

I shall choke with rage. Oh, all ye 
gods and goddesses, what saerih-ge, 
what pcijnry have 1 ever committed, 
that I slioidd be singled out from 
among aU the citizens of Athens to be 
the father of this fool ? 

SPBUSIPPUS. 

What now ? By Bacchus, old man, 
I would not advise you to give way to 
such fits of passion in tlie si reels. If 
Aristophanes w(Te to see you, you 
would infallibly be in a comedy next 
f'priiig, 

CALLIDEMUS. 

You have more reason to fear Ari- 
stophanes than any fool living. Oh, 
that he could but hear you trying to 
imitate tlie slang of Stratonf and the 
lisp of Alcibiades I J You would be 
an inexhaustible subject. You w’ould 
console him for the loss of Cleon. 

SPBUSIPTUS. 

No, no. I may perhaps figure at the 
draraatii; representations before long; 
but in a vei-y different way. 

CALllDEMUS. 

What do you mean ? 

SFEUSTFFUS. 

What say you to a tragedy ? 

CALTJDEMUS. 

A tragedy of yours ? 

SPEUSTPPUS. 

Even so. ' 

* A favourite epithet of Athens. Seo 
AristophMies ; Acham. 637. 

t Sec Aristophanes : Equltes, 1375. 

i Sec Axistophaaes ;^yesp83,44. 


CAI.LIDE.MUS. 

Oil Hercules ! Oh Bacchus ! This is 
too^ much. Here is an universal 
genius ; sophist, — orator, — ^poct. To 
what a three-headed monster have I 
^ven birth! a perfect Cerberus of 
intellect! And pray what may your 
piece be about ? Or will yonr tragedy, 
like your speech, seiTC equally for'auy 
subject ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

I thought of several plots; — CEdi- 
puB, — Eteoclos and Polynieos, — 
the war of Troy, — the murder of Aga- 
memnon. • 

callidemu.s. 

And what have you chosen ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You know there is a law which per- 
mits any modern poet to retouch a play 
of iEschylus, and bring it forward as 
his own composition. And, a.s tliere is 
an absui’d prejudice, among the vulgar, 
in favour of his extravagant pieces, I 
lavc selected one of them, and altered it. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Which of them ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Oh! that mass of barbaroiw absur- 
dities, the iVomctbcus. But I have 
framed it anew upon the model of 
Suripides. By Bacchus, I shall make 
Sophocles and Agatlion look about 
hem. You would not know the play 
ig.ain. 

CAT.LIDEarUS. 

By Jupiter, J believe not. 

srr.i’srppus. 

T have omitted the whole of the ab- 
surd dialogue between Vulcan and 
Strength, at the beginning. 

' CALLIDEMUS. 

That may be, on the whole, an im- 
provement. The play will then open 
»dth that grand soliloquy of Pimne- 
.heus, when he is chained to the rock. 

‘ Oh ! yo eternal heavens 1 Ye msliinpr winds I 

Ye fountains of great strc.'un.s! Ye ocean 

waves. 

That in ten thousand sparkling dimples 

wreathe 

Your azure smilcn ! All-generating earth ! 

All-h'oeing siir. I On you, on you, I call.”* 
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AVoll, I allow that will be strikinfr 
did not think yon capable of that idea 
Why do you htugli ? 

si»et:sippus. 

Do you seriously suppose that one 
who hiis studied the plays of that grrca 
man, Euripid»-s, would ever lj(‘gin ; 
tragedy in sueli ii ranting style ? 

CALLIDEMUS. 

What, doi‘s not your play open witl 
the speech of Prometheus ? 

SPKUSTPPUS. 

No doubt. 

CALUDEMl'S. 

Then what, in the name of llaechus. 
do 3 ’oii make liiin say ? 

SPEUSIPPU'S. 

You shall hear ; and, if it be not in 
the very style of Em*ipides, call mi 
fool. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

That is a liberty which I shall ven- 
ture to take, whether it be or no. But 
go on. 

SPEUSIPPI’S. 

Prometheus begins thus: 

'* Cffilns fjoffat Saturn and Brinrcii>; 

Cottn>4 and Civlns nud Tapotus, 

(lyfnss and irj)x*Tion, rhoclie, Tothys, 

I’iiea and llhea and Mnemosiyne. 

Then Satiiiii wtHidetl RlH*a, and bojfat 

l^liito andXeptunc, Jiipitor and Juno.” 

CAIXIIJEMUS. 

Very beautiful, and voi*y natural; 
and, as you say, very like Euripides. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

^'ou arc sneering. Really, father, 
you do not understand these thjngs. 
You had not those advantages in your 
youth 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Which J have been fool enough to 
let you have. No ; ip my early days, 
lying had not been dignified into a 
science, nor politics degraded into a 
tmde. I wrestled, and read Homer’s 
battles, instead of iressingmy hair, and 
reciting lectures in verse out of 
Euripides. But T have some notion of 
what a play should be ; I liave seen 


Phrynichiis. and lived with Aeschylus. 
I saw the representation of tiie Pt'r- 
sians. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

A wretched play ; it may amuse the 
fools who row the triremes ; but it i'* 
utterly unworthy to be read by any 
man of taste. 

CA1.LIDEMUS. 

If you had seen it acted ; — the whole 
theatre frantic with joy, stamping, 
shouting, laughing, crying. There was 
CynsBgeims, the brother of AOsehyliis. 
who lost both his arms at Marathon, 
beating the stumps against liis sides 
M'ith rapture. When the crowd re- 
marked him — But where arc you 
going? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

To sup with Aloibiadcs ; ho sails 
with the expedition for Sicily in a f(*w 
days; this is his farewell entertain- 
ment. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

So much the better; I should say, so 
much the worse. That cursed Sicilian 
?xpcdition I And you were one of the ^ 
young fools* who stood clapping and 
shouting while he was gulling tlie 
rabble, and who drowned poor Nicias's 
voice with your uproar. Look to it ; 

day of reckoning will come. As to 
Alcibiadph himself 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

What can yon say against him ? 
His enemies themselves, acknowledge 
his merit. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

They acknowledge that he is clever, 
and handsome, and that ho was 
crowned at the Olympic games. And 
'hat other merits do his friends claim 
)p him? A precious assembly you 
will meet at his house, no doubt. 

SPEUSIPPUS, 

The first men in Athens, probably. 

% CALLIDEMUS. 

Whom do you mean by the fii'st 
men in Athens? 


See Tlincy^ides, vi. 1 3, 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

Calllclcs* 

CALLIDEMUS. 

A sacrilegious, impious, unfeeling 
ruffian ! 

SPEUSIpPUS. 

Hippomaclius. 

CArxIDtSMUS. 

A fool, who can talk of nothing bu 
his travels through Persia and Egypt. 
Go, go. The gods forbid that I sliould 
detain you from such choice society' 
[Kxeiuit severally. 

II. 

Scene — A Hall in the House of Alci- 

lilADES. 

Alcijitades, Speusippus, Cali.iceks, 
HiI’J'OMACHUS, CllARICI.EA, itUtl 
others^ seated round a table^ feast- 
lag, 

ATX'JBIADES. 

Bring larger cups. Tliis .shall he 
our gay(*st revel. It is probably the 
la^t — for some of us at least. 

SPEUSIPPU.S. 

At all cvent.s, it will Ih^ long before 
3 *ou taste sucli M’ine again, Ah'ibiadcs. 

CALLICLES. 

Nay, there is excellent wine in Sicily. 
When I was there with Eurymodon’s 
squadron, I had many a long carouse. 
You never saw finer grapes than those 
of yEtna. 

IIIPPOMACIIU.S. 

Tlie Greeks do not understand the 
art of making wine. Your Persian is 
the man. So rich, so fragant, so spark- 
ling ! I will tell you what the Satrap 
of Caria said to me about that when I 
supped wdth him. 

ALCiniADES. 

Nay; sweet Hippomaclius ; not a word 
to-night about satraps, or the great 
king, or the walls of Babylon, or the 
Pyramids, or the mummies. •Chariclca, 1 
why do yojk look so sad ? ' 

^ Callicles plays a conspicuous part in the 
Gorglas of Plato. 


CHARICLEA. 

Can I be cheerful when you are go- 
ing to leave me, Alcibiadcs? 

ALCIIIJADKS. 

3fy life, my .sweet soul, .if is but for 
a short time.. In a year we eouquer 
Sicily. In another, we humble Cai*- 
thage.* I w'ill bring hack such i*obes, 
such necklaces, elepluiuts’ tooth by 
thousands, ay, and the elejdiants tlioui- 
selves, if you wikIi to .*<et* them. Nay, 
smile, my CJiariclea, or I shall talk 
iionhOn.so to no purpose. 

HIPJ»OM.VCHirS. 

The largest elephant that I ever .saw 
was in the grounds of Terihazus, n(‘ar 
Susa. 1 wish that I had measured him. 

AIXIBIADES. 

I wish that ho had ti*od iijion you. 
(Jomo, come, Chariclea, we shall soon 
return, and tlien 

CHATtI01.EA. 

Yes ; th(‘n, indeed. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yes, then — 

Then for revels ; tlien for dauoct, 

Tender whispei^, mcltinfr 
PeasantH, pluck yemr richest fruits: 
Minstrels, sound yonr swetdest flutes : 

(’ome in laughing crowds to greet us, 
Dark-e^ed daughtCTu of Miletus ; 

Uring the myrtles, bring tlie dice, 
riooils of Chian, hills of .«5pice. 

spEr.siPinrs. 

Who.se lines are those, Aleibiade.s? 

AT cinrAni.s. 

My ow'n. Think you, because I do 
not shut myself up to meditate, and 
drink water, and eat herbs, that I can- 
not write verses ? By Apollo, if I did 
not spend my days in politics, and my 
nights in revelry, I should have made 
Sophocles tremble. But now I never 
;o beyond a little song like this, and 
lever invoke any Muse hut Chariclea. 
But come, Speusippus, sing. You are 
a professed poet.* Let \\i> have some of 

SPKVSIPPIS. 

My verses ! How can you*»talk so ? 
a profes.sed poet ! 

* Soc Thucydidcfi, vl. 90. 
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ALCIBIADISS. 

Oh, content yon, sweet Speusippus. 
We all know your dosi^^ns upon the tm- 
gic honours. Come, sing. A chorus of 
your new play. 

MPEUSIWeS. 

Nay, nay 

niPPOStACHUS. 

AVIicn a guest who is asked to sin 
at a IVrsian banquet refuses 

sPEusiPnis. 

Til Die name of Bacchus 

ALCiniADES. 

I f m ul)Moluto. Sing. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Wi ll, then, T wiU sing you a chorus, 
whicii, T think, is a tolerable imitation 
of Euripides. 

CHARICUEA, 

Of Euripides? — Not a word! 

.ALCiniADKS. 

Why so, sweet Chari cL -a? 

CHAKICLUA. 

Would you have mo betray my sex? 
Would you have me forget his Pliu'dras 
and Sthenobmas ? No : if I ever suiFer 
any lines of that woman-hater, or his 
imitators, to be sung in my presence, 
may I sell lierbs * like his mother, and 
wear rags like his Telephus ! f 

ALCIBIADES. 

Tlicn, sweet Cliariclea, since you hare 
'tiilenced Speusippus, you shall sing 
yoursylf. 

rHABICLEA. 

Wliat shall I sing? 

ALCiniAT)E.s. 

Nay, choose for yoiirs«‘lf. 

CHVRICLEA, 

Then I will sing an old Ionian h^unn, 
which is chanted every spring at the 

♦ The mother of Eiuripidcs was ii herb- 
woman. This was !i favourite topic of 
Aristophaiica. 

+ llu' hero of ono of the lost play.s of Euri- 
pides, wlufappears to have boon broupht upon 
the stoKo ill tho garb of a bcgg.ir. See 
Arlstopliaues ; Acharn. 430 ; and in otticr 
places. 


feast of Venus, near Miletus. I u^sed 
to sing it in my own countr_x tvljen 
I was a child; and — All, Alcibiade.^ I 

ALCIBIADES. 

Dcjir Cliariclea, you shall sing some- 
thing else. This distresses yon. 

Clf MIICLEA. 

No: hand me the lyre: — no matter. 
You w ill hear the song to disadvantage. 
But if it. were sung ns I have lieard it 
sung: — if this w'cre a beautiful morn- 
ing in spring, and if we -were standing 
on a woody promontory, witli tliu 
sea, and the wdiite sails, and tlie bliu^ 
Cyclades Ix'iu'ath ns, — and the portico 
of a temple pee])ing througli the trees 
on a huge pe.ak above our lieads, — and 
thousands of peopl‘\ witli myrtles in 
their hands, thronging np tlie winding 
path, their gay dresses and garlands 
disappearing and emerging by turns as 
tlicy passed round the angles of tho 
rock, — then perhaps 

ALCIBIADES. 

Now, by Venus herselt*, siveet lady, 
where yon are we shall lack inatlier 
sun, nor flow'ors, nor spring, nor tem- 
ple, nor goddc'ss. 

CHARICI.EA. (Sniffs). 

Let this sunny hour lie gi\en, 

Venus, unto love and mirth : 

Smiles like thine lire in the lieaven ; 

Bloom like thine is on the earth ; 

And the tinkling of tlie fonu tains, 

And the murmurs of the .'se.i, 

And the echoes fi’om tho moiintninis, 
iSpeak of youth, and liope, and t)u,v. 

By wiiaie’er of soft Qxpre.s..sion 
Tliou h.ast taught to lovers’ eyes, 

Faint denial, slow confes«!ioii, 

Glow'ing cheeks and stifled sighs ; 

By tho pleasure und the pain, 

By the follies and the wiles. 

Pouting fondness, sw'cot disdain, 

Hnppy tears and mournful smiles ; 

Come with music floating o'er thee ; 

Como with violets springing round : 

Let the Graces dance before thee, 

All their golden zones unliound ; 

Now in sport their faces hiding. 

Now’, with slender fingers fair. 

From their laughing eyes dividing 
The long curls of rose-crow iicd hair. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Sweetly sung ; but mounilully, F!ha- 
riclca ; for which I would chide you, 
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but th;it I am sad myself. More wine 
there.* I wish to all the gods that I 
had fairly sailed from Atlions. 

CI1A.RICLEA. 

And from mo, Alcibiades ? 

ALCiniADES. 

Yes, fjorn you, dear lady. The days 
which immediately pree(‘dc separation 
are the most melancholy of om* lives. 

CIIARICLEV. 

Except llioso which immediately fol- 
low it. 

ALCIBIADES. 

No ; when I eease to sec you, other 
objects may compel my atteiilioii ; but 
<‘an I be near you without thinking how 
lovely you are, and how soon I must 
leave you ? 

HIPPOMACIIUS. 

Ay ; tra veiling soon puts such thoughts 
out of men’s heads. 

CALLICLES. 

A battle is the best remedy for them. 

CHARICLEA. 

A battle, I should think, might sup- 
ply 1 heir phicc with others as unpleasant. 

CALLICLES. 

No. The preparations dvo rather 
disagreeable to a novice. But as soon 
as the fighting begins, by Jupiter, it is 
a noble time; — men trampling, — shields 
elashing, — spears breaking, — and thi 
pcean roaring louder than aU. 

CIIAniCLEA. 

But what if you are killed? 

CALLICLES. 

What indeed ? You must ask Speu- 
sippus that question. He is a philoso- 
pher. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yes, and the greatest of philosophers, 
if he can answer it. 

SPBUSIPPTJS. 

Pythagoras is of opinion 

HIPPOMACIIUS. 

Pytlijqj^as stole tliat and all his 
other opinions from Asia and Egypt. 
The transmigration of the soul and the 


[ vegetable diet aro derived from India. 
I met a Brachmon in Sogdiaiia 

CALLICLES. 

.<Vll nonsense ! 

C1IA1UCJ.EA. 

Wliat thinJv you, Alcibiades ? 

ALCTBIADES. 

I think that, if the doctrine be true, 
3'our spirit will be transfused into one 
of the tloves who carry* iimbrosia to 
the gods or verses to the mislre.ssos of 
poets. J)o yon remember Anacreon’s 
lines ? How should you like such an 
office ? 

CIIAllICLEA. 

If I were tobeyour dove, Aleibindes, 
and you would trt*at mo as Ajiaeri'on 
treated liis, and let mo nestlo in your 
breast and drink from your cup, I w'uuld 
submit even to carry your love-letters 
to other ladies. 

CALLICLES. 

What, in the name of Jiqnter, is the 
use of all these speculations about 
leath? Socrates oiicef lectured me 
upon it the best part of a day. I have 
hated the sight of him ever since. Such 
things may suit an old sophist when he 
is fasting; but in the midst of wino 
and music 

UlITOMACHUS. 

I differ from you. The enlightened 
Egyptians bring skeletons into their 
banquets, ill order to remind their guests 
to make the most of their life while 
they have it. 

CALLIC’I.ES. 

I want neither skeleton nor sopliist 
to teach rac tliat lesson. More wine, I 
pray you, and less w'isdom. If j’ou 
must believe something which yon ne- 
ver can know', why not bo contented 
with tlie long stories about the other 
world which are told us when W'o are 
initiated at the Eleusinian my.steries? ^ 

* Homer’s Odys&ey, adi. C3. 
t the close of Plato’s Gorgias. 
i The scene which follows is fonnded upon 
history. Thucydides tells us, in bis sixth 
book, that about this time Alcibiades W'as 
suspocted of having aasisteil at n mtArk celebra- 
tion of these famous mysteries. It was the 
opinion of the vulgar among tlie Athenian? 
^at extraordinary x>rivilcges were granted in 
the other W'orld to tUl who had been initiated. 

C 2 
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CIlAmCI.KV. 

And what nro those stories? 

ALCTHIADES. 

i^rc not you initiated, Chariclea? 
ClfAWICnKA. 

No ; my mother was a Lydian, a 
barbarian; and therefore 

ALCIBIADES. 

I understand. Now thn curse of 
Venus on tlie fouls who made so hate- 
ful a law ! Speusippus, doi’S not 3 'our 
frier d Eunpides* say 

“ The land wlioro tliou art propperoii-? i« tliy 
eouiitry” V 

Surely we ouyht to say to eveiy lady 

“ 'I'lio land whore tlioii art pretty is thy 
coimtry.” 

Eosides, to exclude forei#;n beauties 
from the chorus of the initiated in the 
Elysian fields is lt‘ss cruel to them than 
to ourselves. Chariclea, you shall be 


initiated. 

* 

When? 

ClIAUICl E V. 

Now. 

Ar.t’iniADj's. 

Wliere? 

rilVUICKEl. 

!!( re. 

ALCiBIADES, 

CH VRICLEA. 

Delightful 1 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

But there must bo an interval of a 
year hetwi'LMi the puritiealioii and the 
initiation. 


ALCIBIADES. 

We will suppose all that. 


srEusippus, 

And nine days of rigid mortification 
of the senses. 

ATX’iniADES. 

We will suppose that too. I am sure 
it W}us supposed, with as little reason, 
when I i^'as initiated. 

* The right of Euripides to this line is 
somowhat disputable. Sicc Aristophaiics ; 
;j|^lnti:s, 1153. 


SPlursiPPUS. 

But you are sworn to secrecy. 

ALCinrADES. 

You a sophist, and talk of oaths! 
You a pupil of Euripide-j, and forget 
his maxims! 

“ My lips have sworn it ; but my miiul is 
Irt-e.”* 

SPEVSIPPVS. 

But Alcibiados 

ALCIUIADES. 

What ! Arc you afraid of Ceres iiiid 
rroserpine ? 

PLUsipprs. 

No— but — but — I— that is I - but it 
is best to be safe - I mean — Suppo.se 
there should be something iji it. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Now, by ]\lt‘rcury, I sliall die with 
laughing. O Speusippus, Spi*usippiis ! 
Go hack to your old father. Dig vine- 
yards, and judge causes, and lie a re- 
spe<*table citizen. But never, while you 
live, again dream of being a pliiloso- 
pher. 

SPP.l'SIPPl'S. 

Nay, I was only — - 

ALCIBIADES. 

A pupil of (irorgias and Mi-h'sigenes 
afraid of Tartarus ! In what region of 
the infernal world do you expect ymir 
domicile to be fixed ? .Shall you roll a 
stone like .Sisyphus? Hard exercise, 
.Speusippus ! 

siu.rsipprs. 

Ill the name of all the j jds- 

ALCIllIADES. 

Or sliall you sit starved and thirsty 
in the midst of fruit and wine like 
Tantalus ? Poor fellow ! I think I see 
your face as you are springing up to 
the hraiiehes and missing your aim. 
Oh Bacchus ! Oh Mercury ! 

r SPEUSIPPUS. 

Alcibiades ! 

• SccEnripidos ; lllppolytus,608.‘ For the 
jesultical incirality of this line Eunpidet. ia 
bitterly attacked by rl^o i-omio poet. 
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ALCini.VDKS 

Or j)orli:ips you will be food for a 
vnlturr, like tlie huge fellow who was 
rude to liUtoiui. 

SPLUbllTL s. 

Aleihiadi'P ! 

Al.CIUIAUES. 


[ It is not very pleasant to be tried before 
the king.* 

AT.CIBIADBS. 

Never fear : there is not a syeoplmnt 
in Attica who 'would dare to breathe a 
word against nie,ifor the golden f plane- 
tree of the great king. 


Never fear. Wiiios Avill not be so 
cruel. Your eloquence Mill triumph 
over all accusations. The Furies will 
skulk away like disappointed syco- 
j)haiits. Ojily address the judges of 
lu ll in the speech M*hich you wore pro- | 
v(‘n1ed from speaking last assembly, j 
“ When I oonsid(‘r”' is not that the, 
beginning of it ? Come, man, do not j 
be angry. Why do you pace up and : 

with such long steps ? You are j 
not in Tartarus yet. You seem to 
think that you are already stalking, 
like poor Achilles, 

Witli .stride 

tln-ongh tlio plain of Asphodel.”* 
SPKUSIPl’L’S. 

How ean you talk so, when you 
know tli.it 1 believe all that foolery as 
little as you do? 


UIPP0M.\CHUS. 

That plane-tree 

ALnniADKS. 

Never mind the plane-tree. Come, 
Callieles, you were not so timid when 
you laundered tlie mcrehautman oft’ 
Cai)e JMalen. Take up the toivh apd 
move, ilippomachus, tell one of the 
bla\c.s to bring a sow. | 

C.VLLICI.i:S. 

And what part are you to phi}' ? 

AJ.CIBIADKS. 

I shall b(* hiiTophant. Herald, to 
your office. Tiuchbeaivr, ad\ a,neo with 
the lights. Como forward, fair novice. 
We will celebrate tho rite within, 
(Kretini.) 


ALCrniAUES. 

T’iien march. You shall he tho ^rier.l’ 
Calhcli-.s you .shall carry the toreh. 
Why do you stare ? 


OUITICISHS ON ITTE PRINCIPAL 
ITALIAN WKITEKS. 


CAIJJCLES. 

I do not much like tho frolic. 

AI.CiniADE.S. 

N.iy, surely you are not taken with a 
fit of piety. If all bo true that is told 
of you, you have as little reason 1 o think 
tlie gods vindictive as any man breath- 
If you be not belied, a certain 
golden goblet w'hich I have seen at 
your hou.se M'as once in tho tem^ile of 
Ju at Coi’cyra. And men say that 
there M'as a pric.ste.ss at Tjiitmtuin 

CALLICLES. 

A fig for tlie gods! I was thiiikiiig 
about tlie Archoiis. You wilf have an 
accusatioj^^id against you to-morrow. 

* See riomer’s Odyssey, xi. fl-OS. 

t Tho crier and torciibenrer Averc impor- 
tant fuiictioimrus at^he celebratiuii of tlie^ 
'Uleiisiiihin niy^terius. 


No. I. Dante. (Januawy 18 ‘ 2 l.) 

I ruircst of stars. Inst in the train of lusrht. 

If better tJiou belong not to thodnwii, 
iSiiLV pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling 
morn 

With thy bright circlet.” Milton. 

lx a review of Italian literature, Dante 
ha.s a double claim to precedency. H« 
was tlie earliest and the greatest Avriter 
of his country. He was tho first man 
Avho fully descried and exhibited tho 
I powera of his native dialect. The i.iatin 
tongue, which, under the most favourable 
eircum-staiices, arAl in the haiid.s of tho 

* The name of king AA-as given in the 
Athoniiin democracy to the magistrate avIio 
exercised those spiritual ftiuoiions #vhlch in 
the monarchical times hod liclongcd to the 
sovereign. His court took cognisance of 
oft'ences against the religion of the state, 
t Siio Herodotus, viii. 28. 
i A sow was sacrificed to Ceres at the ad- 
mission to the greater mysteries. 
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grnatest masters, had still been poor, 
loeble, and singularly unpoetieul, and 
wbicli hail, in the njju of Dante, been 
debased by the admixture of 
rable barbarous words and idioms, was 
still cultivated with siiperstitioua vene- 
ration, and received, in the last sta 
of corruption, more honours than it had 
deserved in the jjeriod of its life anc 
vigour. It was tin: language of tlu 
cabinet, of f lie uiiiviirsity, of tlioehureh 
It was employed by all who aspired to 
distinetionin the higher walls otpoeti’v. 
In eompahsion to the ignorance of hu- 
mistr-ss, a eavalicr might now' and then 
^woehiiin bis passion in IVscaii or Pro- 
veni^al rliymes. The vulgar might oc- 
casionally be edified by a piou*s allegory 
in tlu; popular jargon. "But no WTit- 
bad coneei\eil it possible that the 
diiileet of peasants and markot-women 
should possess sufficient energy and 
precision for i majestic and durable 
work. Dante adventured first. He 
detected tlu* rich treasures of liiought 
and diction which still lay latent in 
their ore. J I e refined them into purity. 
ITe hurnislied them into splendour. He 
fitted tJu‘m for every purpose of use and 
magnificence. And he has thus acquired 
the glory, not only of produeiug the 
finest narrative poem of modern times, 
but also of creating a language, dis- 
tinguished by unrivalled melody, and 
peculiarly capable of furnishing to lofty 
and passionate thoughts their ap- 
propriate gjirb of severe and concise 
<;xpresBion. 

To many this may appear a singular 
panegyric on the Italian tongue. Indeed 
the great, majority of the young gentle- 
men and young ladie.s, wdio, when they 
are asked whether they read Itah'an, 
answer ‘yes,’ never go beyond the storic-* 
•at tho end of tlieir grammar, — The 
Pastor Pido, — or an net of Artasoree. 
They could as soon read a Babylonian 
brick as a canto of Ddute. IT owe it is 
a general opinion, among tliose who 
Mxsow little or nothing of the subject, 
.Uuit thiiLadmirable language is sidaptcd 
to tne elfeniiiiate cant of soiiuet- 
1^rS| musicians, and connoisseurs. 

V The fact is that Dante and Petrarch 
liave been the Oromasdes and Arimanes 
^flialiau literature. I wish not to 


[detract from the merits of Polrarcli. 
I No one can doubt that his poems ex- 
hibit, amidst some iml;ecility and more 
affi*etation, much elegance, ingenuity, 
and tenderness. They present us with 
a mixture w’iiicli can only bo compared 
h) the whimsical concert described by 
tin; hunuM-ous poet of Modena : 

“ fi' iiiliau gli u<;i{uiuoli, al primo alhore, 

E "li ciintar verai d'amore.”* 

I am not, however, at present sjxvikiug 
of the intrinsic excellencies of his writ- 
ings, which I shall take another oppor- 
tunity to examine, but of the effect 
which they jirodueed on tlic literature 
of Itfdy. Tho florid and luxurious 
charms of his style t*iitice,d tlic po.ets 
and tho public from the contemplation 
of nobler and .sterner models. In truth, 
though a rude state of society is that 
in which groat original w orks are most 
frequently produced, it is also that in 
which they are w'orst apprceiateil. This 
may apjjoar paradoxical; but it is 
proved by experience, and is consistent 
w'itli reason. To be without any ro- 
ceh'cd canons of taste is good for tlie 
few wiio can create, but bad for tho 
many w'lio can only imitate and judge. 
(Treat and active minds cannot remain 
at rest. In a ciiltivated age they !iro 
too often coiit(*nted to move on in the 
beaten path. Pul wiiere no patli exists 
they will make one. Tlim. the Iliad, 
the Odyssey, the Divine Conu'dy, ap- 
peared in dark and half barbarou.s 
time.*: and thus of the few' oj’igiiial 
works which have been produced in 
marc polished ages w^e owe a large pro- 
portion to men in low stations and of 
luiinfonned minds. I will instance, in 
oiu* own language, the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress and llobinson Crusoe. Of all the 
prose w'orks of fiction which we possess, 
these are, I will not say the best, but 
tho most peculiar, the most nuprece- 
leuted, the most inimitable.^ Had 
Hiin^an and Defoe been educated gen- 
tlemen, they would probably luivo pub- 
lished ti’qiislations and imitations of 
French romances "by a iierson of 
quality.” I am not sure tliV,we should 
]ia-\ft had Lear if Shakspeare' Jiad been 
able to read Sophocles. 

( 

Tassonl ; Secchia llapita, c.^utu i. stanza 6. 
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Riit*tIif‘so circurastancos, while they 
fo&ttT genius, are unfavourable to the 
science of criticism. Men iudge by 
comparison. They are unable to csti- 
:iiate tlie grandeur of an object when 
there is lui standai’d by which they can 
measure, it. One of the French philo- 
sophers (T beg Gerard’s pardon), who 
accompanied Napoleon to Eg^’pt, tells 
us that, when he first ^nsited tlic great 
Pyramid, he was surprised to see it so 
dimiiiul ive. It stood nluiio in a bound- 
less plain. There was nothing near it 
from w'hieh he could calculate its mag- 
jiitude. Hut when the camp u'as 
pitclied ljcsid(‘, it, and the tents ap- 
l)eared like diminutive specks around 
its base, Jio then peiveivcd the im- 
iiicnsity of this mightiest work of man. 
.Tn th(‘ same manner, it is not till a 
crowd (jf petty wjiters has sprung up 
that tile merit of the j^’eat mastex’- 
spiri )f lit crature is understood. 

AVe have indeed amjilo proof that 
Dante was highly admired in his own 
and the following age. T wish that we 
Jiad C(][ual proof that he was admired 
for his cxcolleiicics. But it i.s a rc- 
markahle ciorrolioration of what has 
been said, that this great man seems to 
have been utterly niiublo to appreciate 
Jiiniself. In his treatise Jk 
FJoqunitia ho talks with satisfaction of l 
what he has done for ftali.in literature, 
of th(! ]»urity and eorreetness of his 
style. “ Cepnndaai,^' says a favourite * 
w riter of mine, ‘‘ il ne.st ni pvr^ ni cor- 
vYc/, indis iJ cst crcatcury Considering 
the difficulties with which Dante had 
to struggle, we niaj' perliaps be more 
inclined than the French critic to allow 


I sics, his theology, all bad of their kind, 
— ^whilo annotators laboured to detect 
allegorical meanings of which the au- 
thor never dreamed, the great powers 
of his imagination, and the incompara- 
ble force of Ilfs stylo, were neither ad- 
mired nor imitated. Arimanes had 
prevailed. The Divine Comedy was to 
that age what St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
to Oinai. The poor Ota licit eaii stared 
jlistlessl}' for a moment at llie lingo 
cupola, and ran into a loy.-hop to play 
[ivith beads. Italy, too, was charmed 
with literary trinkets, aiul played with 
them for four centuries. 

J’rom the time of Petrarch to the 
appearance of Alfieri's tragedies, wo 
may trace in almost, every piigo of 
Italian liferatiire the influence of those 
celebrated sonnets which, from the 
nature both of their bt'auties and their 
faults, were peculiarly unfit to bo 
models for general imitation. Almost 
all the jioets of that pcri«)d, however 
ditfi‘rent in tho degree and quality of 
their talents, arochara(*1erised by great 
(‘xaggeration, and, as .1 necessaiy con- 
sequence, gi’cat coldness of sentiment ; 
by a passion for frivolous and taw'dry 
ornament; and, above all, b}' on ex- 
treme feebleness and diffiiscness of 
j stylo. Tasso, Marino, Giiarini, Mcta- 
slasio, and u erow’dof ivritors of inferior 
merit and celebrity, were spoil-bound 
in the ciichnntcd gardens of a gaudy 
and meretn’eions Alciua, who concealed 
debility and deformity lumeath tho 
deceitful semblaiico of loveliness and 
health. Ariosto, the great Ariosto 
himself, like his own Ruggiero, stooped 
fora time to linger amidst the magic 


him this praise. Still it is by no means 
liis liighcstor most peculiar title to ap- 
plause. It is scarcely necessary to sJiy 
that those qualities which escaped the 
notice of the poet himself were not 
likely to atti-act tho atlontion of tho 
<*oinniGMtators. The fact is, tli.ir, while 


flow'crs and fountains, and to caress tho 
gay and painted sorceress. But to him, 
as to his ow'nEugpcro, had been given 
tho omnipotent ring and the winged 
courser, which boro liim from the para- 
di.se of deception to the regions of light 
and nature. • 


the public liomago was paid to some 
ah.siirditics witli which his works may 
be justly charged, and to r^iaiiy more 
which were falsely imputed to them, 
while l6ii^rei*s w'cre paid to expound 
4ind eulogise his physics, his metaphy- 
, * gifiinondi ; Litt^ature du Atidi 


Tho evil of which I sjiciik was not 
confined to the graver poets. It in- 
fected satire, comedy, burlesque. No 
person can admire n^orc than*I do the 
great masterpieces of wit and humour 
which Italy has produced. Still I 
cannot but discern and lament a 
deficiency, which is common 
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all. I find in them abundance of Rut the living charms which wot e well 
ingenuity, of droll naivete, of profound worth all the rest remained in the 
and just reflection, of Jiappy expression, bloom of eternal youth, and well re- 
Manners, characters, opinions, an* wanled the bold adventurer who 
treated with “ a most learned spirit of roused them from their long slumber, 
human dealing.” Rut •something is In every line of the Philip and the Saul, 
still wantijig. AVe nwl, and w'o ad- the greatest poems, I tliinkf of tlio 
mire, and we yawn. We look in vain eighteentli century, wo may trace the 
for the bacchanalian fury which in- influence of that mighty genius which 
spired the comedy of Athens, for flic ha.s immortalised the ill-starred love of 
fierce and -withering scorn which Eraneesea, and the paternal agonies 
animates the inveetive.s of Juvenal and of Ugolino. Alfiori bequeathed the 
JDr^'dc 11 , or even for the compact and sovereignty of Italian literature to the 
pointed diction which adds zest to the author of the Aristodemus — a man of 
verses of Pope and Roileau. There is genius scarcely inferior to his own, and 
no enthusiasm, no energy, no eonden- a still dovob d disciple of tin* 

sation, notliing which springs fmin great Florentine. It must be aeknow- 
strong fi'eliiig, nothing which tends to ledged that this eminent writer has 
excite it. ]SIany fine thoughts and fi sometimes pushed too far his idolatry 
expressions reward the toil of rending, of Dante. To borrow a sprightly illus- 
Still it is a toil. The iSeeehia Rapifa, tration from »Sir John Deiiliam, he lia.s 
in some points the best poem of its kind, not only imi bated his garb, but bor- 
is painfully diffuse and languid. TJii rowed his elolhos. He often quotes his 
Animali Parlanti of Casti is perfectly phrases; and he has, not very jwdi- 
intolerablc. I admire the dexterity of cioiisly as it appears to me, imitated liis 
the plot, and the liberality of the versification. Nevertheless, he lias 
opinions. 1 admit that it is impossible displayed many of the higher exeellen- 
to turn to a page which does not con- cies of his master ; and his works may 
tain soinctliing tJiat deserves to la* justly inspire ns with a hope that tlio 
reirn’inbored ; but itisatleast.«!ixtiine.« Italian language will long flourish 
ns long as it ought to be. And the under a new literary dynasty, or rather 
ganuloiis feebleness of the style i.s a under the legitimate lino, which has at 
still greater fault than the length of length been restored to a throne long 
th(? work. occupied by specious nsni*poi*s. 

It niaj" be thought tliat I have gone The man to whom the lilersvture of 
too far in attributing tlieso evils to the s country owes its origin and its 
influence of the worlss and the fame of revival was born in times singularly 
Petrarch. It cannot, however, be adapted to call forth his extraordinary 
doubted that they have arisen, in a powers. Religions zeal, chivalrous love 
gi’cat measure, from a neglect of the and honour, democratic liberty, are the 
style of Dante. This is not more three most powerful principles that 
pi*oved by the <.lecliiie of Italian poetiy have ever influenced the character of 
than by its rosusoitat ion. After the lai^e masses of men. Each of them 
lapse of four hundred and fifty years, singly has often excited the greatest 
thorn appeared a man capable of ap- enthusiasm, and produced the most, im- 
}:rcciating and imitating the father of portant changes. In the time of Dante 
Tuscan literature — Vitl orio Alfieri. all the three, often in amalgamation, 
Like the prince in the, nursery tale, he generally in conflict, agitated the pub- 
songht and found the Sleeping Reauty lie mind. The preceding generation 
within the rei'osses which liad so long had witnessed the wrongs and the 
concealed her from mankind, 'fhe revenge o^the brave, the accomplished, 
portal was indeed rusted by time; — the unfortunate Emperor Frederic tl\e 
tliC dust of ages had accumulated on Second, — a poet in an ag^^V^f scliool- 
the ' hanging ; — ^the furniture was of men, — a philosopher in an "age of 
antique fashion ; — and the gorgeous monks, — a state.qman in an age of cm- 
.^loiir of the embroidery had faded, .aders. During tlA whole life of the 
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poet, ftal y was experiencing the conso- 
(piences of the memorable struggle 
which he liad maintained against tin 
( ■hiirch. The finest works of imagiiiii* 
tioii liavo always been produced ii 
limes of political convulsion, as the 
ricliest vineyards and the sweetesi 
ih)uei‘< always grow on the soil wliicl 
has been fertilised by the fiery delug v 
of a volcano. To look no further than the 
literary history of our own e^^intry, can 
we doubt that Shakspeare was in a great 
measure produced by the Reformation, 
and Wordsworth by the French' Revo- 
lution ? Poets often avoid political 
trausaetior.s; they often aifect to 
(lospise them. But, whether they per- 
ceive it or not, they must be infiuenced 
by them. Aa long as their minds have 
any point of contact wtli those of their 
fellow-nu ii, the electric impulse, at 
whatever distance it may originate, 
will bo circuitously communicated to 
them. 

Tliis will bo the ease even in huge 
societies, where the division of labour 
enables many sjioeulative men to ob- 
serve the face of nature, or to analyse 
their own minds, at a distance from the 
seat of political transactions. In the 
little republic of which l)ahte wa.s a 
member the state of things was vhry 
different. Tlicsc small communities 
arc most unmercifully abused by most 
of oiir modern professors of the science 
of government. In such states, they 
toll us, factions are always most vio- 
lent : where both parties are cooped up 
witliin a narrow space, political differ- 
onco necessarily produces personal 
malignity. Every man must bo a sol- 
<lior; every moment may produce a 
w’ar. citizen can lie down secure 
that he shall not bo roused by the 
alainim-bcll, to repel or avenge an in- 
jury. In such petty quarrels Greece 
squandered the blood which might have 
■piircltased for her the permanent em- 
pire of the world, and Italy wasted the 
energy and the abilities which would 
have enabled her to defend- her inde- 
pendence^ against the Pontiffs and the 
Csesars^^ 

All this is tnie : yet there is still a 
compensation. ^Mankind has not 
derived so much benefit from the em- 


pire of Rome as from the city of 
Athens, nor from tho kin^om of 
France as from the city of Elorence. 
Tho violeiiee of party feeling may be 
an evil ; but it calls forth that activity 
of mind wlfich in some states of 
society it is desirable to produce atony 
expense. Universal soldiership may be 
an e^il; but where every man is a sol- 
dier there will be no standing army. 
And is it no evil that one man in every 
fifty should bo bred to the trade of 
slaughter ; should live only by de- 
stroying and by exposing himself to be 
iestroyed; should fight without en- 
thusiasm and conquer without glory ; 
be sent to a hospital when wounded, 
and rot on a dunghill when old ? Such, 
■>ver more than two-thirds of Europe, 
IS the fate of soldiei*s. It was some- 
thing that the citizen of Milan or 
Florence fought, not merely in tho 
vague and rlietorical sense in which the 
trds are often used, but in sober 
truth, for his pa)*ents, lii^t cUildnm, his 
nds, Ills house, his altars. It was 
something that ho marched forth to' 
battle beneath the Curroccio, which 
had been tho object of his childisli 
veneration ; that his aged fallier looked 
iown from tho battlemeiiTs on his ex- 
jloits ; tliat his friends and his rivals 
were the witnesses of his glory. If he 
fell, he was consigned to no venal or 
heedless guardians. The same day 
;aw him conveyed within tho W'alls 
vhich he had defended. His wounds 
were dressed by his mother ; his con- 
fession was whispered to the friendly 
driest who had heard and absolved the 
[bUies of his youth ; his last sigh was 
treathed upon the lips of the lady of his 
ove. Surely there is no sword like that 
which is beaten out of a plouglishare. 
'Suredy this state of things was not un- 
uixedly bad : its evils were alleviated 
)y enthusiasm and by tenderness ; and 
t will at least be acknowledged that it 
vas well fitted to nurse poetical genius 
n an imaginative and o^ervant mind. 

Nor did tho rcligjous spirit of the 
age tend less to tlus result than its 
political circumstances. Fanaticism is 
an evil, but it is not the greatest of 
)Yils. It is good that a people should 
le roused by any means from a state 
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of litter torpor; — th:il their minds 
should he diverted Ironi objects merely 
sensual, to meditations, however eiTO- 
neous, on the mysterit^s of the inoml 
and intcUectiial world ; and from in- 
terests which arc immi'dhitcly selfish 
to those which relate to the past, the 
future, and the remote. These effects 
liave sonietinii's bccui produced by the 
worst superstitions that ever existed; 
but the Catholic relijL^ion, even in tlie 
time of its utmost extravaganco and 
atrocity, never wholly lost the spirit of 
the Oreat Teacher, whose precepts 
form the noljlest code, ns Ilis conduct 
fiirnislt'd the purest example, ofmoiad 
«*xi*ellence. It is of all religions the 
most poetical. The ancient supersti- 
tions furnished the fancy with beauti- 
ful images, but took no liold on the 
lieart. The doctrines of the Reformed 
Clmrehes liavc most powerfully influ- 
enced the feelings and the ooiiduct of 
men, but have not presented them willi 
visions of sensible beauty and grandeur. 
The Roman Catholic Church has united | 
to the awful doctriuoa of the one ivliat 
Mr. Coleridge calls the “fair humani- 
tios” of the other. It lias eiinehed 
sculpture and painting with IIk' Joveli- 
. cst and most majestic forms. To the 
Phidian Jnpifer it can oppose the 
Moses of Michael Angelo ; and t o Iho 
voluptuous beauty of tlu'- Queen of 
Cyprus, tlie serene and ]»ensivo loveli- 
ness of the Virgin Motlier. The legends 
of its martyrs and its saints may vie in 
higenuity and interest uitli tlie mytho- 
logical fables of Greece ; its ceremonies 
iUid processions wore the delight of the 
vulgar; the huge fabric of secular 
power with which it was connected at- 
tracted the admiration of the statesman. 
At the same time, it never lost sight of 
the moat solemn and tremendous doc- 
trines of Christianity, — the iiicaniate 
God, — tlie judgment, — tlie retiibution, 
—the eternity of happin'^ss or torment. 
Thus, while, like the ancient religions, 
it received incalculable support iroin 
fpolicy and ceremony, it never ivliolly 
heoaine, lilfe those religions, a merely 
polfti^l and ceremonial institution. 

'The beginning of the thirteenth con- 
was, as Machiavelli has remarked, 
tae era of a great revival of this extra- 


oixlinary system. The iv)liey of *£11110- 
cent,— the growth of tlie inquisition 
and the mendicant orders, — the wars 
against the Albigeiisei^ the Pagans of 
the East, and the unfortunatf* princes 
of the liouse of Swabia, agitated Italy 
during the two foll(#wing generations. 
In this iioint Dante was eoin])letoly 
imdcr the influence of his age. He ivas 
a mail of a turbid and melanelioly spi- 
ri t . In ‘'J^y youth lie had en terl aiii(‘d 
a strong ana uiiforlunalc passion, wJiieJj, 
long after the death of her whom ho 
lov«d, contiiined to liaiint him. Dissi- 
jiation, ambition, misfortunes Jiad not 
(‘ffaeed it. lie was not only a sincere, 
but a passionate, believer. The erimes 
and abuses of tJie Church of Romo 
were indeed loathsome to him ; but to 
all its doctrines and all its rites lie ad- 
Jiered willi enthusiastic fondness and 
veneralioii ; and, at length, driven from 
his native country, reduced to a sit nation 
the most painful to a man of his dispo- 
sition, eondemned to learn by experi- 
ence that no* food is so biller as the 
lycad of f[epenflciic*e, "'aiiil no aseeiit sq 
plrnifiil as the sFaircaso of a jiatron, — 
his wounded spirit took refuge in vi- 
sionary devotion. Beatrice, tJit‘ nnfor- 
gotten object of his early tend('rness, 
was invested by his imagination with 
glorious and my steiious attril uit es ; sh 0 
was enthroned among the higlie-Jt of 
the celestial hierarchy : Almiglily Wi*-- 
dom had assigned to her the ee.re of 

the sinful and ui wmideriT who 

had loved her with siicli a perfe,c tlove.t 
By a confusion, like that which often 
tekes place in dreams, he. has .sometimes 
lost sight of her human nature, and 
oven of her personal existence, and 
.seems to consider her as one of the 
attributes of the Deity. 

But those religious hopes which had 
released the mind of the sublime en- 
thusiast fj*om the teiTors of death had 
not rendered his speculations on human 
life more cheerful. This is an incon- 
sistency whicli may often be observed 
in men of a*similar temperament. ^ Ho 

** Tu provcral si come s.^ di sale l 

Lo pauo altrui, e come 6 duro caS.'’ 

Lo ixsenUcre e’lsalir perl’ altrui scale.” 

J’aratiiso, caiibo XMi. 

L'amico mio, e non della vcntnr.-i.” 

In/iTHOy canto ii. 
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Iioj t'Hbr hai:>pinoss beyond the grave : 
but he lolt none on earth. It is from 
this cause, more than from any other, 
that liis description of Heaven is 
so far inferior to tlio Hell or the 
Piii'gatory. With tlie passions and 
miseries of the sidfering spirits he focls 
iv strong sympathy. Rut among the 
beatified lio appears as one who has 
nothing in common with them, — as 
one who is incapable of comprehending, 
not only the d(‘gree, but flie nature 
of tlieir enjoyment. We think thatwo 
see, him standing amidst those smiling 
und radiant sjnrits with that scowl of 
unutterable misery on his brow, and 
that curl of bitter disdain on his lips, 
which all Jiis portraits have preserved, 
and which might furnish Chaiitrey with 
hintsfortlie liead of his projected tiJatan. 

There is no poet whose intellectual 
and moral character are so closely con- 
nected. Tlio great source, as it appears 
to mo, of the power of tlio Divine 
Comedy is the strong belief with which 
tlnj story seems to bo told. In this 
re&peet, the only books which approach 
to its exec'llence ju:e Gulliver’s Travels 
and Robiiisoii Crusoe. The solemnity I 
of his asseverations, the consistency 
and minuteness of his details, the esir- 
nestiiess with which he labours to make 
the road(‘r imdcrstaiid the exact shape 
and size, of everything that he describes, 
give :in air of reality to his wildest 
fictions. I should only weaken this 
statement by quoting iiistences of a 
feeling which pervades the whole work, 
and to which it owes much of its faisci- 
nat ion. This is the real j ustltication of 
the many passages in his poem which 
bad critics havtJ condemned as gro- 
tesque. I am coiicemed to see that 
3VIi*. Cary, to whom Dante owes more 
than ever poet owed to translator, lias 
sanctioned an accusation utterly un- 
worthy of his abilities. “His solici- 
tude,” says tliat gentleman, “to define 
all his images in such a manner as to 
bring them within the circle of our 
vision, and to subject them t9 the power 
of the pencil, renders him little better 
than grftt^sque, where Milton has since 
tauglit’ us to expect sublimity.” It is 
.‘true that Dante has never shrunk from 
embodying his clhceptions in detemX- 


[iiate words, that he has oven given 
measures and numbers, where Miltou 
would have h'ffc his images to float uii- 
deflned in a gorgeous haze of language. 
Both were right. Milton did not pro- 
fess to have 'been in heaven or hell. 
He might therefore reasonably confine 
himself to inagnifieeiit generalities. 
Ear (lilfert'xit was the ofiice of. the 
loncty traveller, who liad wandered 
through the nations of the dead. Had 
he described the abode of tlie rejected 
spirits in language resembling the 
splendid lines of the EnglisJi Poet, — 
had ho told us of — • 

“ An nniverse of dentil, wliifli (lod by curse 

Created evil, for evil only 

Wlium all life dies, death lives, and Nature 
breeds 

Perverse all monstrous, all prodiflriotLs things, 

• Abominable, unutterabU', and Avorse 

Titan fables yet have ingned, or fenr con- 
ceived, 

Oorgons, and hydras, .'indehinueraH dire” — 

this would doubtless have been noble 
writing. But where would liavo been 
that htrong impression of reality, 
which, ifP accordance with his plan, it 
should have been his great object to 
produce ? ‘ It was absolutely imcesMary 
for him to delineate accurately “all 
monstrous, all*p^igious things,” — to 
utter w'hat miglit to otliers appear 
“unutterable,” — to relate >vith the air 
of truth what fables had nover feigned, 
— to embody what fear had never con- 
ceived. And I will frankly confl'ss 
that the Viiguc sublimity of Milton 
affects me less tlian tliese reviled do- ^ 
tails of Dante. Wo read Miltou ; and 
wo know that we are reading a great 
poet. When we read Dante, the poet 
vanishes. Wo are listening to the man 
who has returned from “the valley of 
the dolorous abyss ; ” wo seem to 
see the dilated eye of horror, to hear 
the shuddering accents with which he 
tells his fearful tale. Considered in 
this lights the ^larrativcs are exactly 
what they should be, — definite in theni- 
sclves, but suggesting to the mind ideas 
of awful and indefinite wonder. They 
are made up of the images of <the cstrth : 
— they are told in the languiige of . the 
earth.--^Yet the whole effect is, beyond 

* “ La valle d’ablsso doloroso.”— 
canto iv. 
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expression, wild and unearthly. The i 
fact is, that supernatural beings, as 
long as tiiey arc considered merely with 
reference to their own nature, excite 
our feelings very feebly. It is when 
the great gulf which separates them 
from us is passed, when wo suspect 
some strange and undefinablo relation 
between the laws of the visible and 
the invisible w'orld, that they rouse, 
perliaps, tlio strongest emotions of 
which our nature is capable. How 
many clnldren, and how many men, 
are afraid of ghosts, who are not afraid 
of Ood ! And this, because, though 
tliey <‘iitertain a much strong(T conA’ic- 
tioii of the existence of a DeitA' tlmn of 
the reality of apparitions, they haA’c no 
apprelieiision tliat he Avill manifest 
himself t<j them in any sensible nnm- 
ner. Wiiile this is the casi‘, to describe 
Hupci'huniaii beings in the language, 
uiul to attribute to them the action^!, 
of humanity may be grotesque, uiiphi- 
losopliical, inconsiatoiit ; but it Avill be 
the only mode of working upon the 
feeling.s of men, and, therefore, the only 
mode suited for poetry. Shakspeare 
nnder.stood tliis well, as lie understood 
everything that belonged to his art. 
Who (lo(’.s not .sympathise Avith the 
raiJluro of Ariel, Hying after sunsi’t on 
the wings of the bat, or sucking in the 
cnp.s of flowers Avith the bee? Who 
does not shudder at the caldron of 
Macbeth? Where is tlie philosopher 
Avlu) is not moA’cd Avheii he thinks 
of the strange connection betAveen 
the iuf(*rmil spirits and ‘•the sow’s 
■ blood that hath eaten her nine far- 
roAV?” ^Biit this diflieult task of 
ropreseii^mg supernatural beings to our 
minds, in a nuiniier AV’hieh shall be 
neither nnintelligible to our intellects 
nor Avliolly inconsistent witii our ideas 
of their nature, has never been so Avell 
performed as by Dante. I Avill refer to 
three instances, whicli. perhaps, 
the most striking : — tin description of 
the transformations of the serpents and 
the robbers, in Uie twenty-tilth canto 
of .tjke Infi^i^o, —the passage coneeni- 
inf;J7inirod. in the thirty-first canto of 
t$d;famo part, — ^and the magiiifieent 
^t^es.sion in the tw'enty-nintii canto 
the Pnr^torio. 


The metaphors and comparisdiis of 
Dante harmonise admirably w'iih that 
air of strong reality of which I have 
spoken. They have a A'ery peculiar 
character. He is perhaps the (uily ])oet 
AA’ho.se Avritings would becoiue^niueli h*s.s 
intelligible* if all illustrations of this 
sort W’ere expunged. His .^similes an* 
frequently rather those of a traveller 
than of a poet. He employs them not 
to display his ingenuity by fanciful 
analogies, — not to delight Jlie reader by 
affording him a distant and pn'^sing 
glimpse of beautiful images remote 
fi*om tho path in w-hich he is proceed- 
ing, — but to giA'c ail exact idea of tho 
objects AvhicJi he is describing, by com- 
paring them Avith others genorallj^ 
known. The boiling pitch in Male- 
bolge Avas like that in tlin A'enctian ar- 
.senal:-~the mound on Avhieli ho tra- 
velled along the banks of riilegetlion 
Avas like that betAveen Olicnt and 
Bruges, but not so large : — tlie cavities 
Avliere the Sinioniacal prelates ni'c con- 
fined resemble the fonts in the Cliurcli 
of John at Florence. Eavi*}^' render of 
Dante Avill recall many other illustra- 
tions of this description, AA'liich add to 
the appearance of sineerily and ('nrnesi- 
iiess from Avhich tlie narraliv(* dl'ri^e^i 
so much of its iiitere.st. 

Many of his comparisons, again, .are 
intended to gm? an exact iilca of Ins 
feelings under particular eirenrnsl ance>.. 
The delicate shades of grief, of fe.ir, 
of anger, are rarely discriminated with 
suffleioit accuracy in the Janguagr* of 
the most refined nations. A rude dia- 
lect never abounds in nice distinctiou'i 
of this kind. Dante therefore employs 
the most accurate and infinitely the 
mast poetical mode of marking tlie 
precise state of his mind. EA’ery per- 
son who has experienced the bewilder- 
ing effect of sudden bad tidings, — tlie 
stupefiiction,— the vague doubt of the 
truth of our own perceptions wliieb 
they produce, — will understand the fol- 
lowing simile : — “ I Avas as he is who 
dreameth his own harm, — ^wlio, dream- 
ing, wishes that it may be all a dream, 
so that ho desires that Avliksl* , is as 
though it were not.” This is only one 
out of a hundred equally striking and 
expressive similitude!?; The compari- 
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sons of Ilomrr and ]\Iilton are raHgni- 
ficenl? digressions. It scarcely injures 
their eftect to detach them from the 
work. Those of Dante are very diffe- 
rent. They derive their beauty from 
the context, and reflect beauty upon it. 
His embroidery cannot bo taken out 
Avithout spoiling the whole Aveb. I can- 
not dismiss this part of the subject 
witliout advising every person who can 
muster suflScient Italian to read the 
simile of the shc(*p, in the tliird canto 
of tlic Purgatorio. I think it the most 
perfect passage of the kind in the world, 
the most imaginative, the most pictu- 
resque, and the most sweetly expressed. 

No peiA-ion can have attended to tin 
Divine Comedy without observing how 
little impression the forms of the ex- 
lornal world appear to have made on 
the mind of Daiito. His. temper and 
his situation had led him to fix his ob- 
servation almost oxelusivoly on human 
nature. The exquisite opening of 
tlio eighth* o^into of the Purgatorio 
affords a strong instance of this, 
lie leaves to otlicrs the earth, the 
ocean, and tlic sky. His business is 
with man. To other writers, eA’cniiig 
the season of dews and stars 
and radiant clouds. To Dante it is the 
hour of fond recollectiop and passionate 
deA’otion, - the hour which melts the 
heart of the mariner and kindles the 
love of the pilgrim, — the hour when 
tlie toll of the bell seems to mourn for 
another day which is gone and will 
return no iiu)re. 

The feeling of the present ago has 
taken a direction diametrically opposite, 
■file magnificence of the physiail world, 
and its influence upon the human mind, 

* I cam lot help observing' that tJ ray’s iini- 
1 iition of that noble line 
“ Che piiia *1 jriorno piaiigcr che si nmoro,” — 
is OTIC of the most striking instances of injn- 
tlicious plagiarism with wliich I am ac- 
cpTaintcfl. Dante did not put this strong 
ixsrsonilication at the l)cginnii)g of his do- 
rription. The imagination of the render is so 
hell Jjrepaml for It by the previous lines, 
that it appears peifectly natural and pathetic. 
Placed as Gray has placed it, neither preceded 
nor followed by ruiy thing that harmonises 
with it, it hocorara n frigid conceit. Woe to 
the nuskilfjil ridi 
horses o^.ehiUes ! 

* . 

ar£pa<ri ye $i/rjToitri Saf».ijfA.«vai ^6’ oxee<rtf<u, 
aAAcuy’ ^ affardn} re'ne in^riip* 


have been the favourite themes of our 
most eminent poets. The herd of blue- 
stocking ladies and sonneteering gen- 
tlemen seem to consider a strong sensi- 
bility to the “ splendour of the p;riiss, 
the glory of the flower,” as an ingre- 
dient absolutely indis]7ensable in the 
formation of a poetical mind. They 
treat with contempt all writers who are 
unfortunately 

ncc ponoro inenm 
Artifices, ncc ms saturinn landare. 

The orthodox poetical creed is more 
Catholic. The noblc-st earthly object 
of the contemplation of man is man 
himself. The universe, and all its fair 
and glorious forms, are indeed included 
in the wide empire of tlic imagination; 
but she has placed her home and her 
sanctuary amidst the incxliaustiblo va- 
rieties and the impenetrable mysteries 
of the mind. 

In tutte parti impera, c qnivi ivgge ; 

Quivi t lasuaciUadc, c 1* alto seggio.* 

Othello is perhaps the greatest work in 
the world. Erom what does it derive 
its power ? From the clouds ? From 
the ocean ? From the mountains ? Or 
from love strong as death, and jealousy 
cruel ns the grave ? AVhat is it that 
wo go forth to see in Hamlet ? Is it 
a reed shaken with the wind ? A small 
celandine? A bed of daffodils? Or 
is it to contemplate a mighty and Avay- 
Avard mind laid bare before us to the in- 
most recesses? It may perhaps b<* doubt- 
ed whether the lakes and the hills are 
better fitted for the education of a poet 
than the dusky streets of a huge capi- 
tal. Indeed who is not tired to death 
Aviih pure description of seener}" ? Is 
it not the fact, that external objects 
never strongly excite' our feelings but 
when they are contemplated in refer- 
ence to man, as illustrating his destiny, 
or as influencing his character? The 
most beautiful object in t he world, it 
will be allowed^ is a beautiful woman. 
But who that can analyse his feelings is 
not sensible that she owes her fascination 
less to grace of outline and delicacy of 
colour, than to a thousand aissociations 
which, often nnperceh'ed by oui*6clves, 
connect those qmilitics i»ith the source 

* Intemo, canto i. 
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of our existence, witli the iiourishmen 
of our infancy, with the passions of our 
youth, with the hopes of our age — ^witi 
elegance, with vivacity, with tender- 
ness, with the strongest of natural 
instincts, with the dearest of social 
ties ? • 

To those who think thus, the insen- 
sibility of tlio Florentine poet to the 
beauties of nature will not appear ar 
unpardonable deficiency. On mankind 
no writer, w'itli the exception of Shak- 
spcitro, has looked with a more pene- 
trating eye. I have said that his poeti- 
cal eliJiraeter had derived a tinge from 
his pi'culiar temper. It is on the sterner 
and darker passions that he delights to 
dwell. All love, excepting the half-mystic 
passion which he still felt for his buried 
Roatriee, liad palled on the licreo and 
restless exile. The sad stoiy of Rimini 
is almost a single exception. I know 
not Avhether it has been remarked, tluit, 
in one point, misanthropy seems to have 
atfected his mind as it did that of Swift. 
Nauseous and revolting images s«‘cm to 
havo had a fascination fur his mind ; 
and he repeatedly places before his 
readers, with all the energy of his in- 
comp.*! rablo style, the ino.st ]oat.h.somo 
objects of the .scwti* and tlie dissecting- 
room. 

There is another peculiarity in the 
poem of Dante, Avliich, I think, dasen'es 
notice. Ancient mythology has hardly 
over been successfully interwoven witJi 
modern poetry. One class of writers 
have introduced the fabulous deities 
merely as allegorical representatives of 
love, w’iiic, or wisdom. This necessa- 
rily renders their works tamo and cold. 
Wc may sometimes admire their inge- 
nuity ; but with what interest CJin we 
road of beings of whose personal exist- 
ence the writer does not suffer us to 
entertain, for a moment, even a conven- 
tional belief? Even Spenser’s allegory 
is scarcely tolerable, till wo contrive to 
forget that Una .««ignifiv« luuoecnce, and’ 
consider her merely as an oppressed 
lady under the protection of a generous 

* iThose writers who have, more judi- 
eibitsly, attempted to preserve the per- 
aondlity of the classical divinities hare 
&iled from a different cause. They 


have been imitators, and imitators at a 
disadvantage. Euripides and OUtullus 
believed in Bacchus and Cybele as little 
as we do. But they lived among men 
who did. Their imaginations, if not 
their opinions, took the colour of the 
age. Hence the glorious inspiration 
of the- Bacchffi and the Atys. Our 
minds are formed by circum.stauccs : 
and I do not believe that it would be 
in the power of the greatest modern 
poet to lash himself up to a degive ol' 
enthusiasm adequate to tin* production 
of such works. 

Dante alone, among the poets of 
later times, luis been, in this ro.‘«poct, 
neither an allcgorist nor an imitator: 
and, consequently, he alone has intro- 
duced the ancient fictions w'ith effect. 
His Miuos, his Cliaron, his Pluto, are 
absolutely terrific. Nothing can be 
more beautiful or original than the use 
wliicli lie has made of tlio River of 
licthe. Ho has never assigned to his 
mythological characters any functions 
inconsistent with ’ creed of the 
Catholic Church, has related no- 
thing concerning them w'hich a good 
Christian of that, ago might not bolievo 
possible. On this account, there is 
nothing in these passages that appears 
puerile or pedantic. On the coiitraiy, 
this singular use of classical names 
suggests to the mind a vague and awful 
idea of some mysterious revolalion, 
anterior to all recorded history, of 
which tlie dispersed fragments might 

7<i been retained amidst the impos- 
tures and .superstitions of later reli- 
gions. Indeed the mythology of the 
Divine Comedy is of the elder and 
more colossal mould. It breathes the 
spirit of Homer and JEsehylus, not of 
Ovid and Claudian. 

This is the more extraordinary, since 
Dante seems to have been utterly ig- 
norant of the Greek language ; and hi.s 
favourite Latin models could only havo 
served to mislead him. Indeed, it is 
impossible not to remark his admira- 
tion of writers far inferior to himself ; 
and, in paiticiilar, his idolatry of Virgil, 
who, elegant and splendid as he is, has 
no pretensions to the depth'^SJ^d origi- 
nality of mind which characterise his 
Tuscan worshipper. In truth, it may 
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be laid down as an almost unirersa] with which this division of the work 
rule t^iat good poets are btid critics, too much abounds. It may seem ol- 
Their minds are under tlic tyranny o most ahsui-d to quote particular specie 
ten thousand associations imperceptible mens of an oxcelleucc which is difiused 
toothers. The worst writer may easilj over all his hundred cantos. I will, 
happen to touch a spring which is con- however, instance the thiixi canto of 
iiccted in their minds with a long sue- the Inferno, and the sixth of the Pur- 
ces.sion of beautiful images, l^y are gatorio, as passages incomparable in 
like the gigantic slave.s of Aladdin their kind. Tho merit of the latter is, 
gifted witii matchless power, but bound perhaps, ratlier oratorical than pooti- 
by .spells so mighty that when a child cal; nor can I recollect anything in 
whom 1 hey could have crushed toucliec tho great Allieniaii speeches which 
a talisman, of whose secret lie was equals it in Ibree of invective and bit- 
ignorant, they immediately became hi: terness of sarcasm. I have heard the 
\ussals. It has more than once hap- most eloquent statesman of the age 
pened to mo to see minds, graceful and remark that, next to Demosthenes,, 
maje.stic as tlio Titania of Sliakspeare, Dante is the writer who ought to be 
b('wi tolled by tho cliarms of an assV most attentively studied by every man 
ho ' bestowing on it tho fondest ca- who desires to attain oratorical emi- 
res.ses, and crowning it with the sweet- ence. 

est flowers. I need only nioiition the But it i.s time to elo.se this feeble 
])oeTn.s attributed to Ossian. Tlnyaro and rambling critique. I camiotre- 
utterJy worthlcs-s, except as an edifying ‘ in, how'ever, from saying a few 
ijistance of the success of a story with- words upon the translations of the Di- 
out evidence, and of a book without vine Comedy. Boyd’s is ns tedious- 
merit. TJioy are a chaos of words and languid as tho original is nipid and 
w’hieli present no image, of images forcible. Tlie strange measunj wliicli 
whieli hav<* no arebetype: — they are he has eboseu, and, for aught I know, 
without, fonn and void ,* iind darkness invented, is most unfit for such a work, 
is upon the faci^ of tliem. Yet how Translations ought never to be written 
many men of genius have panegj^rised in a veree which requires mueli com- 
aud iijiitatod them! nand of rhyme. The stanza beeome.s 

The stylo of Dante is, if not h a bed of Procrustes ; and the Ihought.s 
higlM'st, perhaps his most pecidiar ex- of tho unfortunate author are aJter- 
eeilence. I know’ nothing with w’liich natcly racked and curtailed to lit their 
it can be compared. The noblest mo- new receptacle. The abrupt and yet 
del.s of Grec-k composition must yield conseculivc style of Dante sufter-s more 
to it. His words are the fewest and han that of any other poet Ijy a ycr- 
thc hest which it is possible to use. sion diffuse in style, and divided iutf> 
Tho first expression in which he paragiaphs, for they deserve no other 
clothes his thoughts is always so ener- name, of equal length, 
getic and comprehensive that araplifi- Notliiiig can ho said in fpoiir of 
cation would only injure the effect. Hayley’s attempt, but that it is bettor 
There is probably no writer in any han Boyd s. His mind was a tolera- 
language who has presented so many ible sjiecimen of filigive w'ork, — rather 
strong pictures to the mind. Yet legaiit, and very feeble. All that can 
there is probably no ^vriter equally con- bo saiil for his best works is ihat they 
cise. This perfection of stylo is the neat. All that can be .said against 
principal merit of the Paradiso, which, !iis worst is that |hey are stupid. Ho 
as I have already remarked, is by no naight have translated Motastasio to- 
means equal in other respects to tho .erubly. But he was utterly unable to 
two preceding parts of the poym. The lo justice to tho 
force and felicity of the diction, how- ** rime e ttspre e chiowj?, 

ever, iire-sistibly attract the readty* " Como si convor^ebbe al trlsto buco."« 
through* 'tile theological lectures and I turn with pleasure from these 
tho sketches of ecclesiastical biography, , « intemo, canto xxxii. 
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wretched performances to Mr. Car/s 
translation. It is a work which well 
deserves a separate discussion, and on 
which, if this article were not already 
too long, I could dwell with great 
pleasure. At present I wiU only say 
that there is no other lersioii in the 
•world, as far as I know, so faithful, yet 
that there is no other version which so 
fully proves that the translator is him- 
self a man of poetical genius. Those 
who are ignorant of tho Italian lan- 
guage should read it to become 
acquainted with the Divine Comedy. 
Those who are most intimate with 
Italian literature should read it for its 
oiigiiial merits: and I believe that 
they will find it difficult to determine 
whether the author destTves most 
praise for his intimacy with the lan- 
guiigc of Dante, or for his extniordinuiy 
mastery over his own. 


CRITICISMS ON THE PRINCIPAL 
ITALIAN WRITERS. 

No. II. PKTiiAitcir. (Apbil 1824.) 

Et vo*^, 0 lauri, carpnm, et to, proxima mjTtc, 
Ibic po!»itsu quoniam sua^-es miscetii! (vlorcs. 

Virgil. 

It w'ould not be easy to name a writer 
whose celebrity, when both its extent 
and its duration arc taken into the ac- 
count, can be considered as equal to 
that of Petrarch. Four centuries and 
a half have elapsed since his death. 
Yet stiU the inhabitants of every 
nation throughont the western world 
are as familiar with his character and 
his adventures as with the most illus- 
tiious names, and the most recent 
aneedi^eSj of their own literary histoiy. 
This is indeed a rare distinction. His 
detractors must acknowledge that it 
could not have been acquired by a 
poet destitute of merjj. His iidmirers 
will scarocly maintain that tho unas- 
sisted merit of Petrarch could have 
raised him to that eminence which has 
not yetd>een attained by SUakspoare, 
Milton, or Dante, — that eminoiice, of 
which perhaps no modern writer, ex- 
pepting himself and Cervantes, has long 


retained possession, — an European re- 
putation. o 

It is not difficult to discover .some of 
the causes to which this great man has 
owed a celebrity, which I cannot but 
think disproportioned to his real claims 
on the admiration of mankind. In the 
first place, he is an egotist. Egotism 
in conversation is universally abhoiTQd. 
Lovers, and, I believe, lovers alone, 
pardon it in each other. No service.s 
no talents, no powers of pleasing, ren- 
der it endurable. Gratitude, admira- 
tion, interest, fear, scarcely prevent 
those who are condemned to listen to 
it from indicating their disgust and 
fatigue. The childless uncle, tin* 
powerful patron, can scarcely extort 
this compliance. We leave the inside 
of the mail in a storm, and mount the 
box, rather than hear the hi.story of 
our companion. The chaplain bites his 
lips in the presence of the arcli bishop. 
The midshipman yawns at the table of 
the First Lord. Yet, from whatever 
cause, this practice, the pest of conver- 
sation, gives to writing a zest which 
nothing else can impart. Rousseau 
made the boldest experiment of this 
kind ; and it fully siiccecd(‘d. In our 
own time Lord Jlyroii, by a series of 
attempts of the same nature, made 
himself the object of general interest 
and admiration. Wordsworth wrote 
with egotism more intense, but less 
obvious; and lie has been rewanled 
W'ith a sect of worshippers, compara- 
tively small in number, but far more 
enthusiastic in their devotion. It is 
needless to multiply instances. Even 
now all the walks of literature are in- 
fested with mendicants for lame, who 
attempt to excite our interest by exhi- 
biting all tho distortions of their in- 
tellects, and stripping the cov€;ring 
from all the putrid sores of their feelings. 
Nor are there wanting many who push 
their imitation of the beggars whom 
they resemble a step furtlier, and who 
fina it easier to extort a pittance from 
the spectator, by simulating deformity 
and debi^ty from which they are ex- 
empt^ than by such lionest labour as 
their health and strength enable them 
to perform. In the meantime the 
credulous public pities and pampers a 
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iiuism;>cp which requires only the of honourable and chivalrous love 

treadmill and tlie whip. This art, were nowJiere to bo found united. Tho 

often successful when employed by matrons and their daughters, confined 
dunces, gives irresistible fascination to in the harem, — insipid, uneducated, 
works which possess intrinsic merit, ignorant of all but tho mechanical arts, 
We are always desirous to know some- scarcely seen till they were married, — 
thing of tho. character and situation of could rarely excite interest; while 

tJio.se who.^e writings wo have perused tlieir brilliant rivals, half graces, half 

with jdeasure. The passages in which harpies, elegant and informed, but 
Hilton has alluded to his own cir- fickle and rapacious, could never in- 
cuinstancos are perhaps road more spire respect. 

frcriuciitly, ami with inoro interest, than . The slate of society in Romo was, in 
any ot.luu’ lines in liis poems. It is this point, far happier ; and the Latin 
aitiusing to obsen’o with what labour literature partook of tho supcrioi-ity. 
critics have attempted to glean from the The Roman poets have decidedly sur- 
poems of Hoinor some liiiits as to his passed those of Greece in tlio delinea- 
sitiiation and feelings. According to tion of the passion of love. There is 
one liypotliesis, he intended to describe no subject which they have treated 
himself under the name of Doinodoeus. with so much success. Ovid, Catullus, 
Others inainlaiii that he was the iden- Tibullus, Horace, and Propertius, in 
tical Pheinius whose, life Ulysses spite of all their faults, must bo 
spared. This propensity of the human allowed to rank high ji this depart- 
mind explains, I think, in a great menl of tho art. To the.se 1 would add 
dcgi’ec, thf? extensive popularity of a my favourite Plautus ; wJio, though lie 
poet whoso works are little else than took his plots from Grecc(‘, found, I 
tlu' expi’(;ssion of his personal feelings, suspect, the originals of his enchanting 
111 tlie second place, Petrarch was female characters at Rome, 
not onl}' nn egotist, but an amatoiy Still man}’^ evils remained: and, in 
egotist. Tlic hopes and fears, the joys the decline of the great empire, all that 
and sorrows, which ho described, were was pernicious in its domestic institu- 
derived from the passion which of all tiou.s appealed more strongly. Under 
passions exerts th(! widest influence, the influence of governments at once 
and which of all passions borrows most dependent and tyrannical, which pur- 
froin the imagination. He had also chased, by cringing to their enemies, 
another immense advantage. He was the power of trampling on their sub- 
thft first eminent amatory ijoet who ap- jecls, the Romans sunk into the lowest 
peared after the great convulsion which state of effeminacy and debasement, 
had changed, Jiotonly the political, but Falsehood, cowardice, sloth, conscious 
Ihe moral, state of tho world. The aud unrepining degradation, formed 
Greeks, who, in their public institu- the national character. Suchacbarac- 
tions and their literary tastva, were ter is totally incompatible with tho 
diametrically opposed to tho oriental stronger passions. Love, in particular, 
nation.s, bore a ecnsiderable i-escni- which, in tho modem sense of the 
bianco to those nations in their word, implies protection and devotion 
domestic habits. Like them, they de- on tho one side, confidence on the 
spised the intellects and immured the other, respect and fidelity on both, 
persons of their women ; and it wa.s could not exist among the sluggish and 
among the least of the frightful evils heartless slaves who cringed around 
to which this pernicious system gave the thrones of Honorius and Augus- 
birth, that all the accomplishments of tulus. At this period the great reno- 
mind, and all the fascinations of man- ration commenced.- Tho warriors of 
iier, which, in n highly-cultivated age, the north, destitute as they wore of 
will generally be necessary to attach knowledge and humanity, brought with 
men to*their female associates, were them, from thrir forests and marshes, 
monopolised by the Fhiynes and the those qualities without which humanity 
Lamias. The indispensable ingredientsj is a weakness and knowledge a curse. 
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— energy — inclepoiidcnfe — tliod-oadof j The* IVoven^cil poets were uiiqiie,stion 
shame — the eontenipt of danger. It ably the masters of the Plorontine. 
would h(; mo.-t intei*estiiig to examine | Ihit they wrote in an age which could 
the manner in ^\llich the admixture of not appreciate their merits ; and their 
the savagvT coinpicrors and the eff'emi- [ imitator lived at the vciy period wiien 
iiatc sla^^*s, sifter many generations of j composition in the vernacular hingnage 
darkness and agitation, produced the began to attract general attention, 
modem Europt an character; — to trace I’etr.ireh was in literature what a 
back, from tlie tirst conflict to tlie iimil Valentine is in love. The public iire- 
amalganiation, the operation of that ferivd him, not because his inerils were 
mysterious aleherny w'hich, from h os- of a transcendent order, but beeansc lie 
tile and worthless elements, has was tin* tirst person whom they saw 
extracted the pure gold of Imman aftiT they awoke from their long sleep, 
nature — to unaljise the ma.ss, and to Nor did Petrarch gain less by eom- 
delermine the proportion in w'hieli tlie ]'arison with liis immediate snee('ssors 
ingredients are mingled. Rut I will J than with those w'ho had preec'c led li ini. 
confine mysi-lf to tho subject to which 1 Till more Ilian a eentury after his di'aHi 
L nave more ])artLcnlarly referred. Tlie ! Italy prodiieed no poet who eoiiM Ik*. 
nature of the passion of love had under- | compared to him. Tliis decay of genius 
gone a eom]->leto ohange. It still re- j is doubtlt'ss to he a.scril)od, in a great 
tained, indeed, tIk* faneifnl and volnp- I iiieaMire, to tin* iiilluenee which Ins own 
tiions cliaraclemwiiieli it bad ju)sses‘-ed w’oi’ks had exercised upfin the lit (‘rat nro 
among the southern nations of anti- (.f his country. Yet it has conduced 
quity. Rut it w^as ting(.Hl w’ith the miudi to his fame. Nothing is more 
superstitious veneration w it h whi'-h the favourable to the reputation of a writer 
northern warriors had hei ii a(*enstome*l than to l>o succeeded by a raet‘ interior 
to regard women. Devotion and w’ar to himself; and it is au advantage, 
had imparted toil Iboir m<j*«t S(.>lemn from obvious eanse*(, much more fre- 
and animating feelings. It was sane- qnently (‘ujoyed by those wlio corrupt 
tified by tlie blessings of the ('iiureh, the national tasle than by those who 
and decorated -vvilli the wreaths of tlio imjirove it. 

tournameni. Venim, as in the ancient Another cause has eo-oporated Antli 


fable, w'as again rinsing abo\o tlie daiA 
and tempe.stuous waves which had so 
long Covered Iku- beanty. Rut she ros«* 
not now. us of old, in exposed and 
luxurious loveliness. She still wore 
the ce.stns of her ancient witchcraft ; 
but the diadem of Juno was on Ikt 
brow, and the a-gis of Pallas in lier 
hand. Love might, in fact, bn e.'illed a 
new passion ; end it is not astonishing 


i 


I 


that the first poet of eniincnec wlio j 


tliu.se Avliieli I have mentioned to spn .id 
the renown f»f Petraridi. I mean I In 
inter(-st AvIiieli is ins])iivd by the cveiils 
of Jiis life - an iiit(‘rest wiiieli mii'-f 
have been strongly felt by his contempo- 
raries, since, after an iiilerval of fivw 
Iiimdred \ears, no eritie can be wiiolly 
exempt fr<.»Tri its intliienco. Among tln^ 
great men to whom we owe the resusci- 
tation of seicnce lie dp.serves llie fore- 
most pl.iec; and his onlhu.sirmfie at- 


wholly dfivot(d his genius to this taclinienl to this groat cause const itntes 
Iheme should have f \eite.l an extraor- hi.'j mo.st ju.st and .splendid title to tho 
dinary sensation. Me may be com- gratitude of posterity. lie Avas tho 

S ared to an adveiitm’er who aeei- a'oI ary of literature. He IoanmI it A^ith 
ent^illy lands in a ricii . ii-l imk’iown ;i perfeet love. He wor.sliippcd it with 
islai^d ; and who, tliobgh he may only an almost fanatical devotion. Ho was 
set up an ill-Jiaped cross upon the tho missionary, who proclaimed its dis- 
shdre, aequin-s posse^ision of its trc*a- eoveries to distant countries -the pil- 
6TITCS, ai^ gives it his iiame. 'fin* grim, Avhd travelled fiir and wide to 
claim of Petrareli Avas indeed Home- collect its reliqncs — the hermit, avIio 
what like that of Amerigo Vespuc**i to retired to seclusion to iiieditats on its 
the continent w hich should 'have beaufies — the champion, who fought its 
derived its appellation from Coliimbi s. l^attlcs — the conquei^or, who, in more 
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thiiu^a metiplioriciil scii.sp, led bar- 1 lure ; — he full its martyr: — he was 
barism and ignorance in triumph, and found dead with his head reclined on 
received in the eapitol Iho laurel which a book. 

his magnificent victory had earned. Those who have studied tlie life and 

Nothing can bo conceived more no- writings of Petrarch with attention, will 
bit! or affecting tlian that ceremony, jierluips be inclined to make some de- 
Tlie superb ]>alaecs and porticoe.s, by tluctions from Ihis panegyric. Jt cannot 
which laid rolled the ivory chariots of he denied that his merits were dis- 
■jVlarias and C;es;u-, had long mouldered figured by a most unpleasant affccta- 
into dust. The laiuvlled fa,sces— the tion. His zeal for literature communi- 
goldcii eagles — tlu! shouting legions — cated a tinge of pedantry to all his 
tln‘ captives and Die pictured citie-s — f'elings and opinions. Ilis love was 
were iiidcetl 'wanting to his victorious the love of a sonnetteer:— liis patriot- 
I'roces.sioii. 'I'lio Lccptre had passetl ism was the patriotism of an antiqua- 
iiway from Home. l?ii( she still re- riaii. The interest with wliieh we con- 
taimd the miglitiiT influence of an in- ti*mplat«) the works, and study the 
tcllcctii.d enipij'c, and was now to confer history, of those who, in former ages, 

I he })rou<lcr reward of an iiilellectnal have occupied onr eoiintry, arises from 
triumph. T(^ the man who had cx- the associations 'U'hicli connect them 
tended the dominion of licr aneitmt with the community in which are corn- 
language— who had erected the trophies prised all the objects of our affection 
of philosophy and imagination in the and our hope. In the mind of Petrarch 
haunts of ignorance and ferocity — these feelings were reversed. He loved 
who^o captives wore the h'.arts of ad- Italy, because, it abounded with the 
mii'ing jialions eiicliained by the inilu- 
eiico of liis song— whose spoils were 
the Ireasnrcs of aiieient genius reseuod 
from ohsciirlly and decay — the Eternal 
(h’ty (dFored I lie just and glorious tri- 
bute of 1'<T gratitude. Amklst the 
ruiiu'd iiK.i’.iiiuents of ancient and the 
infant- ei'ectjojis of modern art he who 
had restored tlic broken link betw^oen 
111 /* two ag(‘S of human clvilisativai was 
(j'owncfl 'with the wTcatli 'which he had 
tlescpved from (he moderns who owed 
to him their refinement — from the an- earecr. Per my own part, 1 look upon 
cieiits ulio owed to him their fame, it with so much fondness and pleasure 
Never was a coronation so august wit- that I feel reluctant to turn from it to 
nesse/l by West minster or by Itheims. the consideration of his works, which 
When we turn from this glorious I by no means contemplate with equal 
spectacle to the private chamber of the admiration. 

]>oet, — when wc contem]>late the slrug- Nevertheless, I think highly of the 
glo of passion ami virtue, — the eye poetical powers of Pelrarch; Ho did 
dimmed, tlie clieek furrowed, by the not possess, indeed, tho art of strongly 
tears of sinful and liopeless de.sire, — presenting sensible objects to the im- 
when we reflect on the whole history of agination ; — and this is the more re- 
his attacliment, from tlio ga_y fantasy of markable, because tho talent of which 
his youth to the lingering despair of I speak is that which peculiarly distin- 
lus age, pity and affection mingle with guishes the Italian poets. In the Di- 
our admiration. Even after death had vine Comedy it is displayed in its 
placed the last seal on his nfiseiy, we highest perfection. It characterises 
see him devoting to tho cause of the almost ever^ celebrated poem in the 
human miind all the strength and language. Perhaps this is to be attri- 
euergy which love and sorrow had but^ to the Giicumstance, that painting 
spared. He lived tlio apostle of litera-, and sculpture had attained a high dc- 


nionnmcnts of tho ancient masters of 
flu* '^vorld. His native city — the fair 
and glorious Florence — the modern 
Athens, then in all the bloom and 
strength of its youth, could not obtain, 
from the most distinguished of its 
citizens, any portion of that passionate 
homage which he paid to the docrepi- 
tiub* of Kome. These and many other 
blemishes, though they must in candour 
be acknowledged, can but in a very 
slight degree diminish the glory of his 
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gree of excellence in Itiily before poetiy 
bad been extensively cultivated. Men 
were debarred from books, but iu‘eus- 
tomod from childhood to contemplate 
the admirable works of art, which, even 
in the thirteenth centurj^ Italy began 
to produce. ITenee their imaginations 
received so strong a bias that, even in 
their writings, a taste for grapliic de- 
lineation is discernible. The progress 
of things in England has heeii in all 
respects diiferent. The L'ons(‘cjuenco 
is, that English historical pictures are 
poems on canvass ; while Itjiliaii poems 
arc pictures j^ainted to the mind hy 
means of "words. Of this nat ional cha- 
racteristic tlje writings of Petrarch are 
almost tot all}' destitute. JTis sonnets 
indeed, from their subject and natur(^, 
And his Latin poems, from the restraints 
which always shackle one who writes 
iji a dead language, cannot fairly b(; 
received in evidence. But his Triumphs 
absolutely required the exercise of this 
talent, and exliibit no indications of it. 

Genius, however, ho certainly pos- 
sessed, and genius of a high order. 
His ardent, tender, and magnificent 
turn of thoiiglit, his brilliant fancy, his 
oomniaud of expression, at once forci- 
ble and elegant, must be acknowledged. 1 
Nature mi'iiut him for the prince ofj 
l}Tic "vmters. Ilul by one fatal present 
slio deprived her other gifts of half 
their value. Ho "would have boon a 
much greater poet Lad ho been a less 
clever man. His ingenuity was the 
bane of his mind. He abandoned the 
noble and natural style, in which he 
might h'.ive excelled, for the conceits 
which h.e [iroduced with a facility ut 
once admirable ami disgusting. Ilis 
muse, like the Roman lady in Livy, 
was tempted by gaudy ornaments to j 
betray the fiislnesses of her strength, 
and, like her, was cmslied br-neath the 
glittering bribes which had seduced her. 

The paucity of his tin dgl)t.s is very 
remarkable. It is impossible to look 
without amazement on a mind so fer- 
tile in combinations, yet so baiTou of 
jmagefi. ^ His amafoiy poetry is wholly 
y^inade up of a very few topics, disp).sed 
'' in so many orders, and oxliibited in so 
many lights, that it reminds us of those 
Arithmetical problems about permuta- 


tions, which so much astonisli the un- 
learned. The French cook, w’ho boast- 
ed that ho could make fifteen different 
dishes out of a nettle-top, was not a 
grejiter master of his art. ’’riie mind 
of Fetrarch "was a kaleidoscope. At 
every turn it j)rcsents us witli now 
forin.s, always fantastic, occasionally 
beautiful ; and wc can scarcely believe 
th,it all tlu'se varieties liave been pro- 
flnced hy lli(‘ same w’orthless fragments 
of glass. The sameness of his images 
is, indeed, in some degree, to he attri- 
buted to the sameness of his subject. 
It would he unreason able to expect 
perpetual variety from so many hun- 
dred com posit ions, all of the sani(“ 
length, all in the same measure, and 
all addr(\ss(‘d to the same insipid and 
heartless coquette. I cannot but sus- 
pect also that th(‘ perverted taste, which 
is the bloniish of his amatory vers({s, 
was to be attributed to the intiiienee of 
Laura, w'ho, prob.ibly, like most critics 
of her sox, preferred a gaudy to a ina- 
jestic style. Be this as it may. lie no 
.sooiiej* cluingos his sulyeet than ho 
changes his manner. When ho speaks 
of the wrongs and degradation of J taly, 
devastated hy fondgii invaders, ancl 
but feebly defended by her pusillani- 
mous children, the effeminate lisp of 
the sonnet teer is exchanged for a cry, 
wild, and solemn, and piercing as lliat 
which proclaimed “Sleep uomore” to 
the bloody house of Cawdor. ‘ Ittilv 
t .seems not to feel her sufferings,” ex- 
claims her impassioned ])oct; ‘‘decrc*- 
pit, sluggish, and biiiguid, will sh(i 
sleep foi ever? Will thoro ho none to 
awake hery Oh that 1 had iiiy hands 
twisted in her li.iir! ” * 

Nor is it with less iTicrgy tliat ho 
denounces against the Mahometan 
Babylon the V(*ngeanco of Europe and 
of Chri.st. His magnificent enumera- 
tion of the ancient exploits of the 
Greeks must alway excite admiration, 
and cannot bo perused witlumt the 
deepest interest, at a time when the 
wise and good, bitterly disappointed in 
so many 6tlier countries, are looking 
* “ Che suoi guai non par cho sentn ; 

VcccbiarSf^ioBa, c Icuta. 

Dormlrii sempro, e non fla chi la svegli ? 

Lo man ! avess’ io a"woltc entrn c capegli.” 

(. Oniizonc xi. 
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breathless anxiety towards the 
natal land of liberty, — tlio field of 
Marathon, — and the deadly j^ass wh(‘rc 
the Lion of Lacedfemon turned to ba}*.* 

His poems on religious subjects also 
deserve tlie highest commendation. At 
the. head of tliese must bo placed the 
Ode to the Virgin. It is, ])erhaps, tlie 
finest liynni in the world. His devout 
veneration’ receives an exquisitely poeti- 
cal character from tlic delicate, pereep- 
tion of th(! sex and the, loveliness of 
Jiis idol, which wo may easily trace 
throughout the wJiole composition. 

I could d\v(‘ll until pleasure on those 
and similar parts of the Avritings of 
iVlrareh; hnt I must return to his 
ama4:oiy poetry: to that he entrusted 
his fame : and to that ho lias princi- 
pally owed it. 

The p7’t Availing defect of his best 
compositions on thiSpubject is the iini- 
A’ersal brilliancy with Avhich they are 
lighted np. The natural language of 
tlie passions is, indeed, often figuratiA'e 
and faiilastio and Avitli iiuno is this 
nioj‘(! the ease than Avith that of loi<'. 
Still there is limit. The feelings 
should, indeed, have their ornamental 
garb; but, lik an elegant Avoman, 
lliey should b( neither mullled nor 
cx|)OSt‘tl. Tlie drapery should bo 
ariMiiged. as at once to ansu or the pur- 
poses of modest concealment and judi- 
cious displa}^ The deeorations should 
‘'Oiiietimes be employed to hide a de- 
fect , and sometimes to liciglitoii abeauty; 
but never to eniieoal, much less to dis- 
tort, the charms to wliich they arc 
subsidiary. The love of Petrarch, on 
the contrary, arrays itself like a foppisli 
saAuige, whose nose is bored Avitfi a 
golden ring, whose skin is painted Avilh 
gi'otesque forms and daz/.Uiig colours, 
and Avhose ears are draAvii down his 
sJiouldcrs by the weight of jewel**. It 
is a rule, without any exception, in 
all kinds of composition, that the prin- 
cipal * idea, the predominant feeling, 
should never be confounded with the 
accompanying decorations. It should 
generally be distingiiishctl from tlicm 
by greater simplicity of expression ; ;is 

•• Maratoiia, o Ic mortali stietto 
( ’lie il il'ese il Lkon con poca gento.” i 
Canzone %. | 


we recognise Napoleon in the pictures 
of his battles, amidst a crowd of em- 
bi*oidored coats and pliinn's, by his 
grey cloak and his hat without a fea- 
ther. In the verses of Petrarch it is 
generally impossible to say Avhat. 
thought is meant to ho prainincnt. 
All is equally elaborate. The chief 
Avears the same gorgeous and degrading 
liA^eiy with his retinue, and obtains 
only his share of tin* iiidifFerent stai'o 
Avhich Avo bestow upon them in com- 
mon. The j)oems have no strong 
lights and shades, no background, no 
foregi’ound ; — they are like the illumi- 
nated figures in an oi*iental manu- 
script, — plenty of rich tints and no 
perspective. Such are the fiiiilts of tho 
most celebrated of thes(j compositions. 
Of those Avhich an; uuiA'ersally acknoAv- 
ledged to be bad il is scarcely possible 
to speak Avith patience. Yet they ha\ e 
much in common with their splendid 
companions. They cliff<T from them, 
as a May-day procession of chimney- 
.sAveepers differs from the Field of Cloth 
of Otdd. 'fhey have the gaiidiness 
but not the wealth. His muse bclong^^ 
to that numerous cla‘*s of females Avho 
I have no objection to be dirt}’, Avhile 
I tiny can bo taAvdiy. When his bril- 
liant conceits are exhausted. In' supplies 
their place with inelajihysieal qiiilibles, 
forced antitheses, bad puns, .‘iiid .... 

rable charades. In his fifth -onm-t 
ho may, J think, be said tfj h.ive 
sounded the low’est cha‘>m of the Pa- 
thos. Upon the Avliole, tliat jiiecemay 
be safely iiroiiouneod to ho tlie worst 
attempt at poetry, and the Avorst at- 
tempt at Avit, in the Avorld. ' 

A strong proof of the truth of these 
criticisms is, that almost all tho son- 
nets produce exactly the same effect on 
tho mind of the roiider. They relate 
to all the A’arions moods of a lover, 
from joy to despair: — yet they are 
perused, as fa^ as my experience and 
observation have gone, with exactly 
tlie same feeling. The fact is, that in 
none of them are the passion and tho 
ingenuity mixed in just pifeportions. 
There is not enough sentiment to dilute 
the condiments Avhich are employed to 
season it. The repa.st which ho sets 
before us resembles tho Spanish enter- 
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tainment in Diydcn’s Mock Astrologer without doubt he shall be called a 
at which the relish of all the dishes blockhead. I cannot, however, refrain 
and sauces was overpowered by the from iisking what is the particular vir- 
common flavour of spice. Fish, — flesh, tuo which belongs to fourteen iis di.s- 
— fowl, — everything at table tasted of tinguished from all other numbers, 
nothing but red pepper. Does it arise from its being a multiple 

The writings of Petrarch may indeed of seven ? Has this principle any 
suffer undeservedly from one cause to rofereneo to the sabbatical ordinance? 
which I must allude. His imitators Or is it to the order of rhymes that 
bave so much familiarised the ear of these singular properties are attached ? 
Italy and of Europe to the favourite to- Unhappily the sonnets of Shakspeare 
pics of amorous flattery and lamentation, differ as much in this respect from thos('. 
that wc can scarcely think them origi- of Petrarclj, as from a Spenserian or an 
nal when we find them in the first octave sfanza. Away with this un- 
author: and, even when our under- meaning jargon! We have pulled 


standings have convinced us that they 
were -ndw to him, they are still old to 
us. This has been the fate of many of 
the finest passages of the most eminent 
writers. It is melancholy to trace a 
noble thought from stage to stage of 
its profanation; to see it transferred 
from the first illustrious wearer to his 
lacqueys, turned, and turned again, 
and at last hung on a scarecrow. 
Petrarch has really suffort^d much from 
this cause. Yet that he should have 
so suffered is a sufficient proof that his 
exeellence.s were not of the liiphp.-»t 
order, A line may bo stolen ; but the 
pervading spirit of a great pool is not 
to be siin-eptitiously obtained by a 
plagiarist. Tlie continued imitation of 
twenty-flvo centuries has left IIomrT as 
it found him. If every simile ami 
evci7 lurn of Dante had been copied 
ten thousand times, the Divine Comedy 
would have retained all its freshne,s.s. 
It was easy for the porter in Farquhar to 
pass for Ucau Clincher, by borrowing his 
lace and his pulvilio. Tt would havebe<jn 
more difficult to enact Sjr Hany Wildair. 

Before 1 quit this subject I must de- 
fend Petrarch from one accusation which 
is in the pre.sftnt day frequently brought 
against him. HLs sonnet.s are pro- 
nounced by a large sect of critics not 
to possei^ certain qualitiv. 3 which they 
saiSstaih to be indispensable to sonnets, 
Hitii as much confidence, and as much 
Mson, as their prototypes of old insis- 
on tha unities of the drama. I am 
tit ezotcrior-rutterly unable to explain 
the mysteries of this new poetical faith, 

I only know that it is a faith, which ex- 
cept a man do keep pure and undeflled, 


down flic old regime of criticism. I 
trust that we shall never tolerate the 
equally pedantic and irrationjil despot- 
ism, whicli some of the revolutionary 
leaders would eroet upon its ruins. 
We have not dethroned Aristotle and 
Bossu for this. 

These sonnet-fanciers would do well 
0 reflect that, though tlio style of 
Petrarch may not suit the standard of 
perfection wliich* they have chosen, 
hoy lie under great obligations tothes(^ 
very poems, — that, but for Petrarch, 
he measure, concerning whieli tb(5y 
egislate so jiidh'iously, would probably 
levcr have attracted jiotico ; — «aud ihat 
o him they owe the pleasure of admi- 
•ing, and the glory of composing, pi(jce.«, 
kvhich seem to have been ])ro(luced by 
Master Hlcndor, with tlui assist ance of 
his man fSimplc. 

I cannot conclude these remarks 
witliout making a few observations on 
the Latin writings of Petrarch. It 
appears that, both by himself and by 
his contemporaries, tliose were far 
raOre highly valued than his corapo.si- 
tions in the vernacular language. Pos- 
terity, the supreme court of lileraiy 
appeal, has not only reversed the judg- 
ment, but, according to its general 
practice, reversed it with co.sts, and 
condemned the unfortunate works to 
pay, not only for their own inferiority, 
but also for the injustice of those who 
had given them an unmerited prefer- 
ence. Anil it must be owned that, 
without msd^ing large allowances for 
the circumstances under which they 
were produced, we cannot pronounce 
avveiT’ favourable j,udgmont. They 
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niubt l)c considered as exotics, trails- 
plaiftcd to a foreign climate, and reared 
in an unfavouraldo situation ; and it 
would be unreasonable to expect from 
them the health and the vigour which 
we find in the indigenous plants 
around them, or which they might 
themselves have possessed in their na- 
tive soil. Ho has but y^ry imperfectly 
imitated the style of the Latin authors, 
and has not compensated for the defi- 
ciency by ciiriohing the ancient lan- 
guage with the graces of modem poetry. 
The splendour and ingenuity, which 
we admire, even when we condemn it, 
ill his Italian works, is almost totally 
wanting, and only illuminates with 
rani and occasional glimpses the dreary 
obscurity of the Africa. The eclogues 
have more animation; Imt tlicy can 
only bo called poems by courtesy. 
They have nothing in common with his 
writings in his native language, except 
the eternal pun nbonl Laura and 
Daphne. None of these works would 
have x>hiC( (l him on a level wiMi Vida 
or Duchanan. Yol, when we compare 
him with those who iweceded him, 
when we consider that he went on the 
forlorn hope of literature, that Jio was 
tile first vlio perceived, and the first 
who iitlompted to reviv(’, the finer ele- 
gancies of the ancient larigiuigc of the 
world, we shall perhaps think more 
highly of him than of those who could 
never liave surpassed his beauties if 
they had not inherited them. 

Ke lias aspired to emulate the phi- 
losophical eloquence of Cicero, well 
as the poetical majesty of Virgil. Ills 
essay on the Remedies of Good and 
Evil Eoi*tuno is a singular work in a 
colloquial form, and a most scholastic 
style. It seems to bo framed upon the 
model of the Tusculan Questions, — 
with w’hat success tliose who have read 
it may easily determine. It consists of 
a series of dialogues : in each of these 
a person is introduced who has expe- 
rienced some happy or some adverse 
event : ho gravely states his case ; and 
a reasoner, or rather Reakon personi- 
fied, confutes him; a task not veiy 
diffici>lt, since the ^sciple defends his 
position only by pertinaciously repeat- 
ing it, in almoBt the same at {he 


end of every ai’gument of his antago- 
nist. In this manner Petrarch solves 
an immense variety of cases. Indeed, 
I doubt whether it would be possible 
to name any pleasure or any calamity 
M'hich does not find a place in this 
dissertation. He gives excellent advice 
to a man who is in expectation of dis- 
covering the philosophei’*s stone; — to 
another, who has formed a fine aviary ; 
— to a third, wlio is delighted with the 
tricks of a favourite monkey. His lec- 
tures to the unfortunate are equally 
singular. He seems to imagine that a 
precedent in point is a sufficient con- 
solation for every form of suffisr- 
iiig. “ Our town is taken,” says 
one complainant; “So was Troy,” re- 
plies his comforter. “My wife has 
eloped,” says another ; “ If it has hap- 
pened to you once, it happened to 
Menclaus twice.” One poor fellow is 
in great distress at liaving discovered 
that his wife’s son is none of his. “ It 
is hard,” says he, “ that I should have 
had the expense of bringing up one 
who is indifferent to mo.” “ You are 
a man,” returns bis monitor, quoting 
tlic famous line of Terence ; “ and no- 
tliing that belongs to any other man 
ought to bo indifferent to you.” The 
physical calamities of life are not omit- 
ted ; and there is in particular a dis- 
quisition on tiio advantages of having 
the itch, which, if not convincing, is 
certainly very Jimusiiig. 

The invectives on an unfortunate phy- 
6iciau,or rather upon the medical science, 
have more spirit. Petrarch was thorough- 
ly in earnest on this subject. And the 
bitterness of his feelings occasionally 
produces, in the midst of his dassicalaud 
scholastic pedantry, a sentence worthy 
of the second Philippic. Swift himself 
might have envied the chapter on the 
causes of the paleness of physicians. 

Of his Latin works the Epistles are 
the most generally known ana admired. 
As compositLObs they are certainly su- 
perior to his essays. But their excel- 
lence is only comparative. From so 
large a collection of letters, written by 
so eminent a man, during so varied and 
eventful a life, we should have ex- 
pected a complete and spirited view of 
the literature, the maiineni» and the 
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politics of the ago. A traveller — a 
poet — a scholar —a lover — a courtier — 
a recluse — he iiii»ht have perpetuated, 
in an imperishable record, the form 
and pressure of the ago and body of 
the time. Thoj^c v'lio read his corre- 
spondence, in I lie hope of iinding such 
information as lliis, will be utterly dis- 
appointed. It contains nothing clni- 
racteristic of the period or of the in<li- 
vidual. [t is a series, not of letters, 
but of themes; and, as it is not gene- 
rally known, might be very safely cin- 
ploye(^ at publie schools a magazine 
of common-places. Whether lie write 
on politics to the Emperor and the 
Doge, or send advice and consolation 
to a private friend, every line is crowded 
with examples and quotations, and 
sounds big with Anaxagoras an<l Scipio. 
Such was the interest excited by tlu' 
character of Petrarch, and siieh the 
admiration which was felt for his epis- 
tolary style, thai. it was with difficulty 
that his letters ri'ached the place of 
their destination. The poet describes, 
with pretended regri't and real compla- 
cency, the importunity of the curious, 
who often opened, and sometimes stole, 
these favourite compositions. It is a 
remarkable fact tliat, of all his epistles, , 
the least afficcted are those wliich aiv 
iddresscd to the dead and tli(‘ unborn. 
Nothing can be more absurd than his 
whim of composing grave letters of 
expostulation and commendation to 
Cicero and Seneca ; yet these strange 
performances are written in a far more 
natural manner than liis communica- 
tions to his living correspondents. But 
of all his Latin works the preference 
must be given to the Epistle to Poste- 
rity; a simple, noble, and pathetic 
coinposition, most lionourablo both to 
his taste and his heart. If we can 
niake allowance for some of tlie affected 
humility of an author, wr shall jierhaps 
think that no literary man has left a 
more pleasing memorial of himself. 

In conclusion, we may prom-unco 
that the works of Petrarch were below 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT 
LAWSUIT BETWEEN THE 
PARISHES OF ST. DENNIS 
AND ST. GEORGE IN THE 
WATER. (Apbil 1824.) 

Part I. 

Thk parish of St. Dennis is one of the 
most jdcasant parts of the county in 
which it is situated. It is fertile, well 
wootled, well watered, and of aiioxcd- 
bmt air. luir many generations tlie 
manor liad been holden in tail-malo by 
a worshipful family, who have always 
taken precedence of their nciglibours 
at the races and the sessions. 

In uuci(‘nt times the alliiirs of tin's 
parish were administered by a Court- 
Haron, in wliicli Hie fiveliohlers wore 
judges; and 1 ho rates were h'vicd by 
.select vest ri I ‘S of the inliabitant liouse- 
liolders. But at length tlicse good 
customs fell into disusij. Tlie Lords 
of the Manor, indeed, still held courts 
for form’s sake ; but tliey or their 
.'steward.s had tlie wliole nian.igcment 
of affairs. They demanded services, 
duties, and customs to which Huy had 
no just title. Nay, they would often 
bring actions against their mdghbonrs 
for tlieir own tad vale a<lvantage, and 
I then send in the bill to tJic parisli. 

I No objection was made, during many 
I years, to these proceoding.s, so that tin* 
■ates became heavier and Ju'avier : nor 
was any person »*xenipt.ed from tln so 
demands, except tlie footmen and game- 
keepers of the squire and tlie rector of 
the parisli. They indeed were never 
checked in any excess. They would 
come to an honest, labourer’s cottage, 
cat his pancakes, tuck his fowls into 
their pockets, and cane the poor man 
himself. If ho went up to the great 
house to complain, it Avas hard to got 
the speech of Sir Lewis ; and, indeed, 
his only chance of being righted was 
to coax the squire’s pretty housekeeper, 
who could do what she pleased with 
her master. If ho ventured to intrude 


both his ^eniii.s and his celebrity ; and upon the lAird of the Manor without 
that the circumstances under Avhich he this precaution, he gained nothing by 
wrote were as adverse to the develop- Ids pains. Sir Lewis, indeed, wpuld at 
mentof Ilia powers as they were faA^our- first receive him with a civil face ; for, 
to the extension of his fame. to give him his due, he could be a fine 
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geutipman when he pleased. Good | In the mean time the pquire was 
day, my friend,” he would say, “ what pressed more and more for money. The 
situation have you in my family ? ’ parish could pay no more. Tlie rector 
“Bless your honour!” says the poor refused to lend a farthing. The Jews 
fellow, “ I am not one of your honour s were clamorous for their money ; and 
servants; 1 rent a small piece of ground the landlord had no other resource 
your hoiifuir.” “ Then, you dog,” quoth than to call together the inhabitants of 
the squire, “what do you mean by the parish, and to request their assist- 
eoming here ? Has a gentleman nr- ance. They now attacked him fiiri- 
thing to do but to hear the complaints oiisly about their gi'ievances, and 
of clowns y Here ! l^hilip, James, Di(jk, insisti'd that he should relinquish his 
toss Ibis fellow in a blanket ; or duck oppressive powers. They insisted that 
him, and set him ill the slocks to dry.” his footmen should be kept in order. 
One of these precious Ijords of the tliat the parson should pay liis share 
jMaiior enclosed a deer-park ; and, in of the rates, that the eliildreii of the 
order to slock it, he seized all tli pjirish should be allowed to iisli in the 
pix'tty pet fawns tliat his tenants had trout-stream, and to gather Idackbcr- 
iiroiiglit up, without paying them a ries in the hf'dgos. They at last w’ent 
farthing, or asking their leave. It was so far as to demand I hat ho should ac- 
a sad day for the parish of St. Dennis, knowledge that he held his estate only 
Indeed, I do not believe that all his op- in tinst for them. Jlis distress com- 
l»re.ssive exactions and long bills en- polled him to submit. Tliey, in return, 
raged the poor tenants so mucli as tliis agreed to set him free from liis pecuni- 
criiel measure, ary difficulties, and to suffer him to 

Yet for :i long time, in s])ite of all inhabit the nianor-houso ; and only 
these incoiiveiiii'iices, Ht. Dennis’s was aiuioyo<l him from time to time by 
a very pleasant place. The people singing impudent ballads under Lis 
could not i*(*frain fi*om capering if they irindow*. 

heard the sound of a fuldlo. And, if The neighbouring gentlefolks did not 
they w'ero iiu'linc'd to be riotous, »Sir look on these prfX’(‘edings with much 
I^ewis had only to send for Ihinch, or ■• 0 lnplaecnc 3 ^ It is true that Sir Lewis 
the dancing dogs, and all was quiet and his ancestors had plagued theuj 
again. But this could not last for with law-suits, and affronted them at 
ovit; began to think more and county-meetings. Still they i^reierred 

more of their condition; and, at last, a ho insolence of a gciillemaii to that of 
club of foul-mouthed, good-for-nothing the rabble, and felt some imeasimss 
rascals was held at the sign of the lest the example shordd infect their 
Devil, for the purpose of abusing the 3wu tenants. 

squire and the parson. Tlie doctor, to A large party of them met at tho 
own the tmih, was old and indolent, house of Lord Capsar Germain. Lord 
extremely fat and greedy. Heluidnot Htesar w'as the proudest man in the 
preached a tolerable sermon for a long •ounty. Ilis family was veiy ancient 
lime. The squire was srill worse: so mid illustrious, though not particularly 
that, partly bj" truth and partly by opulent. Ho had invited most of his 
falsehood, tlie club set tho whole parish wealthy neighbours. There was Mrs. 
against their superiors. The boys ^Citty North, tho relict of poor Squire 
scrawled caricatures of the clerg^’nuin Peter, respecting 'whom tho coroner’s 
upon the church-door, and shot at the uiy had found u verdict of accidental 
landlord with po 2 )-guns as ho rode a leath, but whftso fate had nevertheless 
hunting. It was even whispered about ?xcited strange whispers in the neigh- 
that the Lord of the Manor liad no lourhood. There was Squire Don, the 
right to his estate, and that, if ho were o^vne^ of the great West Tpdian pro- 
compelled to produce tho original title- pettgfj who was not so rich as ho had 
deedsf it would be found that he only formerly been, but still retained his 
held th(5 estate iu trust for the inhabi- pride, and kept up his customary pomp ; 
tants of the parii^. • lO'that ho had plenty” of plate but no 
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'breeches. There was Squire V^on 
Blunderhussen, wlio had succeeded to 
the estates of Jus uuele, old Colonel 
Frederic Von Blunderbussen, of tin 
hussars. Tin colonel was a very sin- 
gular old fellow; he used to learn 
page of CliaTnb.'iud’s graiAmar, and h 
translate Tolcmaqiie, every morning, 
and he kept six French masters to 
teach him to parleyvoo. Nevertheless, 
he was a shrewd clever man, and im- 
proved his estate with so much care, 
sometimes by honest and somtjiimes by 
dishonest means, that he left a very 
pretty property to his nephew. 

Lonl Caesar poured out a glass of 
Tokay for Mrs. Kitty. “ Your health, 
my dear madam, 1 never saw you look 
more charming. Pray, what think you 
of these doings at St. Dennis’s ? ** 

“Fine doings ! indeed? ” interrupted 
Von Blunderbussen ; “I wi-sli that we 
had my old uncle alive, he w ouUl Invo 
had some of them up to the halbei’ts. 
He knew how to use a cat-o’-iiinc-lails. 
If things go on in this way, a gentle- 
man will not ho able to iior.sowhip an 
impudent farmer, or to say a civil word 
to a milk-maid.” 

“Indeed, it’s very true, Sir,” said 
Mrs. Kitty; “ their insolence is into- 
lerable. Look at me, for instance : — 
a poor lone woman ! — My dear Peter 
dead! I loved him;^-so I did; and, 
when he died, I was so hysterical you 
cannot think. And now I cannot lean 
on the arm of a decent footman, or take 
a walk with a tail grenadier heliiiid 
me, just to protect mo from audacious 
vagabonds, but they must have their 
nauseous suspicions ; — odious crea- 
tures!” — 

“ This mn.st b(t slopped,” replied 
Lord Caesar. “ We ought to contribute 
to support my poor brother-in-law 
against these rascals. J w'ill write to 
Squire Guelf on this subject by this 
flight’s post. His name is always at 
the head of our county yubscriptions.” 

If the people of St. Dennis’s had been 
angry before, they were well-nigh jnad 
when thej heard of this conversation.! 
The whole parish ran to tlie manor- ^ 
houfe. Sirliewis’s Swiss porter shut 
^thq 4oor against them ; but they broke 
knocked him on the head for 


his impudence. They then seized the 
squire, hooted at him, pelted him, 
ducked him, and carried him to the 
w'ateh-house. They turned the rector 
into the street, burnt his wig and band, 
and sold the church-plate by auction. 
They put up a painted Jezebel in the 
pulpit to preach. They scrat.<-lied out 
the texts which w'cre written round the 
church, and scribbled profane scraps of 
songs and plays in their place. They 
set the organ playing to pot-Iionse 
tunes. Jm^itcad of being decently asked 
in churcli. they were married ov^U’ a 
broomstick. Ihit, of all their wliims, 
the use of the new jDatent slcel-lraps 
was the most romarkabhj. 

This trap was constructed on a com- 
pletely now principle. It consisted of 

cleaver hung in a frame like a win- 
dow ; when any poor wretch got in, 
down it came witli a tremendous din, 
and took off liis head in a twinkling. 
They got the sqXiiro into one of these 
machines. In order to prevent any of 
Iiis partisans from gc'tting footing in 
the parish, th(*y placed traps at every 
'’oriier. It was impossible to walk 
llirough the highway at broad jjoon 
without tumbling ijilo one or other of 
them. No man could go a1)out his bu- 
.sincss in security. Yet so great ^as 
the hatred w’hicli the inliabiiants enl(*r- 
tained for tho old family, tiiat a few 
decent honest people, who b/'ggi-d 
them to lake down the si eel-traps, and 
to put np humane man-traps in their 
room, wiu’o very roughly handled for 
their good nature. 

In jie mean time tlie neighbouring 
gentiT.. undertook a. suit ag.'u’nst tho 
parish on the behalf of iSir Lewis’s 
heir, and applied to »Squirc Guelf for 
his assistance. 

Everybody knows that Squire Guelf 
is more closely tied up than any gentle- 
man in tho shire. He could, llierefore, 
lend them no hel]) ; but bo referred 
them to the Vestry of the Parish of 
St. George in the Water. These good 
people had long borne a grudge against 
their neighBours on the other side of 
the stream ; and some mutual tres- 
passes had lately occurred which in- 
creased their hostility. 

.There, was an honest Irishnuiii, a 
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great^avourite among them, who used and chuck-farthing, would have been 
to entertain them with raree-shows, the best fellow in the neighbour- 
and to exhibit a magic lantern to the hood. 

cliildron on winter evenings. He had My boys,” said Charley, “ this is 
gone quite mad upon this subject, exceedingly well for Madam North ; — 
Sometimes he would call out in the not that I yould speak uncivilly of 
middle of the street — “ Take care of her ; she put up my picture in her beso 
that corner, neighbours; for the love room, bless her for it! Rut, I say, 
of Heaven, keep clear of that post, this is veiy well for her, and for Lord 
there is a patent steel-trap concealed Caesar, and Squire Don, and Colonel 
thereabouts.” Sometimes he would be Von ; — ^but what aifai]* is it of yours or 
di.'sturbed by frightful dreams; then he mine? It is not to bo M'ondered at, 
would get up at dead of night, open tliat gentlemen shouhl wish to keep 
his window and cry “ fire,” till the pa- poor people out of their own. But it 
rish WHS roused, and the engines sent is strange, indeed, that they should 
for. The pulpit of the Parish of St. expect tlie poor themselves to combine 
(leorge seemed likely to fall ; I believe against their own interests. If the 
that the only reason was that the par- folks at St. Dennis’s sheuld attack us we 
son had grown too fat and heavy ; but hav(‘ the law and our oudgt'ls to protect 
not! ling would persuade this honest us. But w'hy, in the name of wonder, 
man but that it was a selicmo of the are we to attsusk them ? Wlicn old Sir 
people at St. Dennis’s, and that they Charles, who was Lord of tlic Manor 
had sawed through the pillars in order formerly, and the parson, who was 
to break the rector’s neck. Once he presented by him to the living, tried 
went about witli a knife in his pocket, to bully Ihe vestry, did not we knock 
and told all the persons whom he met. their heads together, and goto jneeting 
that it had been sharpened by the to hear Jeremiah Ringletub preach? 
knife-grinder of the next pari.'^h to cut And did the Squire Don, or the great 
their throats. These extravagancies Sir Lewis, that lived at that time, or 
Ji!id a groat eftbet on the people; and lln* Cormains, say a word against us 
the more so because they w'crc espoused for it ? Mind your own business, iny 
by rfquire GueJf’s steward, who was f.he lads : law is not to be had for nothing ; 
most iiitiu(!ntial person in the parish. , and wo, you may be sure, shall have to 
Ho was a \ery fair-spoken man, very , pay the whole bilL^* 
attentive to the main chane<', and the | Nevertheless the people of fit. 

idol of the old women, because ho no- George’s M7*ro resolved on law. 1'hey 
ver played at skittles or danced with cried out most lustily, “fiquire Guelf for 
the girls ; and, indeed, never took any ever ! Sweet William for ever ! No 
recreation but that of drinking on steel traps!” Squire GueJf took all 
Saturday nights with his friend Hjiny, the niseally footmen who had worn old 
the Scotch pedlar. His supporters Sir Ijcwis’s livery into his service, 
called him Sweet William ; his enemies They were ftxl in the kitchen on the 
the Bottondess Pit. very best of everything, thougli they 

The people of St. Dennis’s, however, had no settlement. Many people, and 
had their advocates. There was Frank, the paupers in particular, grumbled at 
the richest farmer in the parish, whose these proceedings. The steward, how- 
great grandfather had been knocked over, devised a way to keep them 
on the head many years before, in a quiets 

squat) ble between the parish and a There had Jived in this parish for 
former landlord. There was Dick, the many years an old gentleman, named 
merry-andrew, rather light-fingered Sir Habeas Corpus. He was said by 
and riotous, but a dever cTroll fellow, some to be of Saxon, by some of Nor- 
Above aU, tliere was Charley, the pub- man, extraction. Some maintain that 
lican, A jolly, fat, honest lad, a great ho was not bom till after the time of 
favourite witli the women, who, if ho Sir Charles, to whom we have before 
had not been raj^her loo fond of ^e alluded. Others are of opinion that 
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he was a legitimate son of old Lady | now sot np for a gentleman ; too/c pos- 
Mngna Cliarta, altlioiigli he was long session of the old manor-hous' got 
concealed and kej)t out of his birth- nto tlio commission of tho peace, and 
right. Certain it is tliat ho was a very afFoeted to bo on a par with the best of 
benevolent person. ’ Whenever any the eounty. Ho governed tlio vestries 
poor f('llow was taken i\p on grounds as absolutely as tho old family had 
which ho thought insufficient, )io used done. Yet> to give him his due, he 
to attend on his behalf and bail him ; managed things with far more disere- 


and thus he had beoomo so popular, 
that to take direct measures against 
him was out of tho question. 

Tile stewar<l, accordingly, brought a 
dozen physicians to examine Sir Ha- 
bca.*-. After consultation, they reported 
that Jhj was in a very bad way, and 
ought not, on any account, to be al- 
lowed to stir out for several mouths. 
Fortified with this authority, the parisli 
officers put him to bed, closed his M-^iii- 
dows, and bjirred his door; TJiey 
paid him every attention, and from 
time to time issued bulletins of hi.‘ 
health. Tho steward never spoke of 
him without declaring that he was 
best gentleman in the world ; but ex- 
cellent care was taken that ho should 
never stir out of doors. 

When this obstacle was removed, 
the Squire and the steward kept tin? 
parisli in excellent order; flogged this 
man, sent that man to the stocks, and 
pushed forwai*d the law-suit "with a 
noblo disregard of exjjcnse. They 
w'ore, how'ever, wanting either in skill 
or in fortune. And evciy thing went 
against them after their antagonists 
had begun to employ Solicitor Nap. 

Who does not know the name of So- 
licitor Nap ? At w'liat alehouse is not 
Ids behaviour discussed? In what 
print-sliop is not his picture seen? 
Yet liow little truth has been said 
about liim ! Some people hold that he 
used to give laudanum hy pints to his 
sick clerks for his amusement. Others, 
wliose number has veiy much increased 
since he was killed by the gaol distem- 
per, conceive that bo was the very 
model of honour and ‘good-nature. I 
shall lay to tell the truth about him. 

He was assuredly an excellent solici- 
tor. In* his way ho never was sur- 
"passed. As soon as the parish began 
to employ him, their cause took a turn. 

, In a very little time they wore suc- 
cessful ; and Nap bescame rich. He 


tioii than either Sir F^ewis or the rioters 
who had pulled the Lords of the Manor 
down. lie kept his servants in toler- 
able ord(‘r. He removed the steel 
traps from the highways and the cor- 
ners of the streets. He still left a few 
indeed in the more exposed parts of 
his premises ; and set up a board an- 
nouncing that, traps and s])ring guns 
were set in bis grounds. Ho brought 
the poor parson back to the parish ; and, 
though he did not enable him to keep 
a fine house and a coach as formerly, 
he settled him in a snug little cottage, 
and allowed him a pleasant pad-nag. 
Uc whitewashed the church again ; and 
put the stocks, which had been much 
wanted of late, into good repair. 

With the neighbouring geiitiy, how- 
ever, he w’as no favourite. He was 
crafty and litigious. He eared nothing 
for right, if he could raise a point of 
law against them. He pounded their 
•attle, broke their hedges, and seduced 
their tenants from them. He almost 
ruined Lord Csesar with actions, in 
every one of which he was successful. 
Von Blunderbusseii went to law with 
him for an alleged trespass, but was 
•ast, and almost mined liy the costs of 
suit. He next took a fancy to the scat 
of Squire Don, who was, to say tho 
tmth, little better than an idiot. He 
asked the poor dupe to dinner, and then 
threatened to have him tossed in a 
blanket unless he w’ould make over his 
estates to him. The poor Squire signed 
and sealed a deed by which tho proper- 
y was assigned to Joe, a brother of 
Nap’s, in trust for and to tho use of 
Nap liimself. The tenants, however, 
itood out. They maintained that the 
estate was entailed, and refused to pay 
rents to the new landlord ; and in this 
refusal they were stoutly supported by 
the people in St Geoi^o’s.' 

About the same time Nap took it 
vito his head to n^utch w'ith quality, 
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and lytliing would serve him but one more harm than his parts could do him 
of tlu) Miss Germains. Lord Caesar good, I entreated him to dine with me 
swore like a trooper ; but there was at my lodging in the Temple, which ho 
110 help for it. Nap had twice put most courteously promised. And, that 


executions in his principal residencr 
and had refused to discharge the latter 
of the two, till he had extorted a bond 
from his Lordship, which compelled 
him to comply. 

THE EXl) OF THE FIRST P.IRT. 


A CONVEESATION BETWEEN 
ME. ABRAHAM COWLEY AND 
MR. JOHN MILTON. TOUGHING 
THE GREAT CIVIL WAE. 

RET DOWN ny A GENTLEMAN OF THE 

MiDDiJ!: TE3irLi:. (august 1824.) 

llefcrre hormones Dcorum ct 

Mugna nioilis tonuare parvis.” — ItoiiACE. 

I HAVE thought it good to set down in 
writing a memorable debate, wherein I 
w'as :i listener, and two men of pregnant 
parts and great reputation discoursors ; 
hoping tJmt my friends W'ill not be 
displeased to have a record both of the 
strange times through which I have 
Jived, and of the famous men with whom 
1 have conversed. It chanced, in the 
warm and beautiful spring of the year 
1C65, a little licfore the saddest summer 
that ever London saw, that I went totlio 
Bowling-Green at Piccadilly, wdiither, 
at that time, tlie best gentry made 
continual resorts. There I met Mr. 
Cowley, wlio had lately left Barnelms. 
There was then a house preparing for 
him at Cliertaey ; and, till it should be 
finished, ho had come up for a short 
time to London, that ho might lu^go a 
suit to his Grace of Buckingham touch- 
ing certain lands of her Majesty’s, 
whereof he requested a lease. 1 had the 
honour to be familiarly acquainted with 
that worthy gentleman and most excel- 
lent poet, whose death hath been de- 
plored with as general a consent of all 
Powers that delight in the woods, or in 
verse, or in love, as was of old that of 
Daphnis or of Gallus. 

After some talk, which it is not 
materiilL to set down at largo, concern- 
ing his suit and his vexations at the 
court) where indeed his honesty did him 


so eminent a guest might not lack a 
better entertainment Hian cooks or 
vintners can provide I sent to the 
house of Mr. John Milton, in the Artil- 
lery-Walk, to beg that ho would also bo 
my guest. For, though he had been 
secretary, first to the Council of State, 
and, after that, to the Protector, and 
Mr. Cowley had held the same post 
Linder tho Lord St. Albans in liis 
banishment, I hoped, notwitlistanding, 
that they -would think themselves rather 
united by their common jirtthan divided 
by their different factions. And so 
indeed it proved. For, -w'hile we sat at 
table, they talked freely of many men 
and things, as w'ell ancient as modem, 
with much civility. Nay, Mr. Milton, 
wh<i seldom tasted wine, both becauso 
of his singular temperance and because 
of his gout., did more than once pledge 
Mr. Cowley, who was indeed no hermit 
in dii t. At last, being heated, Mr. 
Milton begged that I would open the 
windows. “Nay,” said I, “if you 
desire fresh air and coolness, what 
should hiiidiT us, as the evening is fair, 
from,sailing for an hour on 1 ho river ? ’* 
To this they both cheerfully consented ; 
and forth wo walked, Mr. Cowley and I 
leading Mr, Milton between us, to the 
Temple Stairs. /There w(j took a boat ; 
and thence -wo were rowed up the river. 

Tho wind was pleasant ; the evening 
fiiu; ; the sky, the earth, and the water 
beautiful to look upon. But Mr. Cowley 
and I held our peace, and said nothing 
of the gay sights around us, lest we 
should too feelingly remind Mr. Milton 
of his calamity ; whereof, however, lie 
needed no monitor: for soon he said 
sadly, “Ah, Mr. Cowley, you are a 
happy man. What would I now ^ivo 
but for one more look at tho sun, and 
the waters, and't.he gardens of this fair 
city ! ” 

I know not,” said Mr. Cowley, 

“ whether wo ought not rathe?; to envy 
you for that which makes you to envy 
ol^hQis : and that specially in this place, 
where* all eyes which are not closed in 
bUndness ought to become fountains of 
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tears. What can wc look upon which o\ir people the old loyalty. Thesjp evil 
is not a memorial of change and sorrow, times, like the great deluge, have over- 
<rf fair things vanished, and evil things whelmed and confused all earthly 
dane? When J see the gate of White- things. And, even as tho.se waters, 
hall, and the stately pillars of the Ban- though at last tlicy abated, yet, as the 
queting House, 1 cannot choose iDut learned write, destroyed ail truce of 
think of what J havo there seen in the garden of Eden, jso that its place 
formerdays,niasques, and pageants, and hath never since been found, so hath 
dances, and smiles, and the waving of this opening of :ill the ilood-gates of 
graceful heads, and the bounding of political evil effaced all marks of the 
delicate feet. And then I him to ancient political paradise.” 
thoughts of other things, which oven to “iSir. by your favour,” said Mr. 
remember makes me to blush and Milton, ‘*1 hough, from many eirciim- 
weep;— of the great black scaffold, stances both of body and -of fortune, I 
and the axe and block, which were might plead fairer excuses for de- 
placed before those very windows ;• and sponclency than yourself, I yet look not 
the voice seems to sound in mino ears, so ssidly either on the past or on tho 
the lawless and terrible voice, which future. That a deluge hath passed 
cried out that the head of .a king was over this our nation, T deny not. But 
the head of a traitor. Thei*c stands T hold it not to bo such a (lelug(‘ as that 
Westminster Hall, which who can look , of which you speak; but rather a 
upon, and not trombie to think how blessed flood, like those of tho Nile, 
time, and change, and death confound which in its overflow doth indeed wash 
the councils of the wise, and beat down away ancient landmarks, and confound 
the weapons of the mighty ? Bow have j boundaries, and sweep away dweliings, 
I seen it surrounded wdth tens of yea, doth give bii*th to many foul aind 
thousands of petitioners crying for diiugerous reptiles. Yet hence is the 
justice and pririlcgc ! How iiave f fullness ofthe granary, tho be.auty of the 
heard it .shako with llorcc and proud gai*den, the mirinre of all living things, 
words, which made tho hearts of the “ I remember well, Mr. Cowley, what 
people burn within them ! Then it is you have said coucorning these things 
■^blockaded by dragoons, and cleared by in your Discourse of the Goverament 
pikemeu. And they who have conquered of Oliver Cromwell, which my friend 
their master go forth trembling at tho Elwood road to me last year. Truly, 
word of their seiwant. And, yet a little for eleg:ince ;md rht'torie, that essay is 
while, and the usui’jj^r comes forthfrora to bo compared with the finest tractates 
it, in Ids robe of ermine, with the golden of Isocrates and Cicero. But neither 
staff in one hand and the Bible in the tliat nor any other book, nor any events, 
other, amidst the roaring of the guns which with mo.st men liave, more than, 
and the sbonting of the people. And any book, weight and authority, have 
yet again a little while, aiid the doors altered my opinion, that, of all assem- 
at© thronged with multitudes in black, blies that over were in this world, the 
add the hearse and the plumes come best and the most useful was our Long 
f(»rth ; and the tyrant is homo, in more Parliament. I speak not this as wish- 
tban royal pomp, to a royal sepulchre, ing t<> provoke debate ; which neither 
A few days mrae, and his head is fixed yet do I decline.” 
to rot ou the pinnacles of that very hall * Mr. Cowley was, as I could see, a 
where he sat on a throne in his life, little nettled. Yet, as he was a man of 
aBd lay in state after bih death. When a kind disposition and a most refined 
I t^k on all these things, to look courtesy, ho put a force upon himself, 
ro^pme»makesmeaadatheart. Trueit , and answered with more vehemence 
is, tjpit God hath restored tons our old I and quickness indeed than was his 
ths rightM line of our kings, wont, yet not uncivilly.' “ Surely, Mr. 

I know not, bnt it seems tq ‘ Milton, you speak not as you think. I 
wmething is wanting— that am indeed one of those who believe that 
hath not the old gravity, nor Q©d hath reserved ^ to himself the 
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ccnsure^of kings, and that their crimes their vengeance all who had defended 
and oppressions arc not to b# resisted the rights of his ci'own, his honour 
liy the hands of their subjects. Yet must have been ruined if ho had c©m- 
eaii r easily find excuse for the violenct plied. Is it not therefore plain that 
of such as are stung to madness by they desired these things only in order 
gi'iovous tyranny. But what shall wc say that, by refusing, his Majesty 'might 
ibr those men ? Which of their just de- give them a pretence for war? 
mands was not granted?. Which even of “Men have often risen up against 
Lhi’ir cruel and uni’oasonablo requisi- fraud, against cruelty, against rapine, 
tions, so as it were not inconsistent with But when before was it known that 


alllaw and order, was refused? Had they 
not scnit Strafford to tlio block and Laud 
to the Tower? Had they not destroyed 
the Courts of the High Commission and 
the .Star Chamber? Rad they not 
reversed tbc* j^roceodings confirmed by 
Iho voices of t lie judges of E^land, in 
the mn tier of whip-money ? Had they 
not taken from tho king his ancient 
and most lawful power touching the 
order of knighthood? Had they not 
provided that, after their dissolution, 
triennial parliaments should he holden, 
and that their own power should con- 
tinue till of their great condescension 
thi'V should b<‘ pleased to resign it 
themselves? What more eouhl they 
ask? Was it not enough that they 
had taken frinn their king all his op- 
pressive powers, and many that were 
most salutary ? Was it not enough 
that they had filled his council-board 
with his enemies, and his prisons with 
his adherents? Was it not enough 
lhat tliey had raised a furious multi- 
tude, to wl lout and swagger daily under 
the, v(‘ry windows of his royal palace ? 
Was it not enough that they had taken 
from lain the most blessed prerogative 
of princely mercy; that, complaining 
of intolerance themselve,s, they had de- 
nit'd all toleration to others ; that they 
liud ujged, agiinst forms, scruples 
childish as those of any formalist ; that 
they had persecuted the least remnant 
of the popish rites with the fiercest bit- 
terness of tho popish spirit? JMust 
they besides all this have full power to 
comman'd his armies, and to massacre | 
his friends ? 

“Eor military command, it w^ 
known in any monarchy, nay, in 
any well' ordered republic, that it was 
committed to tlio debates of a large and 
unsettled assembly. For their other 
requisition, that ]^e should give i?p 


concessions were met with importuni- 
ties, graciousness with insults, the 
open palm of bounty with the clenched 
fist of malice ? Was it like trusty de- 
legates of tho Commons of England, 
and faithful stewards of their liberty 
and their Avcaltli, to engage them for 
such causes in civil war, which both to 
liberty and to wealtli is of all things 
the most hostile. Evil indeed must be 
tho disease which is not more tolezable* 
thou such a medicine. Those who, 
even to save a nation from tyrants, 
pxcite it to civil war do in general but 
minister to it the same miserable kind 
of relief wherewith the wizards of 
J^haraoh mocked the Egyptian.* We 
read that, when Moses had turned their 
waters into blood, those impious magi- 
*ians, intending, not benefit to the 
hirsting people, but vain and emulous 
islentation of their own art, did them- 
udvf's also change into blood the water 
ivhieh the plague had spared. Such 
<ad comfort do those who stir up war 
1 inis ter to the oppressctl. But here 
Avhere was the oppres.sion ? What was 
the favour which had not been granted ? 
What was the evil which had not been 
removed? What further could they 
desire ? '* 

*• These questions,” said Mr. Milton, 
austerely, ‘“have indeed often deceived 
the ignorant; but that Mr. Cowley 
should have been so beguiled, I morveL 
You ask what more the Parliament 
could desire ? I will answer you in 
one word, security. What are votes, 
and statutes, and resolutions? Th^ 
have no eyes to see, no bands to strike 
and avenge. They must have so;me 
safeguard from without. Many things, 
therefore, which in tbemselyes w^e 
peradventure hurtful, was this Parlia- 
ment constrained to ask, lest otherwise 
good laws wd precious rights should 
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be without defence. Nor did they purses of his Commons to support the 
w'ant a great and signal example of rends of Buckingham or the processions 
this danger. I need not remind you of Laud, ho had assured them that, 
that, many years before, the two Houses as he was a gentleman and a king, lu* 
had presented to the king the Petition would sacredly preserve their rights, 
of Right, wherein were set down all He had pawned those solemn plodg(*s, 
the most valuable privileges of the and pawned them again and again ; 
people of this realm. Did not Charles but when had he redeemed tiiem ? 
accept it ? Did he not declare it to be * Upon my faith,’ — ‘ L!^pori my sacred 
law ? Was it not as fully enacted as w'ord,’ — ‘ Upon the honour of a prince,’ 
ever were auy of those bills of the Long — came so easily from his lips, and 
Parliament concerning which you dw’idtso short a timo on his mind, that 
spoke ? And were those privileges they were as little to be trusted as the 
therefore enjoyed more fully by the *Hy these hilts ’ of an Alsatian dicer, 
pcop' No : the king did from that ‘ Therefore it is that I praise this 
time redouble his oppressions as if to Parliament for what else I might have 
'engc himself for the shame of ha^dng condemned. If what ho had granted 
been compelled to renounce the had been granted graciously and rea- 
Then were our estates laid under dily, if what ho had before promised 
shameful impositions, our houses ran- had been faithfully obsen’ed, the}' 
sacked, oiii* bodies imprisoned. Then could not be defended. It was beeause 
W'as the steel of the hangman blunted he had never yielded the worst abuse 
with mangling the cars of hai*mloss without a long struggle, and seldom 
men. Then uur very minds were fot- without a large bribe ; it was ])ecause 
tered, and the iron entered into our ho had no sooner diseiitangh'd himscslf 
souls. Then wo were compelled to from his troubles llnm he forgot his 
Iddc our hatred, our sorrow, and our I promises ; and, more like a villainous 
scorn, to laugh with hidden faces at I huckster than a great king, kept both 
the mummery of Laud, to curse under ' the pnTOgative and the large price 
our breath the tyranny of Wentworth, which had been paid to him to forego 
Of old time it was W’ell and nobly said, it ; it was because of thest^ things that 
by one of our kings, that an Englishman it was necessary and just to hind with 
ought to be free as his thoughts. Our forcible restraints one w'ho could be 
prince rcvers(*d the maxim ; ho strove bound neither by law nor honour, 
to make our thoughts us much slaves as Nay, even while ho was nniKing those 
ourselves. To sneer at a Romish pa- very concessions of which you speak, 
geant, to miscall a lord's crest, were ho betrayed his deadly hatred against 
crimes for which there was no mercy, the people and tlicir friends. Not only 
These were all the fruits which we did he, contraiy to all that, ever was 
gathered from those excellent laws of deemed lawful in England, onler that 
the former Parliament, frdm these members of the Commons House of 
solemn promises of the king. Were Parliament should bo impeached of 
to he. deceived again? Were we high treason at the bar of the Lords; 
again to give Kubsidics, and receive no- theri»by violating both tlie trial by 
thing but promises? Were we again juiy and the privileges of the House ; 
lo make wholesome statutes, and then but, not content with breaking the 
leave them to be broken daily and law by his ministers, he went liimself 
hourly, until the oppressor should have armed to assail it. In the birth-place 
gouandered another supply, and should and sanctuary of freedom, in the IIouso 
ready for another peijury? You itself, nay, in the veiy chair of the 
twe what they could desire which he speaker, placed for the protection of 
bid not already granted. Let me ask free spceclfand privilege, he sat, rolling . 
pf you another question. What pledge his eyes round the benches, searching 
cotdd he give which, he had not already for those whose blood he desired, and 
violated ? From the first year of his singling out his opposers to the 
whenever he had need of the s}/iught<^r. This m|^t foul outrage 
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fails. Chen again fur the old arts, thus of that good king. Most iin- 
Then come gracious messages. Then happy indeed he was, in that lie 
come courteous speeches. Then is reigned at a time wh^u tlic spii'it of 
again mortgaged his often forfeited the then living genc^tion was for 
honour. He will never again violate freedom, and the preccd^ts of former 
tlie laws. He will respect their rights ages for prenugative. His case was 
as if they were his own. He pledges l£e to that of Christopher Columbus; 
llie dignity of his crown ; that crown when he sailed forth on an unknown 
which had been committed to him for ocean, and found that the compass^ 
the weal of his people, and which he whereby he shaped his course, had 
never named, but that he might the shifted from the north polo whereto 
niorc! easily delude and oppress them, before it had constantly pointed. tk> 
“ The power of the sword, I grant it was with Charles. His compass 
you, was not one to ho permanently \'aried; and therefore he could nut 
possesst‘d by parliament. Neither did tack aright If he had been an ab- 
that parliament demand it as a perma- solute king he would doubtless, like 
iieiit possession. They asked it only Titus Vespasian, have been called 
for*teniporary security. Nor can I see delight of the human race. If ho had 
on what conditions they could safely been a Doge of Venice, or a Stadthol- 
make peace with that false and wicked der of Holland, ho would never havo 
king, save sucli as would deprive him outstepped the laws. But he lived 
of all power to injure. when our government had neither clear 

“ h'or civil war, that it is an evil I definitions nor strong sanctions. Let, 
dispute not. But that it is the greatest therefore, his faults be ascribed to the 
of evils, that I stoutly deny. It doth time. Of his virtues the praise is his 
indeed appear to the mij^judging to be own. 

a worse calamity than bad government, “ Never was there a more gracious 
because its miseries are collected to- prince, or a more proper gentleman. In 
getlier within a short space and tim(j, every pleasure he was temjDcrate, in 
and jnay easily at one view be taken in convoi’sation mild and grave, in friend- 
aiid perceived. But the misfortunes of ship constant, to his servants liberal, to 
nations ruled by tyrants, being distri- his queen faithful and loving, in battlo 
butt'd over many centuries and many brave, in sorrow and captivity resolved, 
[ilaccs, as they are of greater weight in death most Christian and for- 
and number, so are tlioy of less dis- giving. 

pla}'. AVlieii the Devil of tyranny “ 1* or his oppressions, let us look aJ 
hath gone into the body politic he di- the former history of this realm, 
parts not but w'itli struggles, and foam- James was never accounted a tyrant, 
ing, and great, convulsions. Shall he, Elizabeth is e,9teomed to have been the 
therefore, vex it for ever, lest, in going mother of her people. Were they lees 
out, he for a moment tear and rend it ? arbitrary ? Did they never lay hands 
Truly this argument touching the evils on the purses of their subjects but by 
of war Would better become my friend Act of I’arliameut ? Did they never 
Elwood, or some other of the people confine insolent and disobedient men 
called Quakers, than. a courtier and a but in due coui'sc of law? Was the 
cavalier. It applies no more to this court of Star Chamber less active ? 
war than to all others, as well foreign Were the ears of JUftillera more safe? 
as domestic, and, in this war, no more I pray you, lot pot king Charles bi) 
to the Houses than to the king ; nay thtis dealt witk It was enough tluit 
not so much, since he by a little sin- in his life he was tried for an alleged 
cerity and moderation mightliave reii- breach of laws which none ever heard 
dered that needless which their duty to named till they were discovered for his 
God an^ man then enforced thorn to. destridction. , Let not Jibs fame bo 
do.” treaty as was his sacred and anointed 

“Pardon mo, Mr. Milton,” said Mr. bodyi' Let not his memory be tried by 
Cowley • “ I grieve to hear you speaK? principles found out ex post fucto. Let 
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118 not judge by the spirit of one genera- 
tion a man whose disposition had 
been formed by the temper and fashion 
<j£ another,” 

; “my, but coneeiTe me, Mr. Cow- 
ley,” said Mr. Milton; “inasmuch as, 
at the beginning of his^reign, he imi- 
tated those who had governed before 
him, I blame liim not. To ozpect that 
kings will, of their own free choice, 
abridge their .prerogative, were argu- 
ment of but slender wisdom. What- 
ever, therefore, lawless, unjust, or cruel, 
he either did or permitted during the 
first years of his reign, I pass by. But 
for what was done after that he had 
solemnly given his consent to the 
Petition of Right, where shall we find 
defence r Let it he supposed, which 
et I concede not, that the tyranny of 
is father and of Queen Elizabeth had 
been no less irigorous than was his. 
But had his father, had that queen, 
sworn, like him, to abstain from those 
rigours ? Had tliey, like him, for good 
and valuable consideration, aliened 
their hui^ul prerogatives? .Surely 
not: from whatever excuse you can 
plead for him he had wholly excluded 
himself. The borders of countries, 
we know, ' are mostly the seats of per- 
petual wars and tumults. It was the 
same with the undefined frontiers, 
which of old separated privilege and 
prerogative. They were the debatable 
land of our polity. It was no mar- 
vd if, both on the one side and on the 
other, inroads were often made. • But, 
when treaties have been concluded, 
spaces measured, lines drawn, land- 
marks set up, that which before might 
pass for innocent error or just reprisal 
becomes robbery, pequiy, deadly sin. 
He knew not, you say, which of his 
powers were founded on andent law, 
and wlim^ only on vicious example. 
But hap he not read the Petition 
of Had not proclamation 

l^en made from his Hhhuie, Soit fait 
comrne il est deHrk I 

“Fop his private virtues they are 
beside the question. Remember you 
sot,** and jMr. 'Milton smileA hut some- 
wfaqt sternly, ** what Dr. Caius saith in 
ijiA Meny, Wives of Shakspeare? 

the honeett man do In my 


closet ? There is no honest man that 
shall come in my closet.’ Even so say 
I. There is no good man who shall 
make us hiS daves. If he break his 
word to his people, is it a sufficient 
defence that he keeps it to his com- 
panions ? If he oppress and. extort all 
day, shall ho be held blameless because 
ho praycth at night and morning ? If 
ho be insatiable in plundor and revenge, 
shall wo pass it by oecause in meat and 
drink ho is temperate? ' If ho liave 
lived like a tyrant, shall all bo for- 
gotten because he hath died like a 
martyr? 

“He was a man, as I think, who 
had so much semblance of virtues as 
might make his i ices most dangoi’ous. 
He was not a tyrant after our wont('d 
English model. The second Richard, 
the second and fourth Edwrards, and 
tlio eightli Harry, were men profuse, 
gay, boisterous ; lovers of women and 
of wine, of no outward sanctity or 
gravity. Charles was a ruler after tJio 
Italian fashion ; grave, demure, of a 
solemn carriage, and a sober di(‘t ; as 
constant at prayers as a priest, as heed- 
less of oaths as an atheist.” 

Mr. Cowley answered somewhat 
sharply : “lam sorry, .Sir, to lu^ar yon 
speak thus. I had hoped that the 
vehemence of spirit which was causo«l 
by these violent times had now abate d. 
Yet, sure, Mr. Milton, whatever you 
(nay think of the cha;racter of King 
Charles, you will not still justify his 
murder.” 

Sir,” said Mr. Milton, “ I must have* 
been of a hard and strange nature, if 
the vehemenco which was imputed to 
me in ifiy younger days had not been 
diminished by the afflictions wherewith 
it hath pleased Almighty God to 
chasten my age. I will not now defend 
all that I may heretofore have written. 
But this I say, that I perceive not 
wherefore, a king should be exempted 
from all punishment. Is it Jilst that 
where most is given least should be 
required ? Or politic that where there 
is the gi^atest power to injure there 
should be tto danger to restrain ? But, 
you will say, there is no such law. 
Such a lav wre is. There is the law 
ysi self-preservatioii written by God 
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himself^ on oiir hearts. There is the 
primal compact and bond of society, 
not graven on stone, nor sealed with 
wax, nor put down on parchment, nor 
net fovtli in any express form of words 
]»y men when qf old they came together ; 
but implied in the reiy act that they 
so came together, pre-supposed in all 
subsequent law, not to be repealed by 
any authority, not invalidated by being 
omitted in any code ; inasmuch as from 
thenco arc all codes and all autliority. 

Neither do I well see wherefore you 
cavaliers, and, indeed, r any of us whom 
you merrily call Roundheads, distin 
giiish between those who fought against 
King Charles, and specially after the 
second commi sioiigivon to 'Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and those who condemned 
him to d(‘ath. Sure, if his person 
wore, inviolable, it jvas as wicked to 
lift. Hie sword against it at Naseby as 
the axe at AVhitehall. If his life 
might juslly be taken, why not in course 
of * i’ i as well as by right of war ? 

riuis much in general as touching 
the right. Jhit, for the execution of 
King Charles In particular, I will not 
now undertake to defend it. Death is 
i ’ /^‘t-'d, not that the culprit may die, 
i v*- (liMt the slate may bn thereby advan- 
tui.i 1 And, from all that I know, I 
Hill . rhat the death of King Charles 
hath more hindered than advanced the 
liberties of England. 

“ First, ho left an heir. He was in 
captivity. Tho heir was in freedom. 
He was odious to the Scots. The heir 
was favoured by them. To kill the 
captive therefore, whereby the heir, in 
the apprehension of all royalists, be- 
came forthwith king — ^what was it> in 
truth, but to set their captive free, 
and to give him besides other great 
advanta^s? 

“ Next, it was a deed most odious to 
the people, and not only to your party, 
but to many among ourselves ; and, as 
it is perilous for any government to 
outrage .ho public opinion, so most 
was it perilous for a government which 
had from that opinion alond its birth, 
its nurture, and its defence. 

“ Yet doth not this properly belong 
to our dispute,^ nor can these faults be 
justly charged upon that most 


I nowned parliament. For, as you know, 
the high court of justice was not estab- 
lished until the house had been purged 
of such members as were adveinse to the 
army, and brought wholly under the 
control of the chief officers.” 

“ And whdj” said Mr. Coirley^ 

levied that army? Who commis- 
sioned those officers? Was not the' 
fate of the Commons as justly deserved 
as was that of Diomedes, who was 
devoured by those horses whom he had 
himself taught to fc^ on the flesh and 
blood of men ? How co^uld they 
hope that others would respect laws 
which they had themselves insulted ; 
that swords which had been drawn 
against the prerogatives of the. king 
would be put up at an ordinance of Hie 
Commons? It was believed, of old, 
that there were some devils easily 
raised but never to bo laid ; insomuch 
that, if a magician called them up, he 
should be forced to find them always 
some employment; for, though they 
would do all his bidding, yet, & he left 
them' but for one moment without some 
work of evil to perform, they' would 
turn their claws against himself. Such 
a fiend is an army, . They who evoke 
it cannot dismiss it. They arc at once 
ts masters and its slaves. Let them 
not fail, to find for it task after task 
of blood and rapine. Let them not 
leave it for a moment in repose, lest it 
tear tiiem in pieces. 

* Thus was it with that ftmoos as- 
sembly. They formed a force which they 
•ould neither govern nor resist. They 
nadc it powerful. They made it 
fanatical. As if military insolence 
were not of itself sufficiently dangerous, 
they heightened it with spiritual pride, 
— they encouraged their soldiers to 
rave from the tops of tubs against the 
men of Belial,^ till every trooper thought 
himself a preset They taught them 
to abuse popeay, tijl every dnunmer 
fancied that he was as infallible as a 
pope. 

*' Then it was that religion, changed 
her nature. She was no longer tho 
parent of arts and letters, of whole- 
some knowledge,* of innocent pleasures, 
of blessed hous^old smiles. In their 
place caida^ apur faces, whining voicest 
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the chattering of fools, the yells of 
madmen. Then men fasted from meat 
and drink, who fasted not from bribes 
and blood. Then men frowned at 
stage-plays, who smiled at massacres. 
Then men preached against painted 
faces, who felt no remors^ for their own 
most painted lives. Religion had been 
a pole-star to light and to guide. It 
was. now more like to that ominous star 
in the book of the Apocalypse, whidi 
fell from heaven upon the fountains 
and rivers and changed them into 
wonnwood ; for oven so did it descend 
from its high and .celestial dwelling- 
place to plague this earth, and to turn 
into bitterness all that was sweet, and 
into poison all that was nourishing. 

“ Therefore it was not strange that 
Buch things should follow'. They who 
had closed ' the barriers of Ijondon 
against the king could not defend them 
against their own creatures. They who 
had so stoutly cried for privilt'ge, when 
that prince, most unadvisedly no doubt, 
came among them to demand their 
members, durst not wag their fingers 
when Oliver tilled their hall with sol- 
diers, gave their mace to a corporal, 
put their keys in his pocket, and drove 
them forth with base terms, borrowed 
half from the conventicle and half 
from the ale-house. Then were we, 
like the trees of the forest in holy writ, 
given over to the rule of the bramble ; 
then from the basest of the shrubs 
came forth the lire winch devoared the 
cedars of Lebanon. We bowed down 
before a man of moan birth, of ungrace- 
ful demeanour, of stammering and most 
vulgar utterance, of scandalous and 
notorious liypocrisy. Our Laws were 
made and unmade at. his pleasure ; tlio 
constitution of our parliaments changed 
by his writ and proclamation ; our per- 
sons imprisoned; our property plun- 
dered ; our lands and houses overrun 
with soldiers; and the groat charter 
itself #as but argument for a scurrilous 
jest i . and for all this wc may thank 
that parliament : for nc\'er, unless they 
so violently shaken the vessel, 
Isould such foul dregs have risen to 
the top.'^ 

Then answered Mr. Milton : ‘ What 
•have now said comprehends so 


great a number of subjects, tliat it 
would require, not an evening’s ‘«jiil on 
the Thames, but rather a vojuge to the 
Indies, accurately to treat of all : yet, 
in as few words as I may, I w’ill explain 
ray sense of these mattei’s. 

“ First, as to the army. An army, 
as you have well set forth, is .ilways a 
w^eapon dangerous to those wdio use it ; 
yet he who falls among thieves spares 
not to fire his musquetoon, becaiiso ho 
may bo slain if it burst in his hand. 
Nor must states refrain from defending 
themselves, lest their defenders should 
at last turn against them. Neverthe- 
less, against this danger statesmen 
should carefully provide; and, that 
that they may (lo so, they should take 
especial care that neither the officers 
nor the soldiers do forget that they 
are also citizens. I do believe that the 
English army would have continued to 
obey the parliament with aH duty, hut 
for one act, which, as it was in inten- 
tion, in sceiqing, and in immediate 
effect, worthy to be compared with the 
most famous in history, so was if, In 
its final consequence, most injurious. 
I speak of that ordinance called the 
self-denying, and of the new model of 
the army. By those measures the 
Commons gave up tlie command of 
their forces into the hands of men wlio 
were not of themselves. Hence, doubt- 
less, derived no small honour to that 
noble assembly, whicli sacrificed to the 
hope of public good the assurance of 
private advantage. And, as to tho 
conduct of the war, the scheme pros- 
pered. Witness the battle of Naseby, 
and the memorable exploits of Fairfax 
in the west But thereby the Parlia- 
ment lost that hold on the soldiers and 
that power (o control them, wdiich they 
retained while eveiy ^regiment was 
commanded by their own members. 
Politicians there be, who would wholly 
divide the legislative from the execu- 
tive power. In the golden age tin's 
may have succeeded ; in the millennium 
it may succeed again. But, where 
great armies and great taxes are re- 
quired, there the executive govemment 
must always hold a great authority, 
which authority', that it may not op- 
press and destroy the legislature, must 
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be in ^oinc manner })]endefl with it. 
The leaders of foreign mercenaries 
have always been most dangereous to 
a country. The officers of native 
armies, deprived of the civil privileges 
of other men, are as much to be feared. 
This was the great error of that Par- 
liament: and, though an error it were, 
it was an error generous, virtuous, and 
more to be deplored than censured. 

“ Hence came the power of the army 
and its leaders, and cspeciallj’’ of that 
mo.st famous leader, whom both in our 
conversation to-day, and in that dis- 
course whereon I before touched, you 
have, in my ]joor opinion,' far too 
roughly liaiidled. Wherefore you speak 
contemptibly of his parts I know not ; 
but I suspect that you are not free from 
the error common to studious and 
speculative men. Because Oliver was 
an ungraceful orator, and never said, 
cither in public or private, anything 
memorable, you will have it that lie 
was of a mean capacity. Sure this is 
unjust. Many men have there been 
ignorant of letters, without wit, with- 
out elo(jUciice, wlio yet had the wisdom 
to devise, and the courage to perform, 
that which they lacked l^l«\guage to 
explain. Such men often, 'in troubled 
times, have worked out the deliverance 
of nations and their own grcatne.ss, 
not by logic, not by rhetoric, but by 
wariness in success, by calmness in 
danger, by fierce and stubborn resolu- 
tion in all adversity. The hearts of 
men arc tlieir books ; events aro their 
tutors ; groat actions are their elo- 
quence : and sucJi an one, in my judg- 
ment, was liis late Highness, who, if 
none were to treat his name scornfully 
now who shook not at the sound of it 
while he lived would, by very few, be 
mentioned otherwise than with reve- 
rence. His own deeds shall avouch 
him for a great statesman, a great 
soldier, a true lover of his country, a 
mcrci^il and generous conqueror. 

“For his faults; let us reflect that they 
who seem to lead are oftentimes most 
constrained to follow. They who will 
mix with men, and specially they who 
will govern them, must» in many things 
obey them. They who will yield to no 
such conditions ^aj be hermits, hyt 


cannot bo generals and statesmen. If 
a man will walk straight forward with- 
out turning to tho right or the left, he 
must walk in a desert, and not in 
Ohcapside. Thus was lie enforced to 
do many things which jumped not 
with his inclfnation nor made for his 
honour; becaiiso the army, on which 
alone he could depend for power and 
life, might not otherwise be contented. 
And.l, for mine own part, marvel less 
that he sometimes was fain to indulge 
their violence than tliat ho could so 
often restrain it. - 

“In that he dissolved tho Parlia" 
ment, I praise him. It then was so 
diminished in numbers, as well by the 
death as by tho exclusion of members, 
that it was no longer the same assem- 
bly ; and, if at that time it had made 
itself perpetual, we should have been 
governed, not by mi English House of 
Commons, but by a Venetian Council. 

“If in his following rule ho over- 
stepped tho laws, I pity rather than 
condemn him. He may be compared 
to that Mteandriiis of »Samo.««, of w'hom 
Heiodotus saith, in his Thalia, that, 
wishing to be of all men the most just, 
he was not able ; for after the death of 
Polycrates ho offered freedom to the 
people ; and not till certain of them 
threatened to call him to a reckoning 
for what he had formerly done, did he 
change Ids purpose, and make himself 
a t^’rant, lest he should be t related as a 
limil. 

“ Such wasthe ease of OlivcT. Hegave 
to his country a form of government so 
free and admirable that, in near six 
thousand years, human wisdom hath 
never devised any more excellent con- 
trivance for human happiness. To him- 
self ho reserved so little power that it 
■would scarcely have sufficed for hi.s 
safety, and it is a marvel that it coidd 
suffice for his ambition. When, after 
that, he found that the members of his 
piU’linment disjflitod his right even to 
that small authority which ho had kept, 
when he might have kept all, then in- 
deed I own that he began to govern by 
the sword those who would not suffer 
him to govern by tho law. . 

“ l3ut for the rest, what sovereign 
was ever more princely in pardoning 
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injuries, in conquering enemies, in ex not yet shorn of strength. Let the cay 
tending the dominions and the renown be once heard — the Philistines bo upon 
of his people ? What sea, what shor< thee ; and at once that sleep will bo 
did he not mark with imperishable me broken, and those chains will be as 
morials of liis friendship or Ills ven flax in the fire. The great parliament 
geance ? The gold of Sj^ain, the stee hath left behind it in our hearts and 
bf Sweden, the ten thousand sails oJ minds a hatred of tyrants, ajustknow- 
Holland, availed nothing against him ledge of our rights, a scorn of vain and 
Wliilc every forcn'gn stale trembled ai deluding names; and that the revellers 
our arras, we sat secure from all assault, of Whitehall s^ll surely find. The 
War, which often so strangely trouble; sun is darkened ; but it is only for a 
both husbandry and commerce, never moment : it is but an eclipse ; fliough 
silenced the song of our reapers, or the all birds of evil omen have begun to 
sound of our looms. Justice was equally scream, and all ravenous beasts have 
administered ; God was freely wor- geme forth to prey, thinking it to bo 
shipped. midnight. Woe to them if they be 

“ Now look at<that which wo have abroad when the rays ^ain shine forth! 
taken in exchange. With the restored The king hath judged ill. Had 
king have come over to us vices of every he been wise he would have romem- 
sort, and most the basest and most bered that he owed his re.storation only 
shameful, — lust without love— .servi- to confusions which had wearied us 
tude without loyalty — foulness of out, and made us eager for repose. He 
speech— dishonesty •of dealing— grin- would have known that the folly and 
ning contempt of all thing.s good and perfidy of a prince would restore to the 
generous. The throne i.-? surrounded jood old cause many hearts whicli had 
by men wiiom the former Charles would been alienated thence by the turbulonco 
have spurned from his footstool. The of fectious ; for, if I know aught of 
altar is served by slave.*! whose knees history, or of the heart of man, ho will 
are supple to every being but God. soon learn that the last champion of 
Rhymers, whose books the hangman the people was not destroyed when ho 
should burn, pandars, actors, and buf- muixiered Vane, nor seduced when ho 
foon.s, these drink a health and throw beguiled Fairfax.” 
a 'taiain wuth the King ; these have Mr: Cowley seemed to me not to 
stars on their breasts and gold sticks ako much amiss what Mr. Milton had 
in their liands ; these shht out from liis ‘aid touching that thankless court, 
presence the best and bravest of those which had indeed but poorly requited 
who bled for his house. Even so doth his own good service. Ho only said, 
God visit those who know not how to therefore, “ Another rebellion ! Alas ! 
value freedom. Ho gives them over to alas ! Mr. Milton ! If there bo no 
the tyranny which ttiey have desired, shoice but between despotism and 
"hfa irdvTts hra(tpvprai i3a(rl^fios.” anarchy, I prefer despotism. 

“ I will not,” said Mr. Cowley, “ dis- “ Many men,” said Mr. Milton, 
pttte with you on this argument. But, '* have floridly and ingeniously com - 
if it be as you say, how can you main* pared anarchy and despotism ; but they 
tain thjat England hath l^en so greatly who so amuse thcmsences do but look 
advfimta^ by the rebellion ? ” t separate parts of that which is truly 

“ Understand mo rightly, Sir,” said »ne great whole. Each is the cause 
Mr. MRtOp. “ This nation is not .^iven md the effect of the otlicr ; the ovils of 
ove?'*to slavery and vfto. We tasted sithcr are the evils of both. Ttus do 
indeed the fruits of liberty bpfor (3 they states move on in the same eternal 
liad well .ripened. Their flavour was ycle, whie^ ftom the remotest point, 
and bitter; and wo turned from irings than back again to the same 
tiieib with' loathing to the sweeter poi- lad starting-post : and, till both those 
eons of servitude. This' is but fur a vho govern and those who obey shall 
time, England is sleeping on the lap learn and merit this great trut^ men 
o£ Delilah, traitorously chained, but sen expect little through the future, as 
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they haye known little through the past, moreover, that, though it may work 
save vi<^situdes of extreme evils, alter- some little damage, it will soon cover 
natcly producing and produced. the fields over which it hath passed 

“ When will rulers le^ that, where with rich vineyards sweet flowers, 
liberty is not, security and order can But, when the flames are pent up in 
never be ? Wo talk of absolute power the mountain, then it is that they have 
but all power hath limits, which, if noi reason to fcarf then it is that the earth 
fixed by the moderation of the gover- sinks and the sea swells ; then cities 
nors, will bo fixed by the force of the are swallowed up ; and their place 
governed. Sovereigns may send thei knoweth them no more. So it is in 
opposers to dungeons ; they may clear politics : where the people is moat 
out a senate-house with soldiers ; they closely restrained, there it gives the 
may enlist armies of spies ; they may greatest shocks to peace and order ; 
hang scores of the disaffected in chains therefore would 1 say to all kings, let 
at eveiy cross road ; but what power your demagogues lead crowds, lest they 
shall stand in that* frightful time when lead armies ; let them bluster, lest thej 
rebellion hath become a less evil than massacre ; a little turbulence is, as it 
endurance? Who shall dissolve that were, the rainbow of the state ; it shows 
terrible tribunal, which, in the hearts indeed that there is a passing shower ; 
of the oppressed, denounces against but it is a pledge that there shall be no 
the oppressor the doom of its wild deluge.” 

justice ? Who shall repeal the law ** This is true,” said Mr. Cowley ; 
of self-defence? What arms or dis- ^'yet these admonitions arc not less 
cipline shall resist the strength of needful to subjects than to sovereigns,” 
famine and despair? How often were “Surely,” said Mr. Milton; “and, 
the ancient Caesars dragged from their that I may end this long debate with a 
golden paL'ices, stripped of their purpl fe%v words in which we shall both 
robes, mangled, stoned, defiled with agree, I hold that, as freedom is the 
filtli, pierced with hool^, hurled into only safeguard of governments, so are 
Tiber ? How often have the Eastern order and moderation generally neces- 
Sultans perished by the sabres of their sary to preserve freedom. Even the 
own janissaries, or the bow-strings of vainest opinions of men are not to be 
their own mutes !' For no power which outraged by those who propose to them- 
is not limited by laws can ever be pro- selves the happiness of men for their 
lected by them. Small, therefore, is 3nd, and who must work with the p^- 
ilio wisdom of those who would fly to sions of men for their means. The 
servitude as if it were a refuge from blind reverence for things ancient is 
commotion ; for anarchy is the sure indeed so foolish that it might make a 
consequence of tyranny. That govern- wise man laugh, if it were not also some- 
monts may be safe, nations must be times so mischievous that it would 
free. Their passions must have an rather make a good man weep. Yet, 
outlet provided, lest they make one. since it may not be wholly cured, it 
“ When I was at Naples, I went with must be discreetly indulged ; and there- 
Signor Manso, a gentleman of excellent fore those who would amend evil laws 
parts and breeding, who hod been the should consider rather how much it 
familiar friend of that famous poet may he safe to ^are, than how much 
Torquato Tasso, to see the burning it maybe possible to change. Have 
mountain Vesuvius. I wondered how you not heard that men who have been 
the peasants could venture to dwell so shut up for man^ years ip dungeons 
fearlessly and cheerfully on its sides, shrink if they see the h'ght, and fall 
when the lava was flowing from its down if their irons be struck off ? And 
summit ; but Manso smiled, hnd told so, wlien nations have long been in 
me Ihat when the fire descends freely house of bondage, the diains which 
they retreat before it without' haste or have mppled them are necessaxY to 
fear. They can tell how feet it support teem, the darkness which hath 
move, and how far; and they k!:^,| weakened their sight is' necessazy to, 
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pceserre it. Thercforo release them 
liot too rashly, lest tlie^ curse their 
frwedom and pine for their prison* 

" I think indeed that the renowned 
Parliament, of which we have talked so 
much, did shuw, until it became subject 
to the soldiers, a singular®#! nd admirable 
Biodert^tion, in such times scarcely to 
bfi hoped, and most worthy to be an 
example to all that nhall come after. 
But on tliis argument I have said 
enough : and I will tlierefore only pray 
to Almighty Go<i that those who shall, 
in future times, stand forth iu defence 
of our liberties, as well civil as religious, 
may adorn tlio good cause by mercy, 
prudence, and soberness, to the glory 
ef his name and tho happiness and 
honour of the English people.” 

Auvl so ended that discourse ; and 
not long after we were set on shore 
xgain at the Temple-gardens, and there 

f arted company : and the sain o evening 
took notes of what had been said, 
which I have here more fully set down, 
regard both to the fame of the 
men, and the importance of the subject- 
matter. 

ON THE ATHENIAN ORATORS. 

(August 1824 .) 

“ To the famous orators repair, 

Those nndent, whoso resistless cloipienco 
Wielded at will thiit llcrcc democratic, 
fibook the arsenal, and fulminod over 
Oreeco 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes' throne.” 

Milton". 

Tur celebrity of the great classical 
writers is confined within no limits, 
except those which separate civilised 
from savage man. Their works are 
the common property of eveiy polished 
cation. They have furnished subjects 
for the painter, and models for the 
poet In tho minds of the educated 
classes throughout Europe, their names 
^ ^dissolubly u.ss\>ciated with the 
cudMing rocoliections of childhood,— 
the old school room, — the dog-eared 
ipKnnmar,— tho first prize,— tho tears 
CO often ‘shed and so quickly dried. 
8o great is the veneration with which 
xihey are regarded, that even tlie editors 
commentators who perform the, 


lowest menial offices to their memory, 
are considered, like the equerAes and 
chambeilaius of sovereign princes, as 
entitled to a high rank in the table of 
literary precedence. It is, therefore, 
somewhat singular that their pro- 
ductions should so rarely h.Tve been 
examined on just and philosophical 
principles of criticism. 

The ancient writers themselves afford 
us but little assistance. When thepr 
particularise, they are commonly tri- 
vial : when, they would generalise, they 
become indistinct. An exception must, 
indeed, be made in favour of Aristotle.* 
Both in analysis and in combination, 
that great man .was without a rival. 
No philosopher has ever possessed, in 
an equal degree, the talent either of 
separating establisheil systems into 
their primary elements, or of connect- 
ing detached phenomena in harmonious 
systems. He was tho gi'eat fashioner 
of the intellectual chaos ; lie changed 
its darkness into light, and its discord 
into order. He brought to literary 
researches the same vigour and ampli- 
tude of mind to which both physical 
and metaphysical science are so greatly 
indebted. His fundamental principles 
of criticism are cxcellcnl. To cite only 
a single instance : — the doctrine which 
he established, that poetry is an imita- 
tive art, when justly understood, is to 
the critic what the compass is to tlie 
navigator. With it he may venture 
upon the most extensive excursiou*^. 
Without it he must creep cautiously 
along the coast, or lose himself in a 
trackless expanse, and trust, at best, to 
the guidance of an occasional star. It 
is a discovery which changes a caprice 
into a science. 

The general propositions of Aristotle 
valuable. But tho merit of tho 
stuporstmeture bears no proportion to 
that of the foundation. This is partly 
to bo ascribed to the character of the 
philosofdiierir who, though qualified to 
do all could be done by the re- 
solving combining powers of tho 

understaSwgf seems not to have pos- 
sessed of sensibility or imagina- 

ion. also, it may be attributed 

o the cMfiriency of materials. The 
gceUt wdrkf of genius which then 
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existed^ wero not either sufficiently 
numerous or sufficiently varied 
enable any man to form a. perfect 
code of literature. To require tliat 
critic should conceive classes of com- 
position whicli had never existed, and 
then invsstigate their principles, would 
1)0 as unreasonable as the demand of 
Nebuchadnc'/zar, who expected his ma- 
gicians first to tell him dream* and 
then to interpret it. 

Witli all his deficiencies, Aristotle 
was thft most enlightened and profound 
critic of antiquity. Dionysius was far 
from possessing the same exquisite 
subtilty. or the same vast comprehen- 
sion. Jhit ho had access to a much 
gre.ater number of specimens ; and he 
had dem oted himself, as it appears, more 
exclnsively to the study of elegant 
literatii w. His peculiar j udgments are 
of more value than his general prin- 
ciples. He is only the historian of 
literature. Aristotle is its philosopher. 

Quintilian applied to general litera- 
ture the same principles by which lie 
liad bi'cii aecustoined to judge of the 
declamations of his pupils. He looks 
for nothing but rhetoric, and rhetoric not 
of the highest order. Ho speiik.s coldly 
of the incomparable works of JE.schylus. 
He arlniircs, beyond expression, those 
inexhaustibli' mines of comraon-plaees, 
the plays of Euripides. lie bestows a 
few' vague words on the poetical cha- 
I'acter of Homer. Ho then proceeds 
to consiiler him merely as an orator. 
An orator Homer doubtless was, and a 
gr<‘at orator. Rut siindy nothing is more 
remarkable, in his admirable works, 
than the art with which his oratorical 
powers are made suhsoiwient to the 
purpo.ses of poetry. Nor can I think 
Quintilian a great a’itic in his own 
province. Just us ore many of his 
remarks, beautiful as are many of his 
illustrations, wo can perpetually detect 
in his thoughts that flavour which the 
soil of despotism generally communi- 
cates to all the fruits of gehins. Elo- 
quence was, in his time, ^little more 
than a condiment which served to sti- 1 
mulate in a despot the jaded appetite 
for panegyric, an amusement for the 
trSrvellcd nobles and the blue-stocking 
matrons of Roiqp.i;^t is, therefor©, with 


liim, rather a sport than a w'ar; it is a 
contest of foils, not of swords. He 
appears to think more of the ^aco of 
the attitude than of the direction and 
vigour of the thrust. It must be ac- 
knowledged, in justice to Quintilian, 
that this is An error to which Cicero 
has too often given the sanction, both 
of his precept and of his example. 

Longinus seems to have had great 
sensibility, but little discrimination. 
He gives us eloquent sentences, but no 
principles. It was happily said that 
Montesquieu ought to have changed the 
name of his book from VJCajirit des 
Lois to V Esprit sur las Lois. In the 
same manner the philosopher of Pal- 
myra ought to have entitled his famous 
work, not “ Lon^us on the Sublime,’* 
but “The Sublimities of Longinus.’* 
The origin of the sublime is one of the 
most curious and interesting subjects 
of inquiry that can occupy tlie atten- 
tion of a critic. In our own country it 
has been discussed, with peat abin^, 
and, I think, with very little success, 
by Burke <and Dugald Stuart. Longinus 
dispenses himself from all investiga- 
ions of this nature, by telling his friend 
Terentianus that ho already knows 
everything that can be said upon the 
upsyion. It is to be regretted that 
Terentianus did not impart some of his 
knowledge to his instructor : for from 
Longinu.s we learn only that sublimity 
means 'height- -OP elevation.* This 
iinmo, so commodiously vague, is ap- 
)licd indifferently to the noble prayer 
»f A.jax in the Iliad, and to a passage 
►f Piato about the human body, as ftill 
of conceits as an ode of Cowley. Hav- 
‘ng DO fixed staudaid, Longinus is right 
inly by accident. He is rather a fancier 
ban a critic. 

Modern writers have been prevented 
by many causes from supplying the 
deficiencies of their classical predeces- 
sors. At the time of the revival of 
iterature, no man could, without great 
md painfdl labour, acquire an accu- 
rate and elegant knowledge of the an- 
cient languages; And, unfortunately, 
those grammatical and philological stu- 
dies, without which it was impossible 

• kdi eiox*l nt Aoywi' eari rii 
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to understand the groat works of Athc- were “fools called into a circle by Greek 
nian and Roman goiiiiis, have a ten- invocations.” The Iliad and'^JEneid 
denc^to contract the views and deaden were to them not books, but curiosities, 
the sensibility of those who follow them or rather reliques. They no more ad- 
with extreme assiduity. A powerful mired those works for their merits than 
mind, which has been long employed a good Catholic venerates the house of 
in su<A studies, may be® compared to the Viigin at Loretto for its architec- 
the gigantic spifit in the Arabian tale, ture. Whatever was classical was good, 
who was persuaded to ^contract himself Homer was a great poet, and so was 
to small dimensions in order to enter Callimachus. The epistles of Cicero 
within the enchanted vessel, and, when were fine, and so were those of PJialaris. 
his prison had been closed upon him, Even with respect to questions of evi* 
found hintaelf unable to escape from dence they fell into the same error, 
the ntirrow boundaries to the measure The authority of all narrations, written 
of which he had reduced his stature, in Greek or Latin, was the same with 
When the means have long been the them. It never crossed their minds 
objects of application, they arc natu- that the lapse of five hundred years, 
rally substituted for the end. It wiaa or the distance of five hundred leagues, 
said, by Eugene of Savoy, that the could affect the accuracy of a narration ; 
greatest generals have commonly been — that Livy could be a less veracious 
those who have been at once raised to historian than Polybius ; — or that Plu- 
command, and introduced to the great tarch could know less about the friends 
operations of war, without being em- of Xenophon than Xenophon himself, 
ployed in the petty oalculatious and Deceived by the distance of time, tliey 
manoeuvres which employ the time of seem to consider all the Classics as 
an inferior offic(?r. In literature the contemporaries ; just as I have kiiovii 
principle is equally sound. The great people in England, deceived by the 
tactics of criticism will, in general, be distance of place, take it for gi*anted 
-best understood by those who have not that all persons who live in India are 
had mueli practice in drilling syllables neighbours, and ask an inhabitant of 
and particles. Bombay about tbe health of an ac- 

I remember to have observed among quaintance at Calcutta. It is to be 
the Erendfi Anas a ludicrous instance hoped that no barbarian deluge will 
of this. A scholar, doubtless of great ever again pass over Europe. But, 
learning, recommends the study of some should such a calamity happen, it seems 
long Latin treatise, of which T now not improbable that some future Rollin 
foigct the name, on the religion, man- or Gillies will compile a history of 
ners, government, and language of the England from Miss Porter's Scottish 
early Greeks. “Por there,” says he, Chiefs, Mins Lee’s Recess, and Sir 
“ you will learn every thing of impor- Nathaniel Wraxall’s Memoirs, 
tance that is contained in the Iliad and It is surely time that ancient litera- 


Odysscy, without the tipuble of reading 
two such tedious books.” Alas! it had 
not occurred to the poor gentleman that 
all the knowledge to which he attached 
So much value was useful only as it 
illustrated the great poems which he 
despised, and would bo as worthless 
.for any other purpose as^the mythology 
of Caflajaria, or the vocabulary of Ota- 
heite. ,* 

scholars who have disdained 
to ittOhftne themselves to verbal criti- 
lfe:w;EaT6 been successful. The 
8{^Mi$njgaage8 have, generally, a ma- 
^^ '^flnenee on their faculties. They 


ture should bo examined in a different 
manner, without pedantical preposses- 
sions, but with a just allowance, at the 
same time, for the difference of circum- 
stances and manners. I am far from 
pretending to the knowledge or ability 
which such a task would require. Au 
that I xnei^ to offer is a coUectidn of 
desultory lemarks upon a most interest- 
ing portion of Greek literature. 

It may hd doubted whether any com- 
positions which have ever been produced 
in tUe world are equally perfect in their 
kind with the ^at Athenian orations. 
O^giius is subject to the same laws 
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which regulate the production of cottor depend the fate ef the wealthiest tribu- 
imd molasses. The supply adjusts it- ta^ state, of the most eminent public 
self to the demand. The quantity may man. The lowest offices, both of agri- 
bc diininishefd by restrictions, and mul- culture and of trade, were, in common, 
liplied by bounties. The singular ex- performed by slaves. The common- 
ccllenco to which eloquence attained at wealth supplied its meanest members 
Athens is to be mainly attributed to with the support of life, thp opportunity 
the influence whicli it exerted there, of leisure, and. the means of amuse- 
In turbulent times, under a constitution ment. !^oks wpre indeed few : but 
purely democratic, among a people edu- they were excelleut ; and they were 
cated (‘xactly to that point af which accurately known. It is not by turn- 
men are most susceptible of strong and ing over libraries, but by repeatedly 
sudden impressions, acute, but not sound poru.sing and intently contemplating a 
reasoiiers, warm in their feelings, un- few great models, that the mind is 
fixed in their principles, and passionate best disciplined. A man of letters must 
admirers of ffiic composition, oratory now read much that he soon forgets, 
i fjceived such encouragement as it has and much from which he learns nothing 
never since obtained. worthy tp, be remembered. The best 

The taste and knowledge of the works employ, in general, but a small 
Athenian people was u favourite object portion of his time. Demosthenes is 
of the contt'ihptuouB derision of Samuel said to have transcribed six times the 
Johnson ; a man who knew nothing of history of Thucydides. If he had been 
Greek literature beyond the common young politician of the present age, 
school-books, and who seems to have he might in the same space of* time 
brought to what he had read seai’cely have skimmed innumerable newspa- 
luorc than the discernment of a com- pers and pamphlets. I do not condemn 
mon scliool-boy. He used to assert, that dcsultor}'^ mode of study which the ' 
with that arrogant absurdity which, in state of things, in our day, renders a 
.spite of his grout abilities and virtues, matter of nceessity. But I may be 
renders him, perhaps the most ridicu- allowed to doubt whether the changes 
Ions character in literary history, that on which the admirers of modern in- 
Dcmostlicncs spoke to a people of stitutious delight to dwell have im- 
brntes ; — to a barbarous j)oople ; — that proA’cd our condition so much in reality 
there could have been no civilisation as in appearance. Rumford, it is said, 
before the invention of printing. John- proposed to the elector of Bavaria a 
.son was a keen but a very narrow- scheme for feeding his soldiers at d 
minded ob.scrvcr of mankind. He per- much cheaper rate tliaii fonnerly. His 
petually confounded their general na- ^»lan was simply to compel them to 
ture with theirparticular circumstances, masticate their food thoroughly. A 
He knew Loudon intimately. The sa- nail quantity, thus catei^ would, ao- 
gacity of his remarks on its society is cording to that famous projector, afibrd 
perfectly astonishing. But Fleet-street more sustenance ^an a largo meal 
was the world to him. He .saw that hastily devoured. I do not know how 
Londoners who did not read were pro- Eumford’s proposition was received ; 
foundly ignorant ; and ho inferred that but to the mind, I believe, it will be 
a Greek, who had few or no books, found more nutritious to* digest a page 
must have been n.s uninformed as one than to devour a volume, 
of Mr. Thrale’s draymen. Books, however, were the least part 

There seems to be, on the contrary, >f the education df an Athenian citizen, 
every reason to believe, that, in general Let us, for a moment, traaiB;port our- 
intelligeiice, the Athenian ^populace selves in thought^ to that glorious ci^. 
far surpassed the lower orders of any Let us imagine that we are entering its 
community that has ever existed. It gates, in me time of its power and 
must be considered, that to be a citizen jloiy. A crowd is assembled round a 
was to be a legislator, — soldier, — a portico. All m gazing with delight 
judge, — one upon^ whose voice znigh%| at the entablature ; for Phidias is put- 
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ting up the frieze. We turn into ano- 
ther street; a rliapsotlist is reciting 
there : men, women, children are 
thronging round him : tho tours arc 
running down their checks : their 
eyes ar<^ fixed : their Tcry bn^ath 
still ; for h(^ is telling Sow Priam ft‘ll 
at the feet of Achilles, and kis.«e(l those 
hands, — the terrible^ — the niiii'derous, 
— which had slain so many of his sons.* 
Wc enter the public place ; there is a 
ring of youths, all leaning forward, with 
sparkling eyes, and gestures of expec- 
tation. Socrates is pitted against the 
famous atheist*, from Ionia, and has 
just brought him to a contradiction in 
terms But wc arc interrupted. The 
herald is crying — “ Room for the Pr^'- 
tanos.” Tho general assembly is to 
meet. The people are swarming in on 
evpiy side. Proclamation is made — 
“ Who wishes to apeak.’’ TIuto is*a 
shout, and a clapping of lijunla : IVri- 
cles is mounting the staml. Then for 
a play of Sophocles ; and away to sup 
with Aspasia. I know of no modern 
university which has so excellent a sys- 
tem of education. 

Knowledge thus acquired and opi- 
nions thus formed were, indeed, likely 
to be, in some respects, defective. Pro- 
positions which are advanced in dis- 
course generally result fi*om a partial 
view of the question, and cannot be 
kept under examination long enough to 
bo corrected. Men of gi’eat conversa- 
tional powers almost universally prac- 
tise a sort of lively sopliistiy and ex- 
aggeration, which deceives, for the mo- 
ment, both themselves and their audi- 
tors. Thus wo see doctrines, which 
cannot bear a close inspection, triumj^ 
perpetually in drawing-rooms, in debat- 
ing societies, and even in legislative or 
judicial assemblies. To the convei’sa- 
tional education of tho Athenians I am 
inclined to attribute the great lyosencsS 
of reasoning which is remarkable in 
most of their scientilte writings. Even 
the JRiost illogical of modern writers 
iromd stand perfectly aghast at the pue- 
jSe fallacies which seem to have deluded 
eon^ of the greatest men of antiquity. 

—Kai Kvtre xcipav, 
avBpo^uovf, at oi n-oAeas ktuvov 

vttts. 


Sir Thomas Lethbridge would* stare at 
the political economy of Xenophon ; and 
the author of Soirms dc PLtvrshonrg 
would be ashamed of some of the me- 
taphysical^ arguments of Plato. Rut. 
the very cireumstances which retarded 
tho growth of science wi've peculiarly 
favourable to the cultivation of elo- 
quence. Prom the early habit of taking 
a sliare in animated discussion the in- 
telligent student would derive that 
readiness of resource, that eo])iou.sn(‘Ss 
of language, and that knowledge of the 
tmuper and understanding of an aud- 
ience, which arc far moi‘c valuable to 
an orator than tlic greatest logical 
powers. 

Horace has prettily compared poems 
to those paintings of -which the etfeet 
varies as the spectator changes his 
stand. Tlie same remark applies w’itli 
at least equal justice to speeches. They 
must be road with the tcnqier of those 
to \vhom they wore addressiMl, or they 
must necessarily appear to otfend 
agiunst the laws of taste and reason ; 
as the finest picture, seen in a light 
dilFerent from that for whieli if -was 
designed, will appear fit only for a, 
sign. This is perpetually fm'gotten by 
those w’ho criticise oratorjv Recaiist* 
they arc reading at leisuri', 2)ausiiig at 
every line, reconsidering every argu- 
ment, they forgot that the li carers were 
hurried from point to point too rapidly 
to detect tho fallacies through which 
they were conducted ; that they had no 
time to disentangle sophisms, or to 
notice slight inaccuracies of exprc.ssion ; 
that elaborate excellence, either of rea- 
soning or of language, would liavij been 
absolutely thrown aw'ay. To recur to the 
analogy of tho si.stcr art, these con- 
noisseurs examine a iiaiiorama through 
a microscope, and quarrel with a scene- 
painter because he does, not give to his 
■work the exquisite finish of Gerard 
Dow. 

Oratory is to be estimated on prin- 
ciples different from those which are 
applied ^ other productions. Truth 
is the object of philosophy and history. 
Truth is the object even of tliose works 
which are peculiarly called w-orks of 
fiction, but which, in fact, bear tho 
l^ame relation to history which algebra 
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bears to arithmetic. The merit of 
poetry, ifi its wildest foms, still can- 
sists in its truth, — truth conveyed to 
tlic understanding, not directly by the 
woi-ds, hut circuitously by means of 
imaginative associations, which servo 
as its conductors. The object of oratory 
alone is not truth, but.persu.asion. The 
admiration of tlie multitude does not 
make jVlooro a greater poet than 
t^oloridge, or Roattio a greater phi- 
losopher than Berkeley. But the 
eriterion of eloquence is different, 
speaker who exhausts the whole phi- 
losophy of a question, W'ho display’s 
every grace of style, yet produces no 
effect on hi.s audicnee, may be a groat 
(‘ssayist, a great statesman, a great 
master of composition ; but he i.s not 
ail orator. If he miss the mark, it 
makes no difference whether lie have 
taken aim too high or too low. 

TIu‘ effect of th(‘ great freedom of 
tho press in Plngland has been, in a 
gi’cui measure, to destroy lliis distinc- 
tion, and to leave among us little of 
what I call Oratory Proper. Our 
legislators, our enndidates, on great 
oecfvsions even our advocates, addr(*ss 
tlicmselvcs less to tho audience than to 
tlie reporters. They think less of the 
few hearers than of llie innumoKible 
readoj’s. At Athens the case was 
different ; llicre the only object of the 
speaker was immediate conviction and 
persuasion. He, lliercfore, wlio would 
justly ajiprcciiite the merit of the Gre- 
cian orators should place himself, as 
nearly as i.K}Ssible, in the situation of 
their auditors : lie should divest him- 
self of his modern feelings and acquire- 
ments, and make the prejudices and 
interests of the Athenian citizen his 
own. He who studies their works in 
this spirit will find that many of those 
things which, to an English reader, 
appear to be blemishes, — the frequent 
violation of those excellent rules of 
evidence by which our courts of law 
are regulated,— the introduction of ex- 
traneous matter, — the reference to con- 
siderations of political expediency in 
judicial investigations, — the assertions, 
without proof, — tho passionate entrea- 
ties, — the furious inveeti\Ts, — are 
really proofs of the prudence and ad^ 


dress of the speakers. He must not 
dwell maliciously on arguments or 
phrases, but acquiesce in his first im- 
pressions. It requires repeated perusal 
and reflection to decide I'lghtly on any 
other portion of literature. But with 
respect to woiiks of which the merit 
depends on their instantaneous effect 
the most hasty judgment is likely to 
bo best. 

Tlio history of eloquence at Athen.s 
is remarkable. Prom a very early 
period great, speakers had flourished 
there. Bisistratus and Themis toclea 
are said to have owed much of their 
influence to their talents for debate. 
We learn, with more certainty, that 
Pericles W'as distinguished by extraor- 
dinary oratorical powers. The sub- 
stance of some of hi.s speeches is 
transmitted to us by Thucydides ; and 
that excellent writer has doubtless 
faithfully reported tlie general line of 
his aiguments. But the manner, which 
in oratory is of at least as much conse- 
quence as the matter, was of no impor- 
tance to his naiTation. It is evident 
that ho lias nbt /attempted to preservo 
it. Throughout his work, every speech 
on every subject, whatever may have 
been the character or the dialect of the 
speaker, is in exactly the same form. 
'I'he grave King of Sparta, the furious 
demagogue of Athens, the general en- 
couraging his arm}’, the captive sup- 
plicating for his life, all arc req^resented 
as speakers in one unvaried stylo , — a 
style moreover wholly unfit for oratori- 
cal purposes. His mode of reasoning 
is singularly elliptical, — in reality most 
consecutive, — yet in appearance often 
incoherent. His meaning, in itself 
sufficiently perplexing, is compressed 
into tiie fewest po^siblo words. His 
great fondness for antithetical expres- 
sion not a little conduced to this 
effect. Every one must have observed 
heJw much more the sense is condensed 
in the verses of and his imitators, 
who never ventured to continue the 
same clause from couplet to couplet^ 
than in those of poets who allow them- 
selves that license. Every artificial 
division, which is strongly marked, 
and whieii fr(*quently recurs, has the 
same Icndcney. Tno natural and per- 
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spicuous expression which spontane- verers of Greece became its plunderers 
oiisly rises to the mind will often refuse and oppressors. Unmeasured qitiiction, 
to accommodate itself to such a form, atrocious Ycngeancc, the madness of 
It is necessarj^ cither to expand it into the multitude, the tyranny of the great, 
weakncM, or to compress it into almost filled the Cyclades with tears, and 
impenetrable density. The latter is blood, and monming. The sword un- 
generally the choice of ,^an able man, peopled whole islands in a day. The 
and was assuredly the choice of Thu- plough passed over the ruins of famous 
cydides. cities. The imperial republic sent 

It is scarcely necessary to say that forth her children by tnousniids to 
such speeches could never have been pine in the quarries of Syracuse, or to 
delivered. They arc perhaps among feed the vultures of JEgospotami. Sli' 
the most difficult passages in the Greek was at length reduced by faniine and 
language, and veould probably have slaughter to humble herself hoforc her 
been scarcely more in&lligiblo to au enemies, and to purchase i^xistcnce by 
Athenian auditor than to a modern the sacrifice of her empire and her 
reader. Their obscurity was iicknow- laws. During these disastrous and 
ledged by Cicero, who was as intimate gloomy ye ars, oratory was advancing 
with the literature and language of toward its highest excellence. Audit 
Greece as the most accomplished of its was when the moral, the political, and 
natives, and who seems to have held f the military character of the people 
respectable rank among the Greek was most utterly degraded, it was 
authors. Their difficulty to a modern when the viceroy of a Macedonian 
reader lies, not in the words, but in sovereign gave law to Grc'cce, that the 
the reasoning. A dictionary is of far courts of Athens witnessed tlio most 
less use in studying them than a clear splendid contest of eloquence that the 
head and a close, attention to the con- world has ever known, 
text. They are valuable to the scholar Q’he causes of this phenomenon it is 
as displaying, beyond almost any other not, I think, difficult to assign. Tlu^ 
compositions, the powers of the finest division of labour operates on the pro- 
of iMguages: they are valuable to the ductions of the orator as it does on 
philosopher as illustrating the morals those of the mechanic. It was re- 
and manners of a most interesting age : marked by the ancients that tlm Pen- 
they abound in just thought and enor- tathlete, who divided his attention 
getic expression. But they do not between several exercises, though he 
enable us to form any accurate opi- could not vio with a boxer in tlie use. 
nion on the merits of the early Greek of tho cestus, or with one who Inid 
orators. confined his attention to running in the 

Though it cannot be doubted that, contest of the stadium, yet enjoyed far 
before the Persian wars, Athens liaci*| greater general vigour and health than 
produced eminent speakers, yet the either. It is the same with the mind, 
period during which eloquence most The superiority in technical skill 
flourished among hto citizens was by often more than compensated by the 
no means that of her greatest power inferiority in general intelligence. And 
and glory. , It commenced at the close this is peculiarly the case in politics, 
of the Peloponnesian war. In fact, the States have always been best governed 
stepa 'by wiiich Athenian oratory ap- by men who have taken a wide view of 
|f)roached to its finished excellence public affairs, and who have rather 
. wem to have been almost coritempora- a general acquaint^co with, many 
^rtieous with those hy wliich the Athenian sciences than a perfect mastery of one. 
fharacter and the Athenian empire The union of the political and military 
hunk to degradation. At the time when d6i>artraeots in Greece contributed not 
theHttle commonwealth achieved those a little, to the splendour of its early 
victories which twenty-five eventful history. After their separation more 
centuries Itave 1^ unequalled, elo- skilfol %enerals and greater speakers 
'was in its infancy. The deli- appeared; but the breed of statesmen 
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dwindle^ and became almost extinct. 
Themis^ocles or Pericles would have 
been no match for Demosthenes in the 
assembly, or for Iphicrates in the field. 
But surely they were incomparably 
better fitted than either for the supreme 
direction of affairs. 

There is indeed a remarkable coin- 
cidence between the progress of the 
art of wivr, and that of the art of ora- 
tory, among the Greeks. They both 
advanced to perfection by contempora- 
neous stops, and from similar causes. 
The early speakers, like the early war- 
riors of Greece, were merely a militia. 
It was found that in both employments 
practice and discipline gave superio- 
rity. Each pursuit therefore became 
first an art, and then a trade. In pro- 
portion as the professors of each be- 
came more expert in their particular 
orall, iJiry became less respectable in 
Ihoir general character. Their skill 
had been obtained at too great expense 
to be employed only from disinterested 


* Jt has often occurred to me, that to the 
circumstances mentioned in the text is to be 
referred one of the most remarkable events in 
Cfreoian history ; 1 mean the silent but rapid 
dn^vnfall of the Lacedsemonlan power. Soon 
after the temiination of the Foloponncflion 
war, the strength of Lacedasmon begw to de- 
cline. Its military discipline, its social insti- 
tutions, were the same. Agosilaus, during 
whose reign the change took place, was the 
ablest of its kings. Yet the Spartan armies 
were frequently defeated in pitched battles, — 
an occurrenoe considered impossible in the 
earlier ages of Qrceoc. They are allowed to 
have fought most bravely ; yet they were no 
longer attended by the success to which they 
liail formerly been accustomed. No solution 
of those circumstanoes is offered, as far as I 
know, by any ancient author. Theieol cause, 
I conceive, was this. The Looedsemonians. 
alone among the Greeks, formed a permanent 
standing army. While the citizens of other 
commonwealths were engaged In agrioulturo 
and trade, they had no employment whatever 
but the study of mllltaiy disoipUne. Henob, 
during the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, 
they had that advantage over their neigh- 
bours which regular troops always possess 
over militia. This advantage they lost, when 
other states began, at a later period, to em- 
ploy mercenary forces, who were probably as 
suitor to them hi the art of far 0a they 
had hitherto been to their antagonists. , 


viewB. Thus, the soldiers forgot that 
they were citizens, and the orators 
that they were statesmen. I know not 
to what Demosthenes and his famous 
contemporaries can , bo so justly com- 
pared as to those mercenary troops 
who, in theii’ time, overran Greece; 
or ^ose who, from similar causes, 
were>somo centuries ago the scourge of 
the Italian republics, — perfectly ac- 
quainted with every part of their pro- 
fession, irresistible in the fields powerful 
to defend or to destroy, but d[efending 
without love, and destroying without 
hatred. We mav despise the characters 
of lliese political CondotHcri ; but it is 
impossible to examine the system^ of 
their tactics without being amazed at 
its perfection. 

I had intended to proceed to this 
examination, and to consider separately 
the remains of Lysias, of jEschines, of 
Demosthenes, and of Isocrates, who, 
though strictly speaking he was rather 
a pamphleteer than an orator, deserves, 
on many accounts, a place in such a 
disquisition. -The length of my prole- 
gomena and digressions compels me to 
postpone this part of the subject to 
another occasion. A Magazine is cer- 
tainly a delightful invention for a very 
idle or a very busy man. Ho is not 
compelled to complete his .plan or to • 
adhere to his subject. He may ramble 
as far as he is inclined, and stop as 
soon as he is tired. No one takes 
the trouble to recollect his contradictory 
opinions or his unredeemed pledges. 
He maybe as superficial, as inconsistent, 
and as careless as he chooses. Maga- 
zines resemble those little angels, who, 
Itccording to the pretty Habbinic^ tra- 
dition, are generated every morning by 
the brook which rolls over the flowers 
of Paradise^ — ^whose life is a song, — 
who warble till sunset, and then sink 
back without regret into nothingness. 
Such spirits have nothing to do with 
the det^tjng spear of Ithuriel or the 
victorious sword of Michael. It is 
enough for them to please and be for- 
gotten. 
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A PROPHETIC ACCOUNT OF 
A GRAND NATIONAL EPK 
POEM, TO BE ENTITLED 
« THE WELLINGTONIAD/* ANI 
TO BE PUBLISHED a.d. 2824 
(Notember, 1824.) « 

How I bcciime a prophot it is not ver^ 

■ important to the reader to know 
Nevertheless I feel nil the anxiety 
which, under similar circumstances 
troubled the sensitive mind of Sidro 
pliel ; ' and, like him, am eager lo viii* 
dieate myself from the suspicion o' 
having practised forbidden arts, or 
hcM iutercourb'e with beings of anotho 
world. T st)lemnly declare, therefore 
that I never saw a ghost, like Lord 
Lyttleton ; consulted a gip.^y,. like 
Josephine; or heard my name pro- 
nounced by an absent person, like Dr. 
Johnson. Though it is now almost as 
usual for gentlemen to appear at the 
moment of their death to their friends 
as to call on them during th( ir life, 
none of my acquaintance have been so 
polite as to pay mo that customary 
attention. I have derived my know- 
ledge neither from the dead nor from 
the living ; neither from the lines of a 
hand, nor from the grounds of a tea-cup ; 
neither from the stars of the firmament, 

• nor from tho fiends of the abyss. I have 
never,, like tho Wesley family, heard 
^‘that mighty leading angel,” who 
“ drew after him the third part of hea- 
ven’s sons,” scratching in my cupboard. 

I have never been enticed to sign any 
of those delusive bonds which have 
been the ruin of so many poor creatures ; 
and, having always been an indifferent 
horseman, I have been careful not to 
venture myself on a broomstick. 

My insight into futurity, like that of 
George Fox the quakej*, and that of| 
our great and philosophic poet, Lord 
Byron, is derived from simple pre- 
sentiment. This is a far less artificial 
proc^ tbikn those whfcli arc employed 
others. Yet my predictions 
. believe, bo found moro correct 

theirs, or, at all events, as Sir 
' B^ainin Backbite says in the play, 
^‘more circumstantial.” 

I pw^hesy, then, that, in the year 
; 2824^;iecording to our present rcckon- 


ing, a grand nationsil Epic Poem, 
worthy to bo compared with tlie Iliad, 
the Hinoid, or the Jerusalem, will be 
published in London. 

Men naturally take .an interest in 
the adventures of every eminent writer. 
I will, therefore, gratify the laudable 
curiosity, which, on this occasion, will 
doubtless be universal, by prefixing to 
my account of the j)oem a concise 
memoir of the poet. 

Richard Quongti will be born at 
We-stminster on the 1st of July, 2786. 
Ho will be the younger son of the 
younger branch of one of the most re- 
spectable fiimilios in England. He will 
be lineally descended from Quon^i, 
the famous Chinese liberal, who, after 
the fiiilure of tho heroic attempt of his 
party to obtain a constitution from the 
Emperor Fim Fam, will take refuge in 
England, in t^ie twenty-third century. 
Hero his descendants will obtain con- 
siderable note ; and one branch of the 
family will be raised to the peerage. 

Richard, however, though destined 
o exalt his family to distinction far 
nobler than any which wealth or titles 
tan bestow, will »be born to a vciy 
scanty fortune. He will display in liis 
*arly youth such striking talents as 
will attract the notice of Viscount 
Quongti, liis third cousin, then 
secretary of state for the Steam Depart- 
ment. At the expense of this eminent 
□oblemjin. he will be sent to prosecute 
is studies at the university of Tom- 
juctoo. To that illustrious seat of the 
muses all the ingenuous youtli of every 
•oiintry will then be attracted by the 
ligli scientific character of Professor 
Quashaboo, and tho eminent literary 
.ttainmeuts of Professor Kisscy Kickey. 
n spite of this formidable competition, 
lowever, Quongti will acquire the 
lighest honours in every department of 
iiowledge, and will obtain the esteem 
•f his associates by his amiable and 
naffected manners. Tho guardians of 
ho young Duke of Carrington, premier 
3CP of England, and the last remain- 
g scion of the ancient and illustrious 
ouse of Smith, will be desirous to 
score so able nii instructor for their 
ard. With the Duke, Quongti will 
•erform the grand tour, and visit the 
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polished coTirtfl of Sydney and Cape- 
town. After prevailing on his pupil, 
with great difficulty, to subdue a vio- 
lent and imprudent passion which he 
Bad conceived for a Hottentot lady, of 
great beauty and accomplishments in- 
deed, but of dubious character, he will 
travel with him to the United States of 
America. But that tremendous war 
which will be fatal to American liberty 
■will, at that time, be raging through 
the whole federation. At Now York 
the travellers will hear of the final de- 
feat and death of the illustrious cham- 
pion of freedom, Jonathan Higginbot- 
tom, and of the elevation of Ebenezer 
Hogsflesh to tlie perpetual Presidency. 
They will not choose to proceed in a 
journey which would expose them to 
the insults of that brutal soldieiy, 
whose onielty and rapacity will have 
devastated’ Mexico and Colombia, and 
now, at length, enslaved their own 
country. 

On their return to England, a.t>. 
2810, the death of tlio Duke will com- 
pel his preceptor to seek for a subsis- 
tence by literary labours. His fame 
■will be raised by many small produc- 
tions of considerable merit ; and he will 
at last obtain a permanent place in the 
highest class of writers by his great 
epic poem. 

The celebrated ■w'ork will become, 
■with unexampled rapidit}’, a popuhir 
favourite. The sale will be so benefi- 
cial to the author that, iustead of 
going about the dirty streets on his 
velocij)ede, he will be enabled to set 
up his balloon. 

The character of this noble poem 
will be so finely and justly given in the 
Tombiictoo Review for April, 2825, 
that I cannot r(‘frain from translating 
the passage. The author ■w'ill be our 
poet’s old preceptor, Professor Kissey 
Kickey. 

“ In pathos, in splendour of lan- 
guage, in sweetness of versification, 
Mr. Quongti has long been considered 
as unrivalled. In his exqiijsitc poem 
on the Omithorhynchus Paradoxus all 
these qualities arc displayed in their 
greatest perfection. How exquisitely 
does that work arrest and embody the 
undefined and Ta<;^e shadows which fljt 


over an imaginative mind. The col^ 
worldling may not comprehend it ; but 
it will find a response in the bosom 
of every youthful poet, of every enthu- 
siastic lover, who has seen an Omi^ 
thorhynchis Paradoxus by moonlights 
But we were yet to learn that he 
|x>s8essed the comprehension, the 
judgment, and the fertility , of mind 
indispensable to the epic poet. 

“It is difficult to conceive a plot 
more perfect than that of the * Welling- 
toniad.’ It is most faithfhl to the* 
manners of the age to ■w'hich it relates. 
It preserves exactly all the historicat 
circumstances, and interweaves thm' 
most artfully with all the speciosw 
mirttcula of supernatural Jigency.’* 

Thus far the learned Professor of' 
Humanity in the imiversity of Tom- 
buetoo. I fear that the critics of our 
time will form an opinion diametrically^ 
opposite as to those very points. Sorao • 
will, I fear, bo disgusted by the 
machinery, which is derived from the 
mythology of ancient Greece. I can* 
only say that, in the twenty-ninth cen- 
tury, that machinery will be univer- 
sally ih use among poets; and that 
Qiiongti will use it, partly in confor- 
mity with the general practice, and 
partly from a veneration, perhaps 
excessive, for the great remains of ' 
■'lassical antiquity, which will then, as’ 
iiow% bo assiduously read by every 
man of education ; though Tom Moore’j« 
songs will be forgotten, and only three- 
copies of Lord Byron’s works will 
exist : one in the possession of King 
George the Nineteenth, one in the 
Duke of Carrington’s collection, and ontf- 
in the library of the British Museum;. 
Finally, should any good people bo- 
concerned to hear that Pagan fictions 
will so long re.tain their influence over 
iteraturc, let them reflect that, as the 
Bishop of St Da\id’s says, in his 
■‘Proofs of the Inspiration of the 
■Sibylline Verse.s,” read at the last 
meeting of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, “ at all events, a Pagan is not a 
Papist” 

Some readers of the present day may 
think that Quongti is by no means en- 
titled to the compliments which his 
Negro critic pays him on his adherence 
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to the historical circumstances of tlie 
time in wliich he has chosen his sub- 
ject; that, wliorc he introduces any 
trait of our manners, it is in tlie wrong 
place, and thut lie confounds the cus- 
toms of our age with those of mucli 
more remote ])criods. I 6111 only say 
that the ciiargo is infinitely more a[)- 
plicable to Homer, Virgil, and Tasso. 
If, therefore, the reader should detect, 
in the following abstract of the plot, 
any little dcTiution from strict histori- 
cal accuracy, let him reflect, for a 
moment, whether Agamemnon would 
not have found as much to censure in 
the Iliad, — l)ido in the A^iieid, — or 
Godfrey in the Jerusalem. Let him 
not suffer his opinions to depend 
circumstances which cannot possibly 
affect t he timth or falsehood of the xv- 
presontaiion. If it be impossible for a 
single man to kill hundreds in ba ttU*, 
the impossibility is not diminished by 
distance of time. If it be as certain 
that Riualdo never disenchanted a forest 
in Palestine as it is that the Duke of 
Wellington never disenchani t‘d llie 
forest of Soignies, can we, as rational 
men, tolerate the one story and ridicule 
the other? Of tliis, at least, I am cer- 
tain, that whatever excuse wo have for 
admiring the plots of tho.so famous 
poems our children -will have for ex- 
tolling that of the “ Wellingtoniad.” 

I shall proceed to give a sketch of 
the narrative. Tlio subject is ‘The 
Reign of the Hundred Days.” 


The poem commences, in form, with a 
solemn proposition of the subject. 
Then the muse is invoked to give the 
poet accui'ato information as to the 
causes of so terrible a commotion. The 
answer to tins question, being, it is to 
be supposed, the joint production of 
the pqet and the muse, ascribes the 
event to circumstancts which have 
bi^erto eluded all the research of poli- 
tic writers, namely, the influence of 
the god Mars, who, we are told, had 
some forty years before usurped the 
conjugal rights of old Carlo Buonaparte, 
and ^ven birth to Napoleon. By his 
incitement it was that the emperor 


with his devoted companions was now 
on the sea, returning to his a*uciont 
dominions. The godS were at present, 
fortunately for the adventurer, feasting 
with the Ethiopians, whose ciitertain:-- 
ment**, according to the ancient cus- 
tom described by Homer, they annually 
jillended, with the same soi*t of coiidc- 
sccndiiig glutlony which now carries 
tlio cabinet to Guildhall on tlie 9tli of 
November. Neptune was, in conse- 
quence, absent, and unable to ])r(‘vcnt 
the emmjy of his favourite island from 
crossing his element. Borca.s, liow- 
ever, who had his abode on the banks 
of the Russian ocean, and who, like 
Tlielis ill tlielliiuj, was not of sutficiont 
qmility to have an invitation to i'khio- 
pia. r*esolves to destroy the arm am cut 
which brings war and danger to his 
beloved Alexander. He accordingly 
i*ai.«5es a storm which is mo.st pc^werfully 
described. Napoleon bewails the in- 
glorious fate for which be, socims to be 
reserved. “.Oh! thrice happy,” ssiys 
he, “those who were frozen to death at 
Krasnoi, or slaughtered at Leijisic. Oh, 
Kutusolf, bravest of the Russians 
wherefore was I not periniUod to fall 
by thy victorious sword ? ” He then 
offers a prayi’r to JEolus, and vows to 
him a sacrifice of a black ram. In con- 
sequence, the god recalls his turbuh-nt 
subject; the sea is calmed; and the 
ship anchors in the port of .I’n-jiis. 
Napoleon and Bertrand, who is ahvnvfi 
called the faithful Bertrand, land r.i 
explore the country ; Mars meets tliem 
disguised as a lancer of the giuu-d, 
wearing the cross of the legion of hon- 
our. He advises them to apply for 
necessaries of all kinds to the governor, 
shows them the way, and disapiiears 
with a strong smell of gunpowder. 
Napoleon makes a pathetic speech, and 
enters the governor's house. Hero lie 
sees hanging up a fine print of the 
battle of Austerlitz, himself in the fore- 
ground giving his orders. This puts 
him in high spirits ; he advances and 
salutes the governor, who receives him 
most loyaHy, gives him an entertain- 
ment, and, according to the u.sago of 
all epic hosts, insists after dinner on a 
full narration of all that has happened 
tP him since the battle of Leipsic. 
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, HOOK ir. 

Napolkon carries his narrative from 
the battle of Lcipsic to his abdication 
But, as we shall have a great quantitj 
of fighting on our hands, I think it bcsi 
to omit the details. 


NAPOUiON describes his sojourn a 
Elba, and his return; how ho was 
driven by stress of weather to Sardinia 
and fought with the harpies there ; how 
he was then carried southward to Si- 
cily, where he generously took on board 
an English sailor, whom a man of war 
liad unhappily h ft there, and who was in 
imminent danger of being devoured by 
tlie Cyclops ; how he landed in the bay 
of Naples, saw the Sibyl, and descended 
to Tartarus; how he held a long and 
patlietieconversation with Poniatowski, 
whom ho found wandering unburied on 
the banks of Styx ; how lie swore to 
give him a splendid funeral; how he 
had also an affectionate interview with 
Jlesaix; how Moreau and Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie fled at the sight of Jiim. 
He relates that he then re-emharked, 
and met with nothing of importance 
till the commencement of the storm 
with whieli tJic poem opens. 

BOOK rv. 

scene changes to Paris. Fame, 
in the garb of an cxfiress, brings intel- 
ligeneo rif tho landing of Nap^deon. 
The king performs a sacrifice : but the 
entrails are unfavourable ; and the 
victim is witliout a heart. He proparelS 
to encounter the invader. A young 
captain of tin* guard, — the son of Maria 
Antoinette by Apollo, —in the shape of 
a fiddler, rushes in to tell him that 
Napoleon is ajiprofiching with a vast 
army. I’he royal forces are drawn out 
for battle. Full catalogues are given 
of the regiments on both sides; their 
colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and uni- 
form. 

BOOK V, , 

Thb king comes forward and defies 
Napoleon to single combat. Napoleon 
accepts it. Sacrifices are offered. The 
ground is measured by Key and Mac- 
donald. The combatants advancl. 


Louis snaps his pistol in vain. The 
bullet of Napoleon, on the contrai-y, 
carries off tJio tip of tho king’s oar. 
Napoleon then rushes on him sword in 
hand. But Louis snatches np a stone, 
such as ten, men of those degenerate 
days will be unable to move, and hurls 
it at his antagonist. Mars averts it, 
Napoleon then seizes Louis, and is 
about to strike a fatal blow, when Bac- 
chus intervenes, like- Venus in the third 
book of the Iliad, bears off tho king in 
a thick cloud, and seats him in an ho- 
tel at Lille, with a bottle of Maraschino 
and a basin of soup before him. Both 
armies instantly proclaim Napoleon 
emperor. 

Neptvne, returned from his Ethiopian 
revels, sees with rage the events which 
lave taken place in Europe. He flies 
"/> the cave of Alecto, and drags out 
the fiend, commanding her to excite 
universal hostility against Napoleon. 
Tho Fury repairs to L()rd Castlercagh ; 
and, as, when she visited Tunius, she 
assumed the form of an old woman, 
she hero appears in the kindred shape 
Mr. Vansittart, and in an impas- 
sioned address exhorts his lordshij) to 
war. His lordship, like Tumiis, trt*ats 
his unwonted monitor with great dis- 
resi)ect, tells him that ho is an old 
doling fool, and advises him to look 
-fter the ways and means, and leave* 
questions of peace and war to his bet- 
ers. The Fury then displays all her 
errors. The neat powdered hair bristles 
lip into snakes ; tlic black stockings ap- 
pear clotted with blood ; and, brandish- 
ng a torch, she announces her name 
and mission. Lord Castlcreagh, seized 
with fury, flies instantly to the Par- 
iament, and recommends war with a 
orrent of eloquent invective. All the 
embers instantly clamour for ven- 
Toance, seize Hieir arms which are 
langing round the walls of the house, 
nd rush forth to prepare fbr instant 
lostilities. 


N this book intelligence arrives at 
London of the flight of the Duchess 
/Angouleme from France. It is stated 

F 2 
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that this heroine, armed from head t< 
foot, defended Bordeaux against th 
adherents of Napoleon, and that she 
fought hand to hand with Clause!, anf 
beat him down with an enormous stone, 
Deserted by her followers, she at last 
like Turnus, plunged, armed as she ms 
into the Garonne, and swam to an Eng- 
lish ship which lay off the coast. Thii 
intelligence yet more inflames the Eng- 
lish to war. 

A yet bolder flight than any which 
has been mentioned follows. The Duke 
of Wellington goes to take leave of the 
duchess ; and a scene passes quite equa 
to the famous interview of Hector and 
Andromache. Lord Douro is fj-ightened 
at his father’s feather, but begs for his 
epaulette. 

BOOK vm. 

Neptune, trembling for the f-vent of the 
war, implores Venus, who, as the off- 
spring of his clement, naturally vene- 
rates him, to procure from Vulcan i 
deadly sword and a pair of unerring 
pistols for the Duke. Tlioy are accord- 
ingly ma<ie, and superbly decorated. 
The sheath of the sword, like the .sliield 
of Achillc.**, in carved, in exquisitely fine 
miniature, ivjth scone.s from the common 
life of tho period ; a dance at Almack’s, 
a boxing match at tlio Fivcs-court, a 
lord mayors proce.ssion, and a man 
hanging. All these are fully and ele 
gantly described. The Duke thus armed 
hastens to Brussels. 


The Duke is received at Brussels by 
the King of the Netherlands with great 
magnificence. He is informed of the 
approach of the armies of all the con- 
federate kings. The poet, however, 
with a laudaV)h zeal for the glory of 
his country, completely pa.*i.se,s over the 
exploits of the Austri^is in Italy, and 
the discussions of the congress. Eng- 
land and France; Wellington and Na- 
poleon, almost exclusively occupy his 
attention. Several days are spent at 
Brussels in revelry. The English heroes 
astpnish their allies by exhibiting splen- 
did games, similar to those which draw 
flower of the British aristocracy to 


Newmarket and Moulsey Ifiirs+, and 
which will be considered by our de- 
scendants with as much veneration as 
the Olympian and Isthmian contests 
by classical students of the present 
time. In the combat of the ccstus, 
Shaw, the life-guardsman, vanquishes 
the Prince of Orange, and obtains a 
bull as a prize. In tlie horse-race, the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Ux- 
bridge ride against each other ; the 
Duke is victorious, and is rewarded 
with twelve opera-girls. On the last 
day of tho festivities, a splendiil dance 
takes place, at which all tho heroes 
attend. 


Mahs, seeing the English army thus 
inactive, hastc'ns to rouse Nai^oleon, 
who, conducted by Night and Silence, 
unexpectedly attacks the Prussians. 
The slaughter is immense. N.apoleon 
kills many whose histories and families 
lire happily particularised. He slays 
Herman, tho erauiologist, who dwelt 
by the linden- shadowed Elbe, and 
measured with hi.s eye the skulls of all 
who walk(‘d through the streets of Bcr- 
in. Alas ! his own skull is now cleft, 
y the Corsican sword. J'^our pupils of 
the University of Jena advance to- 
gether to encounter tho Emperor; at 
'our blows ho destroys them all. Blu- 
cher rushes to arrest the devastation ; 
Napoleon strikes him to the ground, 
and is on the point of killing him, but 
Gneisenau, Ziethen, Bulow, and all tho 
(ther heroes of the Prussian army, 
gather round him, and hear the vener- 
ible chief to a distance from the field. 
The slaughter is continued till night. 
In the meantime Neptune has de- 
sinitched Fame to bear the intelligence 
j the Duke, who is dancing at Brussels. 
The whole array is put in motion. The 
Duke of Brunswick’s horse speaks to 
admonish him of his danger, but in 


'iCTON, the Duke of Brunswick, and 
.lie Prince of Orange, engage Ney at 
Quatre Bras. Ney kills the Duke of 
Brunswick, and strips him, sending his 
‘Vit to Napoleon. 7’he English fall 
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back on Waterloo. Jupiter calls _ 
council of the gods, and commands that 
none shall interfere on either side 
Mars and Neptune make Tery eloquent 
speeches. The battle of Waterloo 
commences. Napoleon kills Picton 
and Delaney. Ney engages Ponsonby 
and kills him. The Prince of Omngc 
is wounded by Soult. Lord Uxbridge 
flies to check the carnage. He is 
severely wounded by Napoleon, and 
only saved by the assistance of Lord 
Hill. In the meantime the Duk 
makes a tremendous carnage among 
the French. He encounters General 
Duhesme and vanquishes him, but 
spares his life. He kills Toubert, Avh 
kept the gaming-house in the Palais 
Royal, and Maronet, who loved to spend 
whole nights in drinking champagne^ 
Clerval, who had been hooted from the 
stage, and had then become a captain 
in the Imperial Guard, wished that ho 
had still continued to face the more 
harmless enmity of the Parisian pit. 
But Larrey, the son of Esculapius, 
whom liis fatlior had nstructed in all 
the secrets of his art, and who was 
surgeon-gciieral of the French army, 
embraced the knees of the de.stroyer, 
and conjured him not to give d(*ath to 
one whose office it was to give life. 
The Duke raised him, and bade him 
live. 

But we must hasten to the close. 
Napoleon rushes to encounter Welling- 
ton. Both armies stand in mute amaze. 
The heroes fire their pistols; that of 
Napoleon misses, but that of Welling- 
ton, formed by the hand of Vulcan, and 
primed by the Cyclops, wounds tlie 
Emperor in the thigh. Ho flies, and 
takes refuge among his troops. Tlio 
flight becomes promiscuous. The ar- 
rival of the Prussians, from a motive of 
patriotism, the poet completely passes 
over. 

DOCK XII. 

Things are now hastening to tlie 
catastrophe. Napoleon flies to London,^ 
and, seating liimsolf on flio hearth of 
the Regent, embraces the household 
gods and conjures him, by the vener- 
able ago of George III., and by the 
opening perfections of the Friivess 


[TJharlotte, to spare him. The Prince i; 
inclined to do so ; when, looking on his 
breast, ho sees there the belt of the 
Duke of Brunswick. He instantly 
draws liis sword, and is about to stab 
the destroyer of his kinsman. Piety 
and hospitsflity, however, restrain his 
hand. He takes a middle course, and 
condemns Napoleon to be exposed on a 
desert island. The King of France re- 
enters Paris ; and the poem concludes. 


ON MITFORD’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE. (NovEHBiiA 1824.) 

This is . a book which eiyoys a great 
and increasing popularity : but, while 
it has attracted a considerable share of 
the public attention, it has been littlo 
noticed by the critics. Mr. Mitford 
has almost succeeded in mounting, 
unperceivod by those whoso office it is 
to watch such aspirants, to a high place 
among historians, lie has taken a 
seat on the dais without being chal- 
lenged by a single seneschal. To op- 
pose the progress of his fame is now 
almost a hopeless enterprise. Had he 
been reviewed with candid severity, 
when he had published only his first 
volume, his work w’ould eiiJier liavo 
ieserved its reputation, or would never 
have obtained it. **Theii,” as ludra 
says of Kehama, then was the time 
to strike." The time was neglected f 
and the consequence is that Mr. Mit- 
ford, like Kehama, has laid his victo- 
ious hand on the literary Amrecta, 
md seems about to taste the precious 
jlixir of immortality. I shall venture 
.0 emulate the courage of the honest 
Glcndoveer — 

“ When now 

He saw the Amreeta in Kehoma’s hand, 

An impulse that defied all self-command, 

In that extremity, 

Stung him, and he resolved to seize the cup. 
And dare the Rujiah's force in Seova's srghU 
Forward ho sprung to tempt the unequal 
fray.” 

In plain words, I shall offer a few con- 
siderations, which may tend to reduce 
an overpraised writer to his proper level. 

The principal characteristic of this 
historian, the origin of his excellencies 
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and his defects, is a love of singularity Almost all tlio modern historians of 
Ho has no notion of going with a mul- Gretjcc have shown the grossest igno- 
titudo to do either good or evil. An ranee of .the most obvious phenomena 
exploded opinion, or an unpopular of human nature. In tlicir represen- 
person, has an iiTesistible charm for tations the generals and statesmen of 
him. The same perverseness may be antiquity are absolutely divesteil of all 
traced in his diction. Hid stylo would individuality. They are personifiea- 
never have been elegant ; but it might tious; they are passions, talents, opi- 
at least haA’o been manly and perspi- nions, \irtues, vices, but not men. 
cuous; and nothing but the most Inconsistency is a thing of which 
elaborate care could possibly have these writers have no notion. Tliat a 
made it so bad as it is. Jt is dis- man mav have been liberal in hiS 


tinguisliod by harsli phrases, strange 
collocations, occasional solecisms, fre- 
quent obscurity, and, above all, by a 
peculiar oddity, which can no more be 
descrited than it can be overlooked. 
Nor is this all. Mr. Mitford piques 
himself on spelling better than any of 
his noiglihouTs; and this not only in 
ancient names, which he mangle.s in 
defiance both of custom and of reason, 
but in the most ordinary words of the 
English language. It is, in itself, a 
matter pejfectly indifferent whetlior 
wo csill a foreigner by the name whieh 
ho bears in his own language, or by 
that which corresponds to it in ours ; 
whether wo say Lorenzo de Me(Iici, 
or Lawrence de Medici, Jean Chanvin, 
or John Calvin. In such cases estab- 
lished usage is considered as Jaw by all 
WTiters exupt Mr. Mitford. If he were 
always consistent with himself, lie might 
be excused for sometimes disagreeing 
with his neighbours ; but lie proeetnls 
on no principle but tliat of being un- 
like tlie rest of the world. Every child 
has heard of Limneus; therefore Mr. 
Mitford culls him Linii6 : Rousseau is 
known all over Europe as Jean 
Jacques ; therefore Mr. Mitford be- 
stows on him the strange appellation 
of John James. 

Had Mr. Mitford undertaken a 
history of any other country than 
Greece, this pmpeiisity would have 
rendeffid his work useless and absurd. 
His occasional remarks T»n the affairs 
of ancient Rome and of modem 
Europe Are fall of errors: but he 
writes of times with respect to which 
i^Almost every other writer has been in 
' the wrong ; and, therefore, by reso- 
deviating from his predecessors, 
kd it often in the right. 


youth and avaricious in his age, cruel 
to one enemy and merciful to another, 
is to them utterly inconceivable. If 
the fads be undeniable, they suppose 
some strange and deep design, in order 
to explain what, as every one wlio has 
ob.served his own mind knows, needs 
no explanation at all. This is a mode 
if writing very acceptable to the mul- 
titude wlio have always been accus- 
romed to make gods and daemons out 
)f men veiy little better or worse 
thaji themselves: but it appears con- 
emptihlo to all who have walelicd 
he changes of liunian character — to 
all who have obsorv('d the influence of 
time, of circiimslances, and of asso- 
eiati's, on mankind — to all wIkj have 
scon a hero in the gout, a democrat in 
the church, a pedant in love, or a 
philosopher in liquor. This practicr* 
of painting in nothing but black and 
white ’ unpardonable even in tin 
Irann It is the gTv^at fault of Ai- 
fieri; and how much it injures tJio 
effect of his compositions will be ob- 
vious to every one who will compare 
his Kosmunda with the Lady Macbeth 
of Shakspeare. Tho one is a wicked 
woman ; the other is a fiend. Her 
only feeling is hatred ; all her words 
are curses. We are at once shocked 
and fatigued by tho spectacle of such 
raving cruelty, excited by no provo- 
cation, repeatedly changing its object, 
and constant in nothing but in its jn- 
ixtinguiflhable thirst for blood. 

In history this error is far more 
disgraceful. Jndoed, there is no fault 
which so completely mins a narrative 
in the opinion of a judicious reader. 
We know that tho line of demarcation 
between good and bad men is so- 
faiu-tly marked as ofteri to elude the 
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most carc^ful investigation of those | and patriotism, from tho same canso 
who l^dve the best opportunities for whicli leads monks to talk more 
judging. Public men, above all, arc ardently than other men about love 
surrounded with so many temptations and women. A wise man values 
and difficulties that some doubt must political liberty, because it secures the 
almost always hang over their real persons and the possessions of citizens ; 
dispositions and intentions. Tho lives because it tetids to prevent the extra- 
of Pym, Cromwell, Monk, Clarendon, .vagance of rulers, and tho corruption of 
Marlborough, Burnet, AValpolo, judges ; because it gives birth to useful 
well known to us. Wo are acqujunted sciences and elegant arts ; because it 
with their actions, tlicir speeches, their excites the industiy and increases the 
writings ; we have abundance of letters comforta of aU classes of society, 
and well-autlienticatcd anecdotes re- These theorists imagined tliat it pos- 
lating to them: yet what candid man lessed something eternally and intrin- 
will venture very positively to say sically good, distinct from tlio blessings 
Vhicli of them were honest and which which it generally jwoduced. They 
of them wore dishonest men ? It ap- considered it not as a means but as an 
pears easier to pronounce decidedly end ; an end to be attained at any cost, 
upon tho great characters of antiquity, Their favourite lioroca ai’o those who 
not because W(; have greater means of have sacrificed, for tlie mere name of 
discovering truth, but simply because freedom, the prosperity — the security— 
we liiivc less moans of d<‘lecting error, tho justice — from which freedom dc- 
Thc modern lustoriaus of Greece have rives its value. 

forgotten this. Their heroes and vil- There is another remarkable eha- 
lains are as consistent in all their racleristic of these writers, in which 
sayings and doings as the cardinal their modemworshippers have carefully 
virtues and the deadly sins iu an imitated them-— a groat fondness for 
allegory. Wo should as soon ex])ect a goodstories. Tho most established facts, 
good aetion fi*om giant i^^lay-gtiod in dates, and characters are never suffered 
Bunyan as from Dionysius; and a o come into competition with a splendid 
eriino of Epaminondas would s(‘em as saying, or a romantic exploit. The early 
iiicoiignious as a faux-jjas of the ’listoHans have left us natural and 
grave and eomely damsel (jailed I) is- ' simple descriptions of tho great events 
cretion, who answered the bell at lliej which they witnessed, and the great 
door of the house Beautiful. I eji with whom they assoeinlcd. When 

TJiis ejror was i)artly the cause and | we read the account wh icli Plutarch and 
partly tlie effect of the Iiigh (’stima- Kollin have given of the same period, 
tion m which the later ancient writers we scarcely know our old acquaintance 
have been lield by modern scholars, again; w'c are utterly confounded by 
^J’liosf Fr(‘nch and Englisii authors tho melo-dramatie effect of the iiarra- 
Avlio have treated of tin* affairs of tion, and tlic sublime coxcombry of 
Greece liave generally turned with Iho cbaraclers, 

contempt from tho simple and natural These are the principal errors into 
narrations of Thucydides and Xeno- which tho predecessors of Mr. Mitford 
plion to the extravagant representations liavc fullon ; and from most of these he 
of Plutarch, Diodorus, Curtius, and is free. His faults are of a completely 
other romancers of the same class, — different description. It is to be hoped 
men who described military operations that tho students of history may^ow 
without ever having liandled a sword, bo saved, like Xtorax in Diyden‘s play, 
and applied to the seditions of little by swallowing two conflicting poisons, 
republics speculations formed by ob- each of which may servo as an antidote 
servation on an empire wliMi covered to the other. 

half the known world. Of liberty The first and most important differ- 
they knew nothing. It was to them ence between Mr. Mitford and those who 
a great mystery — a superhuman en- have preceded him is in his narration, 
joyment. They ranted about liberljr Here the advantage lies, for the moat 
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part, on his side. His principle is to 
ibllow the contempoKiry historians, to 
•look with donbt on all statements 
which are not in some degree confirmed 
ijy them, and absolutely to reject all 
which arc contradicted by them. Wliile 
lie retains the guidance o# some writer 
'in whom he can place confidence, he 
goes on oxccllontly. When he loses it, I 
he falls to the level, or perhaps below 
the level, of the writers whom he so 
much despises : he is as absurd as they, 
and very much duller. It is really 
amusing to observe how he proceeds 
with his namition when he has no 
^better authority than poor Diodorus. 
He is compelled to relate something; 
yet he believes nothing. He accom- 
panies every fact with a long statement 

• of objections. His account of the 
administration of Dionysius is in no 
sense a histoiy. It ought to bo en- 
titled — “ Historic doubts as to certain 
events, alleged to have taken place in 

• Picily.” 

This scepticism, however, like that 
of some great legal clianicters almost 
as sceptical as himself, vanishes when- 
ever his political partialities interfere. 
He is a vehement admirer of tyranny 
and oligarchy, and considers no evi- 
dence as feeble wliicli can be brought 
forward in favour of those forms of 
government. Democracy he hates with 
n perfect hatred, a hatred which, in 
the first volume of his history, appears 
only in his episodes and reflections, 
but which, in those parts where he lias 
less reverence for his guides, and can 
venture to take his own way, com- 
pletely distorts even liis narration. 

In taking up these opinions, I have 
no doubt that Mr. Mitford was in- 
fluenced by the same love of singularity 
which led him to spell island without 
au «, and to place two dots over the last 
letter of idea. In truth, preceding 
Iiistorians have cvred so monstrously 
on the other side thji*: even the worst 
parts of Mr. Mitford’s book may be 
•^iseful as a corrective. For a young 
gentleman who talks much about his 
country, tyrannicide, and Epaminondas, 
this work, diluted in a sufficient quan- 
tity of Rollin and Barthelcmi, may be 
JBL very useful remedy. 


The errors of both parties arise from 
an ignorance or a neglect of tho«fuada- 
meiital pnnciples of political science. 
The writers on one side imagine popular 
government to be always a blessing ; 
Mr. Mitford omits no opportunity of 
assuring us that it is always a curse. 
The fact is, that a good government, 
like a good coat, is that which fits the 
body for which it is designed. A man 
who, upon abstract principles, pro- 
nounces a constitution to be good, 
without an exact knowledge of the 
people wlio are to be governed by it, 
judges as absurdly as a tiiilor who 
should measure the Belvidere Apollo 
for the clothes of all his customers. 
The demagogues who wished to sec 
Portugal a republic, and the wise 
critics who revile the Virginians for 
not having instituted a peerage, appear 
equally ridiculous to aU men of sense 
and candour. 

That is the best government which 
desires to make the people happy, and 
knows how to make them happy. 
Neither the inclination nor tin know- 
ledge will suffice alone; and it is 
difficult to find them together. 

Pure democKicy, and pure dt^mocracy 
alone, satisfies the former condition of 
this great problem. That the governors 
may be solicitous only for the intei-rsts 
of the governed, it is necessary that 
the interests of the governors and 
the governed should bo the same. This 
cannot bo often the case where power 
j is intrusted to one or to a few. The 
pri-suleged part of the community will 
doubtless derive a certain degree of 
advantage from the general prosperity 
of the state ; but they will derive . a 
greater from oppression and exaction. 
The king will desire an useless war 
for his glory, or a parc-aux-cerfs for 
his pleasure. The nobles will demand 
monopolies and lettres~de~cdchet. In 
proportion as the number of governors 
is increased the evil is diminished. 
There are fewer to contribute, and 
more to receive. The dividend which 
each can obtain of the public plunder 
becomes less and less tempting. But 
the interests of the subjects and the 
rulers never absolutely coincide till the 
subjects themselves become the rulers, 
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that is, till the government be either im- 
mediatAy or mediately democratical. 

But this is not enough. “ Will with- 
out power,” said the sagacnous Casimir 
to Milor Beefiugton, “ is like children 
playing at soldiers.” The people will 
always be desirous to promote their 
own interests ; but it may be doubted, 
whether, in any community, they were 
ever . sufficiently educated to under- 
stand them. Even in this island, 
where the multitude have long been 
better informed than in any other part 
of Europe, the riglits of the many liave 
generally been asserted against them- 
selves by the patriotism of the few. 
Free trade, one of the greatest bless- 
ings which a government can confer on 
a people, is in almost every country 
unpopular. It may bo well doubted, 
whether a liberal policy with regard to 
our commercial relations would hnd 
any support from a parliament elected 
by universal suffrage. The republicans 
on the other side of the Atlantic have re- 
cently adopted regulations of which the 
consequences will, before long, show us, 

w nations sinlc, by darling schemes 
oppressed, 

When vengeance listens to the fool’s re- 
quest.” 

The people are to be governed for 
their own good ; and, that they may 
be govf'mcd for their own good, they 
must not bo governed by their own 
ignorance. There are countries in 
which it would be as absurd ,to estab- 
lish popular government as to abolish 
all the restraints in a school, or to 
untie all the strait-waistcoats in a mad- 
house. 

Hence it may be concluded that the 
happiest state of society is that in 
which supremo power resides in the 
whole body of a well-informed people. 
This is an imaginary, perhaps an un- 
attainable, state of things. Yet, in 
some measure, we may approximate to 
it ; and he alone deserves the name of 
a great statesman, whose principle it is 
to extend the power of the people in 
proportion to the extent of tBeir know- 
ledge, and to give them every facility 
for obtaining such a degree of know- 
ledge as may render it safe to trust 
them with absolute power. In th^ 
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mean time, it is dangerous to praise or 
condemn constitutions in the abstract ; 
since, from the despotism of St. Peters- 
burg to the democracy of Washington, 
there is scarcely a form of government 
which might not, at least in some 
hypothetical e^se, be the best possible. 

If, however, there bo any form of 
government which in all ages and all 
nations has always been, and must 
always bo, pernicious, it is certainly 
that wliich Mr. Mitford, on his usual 
principle of being wiser than all the 
re.st of the world, lias taken under his 
espiHiial patronage — pure oligarchy. 
This is closely, and indeed inseparably, 
connected with another of his eccen- 
tric tastes, a marked partiality for 
Lacedsemon, and a dislike of Athens. 
Mr. Mitford's book has, I suspect, ren- • 
dered these sentiments in some degree 
popular; and I shall, therefore, exa- 
mine them at some length. 

The shades in the Athenian cha- 
racter strike the eye more rapidly than 
those in tho Laccdaniionian : not be- 
cause they are darker, but because 
they are on a brighter groiuid. Tho 
law of ostracism is an instance of this. 
Nothing can bo conceived more odioits 
than the practice of punishing a citi- 
zen, simply and professedly, for his 
eminence ; — and nothing in tho insti- 
tutions of Athens is more frequently 
or more justly censured. Lacediemou 
was free from this. And why ? Lace- 
damion did not need it. Oligarchy is 
an ostracism of itself, — an ostracism 
not occasional, but permanent, — not 
dubious, but certain. Her laws pre- 
vented tho development of merit, in- 
stead of attacking its maturity. They 
did not cut down the plant in its high 
.and palmy state, but cursed the soil 
with eternal sterility. In spite of tho 
law of ostracism, Athens produced, 
within a hundred and fifty years, the 
greatest public men that ever existed. 
Whom had Sparta to ostracise? She 
produced, at most, four eminent men, 
Brasidas, Gylippus, Lysander, and 
Agesilaus. Of these, not one rose to 
distinction within her jurisdiction. It 
was only when they escaped from the 
rc|;ion within which the influence of 
anstocracy withered everything good 
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and loble, it was only whon they thus, without over enjoyinc; u day of 
coasfiil to bo Laccd!L*monij 3 ,ns, that they health or pleasure, drafts on ils exist- 
bec inie pjoal men. , Brasidas, amoi ence to adoling and debilitated old age. 
tho cities of Thrace, was strictly a The Spartans })ureliasod for their 
democratical lender, the faxoiirite government a prolongation of its 
minister and general of .the people, existence by the sacrifice of bapjnness 
The same may be said' of Gylippus, at home and dignity abroad. They 
at Syracuse. Lysander, in tin* Jlel- cringed to tho powerful; they trarn- 
lespont. and Agesilaus, in Asia, W4‘re pled on the weak; they massacred 
liberated for a time from the hateful their helots ; they betrayed tlieir al- 
restraiuts imposed by tlio constitution lies; they contrived to bo a day too 
of Lycurgus. Both acquired fame late for the battle of IVIprathoii ; they 
abroad ; and both returned to l>o attempted to avoid the battle of Sa- 
walched and depressed at home. This lamls; they suffered the Athenians, 
is not peculiar to Sparta. Oligarchy, to w'hom they owed their lives and 
wL'^-rever it has existed, has always liberties, to be a second time driyon 
stunted tho growt.h of genius. Thus from their countr}’’ by llie I^Tsiaiis, 
it was at Rome, till about a century that they might finish their own fort i- 
beforo the Christian era ; wo read of fications on the Isthmus ; they at- 
ahuiidanco of consuls and dictators who tempted to lake advantagii of the dis- 
won battles, and enjoyed triiiinphs, tress to which exertions in their cause 
but 'WO 'look in vain for a single man had reduced their preservers, in order 
of tho first order of iiilclloct, — for a tomakethomthcirslaves;theystrove 
Pericles, a Demosthenes, or a Jlannibal. to prevent those who had abandoned 
Tlie Gracchi formed a strong demo- their walls to defend them, from re- 
cratical party ; Marius revived it ; the huilding them to defend themselves; 
foundations of the old aristocracy they commenced tlio Peloponnesian 
were shaken ; and two generations fer- w.ir in violation of their cngagenieufs 
tile in really great men appeared. ith Athens; they abandoned it in 

* Venice is a s( ill more remarkable ill- vdoJation of their engagements \\i(h 
stance; in her Jiistory wc see nothing their allies; they gave up to the sword 
but the state; arislooracy had de- whole cities which had jdaced thom- 
stroyed every seed of genius and virtue. 9el'^es under their protection ; they 
Her dominion was like liersclf, lofty oartored, for advantages confined to 
and magnificent, hut founded on filth i heraselves, the interest, the frei'dom, 
and 'W'pcds. God forhid that there j ind the lives of those who had served 
should ever again exist a jiowerful and Iiem must faithfully ; tliey took with 
eivilif^cd state, which, after existing equal complacency, and equal infamy, 
tbrough thirteen hundred eventful the stripes of Elis and the bribes of 
years, shall not bequeath to mankind Persia; they never sliowerl either re- 
the Tncmoiy of one great name or one senlmont or gratitude ; tliey abstained 
gt nennis action. from no injury ; and they Tcvenged 

Many writers, and Mr. Mitford nones. Above all, they looked on a eiti- 
among tlie nnniher, liave admired the zen who served them well as their dead- 
stability of tho Spartan institutions; liest enemy. These are tho arts which 
in fact, there is little to admire, and less protract the existence of government, 
to approve. Oligarchy is the weakest Nor were the domestic institutions 
and the moststahl.' of <rovernm-3nts; and of Lacedflemon less hateful or less con- 
it is stable ljc»’iiuse itSs '\vc.‘ik. It has temiitible than her foreign policy. A 
a sort of valetudinarian longevity; it perpetual interference with every part 
lives in the balance of .Scinctorius; it of tho system of human life, a con- 
take-s no exercise ; it exposes itself to staut struggle against nature and rea- 
no accident; it is seized with an hypo- son, characterised all her laws. To 
chondriac alarm at every new sensa- violate oven prejudices wliich have 
tion ; it trembles at every breath ; it taken deep root in the minds of a 
Uts blood for every inflammation : and cpeoplo is scarcely expedient ; to think 
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of extirpating juitural appetites and 
passions fs frantic : the external symp- 
toms may be occasionally repressed ; 
but the feeling still exists, and, de- 
barred from its natural objects, preys 
on the disordered mind and body of 
its victim. Thus it is in convents — 
tiius it is among ascetic sects— thus it 
among the Lacedjcraonians. Hence 
arose that madness, or violence ap- 
]Toaching to madness, which, in spite 
of eveiy cxter^l restraint, often ap- 
jieart'd among tlic most distinguished 
citizens of Sparta. Cl eomencs termi- 
nated his ear(’cr of raving cruelty by 
eiiltiiig himself to pieces. Pausanias 
seiuiis to liave been absolutely insane; 
ho formeil a hopeless and ppolligate 
scheme ; he betrayed it by the osten- 
tation of Ills bell a Tour, and the impru- 
dence of his measures ; and ho alien- 
ated, by his imsoleiiee, all who might 
liave served or protected him. Xeno- 
phon, a w'arni admirer of Lacedaemon, 
furnishes us with the strongest evidence 
to this effect. It is impossible not to 
ubsca-ve the brutal and sensi'less fury 
vhieh eliaraeteriscs almost every Spar- 
lan willi whom lie was eonneeled. 
Chsireiius nearly lost his life by 
Ills crutdty. Cliirisophus deprived 
his army of the services of a faith- 
ful guide by his uiireasoiiablc and 
ferocious severity. But it is needless 
to multiply instanees. Lycurgus, Mr. 
.Milford's favourite logislalor, founded 
bis whole system on a mistaken prin- 
ciple. Tie never considered that 
goveriimciits were made for men, and 
not men fo governments. Instead of 
adapting the eonstitution 1 o the jieople, 
he distorted the minds of the people 
lo suit the constitution, scheme 
worthy of tlie Laputan Academy of 
Projectors,* And this appears to Mr. 
Mitford to constitute his peculiar 
title to admiration. Hear himself: 
“What to modern eyes most strikingly 
sets that extraordinary man above 
aU other legislators is, that in so many 
circumstances, apparently out of the 
reach of law, lie controlled and lormed 
to his own mind the wills and habits 
of bis people.” I should suppose that 
this gentleman had the advantage of 
receiving his education under the 


I ferula of Dr. Pangloss ; for his meta- 
physics are clearly those of tlie castle 
of Thundor-ten-tronckh : “ Remarquez 
bien que les iiez ont etc fails pour 
porter dcs lunettes, aussi avons nous 
des lunettes. Les jambes sont visi- 
blement instituees pour ^tre cbaussces, 
et nous avons des ehausses. Les co- 
cbons ctaiit faiths pour <^tre manges, 
nous mangeons du pore toute I’ann^e." 

At Athens the hiws did not con- 
stantly interfere with the tastes of the 
people. The children were not taken 
from their i^arents by that universal 
step-mother, the state. They were not 
starved into thieves, or tortured into 
bullies; there was no (‘slablished tabic 
at which everj^onc must dine, uo estab- 
lished style in whicli everyone mnst 
converse. An Atlienian might cat 
whatever ho could afford to buy, and 
talk as long as he could find people to 
listen. The government did not tell 
the people what opinions they were to 
hold, or what songs they were lo sing. 
Freedom produced c'xcellenee. Thus 
])hiloso2)hy look its origin. Thus wore 
produced those models of poelry, of 
oratory, and of the art‘«, whicli scarcely 
fall snort of the standard of ideal ex- 
cllcMice. Nothing is more condueiva 
to happiness than the free exercise of 
(he mind in ^mrsuits congenial to it. 
I’iiis happiness, assuredly, was enjoyed 
far more at Athims than at fcJparta. 
The Alhenians are aeknowledg(*d even 
by their enemies lo imvt; been di.stiu- 
guished, in private life, by tJieir eoiu'- 
teous and amiable demeanour. Their 
b vilv, at b‘,ast, as better than Spartan 
I .sullenness, and tlnnr impertinence, 

I than Sjjartaii insolence. Even in 
courage it may 1)0 questioned whether 
they w<Te inferior to the Lacedaemo- 
nians. The great Athenian historian 
has reported a remarkable obscn’iition 
of th*' great Athenian minister. Peri- 
clcfj maintained that his countrymen, 
without submitting^o tin* hardships of 
a f^pfirtan education, rivalled all the 
achievements of Spartan valour, and 
that therefore the pfoasures and amuse- 
ments whicli they enjoyed were to bo 
considered as so much clear gain. The 
infantry of Athens was certainly not 
o^uul to that of Laccdscmon ; but this 
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Boems to have been caused merely by 
want of practice : the attention of the 
Athenians was diverted from the disci- 
pline of the phalanx to that of the tri- 
reme. The Lacedtemonians, in spite of 
all their boasted valour, were, from the 
same cause, timid and disorderly in 
naval action. 

Rut we are told that crimes of 
great enormity were perpetrated by the 
Athenian government, and the demo- 
cracies under its protection. It is trm 
that Athens too often acted up to the 
full extent of the laws of war, in an ago 
when those laws had not been mitigated 
by causes which have operated in later 
times. This accusation is, in fact, 
common to Athens, to Lacedaemon, to 
all the states of Greece, and to all states 
similarly situated. Where communi- 
ties are very largo, the heavier evils of 
war are felt but by few. The plough- 
boy sings, the spinning-wheel turns 
round, the wedding-day is fixed, whe- 
ther the lust battle wore lost or won. 
In little states it cannot be thus ; every 
man feels in his own property and per- 
son the effect of a war. Every man is 
a soldier, and a soldier fighting for his 
nean^st interests. His own trees have 
been cut down — his own corn has been 
burnt — his own house has been pil- 
laged — his own relations have been 
killed. How can he entertain towards 
the enemies of his countiy the same 
feelings with one wlio has suficred no- 
thing from them, except perhaps the 
addition of a small sum to the taxes 
which he pays. Men in such circum- 
stances cannot be generous. They have 
too much nt stake. It is when they 
are, if I may so express myself, playing 
for lov(‘, it is when war is a mere game 
at chess, it is when they are contending 
for a remote colony, a frontier town, 
the honours of a fiag, a salute, or a 
title, that they can make fine speeches, 
and do good olBcv^s to their enemies. 
The Black Prince waited behind the 
•chair of his captive ; Villars inter- 
changed repartees with Eugene; George 
XI. emit congrat^ations to Louis XV., 
during a war, upon occasion of his es- 
cape from the attempt of Damien : and 
these tUngs are fine and generous, and 
▼ery gratSying to the author of the; 


Broad Stone of Honour, ai?d all tho 
other wise men who think, like him, 
that God made the world only for the 
use of gentlemen. But they spring in 
general from utter hearth 'ssn ess. No 
war ought ever to be undertaken but 
nnder circumstances which render all 
interchange of courtesy between the 
combatants impossible. It is a bad 
thing that men should hate each other ; 
but it is far worse that they should 
contract the habit of#utting one an- 
other's throats without haired. War is 
never lenient, but where it is wanton ; 
when men are compelled to fight in 
self-defence, they must hate and avenge : 
this may be bad ; but it is human na- 
ture ; it is the clay as it came from tho 
hand of the potter. 

It is true that among the dependen- 
cies of Athens seditions assumed a cha- 
racter more ferocious than even in 
France, during the reign of terror — 
tho accursed Saturnalia of an accursed 
bondage. It is true that in Athens 
itself, where such convulsions wen; 
scarcely known, the condition of the 
higher orders was disagreeable; that 
they were compelled to contribute largo 
sums for the service or the amusement, 
of the public; and that they were 
sometimes harassed by vexatious in- 
formers. Whenever such cases occur, 
Mr. Mitfoixi’s scepticism vanishes. The 
“if,” the “but,” tho “it is said,” tho 
“if we may believe,” with wliich he 
qualifies every charge against a tyrant 
or an aristocracy, are at oiici* aban- 
doned. The blacker the story, tlio 
firmer is his belief, and he never fails 
ijiveigh with lioarty bitterness 
against democracy as the source of 
cveiy species of crime. 

The Athenians, I believe, possessed 
more liberty than was good for them. 
Yet I will venture to assert that, 
while the splendour, tho intelligence, 
and the energy of that great people 
were peculijir to themselves, tlie crimes 
with which they are charged arose 
rom onuses which were common to 
them with every other state which then 
•xisted. The violence of faction in 
that age sprung from a caxise which has 
always been fertile in every political 
and moral evil, domestic slavery. 
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The effect of blaveiy is completely to sinj^ular that Mr. Mitford should per- 
difisolve tlfe connection which naturally putually reprobate a policy which was 
exists between the higher and lower the best that could be pursued in such 
classes of free citizens. The rich spend a state of things, and which alone saved 
their wealth in purchasing and main* Athens from the frightful outrages 
taining slaves. There is no demand which were perpetrated at Corcyra. 

' . for the labour of the poor; the fable of Ijacedsemon, (xu*sed with a system of 
Meneiiius ceases to be applicable ; the slavery more odious than has ever 
belly communicates no nutriment to existed in any other country, avoided 
the members ; there is an atrophy in this evil by almost totally annihilating 
the body politic. The two jiarties, private property. Lycurgus began by 
therefore, proce^ to extremities utterly an agrarian law. He abolished all 
unknown in countries where tliey have professions except tliat of arms ; he 
mutually need of each other. In Rome made the whole of his community a 
the oligarchy was too powerful to be standing army, every member of which 
subverted by force ; and neither the had a common right to the services of 
tribunes nor the popular assemblies, a crowd of miserable bondmen ; he 
though ooiistitulioiially omnipotent, secured the state from sedition at the 
could maintain a successful contest expense of the Helots. Of all the parts 
against men who possessed the whole of his system this is the most creditable 
j)roperty of the state. Hence the ne- to his head, and the most disgraceful 
cessity for measures tending to unsettle to his heart. 

the whole frame of society, and to take Those considerations, and many 
away every motive of industr}’^ ; the others of ^jqual importance, Mr. Mit* 
abolition of debts, and the agrarian ford has neglected ; but he has yet a 
laws — propositions absurdly condemned heavier charge to answer. He haa 
]*y men who do not consider the cir- made not only illogical inferences, but 
cuinstanccs from which they sprung, false statements. While he never 
They were the desperate remedies of a states, udthout qiialifieations and ob- 
desp(*rate ” In Greece the oli- jections, the charges which the earliest 

garchical interest was not in general so and best historians have brought 
deeply rooted as at Rome. TJie multi- again-st his favourite tyrants, Pisistra- 
tude, therefore, often redressed by force tii.s Hippias, and Gelon, he transcribes, 
grievances which, at Rome, were com- without any hesitation, the grossest 
monly attacked under the forms of the abuse of the least authoritative uriters 
constitution. They drove out or against every democracy and i-very 
massacred the rich, and divided their demagogue. Such an accusation sliould 
property. Tf the superior uuion or not be made without being supported ; 
militnjy skill of the rich rendered them and I will therefore select one out of 
victorious, tliey took measures equally many passages which will fully siibstan- 
violent, disarmed all in whom they tiate the charge, and convict Mr. Mit- 
could not confide, often slaughtered ford of wilful misrepresentation, or of 
great numbers, and CK'casionally ex- negligence scarcely less culpable. Mr. 
pelled the whole commonalty from the Mitford is speaking of one of the 
city, and remained, with their slaves, greatest men that ever lived, Demosthe- 
the sole inhabitants. nes, and comparing him with his rival, 

From such calamities Athens and Aeschines, ^t him speak for himself. 
Laoedaemon alone were almost com- “ In earliest youth Demosthenes 
pletely free. At Athens the purs»;sof the earned an opprobrious nickname by the 
rich were laid under regular contribution effeminacy of his dress and manner.’* 
for the support of the poor; and this. Docs Mr. Mitford know that Demos- 
rightly considered, was as muctf a favour thenes denied this charge, and ex- 
to the givers as to the receivers, since plained the nickname in a perfectly 
no other measure could possibly have different manner And, if ho knew 
saTPd their houses from pflla^e and , ^ jachinm against Tl- 

their persons from violence. It is^nrcluis 
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it, should he not have stated it? H< may be able to judge what degree of 
proceeds thus ; — “ On emerging from credit ought to be given to 'Iho vague 
minority, by tlio Athenian law, at five- abuse of such a writer. The cowardice 
and-twenty, he earned another oppro- of Demosthenes in the field afterwards 
brious nickname by a prosecution of became notorious.” Demosthenes was 
his guardians, which was considered a civil character; war was not his 
as a dishonourable attempt to extort business. In his time tlie division b('- 
monoy from them.” In the first place, Iweeii military and [wlitical officivs was 
Demosthenes was not five-aiid-twenty beginning to be strongly marked ; yet 
years of age. Mr. Mitford might have the recollection of the days when cjviTy 
learned, from so common a hook as the citizen was a soldier was still recent. 


Archspologia of Archbishop Potter, tliat 
at twenty Athenian citizens were freed 
from the control of their guardians, 
and began to manage their own pro- 
perty. The very speech of Demos- 
thenes against his guardians proves 
most satisfactorily that he was under 
twenty. In his speech against Midias, 
he says that when he undertook that 
prosecution lie was quite* a boy. His 
youth might, therefore, excuse the step, 
even if it had been considered, its Mr. 
Mitford says, a dishonourabie attempt 
to extort mon ey. Hut who consi d ered 

it us such ? Not the judges who con- 
demned the guardians. Th< Athe- 
nian courts of justice ucro not the! 
purest in the world ; but tlieir decisions | 
were at least as likely to bo just as the 
abuse of a deadly enemy. Mr. Mitford 
refers for confirmation of his statement 
to .diJschiiies and Plutarch. JEschines 
by no means bears him out ; and Plu- 
tarch directly contradicts him. “ Not 
long after,” snys Mr. Mitford, “ he took 
blows publicly in the theater ” (I pre- 
serve the orthography, if it can be so 
called, of this historian) “ from a petu- 
lant youth of rank, named Mcidias.” 
Here are two disgraceful mistakes. In 
the first place, it was long after ; eight 
years at the very least, probably 
much more. In the next place, the 
petulant youth, of whom Mr. Mitford 
Bwaks, was fifty years old.f Eeally Mr. 
Mitford has lo.ss reason to censure the 
oicrelessncss of his predecessors than to 
his own. Aifcer this monstrous 
inaccuracy, with regard to facts, we 

* MeipajcvAAiov wi' KOfiiSf}. 

t Whoever will read the speech of Denios- 
tfames against Midias will find the statements 
to the text oonflrracd, and will havti, more- 
over, the pleasure of bcconiinpr acquainted 
With one of the finest compositions in the 


In such states of society a certain de- 
gree of disrepute always attaches to 
sedentary men ; but that any leader of 
the Athenian democracy could have 
been, as Mr. Mitford says of Demos- 
thenes, a few lines before, remarkable 
for “an extraordinary deficiency of per- 
sonal courage,” is absolutely im])o&si- 
blc. WJiat mercenary warrior of the 
time exposed his life to grcat(‘r or 
more constant perils? Was tluTC a 
single soldier at Chseronea who ha<l 
more cause to trembh? for his safety 
than the orator, who, in ease of de- 
feat, could scjircely liope for njcrcy 
from the people whom lie had misled 
or the prince whom lio had opposed ? 
Were not the ordinary fluctuations of 
popular feeling enough to deter any 
coward from engaging in political con- 
flicts ? Isocrates, wdiora ]\Ir. Mitfoi’d 
extols, because he constantly employed 
all the flow'crs of his school-boy rhetoric 
to decorate oligarchy and tyranny, 
avoided the judicial and political lutM-t- 
ings of Athens from mere timidity, 
and seems to have hated democracy 
only because Ijc durst not look a popu- 
lar assembly in llie face. Demosthenes 
was a man of a feeble constitution : 
his ncrve.s were weak ; but his spirit 
was high ; and the energy and enthu- 
siasm of his feelings supported him 
Uirough life and in death. 

)So much for Demostlienes. Now for 
the orator of aristocracy. 1 do not wish 
to abuse il<lschines. lie may bav’c been 
an honest man. He was certainly a 
great man ; and I feel a reverence, of 
which Mr. Mitford seems to have no 
notion, for great njen of every party. 
But, when Mr. Milford 8 a 3 's that the 
private character of JEschines was 
without stain, does he remember what 
.^schines has himself confessed in his 
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spocfli against Timurdiiis? I can make Tho opposition of the great orator to 
iiJlovranL-r?, as well as Mr. Mitford, for the policy of Philip he represents as 
l)crsoiis who. lived under a different neither more nor less than deh'bcrate 
system of laws and morals ; but let villainy. I liold almost tho same opi- 
t liein be made impartially. If Demos- nion with IMr.Mitford rcpecting the cha- 
thenos is to be rittackod on account of raeter and the views of that great and 
. some childish improprieties, proved only accomplished prince. Rut am I, there- 
by the assertion of an antagonist, what fore, to pronounce Demosthenes profli- 
diall W(‘ say of those maturcr vices gate and insincere? Surely not. Do 
which that antagonist has himself we not perpetually see men of the 
acknowledged? “Against the private greatest talents and the pui’est inton- 
clifiracter of iEscliinos,” says Mr. Mit- tions misled by national or factious 
ft'r<l, “ Demosthenes seems not to liaAC prejudices ? The most respectable peo- 
had an insinuation to oppose.” Has pic in England were, little more than 
Mr. Mitford ever read the speech of forty years ago, in tlu‘ liabit of uttei'ing 
Demosthenes on the Embassy? Or the bitterest abuse against Wasliiiigton 
can he li.ive forgotten, wlmt w’lis never and Franklin. It is certainly to be re- 
fofgottcn by anyone else who ever read retted tlint men should err so grossly 
it, the story wdiicli Demosthenes relate in their estimate of character, Rut no 
with sncii terrible energy of languagi person who knows anything of human 
concerning tho drunken brutality of liif- nature will impute such errors to de- 
ri val ? True or false, hero is something pravity. 

more than an insinuation ; and nothing Mr. Mitford is not more consistent 
can vindicate the historian, who has with himself than with reason. TJiough 
overlooked it, from the charge of negli- be is the advocate of all oligarchies, ho 
genre or of partiality. Rut .^schines is also a warm admirer of all kings, and 
dcni(‘i the story. And did not Demos- of all citizens who raised themselves to 
thenes also deny the story respecting that species of sovereignty wliicli tho 
his childish nickname, which Mr. Mit- Greeks denominated tyranny. If mon- 
ford Jnis lu'vertheless told without any archy, as Mr. Mitford holds, be in itself 
({ualification? Rut the judges, or some a blessing, democracy must be a better 
])nrt of tlnuri, showed, by tbeir elamour, form of government than u-istocracy, 
tlieir disb(‘liofof the relation of Demos- which is always opposed to th(3 supro- 
theiies. And did not tho judges, who macy, and even to the eminence, of in- 
triod the cause between Demosthenes dividuals. On the other hand, it is but 
and his guardians, indicate, in a much one step that separates the demagogue 
clearer manner, their approbation of and the sovereign, 
tho prosecution? But Demosthenes If this article had not extended itself 
wa.s a demagogue, and is to be slandered, to so great a length, I should offer a 
^liscliines was an aristocrat, and is few obsen'ations on some other pc'culi- 
to be, panegyrised, is this a history, aritios of this writer, —his general pre- 
L party-pamphlet ? fcrencc of th(* Barbarians to the Greeks, 

Thc.so "passages, all selected from a — his predilection for Persians, Cartha- 
siiigl page of 3Ir. Mitford’s work, may ginians, Thracians, for all nations, in 
give some notion to those readers, who short, except that great and enlightened 
have not the means of comparing bis nation of which he is tho historian, 
.statements with the original authorities. But I will confine myself to a single 
of his extreme partiality and careless- topic. 

ness. Indeed, whenever this historian Mr. Mitford lias remarked, with 
mentions Demosthenes, he violates all juth and spirit, that “ any history 
the laws of candour and even of de- perfectly written, but especially a Gre- 
ccncy; lie weighs no authonlies; he nan hi.stoiy perfectly written, should 
makes no allowances ; he forgets the be a political institute for all nations.” 
best authenticated facts in the histoiy .t has not occurred i o him that a Gre- 
of the times, and the most generally iun history, perfectly written, should 
recognised principles of human nature, sdso be a complete record of the rise 
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and progress of poetry, philosophy, and 
the arts. Here his work is extremely 
deficient. Indeed, though it may seem 
a strange thing to say of a gentleman 
who has publislied so many quartos, 
Mr. Mitford seems to entertain a feeling, j 
bordering on (iontempt? for literary and 
speculativo pursuits. The talents of 
action almost exclusively attr.ict his 
notice ; and he talks with very compla- 
cent disdain' of “the idle learned.'* 
Homer, indeed, he admires; hut prin- 
cipally, 1 am afraid, because he is con- 
vinced that Homer eould neither read 
nor write. He could not avoid speaking 
of Kocratos ; but he has been far more 
soli iitous to trace his death to political 
causes, and to deduce from it conse- 
quences unfavourable to Athens, and to 
popular governments, than to throw 
light on the character and doctrines of 
the wonderful man, 

“ From whose mouth issuect forth 
Mellifluous streams that watered all the 
schools 

Of Academics, old and new, with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic wsvere.’* 

Ho doo^ not seem to bo aware that 
Demosthenes was a groat orator; he 
represents him sometimes as an aspir- 
ing demagogue, sometimes as an adroit 
negotiaior, and always as a great rogue. 
But that in which the Athenian excelled 
all men of all ages, that irresistible 
eloquence, which a t the distance of more 
than two tlionsand years stirs our 
blood, and brings tears into our eyes, 
he passes hy with a few phraser of 
common-place commendation. The 
origin of the drama, the doctrines of 
the sophists, the course of Athenian 
education, the state of tho arts and 
sciences, the whole domestic system of 
the Greeks, he has almost completely 
neglected. Yet these things will ap- 
pear, to a rellecting man, scarcely less 
worthy of attention than the t<aking of 
Splyicteria or the dincipline of the tar- 
geteers of Iphicrates. 

This, indeed, is a deficiency by no 
means peculiar to Mr. Mitford Most 
people seem to imagine that a detail of 
public occurrences — the operations of 
sieges — ^the changes of administrations 
— the treaties — the conspiracies— th^ 


I rebellions — is a complete histoiy. Dif- 
iferences of definition are ^ logically 
I unimportant; but practically th^ 
sometimes pi^uco the most momentous 
effects. Thus it has been in the pre- 
sent case. Historians have, almost 
without exception, confined themselves 
to the public transactions of states, 
and have left to tho negligent adminis- 
tration of writers of fiction a province 
at least equally extensive and valuable. 

All wise statesmen have agreed to 
consider the prosperity or adversity of 
nations as made up of the happiness 
or miserj’^ of individuals, and to reject 
as chimerical all notions of a public 
interest of the community, distinct from 
the intt*rest of the component parts. 
It is therefore strange that those whose 
office it is to supply statesmen with 
examjdes and warnings should omit, 
as too mean for the dignity of history, 
circumstances which exert the most 
extensive influence on tho state of so- 
ciety. In general, the under current of 
human life flows steadily on, unruffled 
by tlie storms wliich agitate tlie sur- 
face. The hfippiness of the many com- 
monly depends on causes independent 
of victories or defeats, of revolutions or 
restorations, — causes which i t)C ] 

gttlated by no laws, and which arc re- 
corded in no archives. These causes 
are the things which it is of main iifi- 
portance to us to know, not how the 
Lacedajmonian phalanx was broken at 
Leuctra, — not whetlier Alexander died 
of jioisoii or by disease. History, with- 
out these, is a shell without a kernel ; 
and sucli is almostall tho history wliich 
is extant in the world. Paltry skir- 
mishes and plots are reported with 
absurd and useless minuteness; but 
improvements the most essential to the 
comfort of human life extend them- 
selves over the world, and inti’oduce 
themselves into every cottage, before 
any annalist can condescend, from the 
dignity of writing about generals and 
ambassadors, to take the least notice of 
them. Thus the progress of the most 
salutnr 3 r'*' inventions and. discoveries is 
buried in impenetrable mystery ; man- 
kind arc deprived of a most useful 
species of knowledge, and their bene- 
factors of their houe.st fume. In the 
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mean ti VC every child knows by heart and elegance of ezpressicii, which cha- 
the dates and adventures of a long line racterise the great works of Athenian 
of barbarian kings. The histoiy of genius, we must pronounce them in- 
iiations, in the sense in which I use trinsically most valuable ; buti what 
the wo^, is often best studied in works shall we say when we reflect that from 
not professedly historical. Thucydides, hence have tjprung directly or in- 
as far as he goes, is an excellent -writer; directly, all the noblest creations of the 
yet lie affords us far less knowledge of human intellect ; that from hence were 
tlic most important particulars relating the vast accomplishments and the 
to Athens than Plato or Aristophanes, brilliant fancy of Cicero ; the withering 
The little treatise of Xenophon on Do- fire of Juvenal ; the plastic imagination 
111 estic Economy contains more historical of Dante; the humour of Cervantes; 
information than all the seven books of the comprehension of Bacon ; tlie wit 
his Hellenics. The same may be said of Butler ; the supreme and universal 
of the Satires of Horace, of the Letters excellence of Shakspeare? All the 
of Cicei-o, of the novels of Le Sage, of triumphs of truth and genius overpre- 
tho memoirs of Marmoiitcl. Many judico and power, in every country and 
others might be mentioned ; but these in every age, have been the triumphs 
sufficiently illustrate my meaning. of Athens. Wherever a few great 
I would hope that there may yet minds have made a stand against vio- 
iippoar a writer who may despise the lence and fraud, in the cause of liberty 
pr(‘sent narrow limits, and assert the and reason, there has been her^pirit in 
rights of history over oveiy part of her the midst of them ; inspiring, encou- 
iiatural domain. Should such a writer raging, consoling -by the lonely lamp 
engage in that enterprise, in which I of Erasmus ; by the restless bed of 
cannot but consider Mr. Mitford as Pascal; in the tribimo of Mirabeau ; in 
having failed, he will record, indeed, the cell of Galileo ; on the scaffold of 
all that is interesting and important in Sidney. But who shall estimate her 
military and political transactions ; influence on private happiness ? Who 
but hi* will not think anything too tri- shall say how many thousands have 
val for the gravity of histoiy which is been made wiser, happier, and better, 
not too trival to promote or diminish by those pursuits in which she has 
tJic happiness of man. He will por- taught mankind to engage : to liow 
tray in vivid colours the domestic many the studies which took tlieir rise 
society, the manners, the amusements, from her have been wealth in poverty, 
tlie conversation of the Gb’eeks. He — liberty in bondage, — health in sick- 
wili not disdain to discuss the state of ness, — society in solitude? Her power 
agriculture, of the mechanical arts, and is indeed manifested at the bar, in the 
of the conveniences of life. The pro- senate, in the field of battle, in the 
gross of iiainting, of sculpture, and of schools of philosophy. But these are 
architecture, will form an important not her glory. Wherever literature 
part of his plan. But, above all, his consoles sorrow, or assuages pain,— 
attention will be given to the histoiy of whorevoi* it brings gladness to eyes 
that splendid literature from which has whicli fail with wakefulness and tears, 
sprung all the strength, the wisdom, and ache for the dark house and the 
the freedom, and the glory, of the long sleep, — there is exhibited, in its 
western world. noblest form, the immortal influence of 

Of the indifference which Mr. Mit- Athens. _ ^ 

ford sliows on this subject I will not The dervisc, in the Arabian tale; did 
speak ; for I cannot speak -with fairness, not hesitate to abandon to his com- 
It is a subject on which I loye to for- the camels -with their load of 
get the accuracy of a judge, in the jewels and gold, while he retained the 
veneration of a worshipper and the casket of that myi^terious juice which 
gratitude of a child. If -we consider enabled him to behold at one glance all 
merely the subtlety of disquisition, the the hidden riches of the universe, 
force of imagination, the perfect energy fSurely it is no exaggeration to say that 
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no a4TaDtage Ib to be com- 

pared ^th that- purification of the in- 
tellectual eye which gives us to con- 
template the infinite wealth of the 
mental world, all the hoarded treasures 
of its primeval dynasties,, all the shape- 
less ore of its yet unexplored mines. 
This is the gift of Athens to man. Her 
fiieedom and her power have for more 
than twenty centuries been annihi- 
lated; her people have degenerated 
into timid slaves ; her language into a 
barbarous jargon ; her temples have 
been given up to the successive depre- 
datiors of Romans, Turks, and Scotch- 
men; but her intellectual empire is 
imperishable. And when those who 
have rivalled her greatness shall have 
shared her fate; when civilisation and 


knowledge shall have fixed the^ abode 
in distant continents ; when tlie sceptre 
shall have passed away from England ; 
when, perhaps, travellers from distant 
regions shall in vain labour to decipher 
on some mouldering pedestal the name 
of our proudest chief; shall' hear 
savage hymns ehauuted to some mis- 
shapen idol over the ruined dome of 
our proudest temple ; and shall see a 
single naked fisherman wash his nets in 
the river of the ten thousand masts ; — 
her influence and her glory will still 
survive, — fresh in eternal youth, ex- 
empt from mutability and decay, im- 
mortal as the. inteUcctual principle 
from which they derived their origin, 
and over which tliey exercise their con- 
trol. 
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JOHN DRVDEX. (January 1828.) 

The Podical Worls of .Toun DnYDEy. In 2 

voIp. Univcr.'jily Eilitioij. Lonion, 182C. 

The puMic voicv' lui*^ assigned to Dry- 
den tile first place in the second rank 
of oiir poets, — no mean station in a 
table of intellectual precedency so rich 
in illustrious names. It is allowed that, 
even of the few who were his superiors 
in gi'iiius, none has exercised a more 
extensive or permanent influence on the 
national habits of thought and expres- i 
sion. ITis life was coramonsurate with 
Ihe, period during which a groat revolu- 
tion ill the public taste was* olfeefed ; • 
and ill that revolution he played the | 
jiarl of Cromwell. 73y unscrupulously ; 
taking the b‘ad in its wildest excesses, 
lifi obtained tbe ab-solutc guidance of it. 
Dy trampling on laws, he acquired the 
authority of a legislator, lly signalising 
himself as the most daring and irre- 
^ ('ivnt of rebels, he raised himself to the 
dignity of a recognised prince. Ho 
conrracnced his career by the most fran- 
tic outrages. He terminated it in the 
repose of established sovereignly, — tho 
author of a new code, tho root of a new 
dynast}”. 

Of Diyden, however, as of almost 
every man who has been distinguished 
either in the literar}’- or in the political 
world, it may ho said that the course 
which he pursued, ami the effe-jt which 
he produced, de* pended lee.s on his per- 
sonal qualities than on the circumstances 
in which he was placed. Those who 
have rbad history with discrimination 
know tho fallacy of those panegyrics 


I and invectives which represent indi- 
viduals as effecting great moral and in- 
I tellectual revolutions, subverting estab* 
lished systems, and imprinting a new 
character on their ago. Tho difference 
between one man and another is by no 
means so great as tho superstitions 
crowd supposes. But the saiae fesjfuigs 
I which in ancient Homo produced the 
I apotlieosis of a popular emperor, and 
in modem Borne the canonisation of a 
devout prelate, load men to cherish an 
illusion which fhmishes them with 
something to adore. By a law of assO" 
ciation, fiom the operation of which 
oven minds the most strictly regulated 
by reason are not wholly exemj)t, misery 
disposes us to hatred, and happiness to 
love, although there may be no person 
i to whom! our misery or our happinoss 
; cJiu be ascribed. The peovishuess of 
an invalid vents itself even on those 
who alleviate his pain. The good hu- 
mour of a man elated by success often 
di.splay8 itself towards enemies. In the 
same manner, the feelings of pleasure 
and admiiaiion, to which the contem- 
plation of great events gives birth, make 
an object where they do not find it. 
Thus, nations descend to the absurdi- 
ties of E^ptian idolatry, and worship- 
stocks and reptil^ — Sacheverells and 
Wilkeses. They even fall prostrate be- 
fore a deity to which they have them- 
selves given tlie form which commands 
their veneration, and which unless fit- 
shioiied by them, would have remained 
I a shapeless block. They persuade them- 
selves that they are the creatures of 
%hat they have themselves created. 
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lor, in fact, it is the age tliat forms 
the man, not the man that forms the 
age. Great minds do indeed re-act on 
the society which has made them what 
they are; Imt they only pajr with 
terest what they have Received. We 
extol Bacon, and sneer at Aquinas. But, 
if their situations had been changed, 
Bacon might have been the Angelical 
Doctor, the most subtle Aristotelian of 
the schools ; the Dominican might have 
led forth the sciences from their house 
of bondage. If Luther had been born 
in the tenth century, he would hav< 
effected no reformation. If lie had 
never been born at all, it is evident that 
the sixteenth century could not luive 
elapsed without a great schism in tli< 
church. Voltaire, in the days of liouis 
the Vourteciith, would probably have 
been, like most of Ihe litcraiy men of 
that time, a zealous Janseiiist, eminent 
among the defenders of efficacious grace, 
a bi^r as^iilant of the lax monility of 
Jesuits and the unreasonable deci- 
sions of the Sorboimo. If Pascal had 
entered on his literary career w'hon in- 
telligence was more general, and abuses 
at the .'lanie time more flagmnt, when 
the church was polluted by the Iscariot 
Dubois, the court disgraced by the or- 
gies of Ganillac, and the nation sacri- 
ficed to the juggles of Law, if lie had 
lived to see a dynasty of Jiarlots, an 
empty treasury and a crowded harem, 
an army foimidahle only to those whom 
it shotild have protected, a priesthood 
just religious enough to he intolerant, 
he might possibly, lik(* every man of 
genius in France, have imbibed extra- 
vagant prejudices against monarchy and 
Christianity. The wit which blasted 
the sophisms of Escobar — the impas- 
sioned eloquence which defended the 
sisters of Tort Boyal — the intellectual 
hardihood which was not beaten down 
even by Papal autliority — might have 
raised him to the Patriarchate of the 
Philosophical Chureli. It was long dis- 
puted whetlier the honour of inventing 
the method of Fluxions belonged to 
Kewton or to Leibnitz. It is now ge- 
nerally allowed that these great men 
made the same discovery at the same 
time. Mathematical science, indeed, 
l]iad then reached such a point that, iS»| 


neither of them had over existed, the 
principle must inevitably have occurred 
to some person within a few years. So 
in our own time the doctrine of rent, 
now universally received by political 
economists, was propounded, almost at 
the same moment, by two writers un- 
connected with each other. Preceding 
speculators had long been blundering 
round about it ; and it could not pos- 
sibly have been missed mueli longer by 
the most heedless inquirer. We are in- 
clin<?d to think that, with respect to every 
great addition which has been made to 
fhe stock of liuraan knowledge, tlie case 
has been similar ; that v'ithout Goperni- 
CU9 we should have been Copernieans,-- 
that without Columbus Aini*rica would 
have been discovered,— tliat witliout 
Loeko wo slioukl have possessed a just 
theory of tlie origin of human ideas. 
Society indeed has its great men and 
its little men, as the earth has its moun- 
tains and its valleys. But the inequali- 
ties of .intellect, like the inequalities of 
the surface of our globe, bear so small 
proportion to the mass, tliat, in calcu- 
lating its great revolutions, they may 
safely be neglected. The sun illumi- 
nates the hills, while it is still below 
the horizon ; and truth is discovered by 
the highest minds a little before it be- 
comes manifest to the multitude. This 
is the extent of their superiority. They 
are the first to catch and reflect a light, 
which, without their assistance, must, 
in a sliort time, be Wsiblc to those who 
lie far beneath them. 

The same remark will apply equally 
to the fine arts. The hiws on which 
depend the progress and decline of 
poetry, painting, and sculpture, operate 
with little less certainty than those 
which regulate the periodical returns of 
heat and cold, of fertility and barren- 
!s. Those who seem to lead tho 
public taste are, in general, merely 
outrunning it in the direction which it 
is spontaneously pursuing. Without a 
just apprehension of the laws to which 
wo have, alluded, the merits and defects 
of Dryden can he but imperfectly un- 
derstood. Wo will, therefore, state 
what we conceive them to be. 

The ap;es in which the master-pieces 
of imagination have been produced 
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havo no means been those in whicl 
taste has been most connect. It seems 
that the creative faculty, and the criti- 
cal faculty, cannot exist together in 
^eir highest perfection. The causes 
of this phenomenon it is not difficult to 
assign. 

It is true that the man who is best 
able to take a machine to pieces, and 
who most clearly comprehends th< 
manner in which all its wheels and 
springs conduce to its general effect, 
will be the man most competent to form 
another machine of similar power. In 
all the branches of physical and moral 
science* which admit of ijerfect analy- 
sis, ho who can resolve! will be able to 
comhiiK*. But the aiiiil 3 'S‘i.s which cri- 
tii'ism can ( ffect of pootiy is necessarily 
imp^•rfect. One element must for over 
elude its researches; and that is the 
ver^' eh'ment I)y which poetry is poetry'. 
In the description of nature*, for exam- 
ple, a. jiidicicms reader will easily detect 
an incongruous image. But ho will 
find it impossible to explain in what 
consists the tirt of a TUTitcr who, in a 
few’ words, brings sonic spot before 
him so vividly that he shall know it as 
if he had liv'ed there from childhood ; 
while another, employing the same 
materials, the same verdnre, the same 
water, and the same flowers, commit- 
ting no inaccuracy, introducing nothing 
which can be positively pronounced 
superfluous, omitting nothing which 
can be positively pronounced necessary, 
shall produce no more effect than an 
advertisement of a capital residence 
and a desirable pleasure-ground. To 
take another example: the great fea- 
tures of the character of Hotspur are 
obvious to the most superficial ri’ader. 
We at once perceive that his courage is 
splendid, his thirst of glory intense, 
his animal spirits high, his temper 
careless, arbitrary, and petulant ; that 
he indulges his owm humour without 
caring whose feelings he may wound, 
or whose enmity he may_ provoke, by 
his levity. Thus far criticism will go. , 
But something is still winting.^ A , 
man might have all those qualities, 
and every other quality which the 
most minute examiner can introduce 
into his oitalogue of the virtues 


faults of Hotspur, and yet he would not 
be Hotspur. Almost everything that 
we have said of him applies equally to 
Falconbridge. Yet in the moutli of 
Falconbridgo most of his speeches 
would seem out of place. In real life 
this perpetually occurs. We are sen- 
sible of wide differences between men 
whom, if we were required to describe 
them, we should describe in almost the 
same terms. If we were attempting to 
draw elalx>rate characters of them, we 
should scarcely bo able to point out 
any strong distinction ; yet we approach 
them with feelings altogether dissimi- 
lar. We cannot conceive of them as 
using the expressions or the gestures of 
each other. Let us suppose that a 
zoologist should attempt to give ;\n ac- 
count of some animal, a pcjvcupine for 
instance, to people who had never seen 
it. The porcupine, bo might say, is of 
the class mammalia, and the order 
glires. There are whiskers on its face ; 
it is two feet long; it hSs foifr toes 
before, five behind, two fore teeth, and 
eight grinders. Its body is covered 
with hair and quills. And, when all 
this has been said, would any one of 
the auditors have formed a just idea 
of a porcupine? Would any two of 
diem have foimed the same idea? 
There might exist innumerable races 
f animals, possessing all the charac- 
teristics which have been meiilioned, 
yet altogether unlike to each other. 
What the description of our naturalist 
s to a real porcupine, the remarks of 
iritieism are to the images of poetry. 
What it so imperfectly decomposes it 
cannot perfectly reconstruct. It is 
evidently as impossible to produce an 
!)thello or a Macbeth by reversing an 
analytical process so defective, as it 
woultl be for an anatomist to form a 
living man out of tho fragments of his 
lissecting-room. In both cases the 
itul principle eludes the finest instru- 
ments, and vanifthes in the very instant 
’ll which its seat is touched. Hence 
hose who, trusting to their critical 
{kill, attempt to write poems give us, 
lot images of things, but catalogues 
>i qualities. Their ^aracters are, alle- 
gories-*-not good men and bad men, 
but cardinal virtues and deadly sins. 
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We seem to have fallen among the 
acquaintances of our old friend Chris- 
tian : sometimes we meet Misfrust and 
Timorous; sometimes Mr. Hate-good 
and Mr. Love-lust; and then again 
Prudence, Piety, and Charity. 

That critical discernment is not suf- 
ficient to make men poets, is generally 
allowed. Why it should keep them 
from becoming poets, is not perhaps 
equally evident: but the fact is, that 
poetry requires not an examining but 
a believing frame of mind. Those feel 
it most, and write it best, w'ho forget 
that it is A work of art ; to whom its 
imitations, like the realities from ivhieh 
they are taken, are subjects, not for 
connoisseurship, but for tears and 
laughter, resentment and affection ; 
who are too much under the influence 
of the illusion to admire tJic genius 
which has produced it; who are too 
much frightened for Ulysses in the cave 
of Polyphemus to care whether the pun 
aboulf Ouli^be good or bad ; who forgot 
that such a person as Shakspearo ever 
existed, while they weep and curse 
with Lear. It is by ^viiigfliith to the 
creations of the imagination that a man 
becomes a poet It is by treating 
those creations as deceptions, and by 
resolving them, as nearly as possible, 
into their elements, that he becomes a 
critic. In the moment in which the 
skill of the artist is perceived, the spell 
of the art is broken. 

These considerations account for the 
absurdities into which the greatest 
writers have fallen, when they have 
attempted to give general rules for 
composition, or to pronounce judgment 
on the works of others. They are un- 
accustomed to analyse what they feel ; 
they, therefore, perpetually refer their 
emotions to causes which have not in 
the slightest degree tended to produce 
them. They fori pleasure in reading a 
book. They never coi'sider that this 
Measure may be thc^ effect of ideas 
which some unmeaning expression. 
Bilikix^g on the first link of a chain of 
jliBociations, may have called up in their 
lOwn minds — that they have themselves 
•fipynifthed to the author the beauties 
which they admire. 

Cervantes is the delight of all classes 


of readers. Every school-boy thumbs 
to pieces the most wretched translations 
of his romance, and knows the lantern 
jaws of the Knight Errant, and the 
broad cheeks of the Squire, as well as 
the faces of his own playfellows. The 
most experienced and fastidious judges 
are amazed at the perfection of that 
art which extracts inextinguishable 
laughter from the greatest of human 
calamities without once violating the 
reverence due to it ; at that discrimi- 
nating delicacy of touch which makes 
a character exquisitely ridiculous, with- 
out impairing its worth, its grace, or 
its dignity. In Don Quixote are seve- 
rjil dissertations on the j^rinciples of 
poetic and dramatic writing. No pas- 
sages in the whole work exhibit stronger 
marks of labour and attention ; and no 
passages in any work with whicli wc 
arc acquaintr‘d are more worthless and 
puerile. In our time tlicy would scarcely 
obtain admittance into the literary de- 
partment of the Morning Post. Every 
reader of the Divine Comedy must be 
struck by the veneration which Dante 
expresses for writers far inferior to 
himself. Ho will not lift up his eyes 
frtun the ground in the presence of 
Rrunetto, all whoso works are not 
worth the worst of his own hundred 
cantos. lie does not venture to widk 
in the same line with the bombastic 
Statius. His admiration of Virgil is 
absolute idolatry. If, indeed, it had 
been excited by the elegant, splendid, 
and harmonious diction of the Roman 
poet, it would not have been altogether 
unreasonable; but it is rather as an 
authority on all points of philosophy, 
than as a work of imagination, that he 
values tlio iEnoid. The most trivial 
passages he regards as oracles of the 
highest authority, and of the most re- 
condite meaning. He desciibes his 
conductor as the sea of all wisdom — 
the sun which heals every disordered 
sight. As he judged of Virgil, the 
Italians of the fourteenth century 
judged of him; they were proud of 
him ; the/ praised him ; they struck 
medals bearing his head ; they quar- 
relled for the honour of possessing his 
remains ; they maintained professors to 
expound his writings. But what they 
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admire^ was not that mighty imagina- 
tion which called a new world into ex- 
istence, and made all its sighte and 
sounds familiar to the eye and ear oi 
the mind. They said little of thos* 
awful and lovely creations on which 
later critics delight to dwell — ^Farinata 
lifting Lis haughty and tranquil bro* 
from his couch of everlasting fire — ^the 
lion-like repose of SordeUo — or the 
light which shone from the celestial 
smile of Beatrice. They extolled their 
great poet for his smattering of ancient 
literature and history ; for his logic 
and his divinity ; for his absurd phy- 
sics, and his more absurd metaphysics; 
for everything but that in which he 
preeminently excelled. Like the fool 
in the stoiy, who ruined his dwelling 
by digging for gold, which, as he had 
dreamed, was concealed under its foun- 
dations, they laid waste one of the 
noblest works of human genius, by 
seekiug in it for buried treasures of 
wisdom which existed only in thei’ 
own wi Id rever i CK. Th e fin ost passages 
Wife little valu<3d till they had been 
debased into some monstrous allegory. 
L(juder applause was given to the lec- 
ture on fate and free-will, or to the 
ridiculous astronomical theories, than 
to. those tremendous lines which dis- 
close the secrets of the tower of hunger, 
or to that luUf-told tale of guilty love, 
,so passionate and so full of tears. 

We do not mean to say that the con- 
temporaries of Dante read -with less 
emotion tlian their descendants of 
Ugolino groping among the wasted 
corpses of his children, or of I'^ancesca 
starting at the tremulous kiss and 
dropping the fatal volume. Far from 
it. Wo believe that tliey admired 
these things less tlnin ourselves, but 
that they felt them more. Wo should 
perhaps say tliat they felt them too 
much to admire them. The process 
of a nation from barbarism to civilisa- 
tion produces a change similar to that 
which takes place during the progress 
of an individual from infancy to ma- 
ture ago. What man does not remem- 
ber with regret the first time that he 
read Eobinson Crusoe ? Then, indeed, 
he was unable to appreciate the powers 
of the writer; or, rather, he neithei 


knew nor cared whether the book had 
a writer at all. He probably thought 
it not half so fine as some rant of 
Maepherson about dark-browed Fd- 
dath, and white-bosomed Strinadona. 
Ho now values Fingiil and Temoza 
jonly as Bhoi»*ing with how little evi- 
dence a stoiy may bo believed, and 
with how little merit a book may bo 
popular. Of the romance of Defoe he 
entertains the highest opinion. Ho 
perceives the hand of a master in ten 
thousand touches which formerly ho 
passed by without notice. But, though 
he understands tho merits of tho nar- 
rative better than formerly, he is far 
less interested by it. Xury, and Fri- 
day, and pretty Poll, the lioat with tho 
shoulder-of-mutton sail, and the canoe 
which could not fie brought down to 
the water edge, the tent with its hedge 
and ladders, the preserve of kids, and 
the den where the old goat died, can 
never again be to him the realities 
M'hich they were. The days when his 
favourite volume set him upon making 
wheel-barrows and chairs, upon dig- 
ging caves and fencing huts in the 
garden, can never return. Such is the 
law' of our nature. / Our judgment 
ripens ; our imagination decaysj r Wo 
cannot at once enjoy the flowers of tho 
spring of life and the fruits of its 
autumn, the pleasures of close investi- 
gation and those of agreeable error. 
We cannot sit at once in tho front of the 
dago and behind the scenes. Wo can- 
3ot be under tho illusion of tho spec- 
:acle, while we are watching the move- 
nents of the ropes and pnlleys whicli 
dispose it. 

The chapter in which Fielding de- 
scribes tho behaviour of Partridge at 
die theatre atfords so complete an 
Illustration of our proposition, that we 
cannot refrain from quoting some parts 
f it. 

“ Partridge gavo^hai credit to Mr. Garrick 
which he had denied to Jones, and fell into bo 
dolcnt a trembling that his knees knocked 
(gainst each other. Jones asked him what 
vus the matter, and whether he was afraid 
•f the warrior upon the stage ‘ 0, la, sir,* 
said he, * I perceive now it is what yon told 
ne. 1 am not afraid of anything, for I know 
.t is but a piny ; and if it was really a ghost, 
t could do one no harm at such a distance 
and in so much company ; and yet, if I was 
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frightened, I am not the only person.’— 
‘ "V^y, who,’ cries Jones, * dost thou take to 
be such a coward here besides thyself ?’ — ‘ Nay, 
you may call me a coward if you will ; but if 
that little man there upon the stage is not 
frightened, I never saw any man frightened 
in my life.’ .... He sat Avith hia eyes fixed 
partly on the ghost and partly on Hamlet, 
and with his mouth open ; the same passions 
which succectletl each other in llninh^t, suc- 
ceeding likc^\ iso in him 

“ Little more Avorth remembering occurred 
during the play, at the end of which Jones 
asked him which of the players he liked best. 
To this he answered, Avith some appearance 
of indignation at the question, ' The King, 
without doubt.’ — *Ihd^, Mr. rartridge*.’ 
says Mrs. Miller, ‘ you are not of the same 
opinion with the town ; for they are all agreed 
that Hamlet is acted by the best player who 
was oA*er on the stage.* * He the best player I ’ 
cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer ; 
‘ why I could act as well as he myself. I am 
sure if 1 hod seen a ghost, I should haA'c looked 
in the very' same maimer, and done just os he 
did. And then to bo sure, in that scene, ns 
you called it, between him and his mother. 
AA’hcrc you told me ho acted to fine, why, any 
man, that is, any good man, that had such a 
mother, would have done exactly the same. 1 
know you are only joking Avith me : but in- 
deed, madam, thought never aa'.as at n play in 
London, yet I have seen acting before in the 
country, and the King for iny money; he 
speaks all his words distinctly, and half os 
loud ogoiu as the other. Anylxxly may see 
he is on actor.’ ” 

In this excellent passage Pai’tridgc 
is represented as a very bad theatrical 
critic. But none of those AV'ho laugh 
at him possess the tithe of his sensi- 
bility to theatrical excellence. He ad- 
mires in the wrong place; but he 
trembles in the right place. It is in- 
deed because he is so much excited by 
the acting of Garrick, that he ranks 
him below the strutting, mouthing 
performer, who personates the King. 
So, we have heard it said that, in some 
parts of Spain and Portugal, an actor 
who should represent a depraved cha- 
racter finely, instead of calling down 
the applauses of the audience, is hissed 
and pelted without mercy. It Avould 
bo the same in England, if we, for one 
moment, thought that Shylock or lago 
was standing befor(* us. Wliile the 
dramatic art was in its infancy at 
Athens, it produced similar effects on 
the ardent and imaginative spectators. 

said that they blamed ACschylus 
€br frightening them into fits with his 
^ries. ' Herodotus tells ns that, when 
Th^ilichus produced his tragedy on, 


the fall of Miletus, they fined him in 
a penalty of a thousand drachmas for 
torturing their feelings by so pathetic 
an exhibition. They did not regard 
him as a great artist, but merely as a 
man who had given them pain. When 
they Arvoke from the distressing illu- 
sion, they treated the author of it as 
they would have treated a messenger 
who should have brought them fatal 
and alaming tidings which turned out 
to be false. In the same manner, a 
child screams with terror at the siglit 
of a person in an ugly mask. He has 
perhaps seen the mask put on. But 
his imagination is too strong for his 
reason ; and he intreats that it may be 
fcikeii off. 

We should act in the same manner 
if the grief and horror produced in us 
I)}' Avorks of the imagination amounted 
to real torture. But in us these emo- 
tions are compsiratively languid. TJiey 
rarely affect our appetite or our sleep. 
Tliey leave us siitiiciently at ease to 
trac<5 them to their causes, and to 
estimate the powers which produce 
them. Our attention is speedily di- 
A'crtcd from the images which call 
forth our tears to the art by Avliich 
those images have been selected and 
combined. Wc applaud the genius of 
the writer. We applaud our own 
sagacity and sensibility ; and avc are 
comforted. 

Yet, though we think that in the 
progress of nations towards refinement 
the reasoning powers are improved at 
the (‘xpensc of the imagination, avc 
acknowledge that to this rule there arc 
many apparent exceptions. We are 
not, how'ever, quite satisfied that they 
are more than apparent. Men rea- 
soned better, for example, in the time 
of Elizabeth than in the time of Eg- 
bert; and they also wrote better poetry. 
But w'e must distinguish between 
poetry as a mental act, and poetry as 
a species of composition. If w^e take 
it in the latter sense, its excellence 
depends not solely on the vigour of 
the imagination, but partly also on the 
instruments which the imagination 
employs. Within certain limits, there- 
fore, poetry may be improving while 
-the poetical faculty is decaying. The 
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Tividn§s8 of the picture presented to remains undirulged, a hidden treasure’ 
the reader is not necessarily proper- a wordless poetry, an imdsible painting, 
tioned to the vividness of the^ proto- a silent music, a dream of wmch tho 
type which exists in tho mind of the pains and pleasures exist to the dreamer 
writer. In the other arts we see this alone, a bitterness which the heart only 
clearly. Should a man, gifted by na- knoweth, a joy with wdiich a stninger 
ture with all the genius of Canova, intermeddleth not. The machinery, by 
attempt to carve a statue without in- which ideas are to be conveyed from 
structioii as to tho management of his one person to another, is &s yet rude 
chisel, or attention to the anatomy of and defective. Between mind and mind 


the Jmman body, he would projiuce 
somelliing compared with which the 
Highlander at tlie door of a snufF shop 
would deserve admiration. If an un- 
initiated Rapliacl were to attempt a 
painting, it w'onld bo a more daub; 
indeed, the C(»nnoisscurs say that tho 
early works of Raphael arc little better. 
Yet, who can attribute this to want of 
imagination? Who can doubt that 
the youth of that great artist was 
passed .amidst an ideal world of beau- 
tiful and majestic forms? Or, who 
will attribute Iho difFerence which ap- i 
pears hot ween his first rude essays and i 
his magnificent Tr.Tiislignration to a I 
change in tho constitution of his mind ? 
In poetry, as in painting and sculpture, 
it is necessary that the imitator should 
be well acquainted with that which ho 
undertakes to imitate, and expert in 
the mechanical part of his art. Genius 
will not furnish him with a vocabu- 
lary : it will not teach him what word 
most exactly corresponds to his idea, 
and will most fully convey it to others : 
it will not make him a great descrip- 
tive poet, till he has looked with atten- 
tion on the face of nature ; or a great 
dramatist, till he has felt and wit- 
nessed much of tlie influence of the 
passions. Information and experience 
are, therefore, nccessaiy ; not for the 
purpose of strengthening the imagi- 
nation, which is never so strong 
as in people incapable of reasoning 
— savages, children, madmen, and 
dreamers ; but for the purpose of en- 
abling tho artist to communicate his 
conceptions to others. ^ ^ i 

In a barbarous age the imagination ; 
exercises a despotic power. So strong 
is the perception of what is unreal that 
it often overpowers all the passions of 
the mind and all the sensations of the 
body. At first, indeed, the phantas^i 


there is a great gulf. The imitative 
arts do not exist, or are in their lowest 
state. But the actions of men amply 
prove that the faculty which gives 
birth to those arts is morbidly active. 
It is not yet tho inspiration of poets 
and sculptors ; but it is the amusement 
of tho day, the terror of the niglit, the 
fertile source of wild superstition*;. It 
turns the clouds into gigantic sliapes, 
■ind the winds into doleful voices. 'J’ho 
lelief which springs from it is more 
ibsolute and undoubting than any 
which can be derived from evidence, 
t resembles the faith which w'o repose 
n our own sensations. Tims, the Arab, 
when covered with wounds, saw nothing 
but the dark eyes and the green kerchief 
of a beckoning Houri. The Northern 
warrior laughed in the pangs of death 
when he thought of the mead of Valhalla. 

The first works of the imagination 
are, as we have said, poor and rude, 
not frdhi the want of genius, but from 
the w^ant of materials. Phidias could 
have done nothing 'with an old tree 
and a fish-bone, or Homer with the 
language of New Holland. 

Yi*t the effect of these early per- 
formances, imperfect as they inusi ne- 
cessarily be, is immense. All defi- 
ciencies are supplied by tho .suscepti- 
bility of those to whom they are 
addressed. We all know what pleasure 
a wooden doll, which may he bought 
for sixpence, will afford to a little girl. 
She will require no other company. 
She will nurse it, dress it, and talk to 
it all day. N« grown-up man takes 
half so much delight in one of the in- 
comparable babies of Chantrey. In 
the same manner, savages are more 
affected by the rude compositions of 
their bards than nations more advanced 
in civilisation by the greatest master- 
pieces of poetry. 
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In process of lime, the instmmf'nts 
by which the imagination works arc 
brought to perfection. Men have not 
more imagination than their rude an- 
cestors. We strongly suspect that they 
have much less. But they produce 
better works of imagiilation. Tlius, 
up to a certain period, the diminution 
■of the poetical powers is far more than 
compensated by the improvement of all 
the appliances andmeans of which those 
powers stand in need. Then comes 
the short period of splendid and con- 
summate excellence. And then, from 
causes against which it is vain to 
struggle, poetry begins to decline. Th 
progi’ess of language, which was at first 
favourable, becomes fatal to it, and, in- 
stead of compensating for the decay of 
the imagination, accelerates that decay, 
and renders it more obvious. When 
the adventurer in the Arabian tale 
anointed one of his eyes with the con 
tents of the magical box, all the riches 
of the earth, however widely dispersed, 
however sacredly concealed, became 
visible to him. But, when lie tried 
the experiment on both eyes, lie was 
struck with blindness. What the en- 
chanted elixir was to the sight of the 
body, language is to the sight of the 
imagination. At first it cslls up a 
world of glorious illusions.; but, when 
it becomes too copious, it altogether 
destroys the visual power. 

, As the development of the mind 
proceeds, symbols, instead of being em- 
ployed to convey images, are substi- 
tuted for them. Civilised men think as 
they trade, not in kind, but by means 
of a circul ating medium. In these 
circumstances, the sciences improve 
rapidly, and criticism among the rest ; 
but poet^, in the highest sense of the 
word, disappears. Then comes the 
dotage of tliu fine arts, a second child- 
liood, as feeble as the former, and far 
more hopeless. This is the ago of 
odtical poetry, of pot try by courtesy, 
of poetry to which the memory, the 
judgorent, aud the wit contribute far 
jbcibk than the imagination. Wc rea- 
<6^ allow that many works of this do- 
ocription are excellent : we will not con- 
tend with those who think them more 
Toluablo than the great poems of an 


earlier period. We only maintain that 
they belong to a different species of 
composition, and are produced by a 
different faculty. 

It is some consolation to reflect that 
this critical school of poetry improves 
as the science of criticism improves ; 
and that the science of criticism, like 
every other science, is constantly tend- 
ing towards perfection. As experi- 
ments are multiplied, principles arc 
better understood. 

In some countries, in our own, for 
example, there has been an interval 
between tlie downfall of the creative 
school and the rise of the critical, a 
period during which imagination has 
been in its decrepitude, and taste in its 
infancy. Such a revolutionary inter- 
regnum as tins will be deformed by 
every species of extravagance. 

The first victory of good taste is over 
the bombast and conceits which deform 
such times as those. But criticism is 
still in a very imperfect state. What 
is accidental is for a long time con- 
founded with what is essential. 
General theories aro drawn from de- 
tached facts. How many hours the 
action of a jday may be allowed to oc- 
cupy, — how many similes an Epic Poet, 
may introduce into his first book, — 
whether a piece, which is acknowledged 
to have a beginning and an end, may 
not be without a middle, and other 
questions as puerile as these, formerly 
occupied the attention of men of letters 
in Prance, and even in this country. 
Poets, in such circumstances as these, 
exhibit all the narrowness and feeble- 
ness of the criticism by which their 
manner has been fashioned. From 
outrageous absurdity they are preserved 
indeed by their timidity. But they 
perpetually sacrifice nature and reason 
to arbitrary canons of taste. In their 
eagerness to avoid the Tnala •prohihita 
of a foolish code, they are perpetually 
rushing on the mala in se. Their great 
predecessors, it is true, were as bad 
critics as themselves, or perhaps worse : 
but thoBcf' predecessors, as we have 
attempted to show, were inspired 
by a faculty independent of criticism, 
and, therefore, wrote well while they 
Jpdged ill. 
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In tipe men begin to take more ra- laid down. In Greece wo see tlio 
tional and comprehensiye views of imaginative school of poetry gradually 
literature. The analysis of poetry, fading into the critical, .^chyliis and 
which, as we have remarked, must at Pindar were succeeded by Sophocles, 
best be imperfect, approaches nearer Sophocles by Euripides, Euripides by 
and nearer to exactness. The merits the Alexandrian versifiers. Of these 
of the wonderful models of former last, Theocriihs alone has left composi- 
times are justly appreciated. The tions which deservo to be read. The 
frigid productions of a later ago are splendour and grotesque fairyland of 
rated at no more than their proper the Old Comedy, rich witli such gor- 
value. Pleasing and ingenious imi> geous hues, peopled with such fantastic 
tations of the manner of the great shapes, and vocal alternately with the 
masters appear. Poetry has a partial sweetest peals of music and the loudest 
revival, a Saint Martin’s Summer, bursts of elvish laughter, disappeared 
which, after a period of dreariness and for ever. The master-pieces of the 
decay, agreeably reminds us of the New Comedy are known to us by Latin 
splendour of its June. A second bar- translations of extraordinary merit, 
vest is gathered in ; though, growing Prom these translations, and from the 
on a spent soil, it has not the heart of expressions of the ancient critics, it is 
the former. Thus, in the present ago, dear that thc5 original compositions 
Monti has successfully imitated the were distinguished % grac(3 and sweet- 
style of Dante ; and something of the ness, that they sparkled with wit, and 
Elizabethan inspiration has been abounded with pleasing sentiment ; but 
caught by several eminent countiymen that the creative power was gone, 
of our own. Put never will Italy pro- Julius Caesar called Terence a half 
duce anotlior Inferno, or England Menander, — a sure proof that Menan- 
another Hamlet. We look on tho ler was not a quarter Aristophanes, 
beauties of tho modem imitations The literature of tho Eomans was 
with feelings similar to those with merely a continuation of the literature 
which we sec flowers disposed in vases, of tho Greeks. The pupils started 
to ornament the drawing-rooms of a from the point at which their masters 
capital. We doubtless regard them had, in the course of many generations 
with pleasure, with greater pleasure, arrived. They thus almost wholly 
perhaps, because, in the midst of a missed tho period of origmal invention, 
place uiigenial to them, they remind us The only Latin poets whose writings 
of tho distant spots on which they exhibit much vigour of imagination 
flourish in si)ontaneous cxuberiince. are Lucretius and Catullus. The Au- 
But wo miss the sap, tho freshness, and gustan age produced nothing equal to 
the bloom. Or, if wo may borrow their finer passages, 
anotlier illustration from Queen Sche- In France, that licensed jester, 
herezade, we would compare th(5 writers whose jingling cap and motley coat 
of this school to the jewellers who were concealed moi’o genius than ever mus- 
employed to complete the iinflniBhed tered in the s^oon of Ninon or of 
window of the palace of Aladdin. Madame G^ofirin, was succeeded by 
Whatever skill or cost could do was writers as decorous and as tiresome as 
done. Palace and bazaar were ran- gentlemon-ushers. 
sacked for precious stones. Yet the The poetry of Italy and of Spain has 
artists, with all their dexterity, with undergone the same change. But no- 
all their assiduity, and with all their where has the devolution been more 
vast means, were unable to produce complete and violent than in England, 
anything comparable to th^ wonders The same person who, when a boy, had 
which a spirit of a higher order had clapped his thrilling hands at tho first 
wrought in a single night. representation of the Tempest might, 

Tho history of every literature with without attaining to^ a marvellous 
which wo ore acquainted confirms, wo longevity, have li^d to read the earlier 
think, the principles which wo hav<%| works o£ Prior and Addison. Tbs 
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change, we believe, must, sooner o’ in Milton, he sinks “with coqf»pulsion 
later, have taken place. But its pro* and laborious flight.” His natural ten- 
gress was accelerated, and its characte dency is upward. That ho may soar, 
modified, by the political occui*rence it is only necessary that he should not 
of the times, and particularly by tw< struggle to fall. He resembles an 
events, the closing of the theatrei American Cacique, who, possessing in 
under the commonwealth, and the re* unmeasured abundance the metals 
storation of the House of Stuart. which in polished societies an* esteemed 

We have said that the critical and the most precious, was utterly nneon- 
poetical faculties are not only distinct scions of their value, and gave up 
but almost incompatible. The statt treasures more valuable than the impe- 
of our literature during the reigns o rial crowns of other countries, to secure 
Elizabeth and James the First is f some gswidy and far-fetched but worth- 
strong confirmation of this remark less bauble, a plated button, or a neck- 
The greatest works of imagination that lace of coloured glass, 
the world has over seen were producoc We have attempted to show that, as 
at that period. The national taste, ir knowledge is extended and as the rea- 
the meantime, was to the last degree son devolopes itself, the imitative arts . 
dcteslable. Alliterations, puns, anti- decay. We should, therefore, expect' 
tlietical forms of expression lavishly that the, corruption of poctiy would 
employed wlicrc no corresponding op- commence in the educated chissc’s of 
position existed between the thoughts society. And this, in fact, is almost 
expressed, strained allegories, pedantic constantly the case. The few great 
Jillusions, eveiything, in short, quaint wwks of imagination w'liieh appear in 
and affected, in matter and manner, i critical age are, almost without ex- 
made up what was then considered as ception, tlio works of uneducated men. 
fin(8 writing. The eloquence of the Thus, at a time when persons of quality 
bar, the pulpit, and the council-board, translated French romances, and when 
was deformed by conceits w'hicli would the universities celebrated royal deaths 
have disgraced the rhyming slieplierds n verses about tritons and fauns, a 
of an Italian academy. The king preaching tinker produced the Pil- 
quibbled on the throne. We might, jinx’s Progress. And thus a plough- 
iiidocd, console ourselves by reflecting nan startled a generation wbii'h had 
that his miijesty was a fool. But the thought Hayley and Beattie great 
chancellor quibbled in concert from the poets, with tho adventures of Tam 
wool-sack : and the chancellor was O’Shanter, Even in the latter pari of 
Francis Bacon. It is needless to men- he reign of Elizabeth the fashionable 
tion Sidney and the whole tribe of poetry had degenerated. It retained 
Euphuists ; for Shakspeare himself, ew vestiges of the imagination of ear- 
Ihe greatest poet that ever lived, falls ier times. It had not yet been sub- 
into the same fault whenever he means iected to the rules of good taste. Af- 
to be particularly fine. While he '“Ctation had completely tainted ma- 
abandons himself to the impulse of his drigals and’ sonnets. The grotesque 
imagination, his compositions arc not conceita and the tuneless numbers of 
only the sw'eetest and the most sublime, Bonne were, in the time of James, the 
but also the most faultless, that the avourito models of composition at 
world has ever seen. But, as soon as Whitehall and at the Temple. But, 
his critical powers come into play, he hough the literature of the Court was 
sii^ to the level of Cowley ; or rather i its decay, tho literatui’o of the' people 
he does ill what Cowley did well. All as in its perfection. The Muses had 
,42iat is bad in his works is bad elaho- aken sauctuaiy in the theatres, the 
n^ely, and of malice aforethought. launts of a class whose taste was not 
The only thing wanting to make them setter than that of the Eight Honoura- 
perfect was, that he should never have des and singular good Lords who 
troubled himself with thix^ing whether idmired metaphysics love-verses, but 
jthey were good or not. Like the angels whose imagination retained all its 
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freshuesff and vigour ; whose censure from the length and extent of the ac- 
and approbation might be erroneously tion. The former is necessary to ren< 
bestowed, but whose tears and laughter der the drama a just representation of 
were never in the wrong. The infee- a world in which the laughers and the 
tion which had tainted lyric and didac- weepers are perpetually jostling each 
tiepoetry had but slightly and partially other, — ^in which every event has its 
touched the drama. While the noble serious and liMicrous side. The lat- 
and the h^arnod were companng eyes ter enables us to form an intimate 
to burning-glasses, and tears to ter- acquaintance with characters with 
restrial globes, coyness to an enthy- which we could not possibly become 
meme, absence to a pair of compasses, familiar during the few hours to which 
and an unrequited passion to the forti- the unities restrict the poet. In this 
eth remainder-man in an entail, Juliet respect, the works of Shakspoare, in 
leaning from the balcony, and Miranda pm-ticular, aro miracles of art. In a 
smiling over the chess-board, sent piece, whicli may bo read aloud in 
liome many spectators, as kind and three hours, we see a cliaractcr gradu- 
simple-hcarted as the master and mis- ally unfold all its recesses to us. We 
tress of Fletcher’s Ridpho, to cry them- see it change^ with the change of cir- 
selves to sleep. cumstanccs. The petulant youth ritei s 

No species of fiction is so delightful into the politic and warlike sovereign, 
to us as the old English drama. Even The profuse and courteous philanthro- 
its inferior productions possess a charm pist sours into a hater and scoriier of 
not to be found in any other kind of his kind. The tyrant is altered, by the 
poetry. Jt is the most lucid mirror chastening of affliction, into a pensive 
that ever was hold up to nature. The moralist. The veteran general, dis- 
creations of the great dramatists of tinguished by coolness, sagacity, and 
Athens produce the effect of magnificent self-command, sinks under a conflict 
sculptures, conceived by a mighty ima- between love strong as death, and jea- 
gi nation, polished with the utmost lousy cruel as the grave. The bravo 
delicacy, embodying ideas of ineffable and loyal subject passes, stop by step, 
majesty and beauty, but cold, pale, and to the extremities of human depravity, 
rigid, with no bloom on the check, and Wo trace his progress, from the first 
no speculation in the eye. In all the dawnings of unla^ul ambition to the 
draperies, the figures, and the faces, cynical melancholy of his impenitent 
in the lovers and the tyrants, the Hac- remorse. Yet, in these pieces, there 
chanals and the Furies, there is the are no unnatural transitions. Nothing 
same marble chillness and deadness is omitted : nothing is crowded. Great 
Most of tho characters of the French as are the changes, narrow as is the 
stage, resemble the waxen gentlemen compass within which they are exhi- 
and ladies in the window of a perfumer, bited, they shock us as little as the 
rouged, curled, and bedizened, but gradual alterations of those familiar 
fixed in sucli stiff attitudes, and staring mccs which we see every evening and 
with eyes expressive of such utter un- every morning. The magical skill of 
■mcaniugness, that they cannot produce the poet resembles that of the Dervise 
an illusion for a single moment. In in the Spectator, who condensed all the 
the English plays alone is to be found events of seven years into the single 
the warmth, the mellowness, and tho moment during which the king held 
reality of painting. Wo know the his h^d under the water, 
minds of the men and women, as wo It is deserving of remark, that, at 
know the faces of the men and women tho time of which we sj^eak, the plays 
of Vandyke. even of men not eminently distin- 

The excellence of these 'v^orks is in guished by genius, — such, for example, 
a groat measure the result of twopecu- as Jonson, — were far superior to the 
liarities, which the critics of the French best works of imagination in other de- 
school consider as defects,— from the partments. Therefore, though we con- 
mixture of tragedy and comedy, an j ceive that, from causes which we have 
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already inyestigated, our poetry must 
necessarily have dieclined, we think 
that, unless its fate liad been accelera- 
ted by ezlemal attacks, it might have 
enjoyed an euthanasia, that genius 
might have beeakept alive by the drama 
till its place '(^uld, in sobie degree, be 
supplied by taste, — that there would 
have been scarcely any interval between 
the age of sublime invention and that 
of agreeable imitation. The works of 
Shakspoare, which wore not appreciated 
with any degree of justice behiro the 
middle of tho eighteenth century, 
might then have been the recogiiisecl 
standards of excellence during the 
latter part of 'the seventeenth; and 
he and the great Klizabefhan writers 
might have been almost immediately 
sucGc^cded by a generation of poets 
similar to those who adorn our own 
times. 

Hut the Puritans drove imagination 
from its last asylum. They prohibited 
theatrical representations, and stigma- 
tised the whole race of dramatists as 
enemies of morality and religion. 
Much that is objectionable may be 
found in the writers whom they re- 
robated ; but whether they look tho 
est measures for stopping the evil ap- 
pears to us veiy doubtful, and must, we 
think, have appeared doubtful to them- 
selves, when, after the lapse of a f('w 
years, they saw the unclean spirit 
whom they had cast out return 1 o his 
old haunts, with seven othera fouler 
than himself. 


verses less offensive than the rugged- 
ness of theirs. In Denham alone tho 
faint dawn of a better manner wan 
discernible. 

But, low as was the state of our 
poetry during the civil war and the 
Protectorate, a still deeper fall was at 
^nd. Hitherto our literature had been 
idiomatic. In mind as in situation we 
had been islanders. The revolutions in 
our taste, like tho revolutions in our 
government, had been settled without 
the interference of strangers. Had 
this state of things continued, the same 
just principles of reasoning which, 
about this time, were applied with un- 
precedented success to every part of 
philoBopli}' would soon have conducted 
oim ancestors to a sounder code of 
criticism. There were already strong 
signs of improvement. Our prose had 
at length worked itself clear from 
those quaint conceits which still de- 
formed almost every metrical composi- 
tion. The parliamentary debates, and 
the diplomatic correspondence of that 
eventful period, had contributed much 
to this reform. In sucli bustliiigtimes, 
it was absolutely necessary to speak 
and wi’ite to the purpose. The ab- 
surdities of Puritanism had, perhaps, 
done more. At the time when that 
odious style, which deforms the writ- 
ings of Hall and of Lord Bacon, was 
almost universal, had apjicared that 
stupendous work, the English Bible, — 
a book which, if overythiiig else in our 
language should peiasli, would alone 


By the ext inction of the drama, the 
fashionable school of poetry, — a school 
without truth of sentiment or har- 
mony of versification, — ^without the 
powers of an earlier, or the correctness 
of a later age, — was left to enjoy un- 
disputed ascendency. A vicious in- 
genuity, a morbid quickness to per- 
ceive resemblances and analogies 
between things ap]:)areutly hotcroge- 
neoilii constituted 111 mof tits only claim 

g iration. Suckling was dead, 
tvas absorbed in political and 
cal controversy. If Waller 
from the Cowloian sect of 
he differed for the worse. He 
as little poetry as they, and much 
'Mwit; nor is the languor of his 


suffice to show tho wliolo extent of its 
beauty and power. The respect which 
the translators felt for the original pre- 
vented them from adding any of the 
hideous decorations then in fiishion. 
The ground-work of the version, in- 
deed, was of an earliiT ago. The 
familiarity with which tlu^ Puritans, 
on almost every occasion, used the 
Scriptural phrases was no doubt, vciy 
ridiculous ; but it produced good 
effects. It was a cant ; but it irovo 
out a cant far more offensive. 

Tho highest kind of poetry is, in a 
great measure, independent of those 
circumstances which regulate the style 
of composition in prose. But with 
tfcat inferior species of poetry which 
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succeedsjto it th« case is widely different 
In a few years, the good sense and 
good taste which had weeded out 
affectation from moral and political 
treatises would, in the natural course 
of things, have ^ effected a similar 
reform in tho sonrot and the ode. The 
rigour of the victorious sectaries had 
relaxed. A dominant religion is never 
ascetic. The Government connived at 
theatrical representations. The in- 
fluence of Shjikspeare was onoo more 
felt. But darker days were approach- 
ing. A foreign yoke was to he imposed 
on our literature. Charles, surrounded 
by the companions of his long exile, 
returned to govern a nation which 
ought never to have cost him out or 
never to have received him back. 
Every year which he had pjissed among 
strangers had rendered him more unfit 
to rule his (iountrymen. In Eranco ho 
had seen the refractory magistracy 
humbled, .and royal prerogative, though 
exercised by a foreign priest in the 
iiiimo of a child, victorious over all 
opposition. This spectacle naturally 
gratified a prince to whose family the 
opposition of Parliaments had been so 
fatal. Politeness was his solitary good 
quality. Tho insults which he had 
suffered in Scotland had taught him to 
prize it. The effeminacy and apathy 
of his disposition fitted him to excel in 
it. The elegance and vivacity of the 
E reneh manners fascinated him. With 
the political mtaxims and the social 
habits of his favourite people, he 
adopted their taste in composition, and, 
when seated on the throne, soon ren- 
dered it fashionable, partly by direct 
patronage, liut still more by that con- 
temptible policy, which, for a time, 
made England the Last of the nations, 
and raised Louis the Fourteenth to a 
height of power and fame, such as no 
French sovereign had ever before at- 
tained. 

It w4s to phiose Charles that rhyme 
was first introduced into our plays. 
Thus, a rising blow, which would at 
any time have been mortal, was dealt 
to the English Drama, then just re- 
covering from its languishing condi- 
tion. Two detestable manners, the 
indigenous and the imported, were now 


in a state of alternate conflict and 
amalgamation. The bombastic mean^ 
ness of the new style was blended with 
the ingenious abirordity of the old; 
and the mixture produced something^ 
which the world had never before seeaSr 
and which, we “hope, it will never see 
again, — something, by the side of 
which the worst nonsense of all other 
ages appears to advantage — something, 
which those who have attempted to>‘ 
caricature it have, against their will, 
been forced to flatter — of which tho 
tragedy of Baves is a very favourable 
specimen. What Lord Dorset observed 
to Edward Howard might have been 
addressed to almost all his contem- 
poraries : — 

“ As Bkilful divers to the bottom fall 

Swifter than those who caunot swim at 
all; 

Ro, ill t^ way of writing without thinking, 

Tliou host a strange alacrity in sinking.” 

From this reproach some clever men 
of tho world must bo excepted, and 
among them Dorset himself. Though 
])y no means great poets, or even good 
versifiers, they always wrote with 
meaning, and sometimes with wit. 
Nothing indeed more strongly shows to 
what a miserable state literature had 
fallen, than tho immense superiority 
wliich the occasional rhymes, carelessly 
thrown on paper by men of this class, 
possess over the elaborate productions 
of almost all tho professed authors. 
The reigning taste was so bad, that the 
success of a writer was in inverse pro- 
portion to his labour, and to his desire 
of excellence. An exception must be 
made for Butler, who h^ as much wit 
tnd learning as Cowley, and who knew, 
what Cowley never knew, how to use 
them. A great command of good 
homely English distinguishes him still 
more from the other writers. of the 
time. As for Gondibert, those may 
eritici‘«o it who can read it. Imagina- 
tion was extinct. * Taste was depraved. 
Poetry, driven from palaces, colleges, 
ahd theatres, had found an asylum in 
the obscure dwelling where a Great 
Man, bom out of due season, in dis- 
grace, penury, pain, and blindness^ 
still kept uncontaminated a character 
and a genius worthy of a bettor age. 
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Everything about Milton is wonder- of the satirist, the gravity of tl^p moral- 
ful; but nothing is so wondcrM as ist, the rapture of the lyric poet. The 
that, in an age so unfavourable t revolution through which English lite- 
poetry, he should have produced the rature has been pas.sing, from the time 
greatest of modern epic poems. Wr of Cowley to that of Scott, may be sc'en 
are not sure that this is not in som< in miniature within the compass of his 
degree to be attributed lo his want oJ volumes. 

wght. The imagination is notoriously His life divides itself into two parts, 
most active when the external worh' There is some debatable ground on the 
is shut out. In sleep its illusions are common frontier ; but the lino may be 
perfect. They produce all the effect drawn with tolerable accuracy. The 
1 of realities. In darkness its visions year 1678 is that on which we should 
i are always more distinct than in the bo inclined to fix as tlie date of a great 
: light. Every person who araii.ses him- change in his manner. During the 
' self TRth what is called building castler preceding period appeared some of his 
in the air must have experienced this, courtly panegyrics, — his Annus Mira- 
We know artists who, before they bilis, and most of his plays ; indeed, 
attempt to draw a face from memory, all his rhyming tragedies. To the 
close tiieir eyes, that they may recall a subsequent period belong his best 
more perfect image of the features and dramas, — All for Love, The Spanish 
the expression. We arc therefore in- Friar, and Sebastian, --his satires, his 
dined to believe that the genius of translations, his didactic poems, his 
Milton may have been preserved from fables, and his odes, 
the influence of times so unfavourable Of the small pieces which were pre- 
to it by his infirmity, lie this as it sented to chancellors and princes it 

: may, his works at first enjoyed a very would scarcely be fiiir to speiik. The 

i small share of popularity. To be neg- greatest advantage which the Fine Arts 
I lected by his contemporaries was tli derive from the extension of knowledge 
I penalty which he paid for surpassing is, that the patronage of individuds 

^ them. His great poem was not gene- becomes' unnecessary. Romo writers 

, rally studied or admired till writers still aflR,*ct to regret the ago of patron- 
i far inferior to him had, by obsequiously age. None but bad writers have reason 
[ cringing to the public taste, acquired to regret it. It is always an age of 
^ sufficient^avour to reform it. > jencral ignorance. Whore ten thou- 

Of these, Drydon was the most emi- sand readers arc eager for the appt'ar- 
nent. Amidst the crowd of authors auce of a book, a small contribution 
who, during the earlier years of Charles from each makes up a splendid renui- 
the Second, courted notoriety by every Deration for the author. Whore litera- 
specioB of absurdity and affectation, he uro is a luxury, confined to few, each 
speedily became conspicuous. No man >f them must pay high. If the Jilmpress 
exercised so much influence on the age. Catherine, for example, yanted an epic 
The reason is obvious. On no man poem, she must have wholly supported 
did the age exercise so much influence, he poet just as, in a remote coiintiy 
He was perhaps the greatest of those rillage, a man who wants a mutton- 
whom we have designated as the cri- ihop is sometimes forced to take the 
tical poets ; and his literary career whole sheep ; — a thing which never 
exhibitedi'^n a reduced scale, the whole ^lappens where the demand is large, 
history of the school to which he be- But men who pay largely for the gra- 
]onge^,-^tho rudenes.s and extrava- ification of their taste will expect to 
gance of its infancy, — the propriety, have it united with some gratification 
Sio grace, the di^ified good sense, the o their vanity. Flattery is carried to 
temperate splendour of its maturity. . shameless extent ; and the habit of 
Hifl imagination was torpid, till it was lattoiy almost inevitably introduces a 
awakened his judgment. He began ^Ise taste into composition. Its lan- 
with quaint parallels and empty mouth- guage is made of hyperbolical com- 
; ,iug. He graidually acquired the energy j mon-places, — offensive nom their trite- 
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ness, — still more ofiensire from their 
oxtravaghnc^ In no school is the trick 
of overstepping the modesty of nature 
60 speedily acquired. The writer, ac- 
customed to find exaggeration accept- 
able and necessary on one subject, uses 
it on all. It is not strange, ^ereforc, 
that the early panegyrical yerses of 
Brydeii should be made up of mean- 
ness and bombast. They abound with 
the conceits which his immediate pre- 
decessors had brought into fashion. 
But his language and his versification 
were already far superior to theirs. 

The Annus Mirabilis shows great 
command of expression, and a fine ear 
for heroic rhyme. Here its merits end. 
Not only has it no claim to be called 
poetry, but it seems to be the work of 
a man who could never, by any possi- 
bility, write pootiy. .Its affected similes 
are the best part of it. Gaudy weeds 
j)rcsent a more encouraging spectacle 
than utter barrenness. There is scarcely 
a single stanza in this long work to 
which the imagination seems to hare 
contributed anything. It is produced, 
not by creation, but by construction. 
It is made up, not of pictures, but of 
inferences. We will give a single in- 
stance, and certainly a favourable in- 
stance, — a quatrain which Johnson has 
praised. Dryden is describing the sea- 
light with the Butch — 

** Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball ; 

And now thoir odours armed against them 
fly. 

Some preciously by shattered T)orcelain 
fall. 

And some by aromatic splinters die." 

The poet should place his readers, as 
nearly as possible, in the situation of 
the sufferers or the spectators. His 
narration ought to produce feelings 
similar to those which would be ex- 
cited by the event itself. Is this the 
case here ? Who, in a sea-fight, ever 
thought of the price of the china which 
beats out the brains of a sailor ; or of 
the odour of the splinter which shat- 
ters his leg ? It is not by an act of the 
imagination, at once calling up the 
scene before the interior eye, but by 
painful meditation,-7-by turning the 
subject round and round, — by tracing 
out facts into remote consequences,— 


that these incongruous topics are in- 
troduced into the description. Homer, 
it is true, peipetnally uses epithets 
.which are not peculiarly appropriate. 
Achilles is the swift-footed, when he is 
sitting still. Ulysses is the much-on- 
during, when he has nothing to endure. 
Every spear casts a long shadow, every 
ox has crooked horns, and every woman 
a high bosom, though these particulars 
may be quite beside the purpose. In 
our old ballads a similar practice pre- 
vails. The gold is always red, and 
the ladies always gay, though nothing 
whatever may depend on the hue of 
the gold, or the temper of the ladies. 
But these adjectives are mere customary 
additions. They merge in the substan- 
tives to which they are attached. If 
they at all colour the idea, it is with a 
tinge so slight as in no respect to alter 
the general effect. In the passage 
which we have quoted from Brydeii 
the case is veiy different. Preciutisltf 
and aromatic divert our whole atten- 
tion to themselves, and dissolve the 
image of the battle in a moment. The 
whole poem reminds us of Lucan, and 
of the worst pai’ts of Lucan, — the sea- 
fight in the Bay of Marseilles, for ex- 
ample. The description of the two 
fleets during the night is perhaps the 
only passage which ought to be ex- 
empted from this censure. If it was 
fri>m the Annus Mirabilis that Milton 
formed his opinion, when he pronounced 
Dryden a good rhymer but no poet, he 
certainly judged correctly. But Dry- 
den was, as we have said, one of those 
writers in whom the period of imam- 
nation does not precede, but follow, the 
period of observation and reflection. 

His plays, liis rhyming plays in par- 
ticular, are admirable subjects for those 
who wish to study the morbid anatomy 
of the drama. He was utterly desti- 
tute of the power of exhibiting real 
human beings. Even in the far in- 
ferior talent of edmposing characters 
out of those elements into which the 
ooperfect process of our reason can 
resolve them, he w'as very deficient. 
His men are not even good personifi- 
mtions; they are not weltassorted 
issemblages of qualities. Now and 
[-^en, indeed, be seizes a very coarse 
s 
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and marked distinction, and gives us, 
not; a likeness, but a strong eaiicature, 
in which a single peculiarity is pro- 
tinaed, and everything els# neglected; 
like the Marquis of Granby at an inu- 
^or, whom we know by nothi^ but 
his baldness ; or l^lkeeC vho is Wilkes 
only in his squint. These are the best 
specimens of his skill. For most of 
his pictures seem, like Turkey carpets, 
to liave been expressly designed not to 
resemble anything in the heavens 
above, in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth, 

The latter manner he practises most 
frequently in his tragedies, the former 
in Ilia comedies. The comic characters 
ure, without mixture, loathsome and 
despicable. The men of Etherege and 
Vanbrugh are bad enough. Those of 
Smollett are perhaps worse. But they 
do not approach to the Celadons, the 
Wildbloods, the Woodalls, and the 
Ehodophils of Dryden. The vices of 
these last are set off by a certain fierce 
hard impudence, to which we know 
nothing comparable. Their love is the 
appetite of beasts ; tbeir friendship the 
co^cderacy of knaves. The ladies' 
seem to have been expressly created to 
form helps meet for such gentlemen. 
In deceiving and insulting their old 
fiithers they do not perhaps exceed the 
license which, by immemorial prescrip- 
tion, has been allowed to heroines. 
But they also cheat at cards, rob strong 
boxes, put up their favours to auction, 
betray their friends, abuse their rivals 
in the style of Billingsgate, and invite 
their lovers in the Iwguage of the 
Piazza. These, it must be remem- 
bered, are not the valets and waiting- 
women,. the Mascarilles and Nerines, 
but the recognised hero^ and heroines, 
who appear as the representatives of 
good society, and who, at the end of 
the fifth act, marry and live very hap- 
pily ever after. The sensuality, base- 
ness, a&d malice of their nat^s is 


would gladly take in exchange the 
society of Milton's devils. But, os 
soon as w# enter the regions of Tragedy, 
we find, a great change. There is no 
lack of finasentiment there. Metastasio 
is surpassed in his own department 
Scuderi is out-scuderied. We are in- 
troduced to people whose proceedings 
we can trace to no motive, — of whose 
feelings we can form no more idea 
than of a sixth sense. We have left a 
race of creatures, whose love is as deli- 
cate and affectionate as the passion 
which an aldcurman feels for a turtle. 
We find ourselves among beings, whose 
love is a purely disinterested emotion, 
—a loyalty extending to passi%^ obe- 
dience, religion, like that of the 
Quietists, unsupported by any sanction 
of hope or fear. We see nothing but 
despotism without>powor, and sacrifices 
without compensation. 

We will give a few instances. In 
Aurengzebe, Arimant, governor of Agra, 
falls in love with his prisoner Indamora. 
She rejects his suit with scorn ; but as- 
sures him that she shall make great use 
of her power over him. He threatens 
to be angiy. She answers, veiy coolly : 

not: your anger, like your love, is 
vain: 

Whene’er I please, you must bo pleased 

Knowing what power I have your will to 
bend, 

ru use it ; fori need just such a friend.” 

This is no idle menace. She soon brings 
a letter addressed to > his rival, — orderts 
him to read it, — asks him whetlier lie 
thinks it sufficiently tender,— and fi- 
nally commands him to carry it him- 
self. Such tyranny as .this, it may be 
thought, would justify resistance. Ari- 
mant does indeed venture to remon- 
strate: — - 

** This fatal paper rather let me tear, 

Thaa, UkaBelleTophon, my sentence bear.” 

The answer of the lady is incompa- 
rable ; — 


uii|f6deemed by any quality of a differ- 
. ^j^cription,— by any touch of kind- 
by any honest burst of 
hearty hatred and revenge. We are 
in a world where there is no humanity, 
no vecamty, no sense of shame, — a 
world fpr which any good-natured maa 


‘Ton may ; but ’twill not be your best ad- 
vice ; 

’Twill tnly give me pains of writing twice. 
You know you must obey me, soon or late. 
Why Bbould you vainly struggle with your 
fate ? ” 

Poor Arimant seems to be of the 
same opinion. He mutters something 
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a1>out f^tc ftud free-will, and walks off 
with the billet-doux. 

In the Indian Emperor, Montezti|Ba 
presents Almeria with a jEarlSnd tfs a 
token of his love, and oif&rs to make 
her his queen. She replies : — 

1 take this garland, not as given by you ; 

But as my merit’s and my beauty's due ; 

As for the crown whi^ you, my slave, 

To share it with you would but make me 
less.” 

In return for such proofs of tender- 
ness as these, her admirer consents to 
murder his two sous and a benefactor 
to whom lie feels the warmest gratitude. 
Lyiidaraxa, in the Conquest of Gra- 
nada, assumes the same lofty tone with 
Abdelmelech. He complains that she 
biniles upon his rival. 

“ Lynd» And when did I my power so far 
resign, 

Tliat you should regulate each 
look oi mine ? 

Ahdel, Then, when you gave your love, 
you gave that power. 

Lynd. ’Twas during pleasure — 'tis revoked 
this hour. 

Abdel, I’ll hate you, and this visit is my 
last. 

Lynd, Do, if you can : you know I hold 
you fast.” 

That these passages violate all his- 
torical propriety, that sentiments to 


We blame ]>] 7 den, not because the 
^eanoxxB of his dramas are not Moors 
or Americans, but because they are not 
men and women ;.--not because love, 
such as he re{>resent8 it, could nOt exist 
in a harem or jn a wi^am, but because 
it could not exist anywhere. As is the 
love of his heroes, su(^ are all their 
other emotions. All their qualities, 
thmr eqiirage, their generosity, their 
pride, are on the same colossi scale. 
Justice and pnidence are virtues which 
can exist only in a moderate degree, 
and which change their nature and 
their name if pushed to excess. Of 
justice and prudence, therefore, Hryden 
leaves his favourites destitute. He did 
not care to give them what ho could 
not give witlmut measure. The ivrants 
and ruffians are merely the heroes 
altered by a few touches, similar to 
those which transformed the honest 
face of Sir Roger de Coverley into the 
Saracen's head. Through the grin and 
frown the original features are still 
perceptible. 

It is in the tragi-comedios that these 
absurdities strike us most. ' Jhe two 
races of men, or rather the angels and 
the baboons, are there presented to us 
together. We meet in one scene with 
nothing but gross, selfish, unblushing, 


which nothing similar was ever even 
affectod except by the cavaliei’s of Eu- 
rope, are transferred to Mexico and 
Agra, is a light accusation. We have 
no objection to a conventional world, 
an Illyrian puritan, or a Bohemian sea- 
port. While the faces are good, we 
care little about the back-ground. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says that the curtains 
and hangings in an historical painting 
ought to be, not velvet or cotton, but 
meridy drapery. The same principle 
should be applied to poetry and ro- 
mance. The truth of character is the 
first object; tlio truth of place and 
time is to be considered only in the 
second place. Puff himself could tell 
the actor to turn out his toes, and re- 
mind him that Keeper Hattop was a 
great dancer. Wo wish that> in our 
own time, a writer of a very different 
order from Puff had not too often for- , 
gotten human nature in the niceties of 
upholstery, millinery, and cookery. 


lying libertines of both sexes, who, as 
a punishment, we suppose, for their 
depravity, are condemned to talk no- 
thing but prose. But, as soon as we 
meet with people who speak in verse, 
wo know that we are in society which 
would have enraptured the Cathos and 
Madelon of Moliere, in society for 
which Oroondates would have too little 
of the lover, and Clelia too much of 
the coquette. ^ 

As Diyden was unable to render his 
plays intei'esting by means of that 
which is the peculiar and appropriate 
excellence of the drama, it was ueces- 
saiy that he shoul^find some stibsfitute 
for it In his comedies he Applied 
its place, sometimes by wit, bdt more 
fr^uently by intrigue, by disguises, 
mistakes of persons, dialogues at cross 
purposes, hair-breadth escapes, per- 
plexing concealments, and suiprising 
disclosures. He thus succeeded at least 
m making these pieces veiy amusing. 
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In hiB tragedies he trusted, and not 
altogether without reason, to his di^ 
tioh and his versiiication. It was on 
this account, in all probability, that be 
60 eagerly adopted, and so iductantly 
abandoned, the practice pf rh^ing in 
his plays. What is unnatural appears 
less unnatural in that species of verse 
than in lines which approach more 
nearly to common conversation; and 
in the management of the heroic coimlet 
Diyden has never been equalled, it is 
unnecessary to urge any arguments 
against a fashion now univers^y con- 
demnedl But it is worthy of observa- 
tion, that, though Di;$den was deficient 
in that talent which blank verse ex- 


v^nr. To us it seems to bear, a nearer 
affinity to the tdwdriiiess of poverty, 
or the spasms and coi^vulsions of weak- 
ness. Diyden surely had not more 
imagination than Homer, Dante, or 
MAton, who never fall into this vice. 
The swelling diction of .dSschylus and 
Isaiah reser^lea that of Almanzor and 
Haximin no more than tho tumidity 
of a muscle resembles the tumidity of 
a boil. The former is symptomatic of 
health and strength, the latter of de- 
bility and disme. If ever Shakspeare 
rants, it is not when his imagination is 
hurrying him along, but when he is 
hurrying his imagination along, — ^when 
his mind is for a moment jaded, — 


hibits to the greatest advantage, and when, as was said of Euripides, he re- 
was certainly uie best writer of heroic sembles a lion, who excites his own 
rhyme in our language, yet the plays fiiry by lashing hisiself with his tail, 
which have, from the time of their What happened to Shakspeare from 
first appearance, been considered as his the occasional suspension of his powers 
best, are in blank verse. No experi- happened to Diyden from constant iin- 
ment can be more decisive. potence. He, like his confederate Lee, 

It must be allowed that the worst had judgment enough to appreciate tho 
even of the rhyming tragedies contains great poets of the preceding age, but 
good description and magnificent rhe- not judgment enough to shun compcti- 
toric. But, even when we forget that tion with them. admired 

they are plays, and, passing by their their wild and daring sublimity. That 
dramatic improprieties, consider them it belonged to auotl^r age than that 
with reference to the language, we are in which he lived and required other 
P<^etually disgusted by passages which talents than those which he possessed, 
it is difficult to conceive how any author that, in aspiring to emulate it, he was 


could have written, or any audience 
have tolerated, rants in which the 
raving violence of the manner forms a 
strange contrast with the abject tame- 
ness of the thought. The author laid 
the whole fault on the audience, and 
declared that, when he wrote them, he 
considered them bad enough to please. 
This defence is unworthy of a man of 
genius, and, after all, is no defence. 
Otway pleased without rant ; and so 
might Dryden have done, if he had 
possessed the powers of Otway. The 
fact is, that he had a tendency to bom- 
bast, which, though subsequently cor- 
rected by time and thought, was never 
wboUy removed, and which showed 
in performances not designed to, 
piSMe the rude mob of the theatre. ' 
Some indn^ent critics have repre- 
sented this failing as an indication of 
genius, as the profusion of unlimited 
'wealthy the wantonness of exuberanl^ 


wasting, in a hopeless attempt, powers 
wliich might render him pre-eminent 
in a different career, was a lesson 
which he did not le^jim till late. As 
those knavish enthusiasts, the French 
prophets, courted inspiration by mi- 
micking the writhings, swoonings, and 
gaspings which they considered as its 
symptoms, he attempted, by affected 
fits of poetical fuiy, to bring on a real 
partmysm ; and, like them*, he got no- 
thing but his distortions for his pains. 

Horace very happily compares those 
who, in his time, imitated Pindar to 
the youth who attempted to fly to 
heaven on waxen wings, and who ex- 
perienced so fatal and ignominious a 
fall, ^'s own admirable good sense 
preserved him from this error, and 
taught him to cultivate a style in which 
excellence was within his reach. Dry- 
den had not the same self-knowledge. 
He saw that the greatest poets were 
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never so successful as when they rushed 
beyond the ordiiifljy bounds, and that 
some inexplicable ^ood fortune pre- 
served them from> tripping even when 
they stagger^ on the brink of non- 
sense. He did not perceive that they 
were guided and sustained by a power 
denied to himself They wrote from 
the dictation of the imagination ; and 
they found II response in the imagina- 
tions of others. He, on the contrary, 
sat down to work him^el^ by reflection 
and argument, into a deliberate wild- 
ness, a rational frenzy. 

In looking over the admirable de- 
signs which accompany the Faust, we 
have always been much struck by one 
which represents the wizard and the 
tempter riding at full speed. T1 
demon sits on his furious horse as 
heedlessly as if he were reposing on a 
chair. That he should keep his saddle 
in such a posture, would seem impos- 
sible to any who did not know that he 
was secure in the privileges of a super- 
Imman nature. Tlie attitude of Faust, 
on the contrary, is tJie perfection of 
horsemanship; Poets of the first order 
might safely write as desperately as 
Mephistopheles rode. But Dryden, 
though admitted to communion with 
higher spirits, though armed with a 
portion of their power, and intrusted 
with some of their secrets, was of 
another race. What they might securely 
venture to do, it was madness in him 
to attempt. It was necessary that taste 
and critical science should supply his 
deficiencies. 

We will give a few examples. No- 
thing can be finer than the description 
of Hector at the Grecian wall : — 

o S' ap' eo 0op€ ^ni8ifA09 ^Eitrup, 

Nvicrl 0op aroAai'rof virioiria* Aa/iire 
SptpSaAewj Tor eevro irep'i xpot 8oia Si xcpcrl 
^oup' ovK av rCt piv epv«caKoi ai^t- 

^oAi}(raf, ^ 

Ndo^i 0tuvt or ctraAro irvAas' irvpt 5' o<r<re 

'Avriica S’oi fiiv reixof vvipfiaffov, oi Si kot 
avrdf 

IToiiirac ccrdxvi^o irvAaf * Aai^aiol S 

yyjat ava yAo^vpav* opaSot S* aAtaft’rof drvx^V* 

^ What daring expressions ! Yet how 
significant ! How picturesque I Hector 
seems to rise up m his strength and 
fury. The gloom of night in his frowDpj 


—the fire burning in his eyes, — the 
javelins and the blasiiig armour, — the 
mighty rush through the gates and 
down the battlements, — ^the trampling 
and the infinite roar of the multitude, 
— everjthing^is with us ; everything is 
reaL 

Bryden has described a very similar 
event in Maximin, and has done his 
best to be sublime, as follows ; — 

“ There with a forest of their darts hie strove. 
And stood like Capanens defying Jove ; 
With his broad sword the boldest beating 
down, 

TUI Fate grew pale, lest he should win the 
town, 

And turn’d the iron leaves of its dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it 
mistook.” 

How exquisite is the imagery of the 
fairy-songs in the Tempest and the 
Midsummer Night’s dream ; Ariel rid- 
ing through the twilight on the bat, or 
sucking in the bells of flowers with the 
bee ; or the little bower-women of 
Titania, driving the spiders from the 
couch of the Queen! Bryden truly 
said, that 

“Shakspeare^s magic could not copied bo : 
Within that cirelo none durst walk but 
he.” 

It would have been well if he had not 
himself dared to step within the en- 
chanted line, and drawm on himself a 
fate similar to'that which, according to 
the old superstition, punished such 
presumptuous interference. The fol- 
lowing lines are parts of the song of his 
fairies : — 

Merry, merry, merry, we sail from the 
Ea«t, 

Half-tippled at a rainbow feast. 

In the bright moousliine, while winds 
whistle loud, 

Tivy, tlTy, tivy, we mount and we fly. 

All racking along in a downy white clond ; 
And lest our leap from the sky prove too 
far, 

We slide on the back of a now falling star, 
And drop from above 
In a jelly of Jove.” 

These are ve^* favourable instances. 
Those who wish for a bad one may 
read the dying speeches of Maximin, 
and may compare them with the last 
scenes of Othello and Lear. 

If Bryden Lad died before the ex- 
piration of the first of the periods into 
which we have divided his literary life, 
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he would hare left a reputation, at best, 
little higher than that of LeO or Dave- 
nant. He would have been known 
only to men of letters ; and by them 
he would have been mentioned as a 
writer who threw away, on subjects 
which he was incompetent to treat, 
powers which, judiciously employed, 
might have raised him lo eminence ; 
whose diction and whose numbers had 
sometimes very high merit, but all 
whose works were blemished by a false 
taste, and by errors of gross negligence. 
A few Of his prologues and epilogues 
might perhaps still have been remem- 
bered and quoted. In these little 
pieces he early showed all the powers 
which afterwards rendered him the 
greatest of modem satirists. But, dur- 
ing the latter part of his life, he 
gi^ually abandoned the drama. His 
plays appeared at longer intervals. 
He renounced rhyme in tragedy. His 
language became less turgid — ^his cha- 
racters less exaggerated. He did not 
indeed produce correct representations 
of human nature; but he ceased to 
daub such monstrous chimeras as 
those which abound in his earlier 
pieces. Here and there passages oc- 
cur worthy of the best ages of tht« 
B^tish stage. The style which the 
drama rv»quires changes with every 
change of character and situation. He 
who can vary his manner to suit the ! 
variation is the great dramatist ; but 
he who excels in one manner only wiU, 
when that manner happens to be ap- 
propriate, appear to be a great dra- 
matist ; as the hands of a watch which 
docs not go point right once in the 
twelve hours. Sometimes there is a 
scene of solemn debate. This a- mere 
rhetorician may write as well as the 
greatest tragedian that ever lived. We j 
confess that to us the speech of Sem- 
pronius in Cato seems very nearly as 

S md^as Shakspeare could have made it. i 
ut when the senate treaks up, and we 
find that the lovers and their mis- 
tresses, the hero, the villain, and the | 
d^Mfi:y-villain, all continue to harangue 
same style, we perceive the dif- 
ference between a man who can write a 
plSy and a man who can write a speech. 
^ tile same manner, wit, a talent for | 


description, or a talent for narration, 
may, for a time, pass for dramatic 
genius. Bryden was an incomparable 
reasoner in verse. He was conscious 
of his power ; he was proud of it ; and 
the authors of the Behearsal justly 
charged him with abusing it. His 
wamors and princesses are fond of 
discussing points of amorous casuistry, 
such as would have delighted a Parlia- 
ment of Love. They frequently go 
still deeper, and speculate on philoso- 
phical necessity and the origin of evil. 

Thpre were, however, some occasions 
which absolutely required this peculiar 
talent. Then Hryden was indeed at 
home. All his best scenes are of this 
description. They are all between men ; 
for the heroes of Bryden, likn many 
other gentlemen, can never talk sense 
when ladies are in company. Tliey 
are all intended to exhibit the empire 
of reason over violent passion. We 
have two interlocutors, the one eager 
and impassioned, the other high, cool, 
and judicious. The composed and ra- 
tion^ character gradually acquires tlie 
ascendency. His fierce companion is 
first inflamed to rage by his reproaches, 
then overawed by his equanimity, con- 
vinced by his arguments, and soothed 
by his persuasions. 1?his is the case in 
the scene between Hector and Troilus, 
in that between Antony and Ventidius, 
and in that between Sebastian and 
Borax. Nothing of the same kind in 
Shakspeare is equal to them, except the 
quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, 
which is worth them all three. 

Some years before his death, Biyden 
altogether ceased to write for the stage. 
He had turned his powers in a new 
direction, with success the most splen- 
did and decisive. His taste liad gra- 
dually awakened his creative faculties. 
The first rank in poetry was beyond 
his reach; but he challenged and se- 
cured the most honourable place in the 
second. His imagination resembled 
the wings of an ostrich; it enabled 
him to nyi, though not to soar. When 
he attempted the highest flights, he 
became ridiculous; but, while he re- 
mained in a lower region, he outstripped 
all competitors. 

All his natural and all his acquired 
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powers fitted him to found a good criti- 
cal school of poetry. Indeed he carried 
his reforms too far for his age. After 
his death our literature retrogr^ed; 
and a century was necessaiy to bring it 
back to the point at which he left it 
The general soundness and healthful- 
ncss of his mental constitution, his 
information of vast superficies, though 
of small volume, his wit scarcely in- 
ferior to that of the most distinguished 
followers of Donne, his eloquence, 
grave, deliberate, and commanding, 
could not save him from disgraceful 
failure as a rival of Shakspeare, but 
raised him far above the level of Boi- 
leau. His command of language was 
immense. With him died the secret 
of the old poetical diction of England, 
— the art of producing rich effects by 
familiar words. In the following cen- 
tury it was as completely lost as tlie 
Gothic method of painting glass, and 
was but poorly supplied by the labo- 
rious and tesselated imitations of Mason 
and Gray. On the other hand, he was 
the first writer under whose skilful 
management the scientific vocabulazy 
fell into natural and pleasing verse. 
In this department, he succeeded as 
completely as his contemporary Gib- 
bons succeeded in the similar enterprise 
of carving the most delicate flowers 
from heart of oak. The toughest and 
most knotty parts of language became 
ductile at his touch. His versification 
in the same manner, while it gave the 
first model of that neatness and preci- 
sion which the following generation 
esteemed so highly, exhibited, at the 
same time, the last examples of noble- 
ness, freedom, variety of pause, and 
cadence. His tragedies in rhyme, how- 
ever worthless in themselves, had at 
least served the purpose of nonsense- 
verses; they had taught him all the 
arts of melody which the heroic cou- 
plet admits. For bombast, his prevail- 
ing vice, his new subjects gave little 
opportunity ; his better taste gradutilly 
discarded it. 

He possessed, as we have*said, in a 
pre-eminent degree the ^wer of rea- 
soning in verse ; and this power wm 
now peculiarly useful to him. His lomc ^ 
is by no means uJiiformly sound. 0^ j 


points of criticism, he always reasons 
ingeniously ; and when he is disposed 
to be honest^ correctly. But the theo- 
logical and political questions which he 
undertook to treat in verse were pre- 
cisely those which he understood least. 
Hm arguments, therefore, are often 
worthless. But the manner in which 
they are stated is beyonff aU praise. 
The style is transparent. The topics 
follow ^ch other in the happiest order. 
The objections are drawn up in such a 
manner that the whole fire of the reply 
may be bro^ht to bear on them. The 
circamlocutions which are substituted 
for- technical phrases are clear, neat, 
and exact. The illustrations at once 
adorn and elucidate the reasoning. 
The spcu'kling epi^ams of Cowley, and 
the simple garrulity of the burlesque 
poets of Italy, are alternately employed, 
in the happiest manner, to give effect 
to what is obvious^ or clearness to 
what is obscure. 

His Hterary creed was catholic, even 
to latitudib'mamjm ; not "from any 
wfibOf froiu a disposi- 

tion to be easily satisfied. He was 
quick to discern the smallest glimpse) 
of merit; he was indulgent even to 
gross improprieties, when, accompanied 
by any redeeming talent. When Lh 
said a severe thing, it was to servfe a 
temporary purpose, — to support an ai‘- 
gument, or to tease a rival. Never 
was so able a critic so free from fasti- 
diousness. He loved the old poets, 
especially Shakspeare. ' He admired 
the ingenuity which Donne and Cowley 
bad so wildly abused. He did justice, 
amidst the general silence, to the me- 
mory of Milton. He praised to the 
skies the school-boy lines of Addison. 
Always looking on the fair side of 
every object, be admired extravagance 
on account of the invention which he 
exposed it to indicate; he excused 
uirectation in favour of wit ; he |plera- 
ted even tameness for the sake of the 
correctness which was its concomitant. 

It was probably to this turn of mind, 
rather than to the moro disgraceful 
causes which Johnson has assigned, 
that we are to attribute the exaggera- 
tion whijh disfigures the panegyrics of 
Dryden. No writer, it must be owned, 
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hai8 carried the flattery of dedication 
to a greater length. But thia was not, 
we suspect, merely interested servility : 
it was the overflowing of a mind singu- 
larly disposed to admiration, — of a 
mind which diminished vices, and 
magnified virtues and obligations. The 
most adulaSory of his add^sses is that 
in which he dedicates the State of In- 
nocence to Mary of Modena. Johnson 
thinks it strange that any man should 
use such language without Self-detesta- 
tion. But he has not remarked that 
to the very same work is prefixed an 
eulogium on Milton, which certainly 
could not have been acceptable at the 
court of Charles the Second. Many 
years later, when Wliig principles were 
in a groat measure triumphant. Sprat 
refused to admit a monument of John 
Phillips into Westminster Abbey — be- 
cause, in the epitaph, the name of 
Milton incidently occurred. The walls 
of hi.s church he declared, should not 
bo polluted by the name of a republi- 
can! Dry den was attached, both by 
priuciplc and interest, to the Court. 
But nothing could deaden his sensibi- 
lity to excellence. We are unwilling 
to accuse him severely, because the 
same disposition, which prompted him 
to pay so generous a tribute to the 
memory of a poet whom his patron|9 
detested, hurried him into extravagance 
when he described a princess distin- 
guished by the splendour of her beauty 
and the graciousness of her manners. 

This is an amiable temper; but it is 
not the temper of great men. Where 
there is elevation of character, there 
will be fastidiousness. It is only in 
novels and on tombstones that we 
meet with people who are indulgent to 
the faults of others, and unmerciful to 
their own ; and Drydeu, at all events, 
was not one of these jjaragons. His 
charity was extended intjst liberally 
to Cillers ; hut it certainly began 
at home. In tasted he was by no 
means deficient. His critical works 
are, beyond all comparison, superior to 
any which had, till then, appeared in 
Ei^land. They were generally intended 
as apologies for his own poems, rather 
than as expositions of general princi- 
'ples ; he, therefore, often attempts to 


deceive the reader by sophistry which 
could scarcely have deceived himself. 
His dicta are the dicta, not of a judge, 
but of an advocate: — often of an ad- 
vocate in an unsound cause. Yet, in 
the very act of misrepresenting the 
laws of composition, he shows how well 
he understands them. But he was per- 
petually acting against his better know- 
ledge. His sins were sins against liglit. 
He trusted that what was bad would be 
pardoned for the sake of what was good. 
Whatwasgood, betook no pains to make 
better. He was not, like most persons 
who rise to eminence, dissatisfied even 
with his best productions. Ho had si't 
up no unattainable standard of perfec- 
tion, the contemplation of which might 
at once improve and mortify him. His 
path was not attended by an unap- 
proachable mirage of excellence, for 
ever receding, and for ever pursued. 
Ho was not disgusted by the negligence 
of others; and he extended the same 
toleration to himself. His mind was of 
a slovenly character, — fond of splen- 
dour, but indifferent to neatness. Hence 
most of his writings exhibit the sluttish 
magnificence of a liussian noble, all 
vermin and diamonds, dirty linen and 
inestimable sables. Those faults which 
spring from affectation, time and 
thought in a great measure removed 
from his poems. But his carelessness 
he retained to the last. If towards the 
close of his life he less frequently went 
wrong from negligence, it was only be- 
cause long habits of composition ren- 
dered it more easy to go right. In his 
best pieces we find false rhymes, — 
triplets, in which the third line appears 
to he a mere intruder, and, while it 
breaks the music, adds nothing to the 
meaning, — gigantic Alexandrines of 
fourteen and sixteen syllables, and 
truncated verses for which he never 
troubled himself to find a termination 
or a partner. 

Such are the beauties and the faults 
which may be found in profusion 
throughout the later works of Dry- 
den. A more just and complete es- 
timate of his natural ahd acquired 
powers, — of the merits of his style and 
of its blemishes, — may be formed from 
the Hind and Panther, than from any 
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of hi.s other writings. As a didacti 
poem, it is far superior to the Religi< 
Laici. The satirical parts, particularly 
the character of Burnet, are scarcely 
inferior to the best passages in Absa- 
lom and Achitophel. There are, more- 
over, occasional touches of a tenderness 
which affects us more, because it is de- 
cent, rational, and manly, and reminds 
ns of the beat scenes in his tragedies. 
Jlis versilication sinks and swells in 
lijippy unison with the subject ; and his 
wealth of language seems to be unli- 
mited. Yet, the carelessness with which 
he has constructed his plot,, and the 
innumerable inconsistencies into which 
he is every moment falling, detract 
much from the pleasure which such 
various excellence affords. 

In Absalom and Achitophel he hit 
upon a new and rich vein, which he 
W'orkod with signal success. ^ The an- 
cient satirists were the subjects of a 
despotic government. They were com- 
pelled to abstain from political topics, 
and to confine their attention to the 
frailties of private life. They might, 
indeed, sometimes venture to take liber- 
ties with public men, 

“ Quorum Flomiuia tegitur cinls atque 
Latina.” 

Thus Juvenal immortalised the obse- 
quious senators who met to decide the 
fate of the memorable turbot. His 
fourth satire frequently reminds us of 
the great political poem ofDryden; but 
it was not written till Pomitian had 
fallen ; and it wants something of the 
peculiar flavour which belongs to con- 
temporary invective alone. His auger 
lias stood so long that, though the body 
is not impaired, the effeiwescence, the 
first cream, is gone. Boileau lay under 
similar restraints ; and, if he had been 
free from all restraint, would have been 
no match for our countryman. 

The advantages which Piyden de- 
rived from the nature of his subject he 
improved to the very utmost. His 
manner is almost perfect. The style 
of Horace and Boileau is fit* only for 
light subjects. The Frenchman did in- 
deed attempt to turn the theological 
reasonings of the Provincial Letters 
into verse, but with very indifferen^j 


success. The glitter of Pope is cold. 
The ardour of Persius is without 
brilliancy. Magnificent versification 
and ingenious combinations rarely har- 
monise with the expression of deep 
feeling. In Juvenal and Piyden alone 
we have the sparkle and the heat toge- 
ther. Those great satirists Mceeded in 
^mmunicating the fervour of their feel- 
ings to materials the most incombusti- 
ble, and kindled the whole mass into a 
blaze, at once dazzling and destructive. 
We cannot, indeed, tiiink, without re- 
gret, of the part which so eminent a 
writer as Piyden took in the disputes 
of that peri^. There was, no doubt, 
madness and wickedness on both sides. 
But there Tras liberty on the one, and 
despotism on the other. On this point, 
however, we will not dwell. At Tala- 
vera the English and French troops for 
a moment suspended their conflict, to 
drink of a stream which flowed between 
them. The shells were passed across 
from enemy to enemy witho\it appre- 
hension or molestation. We, in the 
same manner, would rather assist our 
political adversaries to drink with us of 
that fountain of intellectual pleasure, 
which should be the common refresh- 
ment of both parties, than distorb and 
pollute it with the havock of unseason- 
able hostilities. 

Macflecnoe is inferior to Absaloni 
nd Achitophel, only in the subject. In 
h© execution it is oven superior. But 
ho greatest work of Pryden was the 
ast, the Ode on Saint Cecilia’s day. It 
's the masterpiece of the second class 
•f poetry, and ranks but just below the 
jreat models of the first. It reminds 
IS of the Pedasus of Achilles — 

fcai 0vriThv iutif, Sntd* iimoif a$aydroi<rit 

By comparing it with the impotent ra- 
vings of the heroic tragedies, we may 
measure the progress which the mind 

Piyden had made. H e had learned 
o avoid a too fiudacious competition 
with higher' natures, to keep at a dis- 
ance ^m the veige of bombast or 
lonsense, to venture on no expression 
which did not convey a distinct idea to 
lis own mind. There is none of that 
darkness visible” of style which he 
lad formerly affected, and in which the 
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greateat poets only can succeed. Every- 
thing is definite, significant, and pic- 
turesque. His early writings resembled 
the gigantic worlm of tl^ose Chinese 
gardeners who attempt to rival nature 
herself, to form cataracts of terrific 
height and soun^ to ralise precipitoui 
ridges of mountains, and to imitate in 
artificial plantations the vastness and 
the gloom of some .primeval forest. 
This manner he abandoned ; nor did he 
ever adopt the Dutch taste which Pope 
affected, the trim parterres, and th( 
rectangular walks. He rather re- 
semble our Kents and Browns, who, 
imitating the great features of land^ 
scape without emulating them, con- 
sulting the genius of the place, assisting 
nature and carefblly disguising their 
art, produced, not a Ghamouni or a 
Niagara, but a Stowe or a Hagley. 

Wo are, on the whole, inclined to re- 
gret that Dryden did not accomplisl] 
his purpose of writing an epic poem. 
It certainly would not have been a 
work of the highest rank. It would 
not have rivaUled the Iliad, the Odys- 
sey, or the Paradise Lost ; but it wo^d 
have been superior to the productions 
of Apollonius, Lucan, or Statius, and 
not inferior to the Jerusalem Delivered. 
It would probably have been a vigor- 
ous narrative, animated with sometUng 
of the spirit of the old romances, en- 
riched with much splendid description, 
and interspersed with fine declamations 
and disquisitions. The danger of 
Diyden would have been from aiming 
too high ; from dwelling too much, for 
example, on his angels of kingdoms, and 
attempting a competition with that 
great writer who in his own time 
had so incomparably succeeded in re- 
presenting to us'the sights and sounds 
of another world. To Milton, and to 
Milton alone, belonged the secrets of 
the great deep, the beach of sulphur, 
the ocean of fire, the palaces or the 
fallen dominations, glimmering through 
the everlasting shade, the silent wilder- 
ness of verdure and fragrance where 
armed angels kept watch over the sleep 
of the first lovers, the portico of dia- 
mond, the sea of jasper, the sapphire 
pavement empurpled with celestial 
jfoses, and the infinite ranks of the, 


Cherubim, blazing with adamant and 
gold. The council, the tournament^ 
we procession, the crowded cathedral, 
the camp, the guard-room, the chase, 
were the proper scenes for Diyden. 

But we have not space to puss ki 
review all the works which Dryden 
wrote. We, therefore, will not specu- 
late longer on those which he might 
possibly have written. He may, on 
the whole, be pronounced to have been 
a man possessed of splendid talents, 
which he often abused, and of a sound 
judgment, the admonitions of which ho 
often neglected ; a man who succeeded 
only in an inferior department of his 
art, but who, in that department, 
succeeded pre-eminently; and who, 
with a more independent spirit, a more 
anxious desire of excellence, and more 
respect for himself, would, in his own 
wa&, have attained to absolute per- 
fection. 

HISTORY (Mat 1828). 

The Romance of History, England, By 
Hknrt Nsbls. London, 1828 . 

To write history respectably— that is, 
to abbreviate despatches, and make 
extracts from speeches, to intersperse 
.n due proportion epithets of praise 
and abhorrence, to draw up antitheti- 
cal characters of great men, setting 
forth how many contradictory viiiues 
and vices they united, and abounding 
ji wiiAs and withouts — all this is very < 
easy. But to be a really great his- 
torian is perhaps the rarest of intel- 
lectual distinctions. Many scientific 
w«ks are, in their kind, absolutely 
pOTfcctv There are poems which we- 
should be inclined to designate as 
faultless, or as disfigured only by 
demishes which pass unnoticed in tlie 
general blaze of excellence. There are 
ipeeches, some speeches of Demos- 
thenes particularly, in which it would 
' le impossible to alter a word without 
altering it for the worse. But we are 
acquainted with no history which ap- 
iroaches'to our notion of what a his- 
oiy ought to bo — with no histoiy 
rhich does not widely depart,, either 
n the right hand or on the left, from 
ho exact line. 
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The cause may easily be assigned, for him the same sort of pitying fond- 
This proTince of literature is a de- ness which Fontaine and Gtoy are said 
batable land. It lies on the confines to have inspired in society. He has 
of two distinct territories. It is under written an incomparable book. He 
the jurisdiction of two hostile powers has written something better perhaps 
and, like other districts similarly th^ the best history ; but he has not 
. situated, it is ill defined, ill cultivated, written a good history ; he is, from 
and ill regulated. Instead of being the first to the last chapter, an in* 
equally shared between its two rulers, ventor. We do not here refer merely 
the Reason and the Imagination, it to those gross fictions with which he 
falls alternately under the sole and has b^n reproached by the critics of 
absolute dominion of each. It is later tinies. We speak of that colouzv 
somctimes fiction. It is sometimes ing which is equally dilfiised over his 
theory. whole narrative, and which peipetually 

I History, it has been said, m leaves the most sagacious reader in 

sopfiy' Reaching by examplesT* ‘Tin- doubt what to reject and what to re- 
7i2ippily,'what the philosophy gains in ceive. The most authentic parts of his 
soundness and depth the examples work bear the same relation to his 
generally lose in vividness. A perfect wildest legends which Henzy the Fifth’ 
historian must possess an imagination bears to the Tempest. There was 
sufficiently powerful to make his narra- an expedition undertaken by Xerxes 
tiVe affecting and picturesque. Yet against Greece ; and there was an in- 
he must control it so absolutely as to vasion of France. There was a battle 
content himself with the materials at Platsea; and there was a battle at 
which he finds, and to refrain firom Agincourt. Cambridge and Exeter, 
supplying deficiencies by additions of the Constable and the Dauphin, were 
his own. He must be u profound and persous as real as Demaratus and Fau- 
ingenious reasoner. Yet ho must pos- sanias. The harangue -of the Arch- 
sess sufficient self-command to abstain bishop on the Salic Law and the Book 
from casting his facts in the mould of of Numbers differs much less from the 
liis liypotliosis. Those who can justly orations which have in all ages pro- 
ostiraate these almost insuperable diffi- ceeded from the right reverend bench 
eulties will not think it strange that than the speeches of Mardonius and 
every writer should have failed, either Artabanus from those which were de- 
in the narrative or in the speculative ivered at the council-board of Susa, 
department of histoiy. Sbakspeare gives us enumerations of 

It may be laid down as a general armies, and returns of killed and 
rule, though subject to considerable wounded, which are not, we suspect, 
qualifications and exceptions, that his- much less accurate than those of 
tory begins in novel and ends in essay. Herodotus. There are passages in 
Of the romantic historians Herodotus Herodotus nearly as long as acts of 
is the earliest and the best. His Shakspeare, in which everything' is 
animation, his simple-hearted tender- ^x>ld dramatically, and in which the 
noss, his wonderful talent for descrip- narrative serves only the purpose of 
tion and dialogue, and the pure sweet stage-directions. It is possible, no 
flow of his language, place him at the doubt, that the substance <tf some real 
head of narrators. He reminds us of conversations may have been reported 
a delightful child. There is a grace the historian. But events, which, 
beyond the roach of affectation in his !f they ever happened, happened in 
awkwardness, a malice in his inno- iges^ and nations so remote that the 
ceiice, an intelligence in his nonsense, particulars could never have been 
an insinuating eloquence in* his lisp, known to him, are related with the 
We know of no writer who makes such s^reatest minuteness of detail. Wo 
interest for himself and his book in the lave all that Candaules said to Gyges, 
heart of the reader. At the distance and all that passed between Astyages 
of three-iind-twenty centuries, we feel^and Harpagus. We are, therefor^ 
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unable to judge whether, in the ac< 
count which he gives of transactions 
res^tecting which he * might possibly 
have been well informed, we can trus 
to anything beyond the naked outline 
whether for example, the answer of 
Gelon A the ambassadchrs of the Ore- 
cia n ]gS0 ederacy, or the expressions 
whiVwM between Aristides and 
Themis , at their famous inter- 
view, hatSVeen correctly transmitted 
to us. The great events are, no doubt, 
faithfully rmted. So, probably, are 
many of the slighter circumstances; 
but which of them it is impossible to 
ascertain. The fictions are so much 
like tlie facts, and tha facts so much 
like the fictions, that^ wit^ respect to 
many most interesting p^^culars, our 
belief is neither given nor withheld, 
but remains in an uneasy and inter- 
minable state of abeyance. We.know 
that there is truth; but we cannot 
exactly decide where it lies. 

The faults of Herodotus are the 
faults of a simple and imaginative 
mind. Children and servants are re- 
markably Herodotean in their style of 
narration. They tcdl everj^thing dra- 
matically. Their sai/s Jus and says 
&hes are proverbial. Every person who 
has had to settle their disputes knows 
that, even when they have no intention 
to deceive, their reports of conversation 
always require to be carefully sifted. 
If an educated man were giving an 
account of the late change of adminis- 
tration, he would say — “ Lord Goderich 
resigned; and the King, in consequence, 
sent for the Duke of Wellington.’^ A 
porter tells the story as if he had been 
hid behind the curtains of the royal 
bed at Windsor : So Lord Goderich 
j^s , * I cannot n^anago this business ; 
J^ust go out.* vSo the King says, — 
smhe, IWell, then, I must send for 
thl^uke of Wellington — that's all.*'* 
Thms in the very manner of the father 
of history, • 

Herodotus wrote as it was natural 
that lie should write. He wrote for a 
nation' susceptible, curious, lively, in- 
satiably desirous of novelty and ex- 
citement; for a nation in which the 
fine arts had attained their highest ex- 
but in which philosophy was 


still in its infancy. His countiyrmen 
had but recently begun to cultivate 
rose composition. Public transactions 
ad generally been recorded in verse. 
The first historians might, therefore, 
indulge without fear of censure in the 
license allowed to their predecessors 
the bards. Books were few. The events 
of former times were learned from tra- 
dition and from popular ballads; the 
manners of foreign countries frpm the 
reports of travellers. It is well known 
that the mystery which overhangs what 
is distant, either in space or time, fre- 
quently prevents us from censuring as 
unnatur^ what wo perceive to bo im- 
possible. We stare at a dragoon who 
has killed three French cuirassiers, as a 
prodigy; yet we read, without the least 
disgust, how Godfrey slew his thou- 
sands, and Rinaldo his ten thousands. 
Within the last hundred years, storifs 
about China and Bantam, which ought 
not to have imposed on an old nurse, 
were gravely laid down as foundations 
of pouticnl theories by eminent philo- 
sophers. What the time of the Crusades 
‘s to us, the generation of Croesus and 
Solon was to the Greeks of the time of 
Herodotus. Babylon was to them what 
Pekin was to the French academicians 
of the last century. 

For such a people was the book of 
Herodotus composed; and, if we may 
trust to a repoi^ not sanctioned indeed 
by writers of high authority, but in it- 
self not improbable, it was composed, 
not to be read, but to be heard. It was 
not to the slow circulation of a few 
3opies, which the rich only could pos- 
sess, that the aspiring author looked 
for his reward. The great Olympian 
festival, — the solemnity which collected 
multitudes, proud of the Grecian name, 
from the wildest mountains of Doris, 
ind the remotest colonies of Italy and 
liibya, — was to witness his triumph. 
The interest of the narrative, and the 
beauty of the style, were aided by the 
'mposing effect of recitation, — by the 
jplendou£ of the spectacle, — by the 
powerful influence of sympathy. A 
critic who could have asked for autho- 
rities in the midst of such a scene must 
have been of a cold and sceptical na- 

and few such critics were there. 

•Jl 
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As was the historiao, such were the maintained against desperate odds, — 
auditors, — ^inquisitive, credulous, easily of lives dearly sold, when resistance 
moved by religious awe or patriotic en« could be maintained no more, — of 
thusiasm. They were the veiy men to signal deliverance, and of unsparing 
hear with delight of strange beasts, and revenge. Whatever gave a stronger 
birds, aifd trees,— of dwaira, and giantSt air of reality to a narrative so well cal- 
and cannibals — of gods, whose very culated to inflame the passions, and to 
names it was impiety to utter, — of an- flattw national pride, was certain to 
cient dynasties, which had left behind be ftivourably received, 
them moni&nents surpassing all the Between the time at which He- 
-vrorks of later times, — of towns like iH^otus is said to have composed his 
provinces, — of rivers like seas, — of stu- history, and the close of the Pelopon- 
pendous walls, and temples, and pyra- nesian war, about forty years elapsed, 
mids, — of the rites wmch the Hagi — forty years, crowded with great 
performed at daybreak on the toi» of military and political events. The 
ue mountains, — of the secrets inscribed circumstances of that period produced 
on the eternal obelisks of Memphis, a great effect on the Grecian charac- 
With equal delight they would have ter; and nowhere was this effect so 
listened to the graceful romances of remarkable as in the illustrious de- 
their own countiy. They now heard of mocracy of Athens.. An Athenian, 
the exact accomplishment of obscure indeed, even in the time of Herodotus, 
predictions, of the punishment of would scarcely have written a book so 
crimes over which the justice of heaven romantic ana garrulous as that of 
had seemed to slumber, — of dreams, Herodotus. As civilisation advanced, 
omens, warnings from, the dead,— of the citizens of that famous republic 
princesses, for whom noble suitors con- became still lees visionary, and still less 
tended in every generous exercise of. simple-hearted. They aspired to know 
strength and skill, — of infants, strangely where their ancestors had been content 
preserved from the dagger of the as- to doubt ; they began to doubt where 
sassin, to fulfil high destinies. their ancestors had thought it their 

As the narrative approached their duty to believe. Aristophanes is fond 
own times, the interest became still of alluding to this change in the tern- 
more absorbing. The chronicler had per of his countrymen. The father 
now to tell the story of that great con- and son, in the Clouds, are evidently 
flict from which Europe dates its representatives of the generations to 
intellectual and political supremacy,— which they respectively belonged, 
a story which, even at this distance of Nothing more clearly iUustiHtes the 
time, is the most marvellous and the nature of this moral revolution than 
most touching in the annals of the the change which passed upon tragedy, 
human race, — a story abounding with The wild sublimity of AEschylus be- 
all that is wild and wonderful, with came the scoff of every young Phidip- ^ 
all that is pathetic and animating ; pides. Lectures on abstruse points of 
with the gigantic caprices of infinite philosophy, the fine distinctions of 
wealth and despotic power — with the casuistry, and the dazzling fence of 
mightier miracles of wisdom, of virtue, rhetoric, were substituted for poetry, 
and of courage. He told them of The language lost something of that 
rivers dried up in a day, — of provinces Infantine sweetness which had charac- 
famished for a meal, — of a passage for ^erised it It became less like the 
sliips hewn through the mountains, — ancient Taecau^ and more like the 
of a road for armies spread upon the modem French, 
waves, — of monarchies and common- The fiishionable logic of the Greeks 
wealths swept aw'ay, — of afixiety, of was, indeed, for from strict Logic 
terror, of confusion, of despair ! — and never can be strict where books are 
then of proud and stubborn hearts tried scarce, and where infoimation is con- 
in that extremity of evil, and not veyed orally. We are all aware how 
found wanting, — of resistance 1odk| frequently fallacies, which, when set 
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down on paper, are at once detected, turesque ; but much more accurate, and 
pans for unanswerable arguments whei somewhat more scientific, 
dexterously and ToluMy urged ii > The history of Thucydides differs 
Parliament, at the bar/ or in private from that of Herodotus as a portrait 
conversation. The reason is evident differs from the representation of an 
We cannot inspect them closely enough imi^nary scene ; as the Burke or Fox 
to perceive their inaccuracy. We can of Reynolds differs from his Ugolino 
not readily compare them with encl or his Beaufort. In the former case, 
other. We lose sight of one part of the the archetype is given : in the latter it 
subject beforo another, which ought t< is created. The faculties which are 
be received in connection with it, comes r^uired for the latter purpose are of a 
before us ; and, as there is no immu higher and rarer order than those 
table record of what has been admitte* which suffice for the former, and indeed 


and of what has been denied, direct 
contradictions pass muster with little 
difficulty. Almost all the education of 
a Greek consisted in talking and listen 
ing. His opinions on governmen* 
were picked up in the debates of the 
assembly. If he wished to study me- 
taphysics, instead of shutting himsel 
up with a book, he walked down to the 
market-place to look for a sophist So 
completely were men formed to these 
habits, that even writing acquired a 
conversational air. The philosophers 
adopted the form of dialogue, as the 
most natural mode of communicating 
knowledge. Their reasonings have the 
merits and the defects which belong to 
that species of composition, and are 
characterised rather by quickness and 
subtilty than by depth and precision. 
Truth is exhibited in parts, and by 
glimpses. Innumerable clever hinta 
are given ; but no sound and durable 
system is erected. The argiimentum 
ad hominem, a kind of argument most 
efficacious in debate, but utterly useless 
for the investigation of general princi- 
ples, is among their favourite resources. 
Hence, though nothing can be more 
admirable than the skill which Socrates 
displays in the conversations which 
Plato has reported or invented, his vic- 
tories, for the most part, seem to us 
Tinprofitable. A trophy is set up ; but 
no new province is added to the domi- 
nions of the human mind. 

Still, where thousands of keen and 
ready intellects were constantly em- 
ptied in.ffpeculating on the qualities 
df actions.iuid on the principles of go- 
.Tennnent^ it was impossible that liis- 
'tmry should retain its whole character. 

gossiping and less pic- 


necessarily comprise them. He who 
is able tp paint what he sees with the 
eye of the mind will surely be able to 
paint whfit lie sees with the eye of the 
body. He who can invent a story, and 
tell it well, will also be able to tell, in 
an interesting manner, a story which' 
he has not invented. If, in practice, 
some of the best writers of fiction liave 
been among the worst writers of history, 
it has been because one of their talents 
had merged in another so completely 
that it could not be severed ; because, 
having long been habituated to invent 
.nd narrate at the same time, they 
found it impossible to narrate without 
'nveuting. 

Some capricious and discontented 
artists have affected to consider pop- 
.rait-painting as unworthy of a man of 
jenius. Some critics have spoken in 
the same contemptuous manner of 
oiy. Johnson puts tlie r-nso thus : 
The historian tells either what is 
)r what is true: in the former case lie 
■8 no historian : in the latter he lias no 
•pportunity for displaying his abilities : 
for truth is one : and all who toll the 
■ruth must tell it alike. 

It is not difficult to elude both the 
lorns of this dilemma. We will recur 
o the analogous art of portrait-paiiit- 
ng. Any man with eyes and hands 
nay be taught to take a likeness. The 
trocess, up to a certain point, is merely 
mechanical. If this were all, a man of 
alents might justly despise the occu- 
^lation. But we could mention portrai ts 
wliich a'te resemblances, — but not 
resemblances ; faithful, — but 
much more than &ithfal ; portraits 
which condense into one point of time, 
&nd exhibit, at % single glance, the 
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whole histoiy of tnrbid and OTentAil No picture, then, and no history, can 
]ives->in which the eye seems to scm present us with the whole tru^ : but 
tiiiise us, and the mouth to commanc those m the best pictures and the best 
us — in which the brow menaces, am histories which exhibit such parts of 
the lip almost quivers with scorn— h the truth as most nearly j^oduce the 
which every wrinkle is a comment oj efihct of the whole. He who is deficient 
some important transaction. The ac> in the art of Election may, by showing 
count which Thucydides has given o nothing but the truth, pr^uce all the 
the retreat from Syracuse is, among effect of the grossest falsehood. It per* 
narratives, what Vandyke’s LordStraf- petually happens that one writer teljs 
ford is among paintings. less truth than another, merely because 

Diversity, it is said, implies error he tells more truths. In the imitative 
truth is one, and admits of no degrees, arts we constantly see tins. There are 
We answer, that this principle holds lines in the human face, and objects in 
good only in abstract reasonings, When landscape, which stand in such rdations 
we talk of the truth of imitation in thr to each other, that they ought either 
fine arts, we mean an imperfect and i to be all introduced into a painting 
gradusited truth. No picture is exactly together or all omitted togetner. A 
like the original ; nor is a picture good sketch into which none of them en- 
in proportion as it is like the original tors may be excellent ; but, if some 
When Sir Thomas Lawrence paints are given and others left out, though 
liaiidsome peeress, he does not contem- there are more points of likeness, 
plate her through a powerful micro- there is less likeness. An outline 
scope, and transfer to the canvass the scrawled with a pen, which seizes the • 
pores of the skin, the blood-vessels of marked features of a countenance, will 
the eye, and all the oth^ beauties give a much stronger idea of it than a 
wliich Gulliver discoveretyj^he Brob- bad painting in oils. Yet the worst 
dignaggian maids of hoiill*. If he painting in oils that ever hung at So- 
were to do this, the effect would not merset House resembles the original in 
merely be unpleasant, but, unless the many more particulars. A bust of 
scale of the picture were proportionably ^hite marble may give an excellent 
enlarged, would be absolutely false, Jea of a blooming lace. Colour the 
And, after all, a microscope of greater ips and cheeks of bust^ leaving the 
power than that which he had employed lair and eyerf unaltered, and the simi- 
wouldconvict him of innumerable omis- arity, instead of being more atriking, 
bions. The same may be said of his- will be less so. 

tory. Perfectly and absolutely true it History has its foreground and vt# 
cannot be : for, to be perfectly and ab- >ackground : and it is principally in 
solutely true, it ought to record all the he management of its perspective that 
slightest particulars of the slightest 'ne artist differs from another. Some 
transactions — all the tilings done and >rent8 must be represented on a large 
all the words uttered during the time scale, others diminished ; the great ma- 
of ‘W'hich it treats. The omission of ority will be lost in * the dimness of 
any circumstance, however insignifi- he horizon ; and a general idea of 
cant, would be a defect. If history were heir joint effect will be given by a few 
written thus, the Bodleian Libraiy »light touches. 

would not contain the occurrences of a lu this respect no writer has ever 
wrek. vhiat is told in the fullest and quailed Thucydides. He was a perfect 
most accurate annals bears an infinitely aastcr of the art^f gradual diminution, 
small proportion to what is suppressed. His history is sometimes as concise as 
The difference between th^ copious , chronological chart ; yet it is always 
work of Clarendon and the account of perspicuous. It is sometimes as minute 
tlio civil wars in the abridgment of ,8 one of Lovelace’s letters ; yet it is i 
(ioldsmitli vanishes when compared lever prolix. He never fails to con- 
with the i mmense mass of facts respect- ract and to eroand it in the right place, 
ing which both are equally silent. Thucydidesborrowed from Herodotus 
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the practice of pitting epeechee of thing new. If it presents to ns charac- 
his own into the mouths of his charac- ters and trains of events to which our 


ters. In Herodotus this usage is 
scarcely censniahle. * It is of a piece with 
his ndiole manner. But it is ^together 
incongruous in the work of his success 
SOT, and violates, not onlf the accuracy 
of history, but the decencies of fiction. 
When once We enter into the spirit of 
Herodotus, we find no inconsistency. 
The conventional probability of his 
drama is preserved from the beginning 
to the end. The deliberate orations, 
and the familiar dialogues, are in 
strict keeping .with each other. But 
the speeches of Thucydides are neither 
preened nor followed by anything 
with which they harmonise. They 
give to the whole book something of 
Sie grotesque character of those Chinese 
pleasure-grounds in which perpendicu- 
lar rocks of granite start up in the 
midst of a soft green plain. Invention 
is shocking where truth is in such close 
juzta-position with it. 

Thu^dides honestly tells us that 
some of these discourses are purely fic- 
titious. He may have reported the 
substance of others correctly. But it 
is clear from the internal evidence that 
he has preserved no more than the sub- 
stance. His own peculiar habits of 
thought and expression are everywhere 
discernible. Individual and national 
peculiarities ore seldom to be traced in 
the sentiments, and never in the dic- 
tion. The oratoiy of the Corinthians 
and Thebans is not less Attic, either in 
matter or in manner, than that of the 
Athenians. The style of Cleon is as 
pure, as austere, hs terse, and as sig- 
nificant, as ^t of Pericles. 

In spite of this great faulty it must 
be allowed that Thucydides has sur- 
passed all his rivals in the art of his- 
torical narration, in the art of produc- 
ing an effect on the imagination, by 
skilful selection and disposition, with- 
out indulging in the Viicense of inven- 
tion. But narration, though an im- 
porttnt part of the business of a his- 
is not the whole. To append a 
to a work of fiction is either usc- 
iHiss or superfluous. A fiction may 
I j give a more impressive effect to what is 
r already known; but it can teach no- 


experience furnishes us with nothing 
similar, instead of deriving instruction 
from it^ we pronounce it unnaturaL 
We do not form our opinions from it ; 
but we try it by our preconceived 
opinions.^ Fiction, therefore, is essen- 
tially imitative. Its merit consists in 
its resemblance to a model with which 
we are already familiar, or to which at 
least we can instantly refer. Hence it 
is that the anecdotes which interest us 
most strongly in authentic narrative 
are offensive when introduced into no- 
vels ; that what is called the romantic 
part of history is in fact the least ro- 
mantic. It is delightful as history, 
because it contradicts our previous no- 
tions of human nature, and of the con- 
nection of causes and effects. It is, on 
that very account, shocking and incon- 
jous in fiction. In fiction, the prin- 
given, to find the facts ; in 
hfstory, the facts are given, to find the 
principles ; and the writer who does 
not explain the phenomena as well as 
state tnem performs only one half of 
his office. Facts are the mere dross of ^ 
history. It is from the abstract truth 
which interpenetrates them, and lies 
latent among them like gold in tlie ore, 
that the mass derives its whole value : 
and the precious particles are generally 
combined with the baser in su(‘h a 
manner that the sep?iration is a task of 
the utmost difficulty. 

Here Thucydides is deficient: the 
deficiency, indeed, is not discreditable 
to him. It was the inevitable effect 
of circumstances. It was in the nature 
of things necessaiy that, in some part 
of its progress through political science, 
the human mind should reach that 
point which it attained in his time. 
Knowledge advances by steps, and not \ 
by leaps. The axioms of an English 
debating club would have been start- 
“ing and mysterious paradoxes to the 
most enlightened statesmen of Athens. 
But it wpuld be as absurd to speak 
contemptuously of the Athenian on this 
account as to ridicule Strabo for, not 
having given us an account of Chili, or 
o talk of Ptolemy as we talk of Sir 
rRichard Fliillips. Still, when we wish 
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for solid geographical information, "we almost instinctive presentiment of ap- 
niust prefer the solemn coxcombry of proaching events which gave so much 
Pinkerton to tho noble work of Strabo, authority to the counsel of Shaftesbuiy 
If wc wanted instruction respecting that “ it ^as as if a man had inqui^ 
tJje solar system, we should consult the of the oracle of God.” In this school 
silliest girl from a boarding school, Thucydides studied; and his wisdom 
rather than Ptolemy, is that which such a school would 

Thucydides was undoubtedly a naturally afford. He judges better of 
sagacious and reflecting man. This circumstances than of principles. The 
clearly appears from the ability with more a question is narrowed, the better 
which he discusses practical questions, he reasons upon it. His work suggests 
Put tlio talent of deciding on the cir- many most important considerations 
cumstaiices of a particular case is often respecting the first principles of go- 
possessed in the highest perfection by vernment and morals, the growth of 
persons destitute of tho power of factions, the organisation of armies, 
gcneralisniion. Mr skilled in the and the mutual relations of communi- 
inilitary tactics of civilis^ nations ties. Yet all his general Observations 
have been amazed at the farsighted- on these subj^its arc very superficial, 
ness and penetration which a Mohawk His most judicious remarks differ from 
displays in concerting his stratagems, the remarks of a really philosophical 
or in discerning those of his enemies, historian, as a sum correctly cast up 
In England, no class possesses so much by a book-keeper from a general ex- 
ofthatpeculiarabilit.y which is required pression discovered by an algebraist, 
for constructing ingenious schemes, The former is useful only in a single 
and for obviating remote difficulties, transaction ; the latter may be applied 
as tho thieves and the tluef-takers. to an infinite number of oases. 

Women Jiave more of this dexferity This opinion will, we fear, be con- 
than men. Lawyers have more of it sidered as heterodox. Eor, not to 
than statesmen : statesmen have more speak of the illusion which the sight 
of it than philosophers. Monk had of a Greek type, or the sound of a 
mor<' of it than Harrington and all his Grei*k diphthong, often produces, there 
club. Walpole had more of it than arc some peculiarities in fho manner 
Adam Smith or Bcccaria. Indeed, of Thucydides which in no small 
the species of discipline by which this degree have tended to secure to him 
dexterity is acquired tends to contract the reputation of profundity. His 
tho mind, and to render it incapable of book is evidently the book of a man 
abstract reasoning. and a statesman ; and in this respMt 

The Grecian statesmen of the age presents a remarkable contrast to tne 
of ThucydiJes were distinguished by delightful childishness of Herodotus, 
their practical sagacity, their insight Throughout it there is an air ^ 
into motives, their sL’ll in devising matured power, of grave and melaq|, 
means for the attainment of their ends, choly reflection, of impartiality and 
A state of society in which tho rich habitual self-command. His feelings 
were constantly planning the oppres- are rarely indulged, pd speedily re- 
sion of the poor, and the poor the pressed. Vulgar prejudices of eveijr 
spoliation of the rich, in which the ties kind, and particularly vulgar supersti- 
of party had superseded those of tions, he treats with a cold and sober 
country, in which revolutions and disdain peculiar te himself. His style 
counter revolutions were events of is weighty, condensed, antithetical, and 
daily occurrence, was naturally prolific not unfrequently obscure. But, when 
in desperate and crafty, poliftcal ad- we look at his political philosophy, 
venturers. This was the very school without regard to these circumstances, 
in which men. were likely to acqfilre we find him to have been, what indeed 
the dissimulation of Mazarin, the ^ it would have been a miracle if he had 
judicious temerity of Bichelieu, the ^ot been, simply an Athenian of the 
penetration, the exquisite tact, the fifth century before Christ. 
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Xenoplkoxi is commonly placed, but 
m think without much Tcason, in the 
same rank with Herodotus and Thu- 
. cydides. He resembles them, indeed, 
[ in the purity and sweetness of his 
style ; hut) in spirit, he rather resem- 
bles that later school of historians, 
whose works seem to be fables com- 
posed for a moral, and who, in their 
eagerness to giye us warnings and 
examples, forget to gire us men and 
women. The Life of Qjrrus, whether we 
look upon it as a history .or as a ro- 
mance, seems to us a very wretched per- 
formance. The Expedition of the Ten 
Thousand,«and the History of Ghrccian 
Affairs, are certainly pleasant reading ; 
hut they indicate no great power of 
mind. In truth, Xenophon, though 
his taste was elegant, his disposition 
amiable, and his intercourse with the 
world extensive, had, we suspect, 
rather a weak head. Such was evi- 
dently the opinion of that extra- 
ordinary man to whom he early 
attached himself, and for whose 
memory ho entertained an idolatrous 
veneration. He came in only for the 
milk with which Socnitos nourished 
his babes in philosophy. A few saws 
of morality, and a few of the simplest 
doctrines of natural religion, were 
enough for the good young man. Tlie 
strong meat, the bold speculations on 
physical and * metaphysical science, 
were reserved for auditors of a dif- 
ferent description. Even the lawless 
habits of a captain of mercenary 
troops could not change the tendency 
which the character of Xenophon 
early acquired. To the last, he seems 
to have retained a sort of heathen 
Puritfinism. The sentiments of piety 
and virtue which abound in his works 
^ ai’o those of a well-meaning man, 
soraowhat timid and narrow-minded, 
devout from constitution rather than 
from rational conviction. He was as 
superstitious as Herodotus, hut in a 
way far more offouBive. The very 
peculiarities which charm us in an 
‘infant, the toothless mumbling, the 
stammering, the tottering, tho help- 
lessness, the causeless tears and 
laughter, are disgusting in old ag^. 
](%the same manner, the absurdity 


which precedes a period of general 
intelligence is often pleasing; that 
which follows it is contemptible. The 
nonsense of Herodotus is that of a 
baby. The nonsense of Xenophon is 
that of a dotard. His stones about ' 
dreams, oWhs^'and prophecies, pre- 
sent a strange contrast to the passages 
in which the shrewd and incredulous 
Thucydides mentions the popular 
superstitions. It is not quite clear 
that Xenophon was honest in his 
credulity ; his fanaticism was in some 
degi'ce politic. He would have made 
an excellent member of the Apostolic 
Camarilla. An alarmist by nature, 
an aiistocrat by party, ho carried to 
an unreasonable excess his horror of 
popular turbulence. The quiet atrocity 
of Sparta did not shock him in the 
same manner; for he hated tumult 
more than crimes. He was desirous 
to find restraints which might curb' 
the passions of the multitude ; and he 
absurdly fancied that he h^ found 
them in a religion without evidences 
or sanction, precepts or example, in 
a frigid system of Theophilanthropy, 
supported by nurseiy tajles. 

Polybius an^ Arrian have given us 
authentic accounts of facts ; and hero 
their merit ends. They were not men 
of comprehensive minds; they had 
not the art of telling a story in an in- 
teresting manner. They have in c?on- 
scquence been thrown into the shade 
by wi'iters who, though less studious 
of truth than themselves, understood 
far better the art of producing effect, — 
by Livy and Quintus Curtius. 

Yet Polybius and Arrian deserve 
high praise when compared with tho 
writers of that school of which Plu- 
tarch may be considered as the head. 
For the historians of this class wo 
must confess that we entertain a pecu- 
liar aversion. They seem to have 
been pedants, who, though destitute of 
those valuable qualities which ore 
frequently found in conjunction with 
pedantry, thought themselves ^at 
philosophers and great politicians. 
They not only mislead their readers 
in every page, as to particnlar facts, 
but they appear to have altogether 
misconceived the whole character of« 
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the times of which they write. They 
were inhabitants of an empire honnded 
by the Atlantic Ocean and the Eu- 
phratosi by the ice of Scythia and the 
sands of Mauritania; composed of 
nations whose manners, whose lan- 
guages, whose religion, whose counte- 
nances and complexions, were widely 
different; gOTcmed by one mighty 
despotism, which had risen on the 
ruins of a thousand commonwealths 
and kingdoms. Of liberty, such as it 
is in small democracies, of patriotism, 
sucli as it is in small independent com- 
munities of any kind, they had, and 
they could have, no experimental 
knowledge. But they bad read of men 
who exerted themselves in the cause of 
their country with an energy unknown 
in later times, who had violated the 
dearest of domestic charities, or voIuH' 
tarily devoted themselves to death, for 
the public good; and they wondered 
at the degeneracy of their contempo- 
raries. It never occurred to them that 
the feelings which they so greatly ad- 
mired sprung from local and occasional 
causes ; that they will always grow up 
spontaneously in small societies; and 
that, in large empires, though they may 
be forced into existence for a short 
time by peculiar circumstances, they 
cannot bo general or permanent. It is 
impossible that any man should feel 
for a fortress on a remote frontier as he 
feels for his own house ; that he should 
grieve for a defeat in which ten thou- 
sand people whom he never saw hjivc 
fallen as he grieves for a defeat which 
has half unpeopled the street in which 
he lives ; that he should leave his home 
for a military expedition in order to 
preson’e the balance of power, as cheer- 
fully as he would leave it to repel in- 
vaders who hud begun to bum all the 
com delds in liis neighbourhood. 

Tin? writers of whom we speak should 
have considered this. They should 
have considered that in patriotism, 
such as it existed amongst the ,preel«, 
there was nothing (jssentially and eter- 
nally good ; that an exclusive attach- , 
ment to a particular society, though 
natural, and, under certain restrictions, 
a most, usotul sentiment, implies no ex- 
• traordiuary attainments in wisdom or 


virtue ; that, where it has existed in an 
intense degree, it has turned states 
into gangs of robbers whom their mu- 
tual fidelity has rendered more danger- 
ous, has given a character of pec^iar 
atrocity to war,«and has generated that 
worst of all political evils, the tyranny 
of nations over nations. 

Enthusiastically attached to the 
name of liberty, these historians trou- 
bled themselves little about its defini- 
tion. The Spartans, tormented by ten 
thousand absurd restraints, unable to 
please themselves in the choice of their 
wives, their suppers, or their company, 
compelled to assume a peculij^r manner, 
and to talk in a peculiar style, gloried 
m their liberty. The aristocracy of 
Rome repeatedly made liberty a plea 
for cutting off the favourites of the 
people. In almost all the little com- 
monwealths of antiquity, liberty was 
used as a pretext for measures directed 
against eveiything which makes liberly 
valuable, for measures which stifled 
discussion, corrupted the administration 
of justice, and discouraged the accumu- 
lation of property. The writers, whose 
works we are considering, confounded 
the sound with the substance, and the 
means with the end. Their imagina- 
tions were inflamed by mystery. They 
conceived of liberty as monks eouceivo 
of love, as cockneys conceive of the 
happiness and innocence of rural life, 
as novel-reading sempstresses conceive 
of Almack’s and Grosvenor Square, 
accomplished Marquesses and hand- 
some Colonels of the Guards. In 
the relation of events, and the delinea- 
tion of characters, they have paid little 
attention to facts, to the costume of 
the times of which they pretend to 
treat, or to the general principles of 
human nature. They have been faith- 
ful only to their own puerile and ex- 
travagant doctrines. Generals and 
statesmen are metamorphosed into 
magnanimous coxcombs, from whoso 
fulsome virtues we turn away with dis- 
gust. The fine sayings and exploits of 
their heroes remind us of the insuffer- 
able perfeclions of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, and aficct us with a nausea similar 
ISD that which we feel when an actor, in 
one of Morton’s or Kotzebue’s plays, 

i2 
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Isiys his hand on his heart’., advances to 
the ground-lights, and mouths a moral 
sentence for f he edification of the gods. 

These n riters, men "who knew not 
what it was to have a country, men 
who had never enjoyed political rights, 
brought into fashion an offensive cant 
about patriotism and zeal for freedom. 
What the English Puritans did for the 
language of Christianity, what Scuderi 
did for the language of love, they did 
for tlie language of public spirit. By 
habitual exaggeration they made it 
mean. By monotonous emphasis they 
made it feeye. They abused it till it 
became scarcely possible to use it with 
effect. 

Their ordinary rules of moralit}' are 
dcduiied from extreme The 

common regimen which they prescribe 
for society is made up of those de.*«pe- 
rate remedies which only its most des- 
periito distempers require. They look 
with peculiar complacency on actions 
which even those who approve them 
consider as exceptions to laws of al- 
most universal application- -which bear 
so close an affinity to the most atro- 
cious crimes that, even where it may 
be unjust to censure them, it is unsafe 
to praise tliem. It is- not strange, 
therefore, that some flagitious instances 
of perfidy and cruelty should have 
been passed unchallenged in such 
company, thatTgravc moralists, with no 
personal interest at stake, should have 
extolled, in the highest terms, deeds of 
which the atrocity appalled even the in- 
furiated factions in whose cause they 
were perpetrated. The part which 
Timoleon took in the assassination of 
his brother shocked many of his own 
partisans. The recollection of it preyed 
long on his own mind. But it was 
reserved for historians who lived some 
centuries later to discover that his con- 
duct was a glorious display of virtue, 
and to lament that* from Uic iiailty of 
human nature, a man who could perform 
so great an exploit could repent of it 

The writings of these men, and of 
their modem imitators, have produced 
effects which deserve some notice. The 
English have been so long accustomed 
to political speculation, and have en- 
joy^ BO large a measure of practical 


liberty, that such works have produced 
little effect on tlieir minds. Wo have 
classical associations and great names 
of our own which we can confidently 
oppose to the most splendid of ancient 
times. Senate has not to our ears a 
sound so venerable as I’arliament. We 
respect the Great Charter moni than 
the laws of Solon. The Capilol and 
the Forum impress us with Jess awe 
than our own Westminster Hall and 
AVestminster Abbey, tlie place where 
the great men of twenty generations 
have contended, the place where they 
sleep together! The list of warriors 
and statesmen by whom our constitu- 
tion was founded or preserved, from 
Dc Montfort down to Fox, may well 
stand a comparison with the Fasti of 
j Romp. The dying thanksgiving of 
I Sidney is as noble as the libation which 
Thrasca poured to Liberating Jovo : 
and we tliink with far less pleasure of 
Cato tearing (mt his entrails than of 
Russcill saying, as he turned awa}*^ from 
his wife, that the bitterness of death 
was past. Even those parts of our his- 
tory over which, on some accounts, we 
would gladly throw a veil may be 
proudly opposed to those on wliich the 
moralists of antiquity lov(*d most to 
dwell. The enemy of English liberty 
was not murdered by men whom ho 
had pardoned and loaded willi benefits. 
He was not stabbed in the back by 
those who smiled and cringed before his 
face. lie was vanquished on fields of 
stricken battle; he was arraigned, 
sentenced, and executed in the face of 
heaven and earth. Our liberty is 
neither Greek nor Roman ; but essen- 
tially English. It has a character of 
its own, — a character which has taken 
a tinge from' the sentiments of the 
chiva&ous ages, and which accords 
with the peculiarities of our raanners 
and of our insular situation. It has a 
language, too, of it.s own, and a language 
singularly idiomatic, full of meaning to 
ourseljres, scarcely intelligible to stran- 
gers. 

Here, therefore, the effect of books 
such as those which we have been con- 
sidering has been harmless. They have, 
indeed, given currency to many very 
erroneous opinions with respect to an- 
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oient history. They have heated the a revolution productive of much good 
imaginations of boys. They have misled and much evil, tremendous but short- 
tlic judgment and corrupted the taste of lived, evil dearly purchased, but dura- 
some men of letters, such as Akenside ble good. But it would not have been 
and Sir William Jones. But on persons exactly such a revolution. The style, 
engaged in public affairs they have had the accessoriesf would have been in 
very little influence. The foundations many respects different. There would 
of our constitution were laid by men have been less of bombast in language, 
who knew nothing of the Greeks but less of affectation in manner, less of 
that they denied the orthodox proces- solemn trifling and ostentatious sim- 
sion and cheated the Crusaders ; and plicity. The iicts of legislative assem- 
nothing of Rome, but that the Pope blies, and the correspondence of diplo- 
lired there. Those who followed, con- matists, would not have been disgraced 
tented themselves with improving on by rants worthy only of a college de- 
tlio original plan. They found models chimation. The government of a great 
at home ; and therefore they did not and polished nation would not have 
look for til em abroad. But, when en- rendered itself ridiculous by attempting 
lightened men on the Continent began to revive the usages of :i world which 
to think about political reformation, had long passed away, or rather of a 
ha^n’ng no patterns before their eyes in world which had never existed except 
their domestic history, they naturally in the description of a fantastic school 
had recourse to those remains of an- of writers. These second-hand imita- 
tiquity, the study of which is considered tions resembled the originals about as' 
throughout Europe as an important much as the classical feast with which 
part of education. I'he historians of the Doctor in Peregrine Pickle turned 
whom wc have been speaking had been the stomachs of all liis guests resembled 
members of largo eommunities, and one of the suppers of Lucullus in tho 
subjects of absolute sovereigns. He Hall of Apollo. 

it is, Jis we have already said, that they These were mere follies. But the 
commit such gross errors in speaking spirit excited by these writers produced 
of the little republics of antiquity, more serious effi*cts. Tin* greater part 
TJieir works were now read in the spirit of the crimes which disgraced the revo- 
in whicli they had been written. They lution sprung indeed from the relaxation 
W'crc read by men placed in circum- of law, from popular ignorance, from 
stances closely rc*sembJing theu’r own, the remembrance of <past oppression, 
nil acquai Hied with the real nature of from the fear of foreign conquest, from 
liberty, but inclined to believe every- rapacity, from ambition, from party- 
tiling good which could be told respect- spirit. But many atrocious proceedings 
ing it. How powerfully these books must, doubtless, he ascribed to heated 
impressed those speculative reformers, imagination, to perverted principle, to 
is well known to all who have paid any a (listaste for what was vulgar in 
iiltcntion to the French literature of morals, and a passion for what was 
the hist century. But, perhaps, the startling and dubious. Mr. Burke has 
ivriter on whom they produced the touched on this subject with great feli- 
greatest effect was Vittorio Alfieri. In city of expression : •* The gradation of 
some of his plays, particularly in their republic,” says he, “ is laid in 
Virginia, Timoleon, and Bmtu.s the moral paradoxes. All those instances 
Younger, he has even caricatured the 1o be found in history, whether real or 
extravagance of his masters. fabulous, of a doubtful public spirit, at 

It was not strjingo that thp blind, which morality is perplexed, reason is 
thus led by the blind, should .stumble, staggeroil, and from which affrighted 
The transactions of the French Revo- nature recoils, are their chosen and 
lution, in .some measure, took their almost sole examples for the instruction 
character from these works. Without of their youtli.” This evil, we believe, 
the assistance of these works, indeed, a % to bo directly ascribed to the in- 
revolution would fiavo takeai place, — | fluence of the historians whom we 
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haye mentioiMd^ snd thew modem effects adiieh it produced on those who 
imitators. arrived at it by a very di£ferent> road. 

Livy had some faults in common He has something of their ezaggera- 
with these writers. But on the whole tion, something of their cant» some- 
he must be considered as forming a thing of their fondness for anomalies 
dass by himself : no (historian with and Vasm naiura, in morality. Yet 
whom we are acquainted hae shown so even here we perceive a di^rence. 
complete an indifference to truth. He They talk rapturously of patriotism 
seems to have cared only about the and liberty in the abstract. He does 
picturesque effect of his book, and the not seem to think any coun^ but 
honour of his country. On the other Borne deserving of love : nor is it for 
hand, we do not know, in the whole liberty as liberty, but for liberty as a 
range of literature an instance of a part of the Boman instftutions, that he 
bad thing so wdl done. The painting is zealous. 

of the narrative is beyond description Of the concise and elegant accounts 
vivid and graceful. The abundance of of the campaigns of Cssar little can be 
interesting sentiments and splendid said. They are incomparable models 
imagery in the speeches is almost for military despatches. But histories 
miraculous. His mind is a soil which they are not, and do not pretend to be. 
is never over-teemed, a fbuntain which The ancient critics placed Sallust in 
never seems to trickle. It pours forth the same rank with Livy ; and unques- 
^rofhsely ; yet it gives no sign of tionably the small portion of his works 
whaustion. It was probably to this which has come down to us is calcu- 
ezuberanee of thought and language, lated to give a high opinion of his 
always fresh, always sweet, always talents. But his style is not very 
pure, no sooner yielded than repaired, pleasant : and his most powerful work, 
that the critics applied that expression the account of the Conspiracy of Cati- 
which has been so much discussed, line, has rather the air of a clever 
Iwtea uhertas. party pamphlet than that of a history. 

All the merits and all the defects of It abounds with strange inconsisten- 
Livy take a colouring from the charac- cies, which, unexplained as they are, 
ter of his nation. He was a writer necessarily excite doubts as to the fsir- 
pecnliarly Boman ; the proud citizen ness of the narrative. It is true, that 
of a commonwealth which had indeed many circumstances now forgotten may 
lost tho reality of liberty, but which have been familiar to his contempora- 
still sacredly preserved its forms — in ries, and may have rendered passages 
fact the subject of an arbitraiy prince, clear to them which to us appear du- 
but in his own estimation one of the bious and perplexing. But a groat 
masters of the world, with a hxmdred historian should remember that ho 
kings below him, and only the gods writes for distant generations, for men 
above him. He, therefore, looked back who will perceive the apparent con- 
on former times with feelings far tradictions. and will possess no means 
different from those which werw na- of reconciling them. We can only 
turally entertained by his • Greek con- vindicate the fidelity of Sallust at the 
temporaries, and which at a later expense of his skill. But in fact all 
period became general among men of , the information which we h*ave from 
letters throughout tly> Boman Empire. | contemporaries respecting this famous 
He contemplated the past with interest I plot is liable to the same objection, and 
and delight, not because it furnished a is read by discerning men with the 
contrast to the present, but because it same incredulity. It is all on one side. 
Iui4 led to the present. He recurred ! No answer has reached our times. Yet, 
to it, not to lose in proud recollections I on the showing of the accusess, the 
tho sense of -nationfd degradation, but accused seem entitled to acquittal, 
to trace the process of national glory. Catiline, we are told, intrigued with 
It is true that hia veneration for anti-^l ^ Vestal virgin, and murdered his own 
%iuty produced on him some of the son. His house was a den of gamblers 
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and debauchees. No jonng man eoulc There wm, undoubtedly^ a strong party 
cross his threshold without danger to his desirous to change the {^ministration, 
fortune and reputation. Yet this is th( While Pompey held, the command of an 
man with whom. Cicero wasVilling tc army, they c^d not effect their pur- 
coalcsce in a contest for the first mai* pose without preparing means for re- 
gistracy of the republic ; and whom h< polling force. ,if necessaiy, by tbree; 
described, long after the &tal terminaK In all this there is nothing different 
tion of the conspiraf^, as an accom^ from the ordinary practice of Boman 
plished h3Fpocrite^ by whom he had factions. The other charges brought 
himself been deceived, and who had against the conspirators are so inconsis- 
acted with consummate skill the eha- tent and improbable, that we give no> 
racter of a good citizen and a good credit whatever to them. If our readers 
friend. We are told that the plot wa& think this scepticism unreasonable, let 
the most wicked and desperate evei them turn to the contemporary accounts 
known, and, almost in the same breath of the Popish plot. Let then look over 
that the great body of the people, and the votes of Parliament, and the 
many of £e nobles, favoured it ; that speeches of the king ; the charges of 
the richest citizens of Borne were eage; Scroggs, and the harangues of Xhjd nu^ 
for the spoliation of all property, and nagers employed against Strafford. A 
its highest functionaries for the de* person who should form his judgment 
struction of all order ; that Crassus, from these pieces alone would believe 
Ossar, the Prsetor Lentulus, one of the that London was set on fire by th% 
consuls of the year, one of the consuls Papists, and that Sir Edmondbusfr 
elect, were proved or suspected to be Gk^frey was murdered for his religbn. 
engaged in a scheme for subverting Yet these stories are now altogether ez- 
iustitutions to which they owed the ploded. They have been abandoned by 
highest honours, and introducing uni- statesmen to aldermen^ by aldermen to 
versal anarchy. We are told that a cleigymen, by clergymen to old women, 
government, which knew all this^ suf- and by old women to Sir Harcourt Lees, 
fered the conspirator, whose rank, Of the Latin historians, Tacitus was 
talents, djfSL courage, rendered him certainly the greatest His style, in- 
most dongcrons, to quit Borne without deed, is not only faulty in itself, but is, 
molestation. We are told that bond- in some respects, pe^iarly unfit for 
men and gladiators were to be armed historical composition. He carries his 
against the citizens. Yet we find that love of effect far beyond the limits of 
Catiline rejected the slaves who crowded moderation. He tells a fine story 
to enlist in his army, lest, as Sallust finely : but he cannot tell a plain story 
himself expresses it^ ** he should seem plainly. He stimulates till stimulants 
to identify their cause vrith that of the lose their power. Thucydides, as we 
citizens.” Finally, we are' told that the have already observed, relates (binary 
magistrate, who was universally allowed transactions with the unpretending 
to have saved all classes q£ his country- dearness and suednetness of a gazette, 
men from conflagration and massacre, Hisgreatpowers of painting he reserves 
rendered himself so unpopular by his for events ofwhich the sli^test details 
conduct that a marked insult was are interesting. The simplicity of the 
offered to him at tho expiration of his seeing gives additional lustre to the 
office, and a severe punishment inflicted brilliants. There are passages in the 
on him shortly after. narrative of Tacitus superior to the best 

Sallust tells ns, what, indeed, the bich can be quoted from Thucydides, 
letters and speeches of Cic^ero suffi- But they are not enchased and relieved 
dently prove, that some persons con- with the same skill They are far 
aider ^the shocking and atrocious parts more striking when extracted from the 
of the plot as mere inventions of the 'jody of the work to which they belong 
government, designed to excuse its nn- han when they occur in their place, 
constitutional measuresL We mustj and are read in connection! with what 
confess ourselves to be of that opinion, trecedes and follows. 
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In the delineation of cliaracter, Taci' 
tus is unrivalled among historians, and 
has very few superiors among drama- 
tists and novelists. By the delineatior 
of character, we do not mean the prac- 
tice of drawing up epigriunmatic cata- 
logues of good and bad qualities, and 
appending them to the names of emi 
nent men. No writer, indeed, has 
done this more skilfully than Tacitus 
but this is not his peculiar glory. All 
the persons who occupy a large space 
in his works have an individuality of 
character which seems to pervade al] 
their words and actions. We know them 
as if wo had lived with them. Claudius 
Nero, Otho, both the Agrippinas, are 
masterpieces. But Tiberius is 
still higher miracle of art. The histo- 
rian undertook to make us intimately 
acquaint'd with a man singularly diirk 
and inscrutable, — with a man whose 
ztol disposition long remained swathed 
up in intricate folds of factitious vir- 
tues, and over whoso actions the hypo- 
crisy oHiis youth, and the seclusion of 
his old age, threw a singular mystery. 
He was to exhibit the specious qualities 
of the tyrant in a light which might 
render them transpai'ent, and enable 
us at once to perceive the covering and 
the vices which it concealed. He was 
to trace the gradations by which the 
first magistrate of a republic, a senator 
mingling freely in debate, a noble as- 
sociating with his brother nobles, was 
transformed into an Asiatic sultan ; he 
was to exhibit a character, distinguished 
by courage, self-command, and profound 
policy, yet defiled by all 

“ til’ extravagancy 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy.” 

He was to mark the gradual effect of 
advancing age and approaching death 
on this strange compound of strength 
and weakness ; to exhibit the old sove- 
reign of the world sinking into a dotage 
which, though it rendered his appetites 
eccentric, and his temper savage, never 
impaired the powers of his stern and 
penetrating mind — conscious of failing i 
strength, raging with capricious sen- 1 
finality, yet to the last the keenest of . 
observers, the most artful of dissem- ' 
Msra, and tiie most terrible of masters, , 


The task was one of extreme difficulty. 
The execution is almost perfect. 

The talent which is required to write 
history thifti bears a considerable affi- 
nity to the talent of a great dramatist. 
There is one obvious distinction. The 
dramatist creates ; the historian only 
disposes. The difference is not in the 
mode of execution, but in the mode of 
conception. Shakspeare is guided by a 
model which exists in his imagination; 
Tacitus, by a model furnished from 
without. Hamlet is to Tiberius what 
the Laocoon is to the Newton of Rou* 
billiac. 

In this part of his art Tacitus cer- 
tainly had neither equal nor st'cond 
among the ancient historians. Hero- 
dotus, though he wrote in a dramatic 
form, had little of dramatic genius. 
The frequent dialogues which he intro- 
duces give vivacity and movement to 
the narrative, but are not strikingly 
characteristic. Xc'iiophon is fond off 
tolling his readers, at considerable, 
length, what he thought of the personal 
whoso adventures he relates. But ho 
does not show them the men, and en- ' 
able them to judge for themselves. The. 
heroes of Livy are the most insipid of 
all beings, real or imaginaryfthe heroes 
of Plutarch alw'ays excepted. Indeed, 
the manner of Plutarch in this respect 
reminds us of the cookery of those con- 
tinental inns, the horror of English 
travellers, in M^hich a certain nonde- 
script br(ith is kept constantly boiling, 
and copiously poured, without distinc- 
tion, over every dish as it comes up to 
titblc. Thucydides, though at a wide in- 
terval, comes next to Tacitus. His Peri- 
cles, his Nicias, his Cloon, hisBrasidas, 
are happily discriminated. The lines arc 
few, the colouring faint ; but the ge- 
neral air and expression is caught. 

Wo begin, liko the priest in Don 
Quixote’s library, to be tired with tak- 
ing down books one uft(T another for 
leparato judgment, and feel inclined to 
)ass sentence on them in masses. Wo 
iliall therefore, instead of pointing out 
Jio defects and merits of the different 
modern historians, state generally in 
what particulars they have surpassed 
|heir predecessors, and in what we 
iouceive them to have failed. 
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They have certainly been, in one small progress, and at another time 
sense, far more strict in their adherence have advanced far ; but that at one 
to truth than most of th^Greek and time it sho^d have been stationary, 
Roman writei-s. They do not think and at anotter time constantly pro- 
themselvcs entitled to render their ceeding. In taste and imagination, in 
narrative interesting by introducing the spaces of 'style, in the arts ot por- 
descriptions, conversations, and ha* suasion, in <^he magnificence of public 
rangues which have no existence but in works, the ancients were at least our 
their own imagination. This improve- equals. They reasoned as justly as our- 
mont was gradually introduced. His- selves on subjects which required pure 
tory commenced among the modern na- demonstratio Rut in the moral 
tions of Europe, as it had commenced sciences they made scarcely any ad- 
among the Greeks, in romance. Erois- vance. During the long period which 
sart was our Herodotus. Italy was to elapsed between llie fifth century 
Europe what Athens w'as to Greece, before the Christian era and the fiftn 
In Italy, therefore, a more accurate centuiy after it little perceptible pro- 
and manly mode of narration was early gress was made. All the metaphysical 
introduced. Machiavelli and Guicci- discoveries of all the philosophers, from 
ardini, in imitation of Livy and the time of Socrates to the northern 
Thucydides, composed speeches for invasion, are not to be compared in 
tJteir historical personages. But, as importance with those whicli have been 
the classical enthusiasm which distin- made in England eveiy fifty 3 ^cars 
guished the age of Lorenzo and Leo since the time of Elizabeth. There is 
gradually subsided, this absurd practice not the least reason to believe that the 
was abandoned. In France, wo fear, it principles of government, legislation, 
still, in some degree, keeps its ground, and political economy, were better un- 
In our (jwn country, a writ(‘r who lorstood in the time of Augustus Caesar 
should venture on it woidd b(^ laughed than in the time of Pericles. In our 
to scorn. Wh(‘ther the historians of own country, the sound doctrines of 
the last two centuries toll more truth trade and jurisprudence have been, 
tlian those ’of antiquity, may perhaps within the lifetime of a single genera- 
be doubted. Rut it is quUe certain tion, dimly hinted, boldly propounded, 
that they tell fewer falsehoods. defended, systematised, adopted by all 

In the philosophy of history, the reflecting men of Jill parties, quoted in 
moderns have very far aurpa.s.scd the legislative assemblies, incor^^orated into 
ancients. It is not, indeed, strange laws and treaties, 
that the Gre(‘ks and Romans should To what is this change to ])e attri- 
not have carried the science of govern buled ? Partly, no doubt, to the dis- 
ment, or any other experimental covery of printing, a. discovery which 
science, so far as it has been carried has not only diffused knowledge widedy, 
cur time ; for the experimental sciences but, as we have already observed, has 
are generally in a state of progression, also introduced into reasoning a preci- 
They were better understood in the sion unknown in those ancient commu- 
soventcenth century lliaii in the six- nities, in which information was, for 
teeiith, and in the eighteenth century the most part, conveyed orally. There 
than in the seventeenth. But this was, wo suspeel, another cause, less 
constant improvement, tins natural bvioiis, but stil^ more powerful, 
growth of knowledge*, will not altogc- The spirit of the two most famous 
ther account for the immense superi- nations of antiquity was remarkably 
ority of the modern writers. »The dif- xclusive. In the time of Homt*r the 
ference is a difference not in degree Greeks had not begun to consider them - 
but of kind. It is not merely that selves as a distinct race. They still 
now principles have been discovered, looked with something of childisli won- 
but that now faculties seem to be ex- der and awe on the riches and wisdom 
erted. It is not that at one time thej d Sidon and Egypt. From what caiises,. 
human intellect should have made but md by what gra^tions, their feelings 
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underwent a change, it is not easy to ite learned men, and ^pded ito 

Their hietorr, ftom the toiy. Yet he geenw to have fought 
Troian to the Persian wtf, is covered its htoraturmvalaable only for the ^ 
ol»cmV broke" «i>lyl>y dim pose of iUu^ting its antiquities H« 
and Bcattercd gleams of truth. But it reading appears to have been M^ed 
is certain that a great alteration took to ite puhhc records and to a few old 
Dlace They regarded themsdves as a annalists. and but o^e, if 

wpaiute peipl^ They had common remember n^tly, he quotes Ennius, to 
reunions rites, and common principles solve a question of rtymdogy. He has 
of rahlie law, in which foreigners had written much on toe art ora^ 
no part In all their political systems, yet he has not mentioned the name at 
monarchical, aristocratical, and demo- Cioero. e. j 4 . ™ 

cratical, there was a strong family like- The Bomans submitted to ^ 
ness. After toe retreat of Xerxes and teMons of a race ^ich they desp^A 
toe fall of Mardoniiis, national pride Their epic poet, while he cl^ed for 
rendered toe separation between toe them pre-eminence “ 8 ^ 

Qreeks and toe barbarians complete, vemment and w^.acknowiedged them 
The conquerors considered themselves infenonty in t^, eloqurac^ and 
men of a superior breed, men who, in science. Men of letto 
tocir intorco^ with neighbouring na- understand toe Grok language bette 
tions, were to teach, and not to learn, than their own. Pompomns 
Thev looked for nothing out of them- the honour of becoming an Atoraim, 
selvto Theyborrowednotoing. They hyintellectud mturalisatao^ to aU toe 
trinaUtod nothing. We cannot call to distinctioM wtoch wiro to 
mind a. siligle exfression of any Greek in the political contests of Hm 

writer Serth^ toe age of August great faend ^mpos^ 
indicating an opinion that anything memoirs. B “J^eU 
worth reSdng c^d be written in any trarch conmder^ that WtiM 
ImiguageexdpthiBOwn. Thefeelings gnage in which his sonnets^ wntto^ 
sprung W national glory were as a barWis jargon and 
not altogether oxtingnished by na- bm femeto toose wrottoedLatm h^ 
tinn They were fondly meters which, during the 1^ four cen- 
Swrishedthrongh ages of slavery and times, have scarcely found four ^ers. 
ahame. The l^t^ of Borne her- 
self was regarded with contempt by *> 1 * 

those who Ld fled before her arms, forngue m compai^ mth toe 
and who bowed beneath her fesces. The ^jutora ^ 

Voltaire says, in one of his six thou- pemod. Julian 

sand pamphlets, toat he was the flrst Greek language as Fredenc tbe ^t 
person whS told the French that Eng- to toe French: and 

Gudhadprodneedeminentmen besides could 

toe Duke of Marlboiougli. Down to in toe dialect of the state which he 
a very late period, the Greeks seem to ruled. 

have stood in n«id of similar infer- Even those lUtin wnters who ^ 
mation with respect to their maaters. not carry this action so to loo^ 
With Panins iEmiUns, SyUa, and on Oreera as the 
Ctssar they were well Hcquainted. But ledge. Prim Greece ' J 
toe notions which they entertained re- meaanres of their poetry, an^ 

Cicero and W were, pro- all of poetry toat can be impo^ 
unlike those which Boileau From Gitow they Wwed toe p^- 
mav oave formed about Shakspearo. eiples and the vocabulary of their pto- 
^Tuins lived ill the most splendid losophy. To the 
ase of JAtin poetry and eloquence, nations they do not seem tob"^® P*“ 
^ was a eritift and, after toe manner toe slightest a^nbon. The sacr^ 
hlsace. anable^tic. He studied books of toe Hebrews, for example, 
toe language of Borne, associated with hooks whidi, eonsidBred merely as 
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hnman compositioiis, am invaluable to 
the critic, the antiquarian, and the 
philosopher, seem to have been utterly 
unnoticed by them. The^eculiaritieB 
of Judaism, ^and the rapid growth of 
Christianity, attracted their notice. 
They made war gainst the Jews. 
They made laws against the Christians. 
But they never opened the books of 
Mosea Juvenal quotes the Pentateuch 
with censure. The author of the trea- 
tise on the Sublime ’* quotes it with 
praise : but both of them quote it erro- 
neously. When we consider what sub- 
lime poetry, what curious history, what 
striking and peculiar views of the Di- 
vine nature and of the social duties of 
men, are to be found in the Jewish 
scriptures, when we consider that two 
sects on which the attention of the 
government was constantly dzed ap- 
pealed to those scriptures as the rule of 
their faith and practice, this indifference 
is astonishing. The fket seems to be, 
that the Greeks admired only them- 
selves, and that the Romans admired 
only themselves and the Greeks. Lite- 
rary men turned away with disgust 
from modes of thought and expression 
so widely different from all that they 
had been accustomed to admire. The 
effect was narrowness and sameness of 
thought. Their minds, if we may so 
express ourselves, bred in and in, and 
were accordingly cursed with barren- 
ness and degeneracy. Ko extraneous 
beauty or vigour was engrafted on the 
decaying stock. By an exclusive at- 
tention to one class of phenomena, by 
an exclusive taste fbr one species of 
excellence, the human inteUect was 
stunted. Occasional coincidences were 
turned into general rules. Prejudices 
were confounded with instincts. On 
man, as he was found in a particular 
state of society — on government, as it 
had existed in a particular comer of 
the world, many just observations were 
made ; but of man as man, or govern- 
ment as government, little vgis known. 
Philosophy remained stationary. Slight 
chan es, sometimes for the worse and 
sometimes for the better, were made in 
the superstructure. But nobody thought 
of examining the foundations. % 
The vast despotism of the Caesars, 


gradually effiicing all national peculi- 
arities, andi assimilating the remotest 
provinces of the empire to each other, 
augmented the eril At the close of 
the third century after Christy the 
prospects of mankind were fearfully 
dreary. A system of etiquette, as 
pompously frivolous as that of the Es- 
curiu, hud been established. A sove- 
reign almost invisible ; a crowd of 
dignitaries minutely distin^ished by 
bfi^es and titles ; rhetoricians who 
said nothing hut what had been said 
ten ^ousand times ; schools in which 
nothing was taught hut what had been 
known for ages : such was the machi- 
nery provided for the government and 
instruction of the most enlightened part 
of the human race. That great com- 
munity was then in danger of expe- 
riencing a calamity far more terrible 
than any of the quick, inflammatory, 
destroying maladies, to which nations 
are liable, — a totteri ng, drivelling, para- 
lytic longevity, the immortalily of the 
Struldbmgs, a Chinese civilisation. It 
would be easy to indicate many points 
of resemblance between the subjects of 
Diocletian and the people of that Ce- 
lestial Empire, where, during many 
centuries, nothing has been learned or 
unlearned; where government^ where 
education, where the whole ^stem of 
life, is a ceremony ; where knowledge 
forgets to increase and multiply, and, 
like the talent buried in the earth, or 
the pound wrapped up in the napkin, 
experiences neither waste nor augmen- 
tation. 

The torpor was broken by two great 
revolutions, the one moral, the other 
political, the one from within, the other 
from without. The victory of Chris- 
tianity over Pa^nism, considered with 
relation to this subject only, was of 
great importance. It overtimiw the 
old system of morals ; and with it much 
of the old system of metaphysics. It 
furnished the orator with new topics of 
declamation, and the logician with new 
points of controversy. Above all, it 
introduced a new principle, of whic^ 
the operation was constantly felt in 
every pait of society. It stirred the 
stagnant mass from the inmost depths. 
It excited all the passions of a stormy 
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democracy in the quiet and listless po- 
pulation of an overgrown e]|jipire. Th< 
fear of heresy did what tje sense ol 
oppression could not do; lit changed 
men, accustomed to be turned over lik- 
sheep from tyrant to tyrant, into de 
voted partisans and obstinate rebels. 
The tones of an eloquence which had 
bpen silent for ages resounded from the 
pulpit of Gregory. A spirit which had 
been extinguished on the plains of 
Pliilippi revived in Athanasius anc; 
Ambrose. 

Yet even this remedy was not sujffi- 
ciently violent for the disease. It did 
not prc'\’ent the empire of Constantino- 
ple from relapsing, after a short pa- 
roxysm of excitement., into a state c ‘ 
stupefaction, to which history furnishe 
scarcely any parallel. We there find 
that a polished society, a society in 
which a most intricate and elaborate 
system of jurisprudence w'as estab- 
lished, in which the arts of luxury were 
well understood, in which the w'orks of 
the great ancient writers were preserv’ed 
and studied, existed for nearly a thou- 
sand years w'ithoiit making one great 
discovery in science, or producing one 
book which is read by any but curious 
inquirers. There were tumults, too, 
and coutroversies, and w'ars in abun- 
dance: and these things, bad as they are 
in themselves, have generally been fa- 
vourable to the progress of the intellect. 
But here they tormented without sti- 
mulating. The waters were troubled ; 
but no healing influence desctjnded. 
The agitations resembled the grinnings 
and writhings of a galvanised corpse, 
not the struggles of an athletic man. 

From this miserahle state the West- 
ern Empire w'as saved hy the fiercest 
and most destroying visitation with 
which God has ever chastened liis crea- 
tures — the invasion of the Northern 
nations. Such a cure was required for 
such a distemper. TheiRre of London, 
it has beefi observed, vras a blessing. 
It burned down the city ; but it burned 
out the pL'igue. The same may be said 
{•the tremendous devastation of the 

man dominions. It annihilated the 
noisome recesses in which lurked the 
jeeds of great moral maladies ; it chiared 
an. atmosphere fatal to the hoidtli and 


vigour of the human mind. It cost 
Europe a thousand years of barbarism 
to escape the fate of China. 

At length^he terrible purification 
was accomplished ; and the second civi- 
lisation of mankind commenced, under 
circumstances which aflTorded a strong 
security that it would never retrograde 
and never pause. Europe was now a 
great federal community. Her nu- 
merous states were united by the easy 
lies of international law and a common 
religion. Their institutions, their lan- 
guages, their manners, their tastes in 
literature, flieip modes of education, 
were widely different. Their connection 
was close enough to allow of mutual 
observation and improvement, yet not 
so close as to dcistroy the idioms of na- 
tional opinion and feeling. 

The balance of moral and intellectual 
influence thus established between the 
nations of Europe is far more important 
than the balance of political power. 
Indeed, we are inclined to think that 
the latter is valuable i3rincipally be- 
cause it t(‘nds to maintain the former. 
The civilised world has thus been pre- 
served from ail uniformity of character 
fatal to all improA'cment, Every part 
of it has been illuminated with light 
reflected from every other. Competi- 
tion has produced activit y where mono- 
poly would have produced sluggishness. 
Tho number of experiments in moral 
science w'hich the speculator has an 
opportunity of witnessing has been in- 
creased beyond all calcuhilion. Society 
and human nature, instead*' of being 
seen in a single point of view, are pre- 
lented to him under ten thousand 
diflfbrent aspec^. By obsi'rving the 
manners of surrounding nations, by stu- 
dying their literature, by comparing it 
with tliat of his own country and of the 
ncient republics, he is enabled to cor- 
rect those errors into which th(! most 
sicute men must fall when they reason 
rom a single species to a genus. He 
earns to i^stinguish what is local from 
what is universal; what is transitory 
rom what is eternal ; to discriminate 
betwe(!n exceptions and rules ; to trace 
/he operation of disturbing causes ; to 
» 2 parate those general principles which 
ire always true and eveiywhcre appli- 
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cable from the accidental circumstances 
with w-hich, in every community, they 
lire blended, and with which, in an 
isolated community, they are confounded 
by the most philosophical mind. 

Hence it is that, in generalisation 
the writers of modem times have fa' 
surpassed those of antiquity. The his- 
torians of our own country are un 
equalled in depth and precision of rea- 
son; and, even in the works of oui 
mere compilers, we often meet with 
speculations beyond the reach of Thucy- 
dides or Tacitus. 

Blit it must, at the same time, be ad- 
mitted that tlicy have characteristic 
faults, so closely connected with their 
characteristic merits, and of such mag- 
nitude, that it may well be doubtec* 
whether, on the whole, this departmen 
of literature has gained or lost during 
the last tw'o-and-twenfy centuries. 

The best historians of later times 
have been seduced from iruth, not by 
their imagination, but by their reason. 
Th(‘y far execjl their predecessors in 
the art of deducing general priiieiplef 
from facts. But unhappily they have 
falh'D into the error of distorting 
facts to suit g(‘neral principles. They 
arrive at a theory from looking at 
some of tlie phenomena ; and the re- 
maining phenomena they strain 
curtail to suit the theory. For this 
purpose it is not iiecessar}' that they 
should assert what is absolutely fulst 
for all questions in morals and politics 
arc questions of comparison and degree. 
Any proposition which does not involve 
a contradiction in terms may by pos- 
sibility be true ; and, if all the circum- 
stances which raise a probability in its 
favour bo stated and enforced, and 
tliosc w'liich lead to an opposite con- 
clusion be omitted or lightly passed 
over, it may appear to be demonstrated. 
In every human character and trans- 
action there is a mixture of good and 
evil : a little exaggeration, a little sup- 
pression, a judicious use of^ epithets, a 
watchful and searching scepticism with 
respect to the evidence on one side, a 
convenient credulity with respect to 
oveiy report or tradition on the other, 
may easily make a saint of Laud, 
tyrant of Henry the Fourth. 


This species of misrepresentation 
abounds in the most valuable w’orks 
of modern tiistorians. Herodotus tells 
his story lijte a slovenly witness, who, 
heated by partialities and prejudices, 
unacquainted with the established rules 
of evidence, and uninstructed as to the 
obligations of his oath, confounds what 
he imagines with what he has seen and 
heard, and brings out facts, reports, 
conjectures, and fancies, in one mass. 
Hume is an accomplished advocate. 
Without positively assorting mucli more 
than he can prove, ho gives prominence 
to all the circumstances wh ich support li is 
case ; he glides lightly over tliose which 
are unfavourable to it ; his own wit- 
nesses arc applauded and encouraged ; 
the statements which seem to throw 
discredit on them are controvorti'd ; the 
contradictions into which they fall are 
explained awa}-^ ; a clear and connected 
abstract of their evidence is given. 
Everything that is offered on the other 
side is scrutinised with the utmost 
severity ; every suspicious circumstance 
is a ground for comment and invective ; 
what cannot be denied is extenuated, 
or passed by without notice; conces- 
ions even are sometimes made: but 
this insidious candour only increases 
the effect of the vast mass of sophistry. 

Wo have mentioned Hume as the 
ablest and most popular writer of his 
class ; but the charge which we have 
brought against him i.s one to which all 
our most distinguished historians are 
n some degree obnoxious. Gibbon, in 
particular, deserves very severe censure. 
Of all thfj numerous culprits, however, 
none is more deeply guilty than Mr. 
Mitford. We willingly acknowledge 
he obligations which are due to his 
,alents and industry. The modern 
historians of Greece had been in the 
habit of writing as if the world had 
earned nothi^ new during the last 
lixteen hundrea years. Instead of il- 
lustrating the events which they nar- 
rated by the philosophy of a more 
^lightened age, they judged of anti- 
juity by itself alone. They seemed to 
,hink that notions, long driven froin 
!\ery other corner of literature, had a 
irescriptive right to occupy this last 
fastness. They considered all the an- 
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cient historians as equally authentic. 
They scarcely made any distinction 
between him who relat^ erents at 
which he had himself beeif present and 
him who Uve hundred years after com- 
posed a philosophic romance for a 
society which had in the interval under- 
gone a complete change. It was all 
Greek, and all true! The centuries 
which separated Plutarch from Thucy- 
dides seemed as nothing to men who 
lived in an age so remote. The distance 
of time produced an error similar to that 
which is sometimes produced by dis- 
tance of place. There are many good 
ladies who think that all the people in 
India live together, and who charge a 
friend setting out for Calcutta with kind 
messages to Bombay. To EolHn and 
Barthelemi, in the same manner, all 
the classics were contemporaries. 

Mr. Mitford certainly introduced 
great improvements ; he showed us that 
men who wrote in Greek and Latin 
sometimes told lies ; he showed us that 
ancient history might be related in 
such a manner as to furnish not only 
allusions to schoolboys, but important 
lessons to statesmen. From that love 
of theatrical effect and high-fown sen 
timent which had poisoned almost 
every other work on the same subject 
his book is perfectly free. But his 
passion for a theory as false, and far 
more ungenerous, led him substantially 
to violate truth in every page. State- 
ments unfavourable to democracy are 
made with unhesitating confidence, and 
with the utmost bitterness of language. 
Every charge brought against a mo- 
narch or an aristocracy is sifted with 
the utmost care. If it cannot be denied, 
somepalliating supposition is suggested; 
or we arc at least reminded that some 
circurnsttmees now unknown mat/ have 
justified what at present appears unjus- 
tifiable. Two events are reported by 
the same author in thoHiame sentence ; 
their truth rests on the same testimony; 
but the one supports the darling hy- 
pothesis, and the other seems incon- 
sistent with it. The one is taken and 
the other is left 

The practice of ^storting narrative 
into a conformity with theoiy is a vice 
'Hot so unfavourable as at first sight it 


may appear to the interests of political 
science. W e have compared the writers 
who indulge in it to advocates; and 
we may add, that their conflicting fSal- 
lacies, like those of advocates, correct 
each other. It has always been held, 
in the most enlightened nations, that a 
tribunal will decide a judicial question 
most fairly when it has heard two able 
men argue, as unfairly as possible, on 
the two opposite sides of it; and we 
are inclined to think that this opinion 
is just. Sometimes, it is true, superior 
fdoquence and dexterity will make the 
worse appear the better reason ; but it 
is at least certain that the judge will 
be compelled to contemplate the case 
under two different aspects. It is cer- 
tain that no important consideration 
will altogether escape notice. 

This is at present the state of history. 
The poet laureate appears for the 
Church of England, Lingard for the 
Church of Borne. Brodie has moved 
to set aside the verdicts obtained by 
Hume ; and the cause in which Mitford 
succeeded is, we understand, about to 
be reheard. In the midst of these dis- 
putes, however, history proper, if wo 
may use the term, is disappearing. 
The high, grave, impartial summing up 
of Thucydides is nowhere to bo found. 

While our historians are practising 
all the arts of controversy, they miser- 
ably neglect the art of narration, the 
art of interesting the affections and pre- 
senting pictures to the imagination. 
That a writer may produce these effects 
without violating truth is sufficiently 
proved by many excellent biographical 
works. The immense popularity which 
well-written books of this kind have 
acquired deserves the serious considera- 
tion of historians. Voltaire’s Charles 
the Twelfth, Marmontel’s Memoirs, 
Boswell's Life of Johnson, Southey's 
account of Nelson, are perused with 
delight by the most frivolous and in- 
dolent. Whenever any tolerable book 
)f the same description makes its ap- 
pearance, ^che circulating libraries are 
mobbed ; the book societies are in com- 
motion ; the new novel lies uncut ; the 
magazines and newspapers fill their 
columns with extracts. In the mean- 
iime histories of great empires, written 
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men of eminent abilitj, lie unread 
on the Bhelvee of ostentatious libraries. 

The writers of history seem to enter- 
tain an aristocratical contempt for the 
writers of memoirs. They think 
beneath the dimity of men who de- 
scribe the revolutions of nations to dwell 
on the details which constitute th< 
charm of biography. They have im- 
posed on themselves a code of conven- 
tional decencies as absurd as that which 
has been the bane of the French drama. 
The most characteristic and interesting 
circumstances are omitted or softened 
down, because, as we are told, they are 
too trivial for the majesty of history. 
The majesty of history seems to re- 
semble the majesty of the poor King of 
Spain, who died a martyr to ceremony 
because the proper dignitaries were not 
at hand to render him assistance. 

That histoiy wouJd be more amusing 
if this etiquette were relaxed will, we 
suppose, be acknowledged. Sut would 
it be less dignified or less useful? 
What do we mean when we say that 
one past event is important and another 
insignificant ? No past event has any 
intrinsic importance. The knowledge 
of it is valuable only as it leads us to 
form just calculations with respect to 
the future. A history which does not 
serve this purpose, though it may bo 
filled with battles, treaties, and com- 
motions, is as ii.selcsB as the series of 
turnpike tickets collected by Sir Mat- 
thew Mite. 

Let us suppose that Lord Clarendon, 
instead of filling hundreds of folio 
pages with copies of state papers, in 
which the same assertions and contra- 
dictions are repeated till the reader is 
oveipowered with weariness, had con- 
descended to be the Boswell of the 
Long Parliament. Let us suppose that 
he had exhibited to us the wise and lofty 
self-government of Hampden, leading 
while he seemed to follow, and pro- 
pounding unanswerable arguments in 
the strongest forms with tlie modest 
air of an inquirer anxious for informa- 
tion; tlie delusions which misled the 
noble spirit of Vane ; the coarse fana- 
ticism which concealed the yet loftier 
genius of Cromwell, destined to control^ 
a mutinous army and a factious people. 


to abase the flag of Holland, to arrest 
the victorioim arms of Sweden, and to 
hold the baljpce firm between the rival 
monarchies «If France and Spain. Let 
ns suppose that he had made his Cava- 
liers and Eoqndheads talk in their own 
style ; that ho had reported some of the 
ribaldry of Rupert’s pages, and some of 
the cant of Harrison and Fleetwood. 
Would not his work in that case have 
been more interesting ? Would it not 
have been more accurate ? 

A history in which every particular 
incident may be true may on the 
whole be false. The circumstanees 
which have most influence on the hap- 
piness of mankind, the changes of 
manners and morals, the transition of 
communities from poverty to wealth, 
from knowledge to ignorance, from 
ferocity to humanity — ^these are, for 
the most part^ noiseless revolutions. 
Their progress is rarely indicated by 
what historians are pleased to call im- 
portant events. They are not achieved 
by armies, or enacted by senates. 
They are sanctioned by no treaties, 
and recorded in no archives. They 
are carried on in every school, in every 
hurch, behind ten thousand counters, 
at ten thousand firesides. The upper 
current of society presents no certain 
criterion by which we can judge of the 
direction in which the under current 
flows. We re.'wi of defeats and vic- 
tories. But we know that nations 
may be miserable amidst victories and 
prosperous amidst defeats. Wo read 
if the fall of wise ministers and of the 
rise of profligate favourites. But we 
must remember how small a propor- 
'on the good or evil effected by a 
single statesman can boar to the good 
or evil of a great social system. 

Bishop Watson compares a geologist 
/> a gnat mounted on an elephant, and 
aying down theories as to the whole 
nteriial structure of the vast animal, 
rom the phenomena of the hide. The 
;omparison is unjust to the geologists ; 
ut it IS very applicable to those histo- 
'ians who write as if the body politic 
vero homogeneous, who look only on 
he surface of affaigF, and never think 
if the mighty and varioup organisa- 
•ion which lies deep below. 
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In the works of such writers a: buildings, public men, and public cere- 
these, England, at the close of th< monies. But of the rust and complex 
Seven Years’ War, is i£l the highes system of society, of the fine shades of 
state of prosperity : at tie close of th national character, of the practical ope- 
American war she is in a miserable ration of government and laws, he 
and degraded condition ; as if the knows nothing. He wdio would under- 
people w'ere not on the whole as rich, stand these things rightly must not 
as well governed, and as well educates confine his observations to'palaces and 
at the latter period as at the former, solemn days. He must see ordinary 
We have read books called Histories o1 men as they appear in tlieir ordinary 
England, under the reign of George business and in their ordinary plca- 
thc Second, in which the rise of Me sure.s. He must mingle in the crowds 
thodism is not even mentioned. A of the exchange and the coifee- house, 
hundred years hence this breed ot He must obtain admittance to the con- 
authors will, we hope, be extinct. Ii vivial table and the domestic hearth, 
it should still exist, the late ministf'ria] He must hear with vulgar expressions, 
interregnum will be described in term.* He must not shrink from exploring 
which will seem to imply that all go- even the retreats of misery. He w’ho 
vernment was at an end ; that thi wishes to understand the condition of 
social contrjKst was annulled ; and that mankind in former ages must proceed 
the hand of every man was against his on the same principle. If h<* attends 
neighbour, until the wisdom and virtue only to public transactions, to wars, 
of the new cabinet educe* I order out of congresses, and debates, his studies 
the chaos of anarchy. We arc quite will be as unprofitable as the travels of 
certain that misconceptions as gross those imperial, royal, and serene sove- 
prcvail at this moment respecting many reigns who form their jiulpnent of our 
important parts of our annals. island from having gone in state to a 

The effect of hi.storical reading few fine sights, and from having held 
analogous, in many respects, to that formal conferences with a few great 

5 reduced by foreign travel. The stu- offieers. 

ent, like .the tourist, is transported The perfect historian is he in whoso 
into a new state of society. He work the character and spirit of an ago 
new fu.shions. Ho hears new modes is exhibited in miniature. He relates 
of expression. His mind is enlarged ao fact, ho attributes no expression to 
by contemplating the wide diversities his characters, whicli is not aiithenti- 
of laws, of morals, aiul of manners, ^ated by sufficient testimony. Ihit, by 
But men may travel far, and return udicious selection, rejection, and ar- 
with minds as contracted as if they rangemont, ho gives to truth those at- 
had never stirred from thoir own tractions which have been usurped by 
market-town. In tho same manner, fiction. In his narrative a duo subor- 
mcn may know the dates of many dinatiou is observed: some transac- 
battlcs and the genealogici;} of many ‘iions are prominent; others retire, 
royal houses, and yet bo no wiser. But tho scale on which he represents 
Most people look at past times as hem is increased or diminished, not 
princes look at foreign countries. More according to tho dignity of the per- 
t,han one illustrious stranger has landed ions concerned in them, but accord- 
on our island amidst the shouts of a ng to tho degree in which they elu- 
mob, has dined with, the king, has lidate the condition of .society and 
hunted with the master of the stag- he nature of man. He shows us the 
hounds, has scon the guards reviewed, sourt, the camp, and tho senate. But 
and a knight of the garter installed, ie showi^ us also the nation. He con- 
has cantered along Eegent Street has dders no anecdote, no peculiarity of 
visited St. Paul’s, and noted down its manner, no familiar saying, a.s too in- 
dimensions ; an(^^as then departed, ignificant for his notice which is not 
thinking that ho has seen England. J oo insignificant to illustrate the opera- 
te hac^ in fact^ seen a few public jtionoflaws, of religion, and of education. 
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and to mark the progress of the human 
mind. Men will not merely be de- 
scribed, but will be made intimately 
known to iis. The changes of manners 
^ill be indicated, not merely by a few 
general phrases or a few extracts 
from statistical documents, but by 
appropriate images presented in ereiy 
line. 

If a man, such as we are supposing, 
should write the histoiy of England, 
lie would assuredly not omit the battles, 
the sieges, the negotiations, the sedi- 
tions, the ministerial changes. But 
with these he would intersperse the 
details which are the charm of histori- 
cal romances. At Lincoln Cathedral 
there is a beautiful painted window, 
which was made by an apprentice Oui 
of the pieces of glass which had bee 
rejected by his master. It is so fa 
superior .to every other in the church 
that, according to the tradition, the 
vanquished artist killed himself from 
mortification. Sir Walter Scott, in the 
same manner, has used those fragments 
of trutli which historians have scorn 
fully thrown behind them in a manner 
which may W(‘ll excite their envy. He 
has constructed out of their gleaning] 
works which, even considered as his- 
tories, are scarcely less valuable than 
theirs. Bui a truly 'great historian 
would riHilaim tliose materials which 
the novelist has appropriated. The 
history of tJie govemmtmt, and the 
history of the people, would bo ex- 
hibited in tliat mode in which alone 
they can be exhibited justly, in inse- 
parable conjunction and intermixture. 
We should not then have to look for 
the wars and votes of tlic Puritans in 
Clarendon, and for their phraseology 
in Old Mortality ; for one half of King 
James in Hume, and for the other half 
in the Fortunes of Nigel. 

The early part of oui: imaginary his- 
toiy would bo rich with cxilouring from 
romance, ballad, and chronicle. We 
should find ourselves in the company of 
knights such as those of Froi^art, and 
of pilgrims such as those who rode 
with Chaucer from the Tabard. So- 
ciety would be shown from the highest 
to the lowest,— from the royal cloth of 
state to the den of the outlaw ; from the^ 


throne of the legate, to the chimney- 
comer where the begging friar regaled 
himself. Fibers, minstrels, crusa- 
ders, — ^the sdtely monastery, with the 
good cheer in its refectory and the 
high-mass in its chapel, — the manor- 
house, with its* hunting and hawking, — 
the toitmatrient, with the heralds and 
ladies, the trumpets' and the cloth of 
gold, — would give truth and life to the 
representation. We should perceive, 
in a thousand slight touches, the im- 
portance of the privileged burgher, and 
the fierce and haughty spirit which 
swelled imder the collar of the de- 
graded villaiu. The revival of letters 
would not merely be described in a few 
magnificent periods. Wc should dis- 
cern, in innumerable particulars, the 
fermentation of mind, the eager appetite 
for knowledge, which distinguished the 
sixteenth from the fifteenth century. 
In the Reformation we should see, not 
merely a schism which changed the 
ecclesiastical constitution of England 
and the mutual relations of the Euro- 
pean powers, but a moral war which 
raged in every family, which set the 
father against the son, and the sou 
against the father, the mother against 
tlie daughter, and the daughter against 
the mother. Henry would be painted 
with the skill of Tacitus. Wc should 
have the change of his character from 
his profuse and joyous youth to his 
savage and imperious old age. We 
should perceive the gradual progress 
of selfish and tyrannical passions in a 
mind not naturally insensible or un- 
'enerous; and to the last wc should 
detect some remains of that open and 
noble temper which endeared him to n 
people whom ho oppressed, struggling 
with the hardness qf despotism and 
he irritability of disease. We should 
ice ^izabeth in all her weakness 
,nd in all her strength, surrounded 
)y the handsom# favonrites whom she 
ever trusted, and the wise old states- 
men 'Whom she never dismissed, uni- 
ing in herself the most contradictory 
[ualities of both her parents,— the co- 
juetiy, the caprice, the petty mklice of 
iune,— the haughty ^"d resolute spirit 
Henry. have no hesitation 

saying that a great artist inight 
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produce a portrait of this remarkable 
woman at feast as striking as that in 
the novel of Kf *11 il worth, Iwithont em- 
ploying a single trait not TOthenticated 
by ample testimony. In the meantime, 
wo should Hep arts cultivated, wealth 
accumiiUiteil, the conveniences of life 
improvc'd. We sliould seo the keeps, 
where nobles, insecure themselves, 
spread insecurity around them, gra- 
dually giving place to the halls of 
peaceful opulence, to the oriels of Long- 
leat, and the stately pinnacles of Bur- 
leigh. Wc should see towns extended, 
deserts cultivated, the hamlets of fisher- 
men turned into wealthy havens, the* 
meal of the peasant improv(‘d, and his 
hut more commodiously furnishtsl. We 
should see those opinions and feelings 
which produced the great struggle 
against the house of Stuart slowly 
growing up in the bosom of privat(‘ 
families, before they manifr'sted them- | 
selves in parliamentaiy debates. Thou 
would come the civil war. Those 
skirmishes on which Clarendon dwell 
so minutely would bo told, as Thucy 
didos w'ould have told them, uith per- 
spicuous conciseness. Tiny nrc* merely 
connecting links. But the great clia- 
racteristics of the age, tin* loyal enthu- 
siasm of tliP brave English gentry, 
the fierce licentiousness of the swearing, 
dicing, clruiikt ‘11 reprobates, whose ex- 
cesses disgraced tlie royal cause, — the 
austerity of the Presbyterian Sabbaths 
in the city, the extravagance, of the 
independent preachers in the camp, 
the precise garb, the severe counte- 
nance, tho petty sciiiples, the affected 
accent, the absurd names and phrases 
which marked the Puritans, — the 
valour, the policy, the public spirit, 
which lurked beneath these ungrace- 
ful disguises,— the dreams of the rav- 
ing Pifl h-nionarchy-man. the drtams, 
scarcely less wild, of the philosophic 
republican, — all the.se f;ould enter into 
thojrepresentation, andrenderit at once 
exact and more striking. 

‘^e instruction derived from histozy 


I thus written would b' of a vivid and 
practical character. It would be re- 
ceived by the imagination as well as by 
the reason. It would b(‘ not merely 
traced on the mind, but branded into 
it. Many truths, too, would be learn- 
ed, which can be learned in no other 
manner. As the history of states 
is generally written, the greatest, and 
most momentous revolutions seem to 
come upon them like supernatural in- 
flictions, -without warning or cause. 
But the fact is, that such revolutions 
arc almost always the consequences of 
moral changes, which have gradually 
passt'd on the mass of the community, 
and which originally proceed far before 
their pragress is indicated by any pub- 
lic measure. An intimate knowledge 
of tho domestic history of nations is 
tlieroforc absolutely necessary to the 
prognosis of political events. A nar- 
rative, defective in this respect, is as 
useless as a medical treatise wliich 
should pass by all the symptoms at- 
tendant on the early stage of a disease 
and mention only wliat occurs when 
the patient is beyond tho reach of 
remedies. 

A historian, such as we have been 
attempting to describe, w'oulcl indeed 
be an intellectual prodigy. In Jiis 
mind, powers sChrccly compatibb? witli 
each other must be tenjpered into an ’ 
exquisite harmony. Wc .shall sooner 
so<5 another Shakspearo or another 
Homer. The highest excell cnct? lo 
which any single faculty can bo brought 
would bo less surprising than such 
a happy and delicate combination of 
qualities. Yet the contemplation of 
imaginary models is not an unpleasant 
or useless employment of the mind. It 
cannot indeed produce perfection ; but 
it produces improvement and nourishes 
that generous and liberal fastidious- 
ness which is not inconsistent with the 
strongest sensibility to. merit and 
which, while it exalts our coneojdions 
of the art does not render us unjust to 
the artistf 
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Of those philosophops who call them- 
selves Utilitarians, and whom others 
generally call Benthamites, Mr. Mill is, 
with the exception of the illustriotis 
founder of the sect, by far the most 
distinguished. The little work now 
before ns contains a summary of the 
oipinions lield by tliis gentleman and 
liis brethren on several subjects mos' 
important to society. All the seven 
essays of which it consists abound i 
curious matter. But at present we in- 
tend to confine our yemarks to th 
Treatise on Government, w’hich stands 
first in the volume. On some future 
occasion, we may perhaps attempt to 
do justice to the rest. 

It must bo owned that to do justice 
to any composition of Mr. Mill is not, 
in the opinion t)f his admirers, a very 
<*asy task, 'fhey do not, indeed, ^ace 
him in the same rank with Mr. Bcn- 
Iham; but the terms in which they 
extol the disciple, though feeble when 
compared with the hypcTboles of adora- 
tion employed by them in speaking of 
the master, are as strong as any sober 
man would allow himself to use con- 
cerning Locke or Bacon. The' e.ssay 
before us is perhaps the most remark- 
able of the works to which Mr. Mill 
owes his fame. By the membei-s of his 
sect, it is considered as perfect and un- 
answerable. Every part of it is an ar- 
ticle of their faith ; and the damnatory 
clauses, iu which their creed abounds 
far beyond any thc5ological symbol with 
which we are acquainted, are strong 
and full ?i^st all who reject any 
portion of lit is so iirefragably esta- 
blished. fimn, they maSitain, who 
has undef^nmng sufficient to carry 
him through jh^e first proposition of 
Euclid, can kevi this master-piece 
of demonstration and honestly declare 
that he remains unconvinced. * 
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We have formed a very different 
opinion of this work. We flunk that 
the theory cf Mr. Mill rests altogether 
on false pr^ciples, and that even on 
those fklse ]^rinciples he docs not rea* 
son logically. Nevertheless, we do not 
think it strahge that his speculations 
should have filled the Utilitarians with 
admiration. We liave been for some 
time past inclined to suspect that these 
|K‘ople, whom some regard as the lights 
of the World and others as incarnate 
demons, are in general ordinary men, 
with narrow understandings and little 
information. The contempt which 
they express for elegant literature is 
evidently the contempt of ignorance. 
We .ipprehend that many of them are 
persons who, having read little or no- ' 
thing, are delighted to be rescued from 
the sense of their own infewority by 
some teacher who assures them that the 
studies which they have neglected are 
of no value, puts five or six pliroses 
into their mouths, lends them an odd 
number of the WostmiuHtcr Review, 
auvi iu a month transforms them into 
philosophers. Mingled with these 
smatterers, whose attainments just suf- 
fice to elevate them from the insignifi- 
cance of dunces to the dignity of bores, 
and to spread dismay among their pious 
aunts and grandmothers, there are, we 
well know, many well-meaning men .h, 
who have really read and thought 
much ; but whose reading and medita- 
tion have been almost exclusively con- 
fined to one class of subjects ; ana who^ 
consequently, though they possess much 
valuable knowledge respecting those 
subjects, are by no means so well qua- 
ified to judge of a great system as if 
hey had taken a more enlarged view 
)f Uterature and society. 

Nothing is more amusing or instruc- 
ive than to observe the manner in 
which people who think themselves 
wiser than all the rest of the world fall 
nto snares which the simple good sense 
)f their neighbours detects and avoids. 

't is one of the principal tenets of the 
Utilitarians that sentiment and elo-. 
[uence serve only to impede the pnr- 
luit of truth. They therefore aflect 
quakcrly plainness, or rather a cynical \ 
legligence and impurity, of style. The 
k2 
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strongest arguments, when clothed in actually existed among men. Certain 
hrilliant language, seem to them sc propensities of human nature are as* 
much wordy nonsense. ]b the mean sumed ; and from these premises the 
time they surrender theiranderstand whole science of politics is synthetically 
ings, with a facility found? in no otho: deduced! We can scarcely persuade 
party, to the meanest and most abjed ourselves that we are not reading a 
sophisms, providedthosc sophisms come book written before the time of Racon 
before them disguised with the externals and Galileo, — a book written in those 
of demonstration. They do not seem days in which physicians reasoned from 
to know that logic has its illusions as the nature of heat to the treatment of 
well us rhetoric, — that a fallacy may fever, and astronomers proved syllo- 
lurk in a syllogism as well as in ameta- gistically that the planets could havo 
phor. no independent motion^ r- because the 

Mr. Mill is exactly the writer to pleasi heavens were incorruptible, and nature 
people of this description. His aigu- abhorred a vacuum ! 
ments are stated with the utmost aifoc- The reason, too, which Mr. Mill has 
tation of precision ; his divisions arc assigned for taking this course strikes 
awfully formal ; and his style is gene- us as most extraoi3inary. 
rally as dry as that of Euclid’s Elements. ‘‘Experience,” says ho, “ if wo look 

Whether this be a merit, we must be only at the outside of the facts, appears 
permitted to doubt. Thus much is to be divided on this subject. Ab- 
certain : that the ages in which the solute monarchy, under Neros and 
true principles of philosophy were least Caligulas, under such men as the Em- 
understood wei*e those in which the perors of Morocco and sultans of Tur- 
ceremonial of logic was most strictly key, is the scourge of humfin nature, 
obsen’ed, and that, the time from which On the other side, the pc'ople of Den- 
we date the rapid progress of the ex- mark, tired out with the oppression of 
perimental sciences was also the time an aristocracy, resolved that their king 
at which a less exact and formal way of should be absolute ; and, under their 
writing came into use. absedute monarch, arc as well governed 

The style which the Utilitarians ad- as any people in Europe.” 
mire suits only those subjects on which This Mr. Mill actually gives as a 
it is possible to reason a priori. It reason for pursuing the a priori me- 
grew up with the verbal sophistry thod. Hut, in oiir judgment, the veiy 
which flourislicd during the dark ages, circumstances which he mentions irre- 
With that sophistry it foil before the sistibly prove that the a priori jnethod 
Haconian philosopher in the day of the ’s altogether unfit for investigations of 
great deliverance of the human mind, this kind, and that the. only way to 
The inductive method not only endured ^ive at the truth is by induction, 
but required greater freedom of diction. Experieruie can never bo divided, or 
It was impossible to reason from even appear to be divided, except with 
■ phenomena up to principles, to mark reference to some hypothesis. When 
slight sliades of difference in quality, we say that one fact is incon.sistcnt with 
or to estimate the comparotive effect another fact, wo mean only that it is 
of two opposite considerations between nconsistent with the theory which we 
which there was no common measure, have founded on that other fact. But, 
by means of the naked and meagre jar- if the fact be certain, the unavoidable 
gon of the schoolmen. lOf those sidiool- conclusion is that our theory is false ; 
men Mr. Mill has inherited both the and, in order to correct it, we must 
spirit and the style. He is an Aristo- reason back from an enlarged collection 
teUan of the fifteenth century, bom out >f facts to^ principles, 
of dim season. Wo have here an ola- Now here we have two governments 
borate treatise on Government, from ^ vhich, by Mr. Mill’s own account, come 
which, blit for two or three passing al- inder the same head in his theoretical 
losions, it would not appear that the dassification. It is evident, therefore, 

' was aware that any governments hat^ by reasoning on that theoretical 
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classification, we shall be brought 
the conclusion that these two forms of 
government must produce the same 
effects. Rut Mr., Mill himself tells us 
that they do not produce the same 
effects. Hence he infers that the only 
way to get at truth is to place implicit 
confidence in thatehainof proof 
from which it ^ippears that they must 
produce the same effects! To Delieve 
at once in a theory and in a fiict which 
contradicts it is an exercise of faith 
sufficiently liard : but to believe in a 
theory because a fact contradicts it is 
what neither philosopher nor pope ever 
before required. This, however, i 
what Mr. Mill ilomands of us. Hi 
seems to t]]ink that, if all despots, 
without exception, governed ill, it 
would be unnecessary to prove, by a 
synthetical argument, what would 
thtm be sufficiently clear from experi- 
ence. But, as some despots will be so 
perverse as to govern well, ho finds 
himself compelled to prove the impos- 
sibility of tlieir governing well by that 
synthetical argument which would 
have been superfluous had not the facts 
contrjidieted it. lie reasons aprioii, 
because the phenomena are not what, 
by reasoning a priori, ho will prove 
them to be. In other words, he rea- 
sons a priori, because, by so reasoning, 
he is certain to arrive at a false con- 
clusion ! 

In the course of the examination to 
which we propose to subject the spe- 
culations (if Mr. Mill we shall havi^ to 
notice many other curious instances 
of that turn of mind which the passage 
above quoted indicates. 

The first chapter of his Essay relates 
to the ends of government. The con- 
ception on this subject, he tells us, which 
exists in the minds of most men is vague 
and undistinguishing. He first assumes, 
justly enough, that the end of govern- 
ment is “to increase to the utmost the 
pleasures, and diminish to tho utmost 
the pains, which ihcn derive ^rom each 
other.” He then proceeds to show, vdth 
peat form, that “the greatest ^sible 
happiness of society is attained by in- 1 
suring to every man the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of the produce of hi^i 
labour.” To effect this is, in his opinion, j 


the end of government. It is remark* 
able that Mr. Mi^ with all his affected 
display of precision, has hero given a 
description pf tho ends of government 
far less precise than that which is in 
the mouths sof the 'vulgar. The first 
man with whom Mr. Mill may travel 
in a stage coach will tell him that go- 
vernment exists for tho protection of 
tho persons and property of men. But 
Mr. Mill seems to think that tho pre- 
servation of property is tlie first and 
only object. It. is true, doubtless, tliat 
many of the injuries which are offered 
to the persons of men proceed from a 
desire to possess their property. But 
the practice of vindictive as.sassination 
as it has existed in some parts of 
Europe — the practice of fighting wanton 
and sanguinjwy duels, like those of the 
sixteenth and sevonteonth centuries, in 
which bands of seconds risked their 
lives as well as the principals ; — thescj 
practices, and many others which might 
be named, are evidently injurious to 
society; and we do not see how a go- 
vernment which tolerated them could 
be said “to diminish to tho utmost 
tho pains which men derive from each 
other.” Therefore, according to Mr. 
Mill’s very correct assumption, such a 
government would not perfectly accom- 
plish the end of its institution. Yet 
such a government might, as far as we 
can perceive, “ insure to every man tho 
greatest possible quantity of the produce 
of his labour.” Therefore such a go- 
vernment might, according to Mr. Mill's 
subsequent doctrine, perfectly accom- 
plish the end of its institution. Tho 
matter is not of much consequence, ex- 
cept as an instance of that slovenliness 
of thinking which is often concealed 
beneath a peculiar ostentation of logical 
neatness. 

Having determined tho ends, Mr. 
Mill proceeds to consider the means. 
For the preservation of property some 
portion of the community must be in- 
trusted with power. This is Govern- 
ment; and the question is, how arc 
those to whom the necessary power is 
ntrusted to bo prevented from abusing 
t? 

Mr. Mill first passes in review the 
nmple forms of government. He allows 
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that it would be inconvenient, if not 
phyaically impossible, that the whole 
community should meet iit a mass; it 
follows, therefore, that th#s powers of 
^yemment cannot be directly exercised 
by the people. Rut he se^i^no objection 
to pure and direct Democracy, except 
the difficulty which we have mentioned. 

“ The community,” says he, cannot 
have an interest opposite to its inteiv 
ests. To affirm tliis would be' a con- 
tradiction in terms. The community 
within itself, and with respect to itself, 
can have no sinister interest. One com- 
munity may intend the evil of another ; 
never its own. This is an indubitable 
proposition, and one of great import- 
ance.” 

Mr.lMill then proceeds to demonstrate 
that a purely aristocratical form of go- 
vernment is necessarily bad. 

reason for wbic)i govemtnont exists 
la, that one man, if stronger than another, 
will taJee from him whatlbvcr that other pos- 
sesses and he desires. But if one man will 
do this, so will several. And if powers aro 
put idto the liands of a comparativdy striall 
number, called an aristocracy ,—povvors which 
make them stronger tlian the rest of the com- 
munity, they will take from the rest of the 
community as much as tli<*y please of ihe ob- 
jects of desire. They will thus defciiL the very 
end for which goveniment was instituted. 
The unfitness, therefore, of an aristocracy to 
he intrusted with the powers of government, 
lestB on demonstration.” 

In exactly the same manner Mr. 
Mill proves absolute monarchy to be a 
bad form of government. 

“ If government is founded upon this ns a 
law of human nature, that a man, if able, will* 
take from others auy thing which they have 
and he desires, it is sufficiently evident, that 
when a man is called a king ho does not change 
his nature ; so that when ho has got power to 
enable him to take from every man what he 
pleases, he will take wliatever he pleases. To 
Buppoiie that he will not, is to affirm that 

~vcmment is unnecessary, and that linznan 

ings will abstain from iniuring one another 
of their own accord. 

“It is very evident tliat this reasoning 
extends to every modiilcalton of the smaller 
number. Whenever the powers of government 
aiO {dteoed In any hands other than those of 
■“ (pommimity, whether those of one man, of 
or of several, those principles of human 
which Imply that government is at all 

jry, imply that thohc pornons will make 

UW of them to defeat the very end lor which 
government existo.** 

^ut is it XK>t possible that a king or 
Hiistocracy may soon be saturated 


with the objects of their desires, and 
may then protect the community in the 
enjoyment of the rest ? Mr. Mill an- 
swers in the negative. He proves, with 
great pomp, that every mau desires to 
have the actions of every other cor- 
respondent to his will. Othei-s can be 
induced to conform to our will only by 
motives derived from pleasure or from 
pain. The infliction of pain is of 
course direct injury; and, even if it 
take the milder course, in ordc'r to pro- 
duce obedience by motives derived from 
pleasm.'e, the government must confer 
favours. But, as there is no limit to 
its desire of obedience, there will be no 
limit to its disposition to confer favours; 
and, as it can confer favour.s only by 
plundering the people, there will be no 
limit to its disposition to plunder the 
people. It is therefore not true that 
there is in the mind of a king, or in the 
minds of an aristocracy, any point of 
saturation witli the objects of desire. 

Mr. Mill then proceeds to show that, 
as monarchical and oligarchical govern- 
ments can influence men by motives 
drawn from pain, as well as hy motives 
drawn from pleasure, they will carry 
their cruelty, as well as their rapacity, 
to a frightful extent. As he seems 
greatly to admire his own reasonings 
on !his subject, wo think it but fair to 
let him speak for himself. 

“ Thechi^ of inference in this case isclobc 
and strong CO a most unusual degree. A man 
desires that the actions of other men shall l)c 
instantly and accurately corrcsjxmilenL to Ills 
will. Be desu’es that the aellons of the 
greixtest possible number shall be so. Terror 
is the gi’ond instnunent. Terror can work 
only through assurance that evil will follow 
any failuxgof conformity between the will and 
tho actions willed. Every future must there- 
fore be punished. As there are no bounds to 
the mind's desire of its pleasure, there are, of 
course,' bo bounds to its desire of perfection in 
the instrninents of that pleasure. There ore, 
therefore, no hounds to its desire of exactness 
in the conformity between its will and the 
actions willed; and by consequence to the 
strength of that terror which is its procuring 
cause. Every the most minute failure must 
be visited -^th. the heaviest infliction ; and as 
failure in extreme czactnesB must frequently 
happen, tho occasions of cruelty must be in- 
cessant. 

“"Wo have thus arrived at several con- 
clusions of the highest possible importance. 
^We have seen that the principle of human 
rhature, upon which the necessity of govern- 
ment is founded, the propensity of one man to 
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iiossess himself of the objects of desire at 
the cost of another, leads on, by infallible 
teunciicc, wliero power over a cominimity ^ 
attaiiidl, and nothing checks, not only to that 
degree oi plunder which leaves the members 
((,‘xceptiiig always the recipients and InStru- 
iru'iits of the plunder) the bare means of sub- 
-i'-icnce, but to that deg^of cruelty which it 
ssiU'y to keep in existence the most in- 
Icji' i fajrrors.” 

Now, no man -who has the least 
knowiedge of the real, .state of the 
world, either in former ages or at the 
present moment, can possibly bo con- 
. riiiced, though he may perhaps bo 
bewildered, by arguments like these. 
During the last two centuries, some 
liuudj’eds of absolute princes have 
reigned in Europe. Is it true, that 
their cruelty has kept in existence the 
most intense degree of terror; that 
tlieir rapacity lifis left, no more than the 
bare means of subsistence to any of 
their subjects, their ministers and sol- 
diers excepted ? Is this true of all of 
tlK'Tu ? Of one half of them ? Of on(5 
tcntli part of lliem ? Of a single one? 
Is it true, in the full extent, even of 
Pliilip the Second, of Louis the Fif- 
teentii, or of the Emperor J’aul ? But 
it is scarcely necessary to quote his- 
tory. No man of common sense, how- 
ever ignorant ho may be of books, can 
bo imposed on by Mr, Mill’s atgu- 
raeiit; because no man of common 
sense can live among his fellow- 
creatures for a day without seeing 
innumerable facts which contradict it. 
It is our husiiie.ss, however, to jioint 
out its fjtll.iey , and happily the fallacy 
is not very recondite. 

We grant that rulers will lake as 
much as they cun of the objects of 
their de.sires ; and that, when the 
agency of other meii is necessary to 
that end, they will attempt by all 
means in their power to enforce the 
prompt obedience of such men. But 
what are the objects of human desire? 
Physical pleasure, no doubt, in part 
But the mere appetites wliich we have 
in common with the animals yould be 
gratified almost as cheaply and easily 
as those of the animals are gratified, 
if nothing were, given to taste, to os- 
tentation, or to the affections. How 
small a portion of the income of a 
gentleman in easy circumstances is laid 


out merely in giving pleasurable sensa- 
tions to the body of the^possessor ! The 
greater part Wen of what is spent on 
hi.s kitchen ayid his collar goes, not to 
titillate his palate, but to keep up his 
character foviliospitality, to save him 
from the reproa ch of meanness in house- 
keeping, and to ement the ties of good 
neighbourhood. Jt is clear that a king 
or an aristocracy may bo supplied to 
satiety with mere corporal pleasures, at 
an expense whicli the rudest and poorest 
community would scarcely feel. 

Those tastes and pro] tensities which 
belong to us as reasoning and imagina- 
tive beings are not indeed so easily 
gratified. There is, ue admit, no point 
of saturation with (Objects of desire 
which come under this head. And 
therefore the argument of Mr. Mill 
will be just, unless there be something 
in the natun; of the objects of desire 
themselves wliich is inconsistent with 
it Now, of these objects there is none 
whicli men in general seem to desire 
more than the good opinion of others. 
The hatred and contempt of the public 
are generally felt to be intolerable. It 
is probable that our regard for the sen- 
timonts of our fellow-creatures springy 
by association, from a sense of their 
ability to hurt or to serve us. But, be 
this a.'j it may, it is notorious that, 
when the habit of mind of which wc 
speak has once been formed, men feel 
extremely solicitous about the opiiiiona 
of thos(» by whom it is most improbable, 
nay, absolutely impos.sibl(', that they 
should ever be in the .slightest degree 
injured or benefited. The desire of 
pofctliuraous fame aud the dread of pos- 
thumous reproach and execration are 
feelings fmm the influenco of which 
scarcely any man is perfectly free, and 
which in many men are powerful and 
constant motives of action. As we are 
afraid that, if we handle this p:u*t of 
the wgument after oui* own manner, we 
shall incur the reproach of sentimen- 
tality, a word which, in the sacn^ 
language of the Benthamites, is syno- 
nymous with idiocy, wo will quote what 
Mr. Mill himself says on the subject, in 
his Treatise on Jurisprudence. 

*' Pains from the moral source ore the pains 
derived from the unfavourable sentiments of 
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mankind . . Thc% pains are capable of 

rising to a height Avith which hardly any 
other pains inrident to oun nature can be 
compared. T])f'ro is a ccAain dogi*ec of 
unfavourablonoss in the sentiments of his 
fellow-crcatnrPH, under which hardly any man, 
not below th( staiuiard of humanity, can 
endure to live. 

‘ Tlio imi)Oi*tance of this pov.’erfal agency, 
for the prevention of injurious acts, is too ob- 
vious to need to be illustrated. If siifflciently 
at command, it would almost supersede the 
use of other means. . . . 

“ To know how to direct the unfavourable 
sciitiinents of mankind, it is necessary to know 
in ns complete, that is, in as comprehensive, a 
way as possible, what it is Avhich giA-es them 
birth. Without entering into the metaphysics 
of the question, it is n sufficient pra(.'tica1 
answer, for the prc.sent purpose, to say that 
the unfavourable sentiments of man are 
excited by every thing Avhich hurts them.” 

It is strange that a writer Avho eoii- 
siders the i^ain derived from the un- 
favourable sentiments of others as .so 
acute* that, if sufficiently at command, 
it would supersede the use of the gal- 
lows and the tread-mill, should take 
no notice of tiiis most important re- 
straint when discussing tin* question of 
government. Wo will attempt to de- 
duce a theory of politics in the mathe- 
matical form, ill wliieh Mr. Mill de- 
lights, from tins premises Avith which 
he has himself furnished us. 

PnorosiTioN I. Tiieohem. 

No puler.s will do anything w'hich 
may hurt the people. 

This is the thesis to be maintained ; 
and the following we humbly offer to 
Mr. Mill, as its syllogistic demonstra- 
tion. 

No rulers will do that which pro- 
duces pain to themselves. 

But the unfavourable sentiments of 
the people will give pain to them. 

Therefore no rulers will do anything 
which may excite the unfavourable 
sentiments of the people. 

But the unfavourable sentiments of 
the people are excite^ by every thing 
which hurts them. 

Therefore no rulers will do anything 
wmch majr hurt the people. Which 
jv^the thing to be proved. 

Hamng thus, as we think, not un- 
mcesja^Tiy imitated Mr. Mill’s logic, 
not see why we should not imi- 
me, ^hat is at least equally perfect in 


its kind, his self-complacency, and pro- 
claim our £0/)97xa in liis own words: 
“ The chain of inference, in this case, 
is close and strong to a most unusual 
degree.” 

The fact is, that, when men, in 
treating of things which cannot be 
circumscribed by precise definitions, 
adopt this mode of reasoning, when 
once they begin to talk of power, 
happiness, misery, pain, pleasure, mo- 
th'os, objects of desire, as they talk of 
lines and numbers, there is no end to 
the contradictions and absurdities into 
which they fall. There is no pi-oposi- 
tioii so monstrously untrue in morals 
or politics that we will not undertake 
to prove it, by something which shall 
sound like a logical demonstration, 
from admitted principles. 

Mr. Mill argues that, if men are not 
inclined to plunder each other, govern- 
ment is. unnecessary ; and that, if they 
arc so inclined, the powers of govern- 
ment, when entrusted to a small num- 
ber of them, will necessarily be abusetl. 
Surely it is not by propounding di- 
lemmas of tliis sort that we are likely 
to arrive at sound conclusions in any 
moral science. The whole question is 
a question, of degree. If all men pre- 
ferred the moderate approbation of 
their neighbours to any degree of 
AVealth or grandeur, or s(*nsiial plea- 
sure, government Avould be mineces- 
sary. If all men desired wealth so 

the hatred of their follow-creatures for 
sixpem^, Mr. Mill’s argument against 
monarchies and aristocracies would he 
true to the full extent. But the fact is, 
that all men have some desires which 
impel them to injure their neighbours, 
and some desires whicli impel them 
to benefit their neighbours. Now, if 
there were a community consisting of 
two classes of men, one of which 
should be principally infiuenced by the 
one set of motives and the other by 
the other, government would clearly be 
necessaiy restrain the class which 
was' ea^r for plunder and careless of 
reputation : and yet the powers of go- 
A'emment mi^ht be safely intrusted to 
Ihe class which was chiefly actuated 
I oy the love of approbation. Now, it 
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might with no small plausibility be We must now accompany Mv. Mill 
maintained that, in many countries, on the iiext^ stage of his argument. 
there, are two classes which, in some Does any combination of the three 
degree, answer to this description ; simple formS| of government afford the 
that the poor compose the class which requisite securities against the abuse of 
government is established to restrain, power? Mr. Mill complains that those 
and the people of some property the who maintain the affirmative generally 
class to which the powers of govern- beg the question ; and proceeds to settle 
ment may without danger be confided, the point by proving, after his fashion. 
It might be said that a man w'ho can that no combination of the tlirce simple 
barely earn a livelihood by severe la- forms, or of any two of them, can pos- 
bour is under stronger temptations to sibly exist. 

piUage others than a man who enjoys ••FromtheprincipleswMcIiwehaTealready 
many luxuries. It might be said thaw laid down it follows that, of the objects of 


a man who is lost in the crowd is less 
likely to have the fear of public opi- 
nion before his eyes than a man whose 
station and mode of living render him 
conspicuous. Wo do not assert all 
this. Wi* only say that it was Mr. 
Mill’s business to prove the ccjiitrjiry; 
and that, not having proved the con- 
trary, he is not entitled to say, “that 
those principles which imply tliat go- 
vernment is at all necessary, imply 
that an aristocracy will make use of 
its power to deft'at the end for which 
governments exist.” This is not true, 
unless it be true that a rich man is as 
likely to cov(‘t the goods of liis neigh- 
bours as a poor man, and that a poor , 
mail is as likely to be solicitous about i 
the opinions of his neighbours as a' 
rich man. 

But we do not see that, by reasoning 
a priori on such subjects as these, it 
is possible to advance one single step. 
We know that eveiy man has some de- 
sires which lie can gratify only by hurt- 
ing his ucigliboms, and some which he 
can gratify only by pleasing them. Mr. 
Mill has chosen to look only at one- 
half of human nature, and to reason on 


human deeire, and, speaking more dotinitely, 
of tlie means to the ciuls of human desire, 
namely, wealth and power, each party will 
endeavour to obtain ns much os i)ossible. 

“ If any expedient i)rescnits itself to any of 
the supposed parties cfTccttial to this end, and 
not opposed to any pi-efernMl object of pursuit, 
wo may infer with certainty that it will l)o 
otlopteil. One elTectnal oviMvlient is not more 
effectual than obvious. Any two of the parties, 
by combining, may swallow np the third. 
That such combination will take place appears 
to be as certain as any thing which depends 
upon human will ; because there arc strong 
motives in favour of it, and none that can be 
oontA'ivcd in opposition to it. . . . The mix- 
ture of three of the kinds of government, It Is 

thus evident, cannot possibly exist It 

may be proper to inquire whether an union 
may not be possible of two of thorn. . . . 

‘*Lcfc us first suppose, that monarchy is 
united with aristocracy. Their power isecpial 
•r not equal. If it is not equal, it follows, a« 
a neceasary consequence, from the principle 

hich wo have already established, that tno 
stronger will take from the weaker till it en- 
grosses the wbolo. The only question there- 
fore is, What ^vill happen when the power is 
equal? 

“ In the first place, it seems impossible that 
fcucli equality should ever exist. How is it to 
be established ? or, by what criterion is it to 
be ascertained ? If there is no such criterion, 
it must, in all cases, be the result of chance. 
If so, the chances af^nst it ore as infinity to 
one. The idea, therefore, is wholly chimeri- 
cal and absurd 

** In this doctrine of the mixture of the 


the motives which impel men to oppress 
and despoil others, as if they were the 
only motives by which men could pos- 
sibly be influenced. We have already 
shown that, by taking the other half 
of the human character, and reasoning 


simple forms of government is IndudM tlio 
celebrated theory of the balance among the 
omponent parts of a government. By this it 
is supposed that, w'hcn a government is com- 
posed of monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy, they balance one another, and by 
mutual checks produce good government. A 
few words will suffice to show that. If any 


on it as if it were the whoIf>, we can theory deserves the epithets of * wild, vision- 
bring out a restrit diametricaHy oppo- 

site to that at which Mr. Mill has ar- prevent two of them from combining to 
rived. We can, by such a process, swallow up the third? 
easily prove that any form of gotenj. 

ment is good, or that all government is<i| concatenation of causes and effects In this 
superfluous. imagined case. 
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“ We have already setm that the interests of 
tho community, cnn'iderol in tlie ogj^’egalo, 
or in the democrat-iL-al point <^E view, is, that 
eaohindlvIcliKil ..'lonJd rcceivcprotection; and 
that the powers w an; coiuitituted for that 
purpose should bo c!n])loy nr exclusively for 

that piiriio‘’e We have also seen that 

iJie iiiteroHt oi’ the king and (ff the governing 
aristocracy dinotl^’ the reverse. It is ti» 
have unliuiiti d puwi’r over the rest of the 
community, and to use it for their own ail- 
vantage. in the .^uj»i)Oserl cose of the halaiiee 
of the moiiun-hical, arir^tocratical, and demo- 
craticnl jwwers, it cannot be for the interest 
of either the monarchy or the aristocracy to 
coTiihinc witli tlie democracy ; because it is 
Ihe interest of the democracy, or community 
at large, that neither the Icing nor tlie aristo- 
cracy should have one imrticlc of power, or 
one particle of the wealth of the community, 
for their own aiivantitgc. 

“The democracy or community have all 
possible .uotive.'> to endeavour to prevent the 
monarchy and aristocracy from exercising 
power, or obtaining the wealth of the com- 
munity for their own nUvaiitage. The 
monorohy and aristocracy have all jiussiliJo 
motives for endeavouring to obiaiii unlimited 
power over the persons and properly <*f the 
community. The consequence is inevitable ; 
they have all possible motives for combiuiiig 
to obtain that power,’’ 

If any part of this passage Lc more* 
eminently absurd than aiiolluT, il is, 
we think, tho argument by which Mr. 
Mill proves that there caunol be an 
■nniou of monarchy and iiri'>tocracy. 
Their power, he siiyM, mu>t be equal or 
not equal. Rut of <*([iiiilily there is no 
criterion. Tiierefore the chanees against 
its existence are as infinity to one. If 
the power be not equal, th<-u it fol- 
lows, from till* principles of liiunan na- 
ture, that the stronger will take from 
the w'eaker, till it ha.s engrossed the 
whole. 

Now, if there be no criterion of eqtia- 
Hty between two portions of power there 
can be no common mc^ure of portions 
of power. Tlu-reforo it is utterly im- 
possible to compare them together. But 
where two portions of power are of the 
same kind, there is no difficulty in as- 
ceitaining, sufficiently for all practical 
purposes, \vhelher thc^^ire equal or un- 
cqum. It is easy to judge whether two 
men run equally fast, or can lift equal 
weights. Two arbitrators, whose joint 
decision is to be final, and neither of 
whom can do any thing without tho lus- 
sent of the other, possess equal ])owcr. 
Two electors, each of whom has a vote 
ffir a borough, possess, in that respect, 


equal power. If not, all Mr. Mill’s 
political theories fall to the ground at 
mice. For, if it be impossible to ascer- 
tain whether twd poi-tions of power are 
equal, he never can show that, even 
under a system of universal .suffrage, a 
minority might not carry eveiy thing 
their own way, against the wishes and 
interests of the majority. 

Where there are twoportiou<< of power 
differing in kind, there is, we admit, no 
criterion of equality. But then, in 
such a case, it is absurd to talk, as Mr. < 
jtMilL doi!S, about the stronger and the 
weaker. Popularly, indeed, and with 
reference to some particular objects, 
these words ma}*^ very fairly be used. 
Blit to use them mathematically is alto- 
gether improper. If wr are speaking 
of a boxing-matcli, wo may say that 
some famous bruiser lias greater bodily 
]jowc‘r than any man in Fiiglaiid. If 
we are speaking of a pantomime, we 
may say the same of some veiy agile 
harlequin. But it wouM bo talking 
nonsense to say, in gcmeral, that the 
power of Harlequin either exceeded that 
of the pugilist, or fell sliort of it. 

If Mr. Mill’s argument be good as 
between different branches of a legis- 
lature, it is equally good as between 
sovereign powers. Every government, 
it may be said, ivill, if it can, hike the 
objects of its desires from every other. 
If the French government can subdue 
England it will do so. If the English 
government can subdue France it will 
do so. But the power of ICngland and 
France is either equal or not equal. 
The chance that it. is not exactly equal 
is as infinity to one, and may siifely be 
left out of the account ; and then the 
stronger will infallibly take' from the 
weaker till the weaker is altog(*ther en- 
slaved. 

Surely the answer to all this hubbub 
of unmeaning words is the plainest 
possible. Fop some purposes France 
is stronger than England. For some 
purposes ^England is stronger than 
France. For some, neither has any 
power at all. France has the greater 
population, Fmgland the greater capital ; 
France has the greater army, England 
l^iie greater fleet. For an expedition to 
Rio Janeiro or tho Philippines, England 
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lias the greater power. For a war on 
the Po or the Danube, France has the 
frreater power. But neither has power 
sufficient to keep the other in quiet 
hubj action for a month. Invasion would 
he v( ry perilous ; the idea of complete 
conquest on either side utterly ridicu- 
lous. This is the mauly and sensible 
way of discussing such questions. The 
trgOj or rather the arged, of Mr. Mill 
cannot impose on a child. Yet we 
t»ught scarcely to say this ; for we re- 
member to have lie.ard a child ask 
whether Bonaparte was stronger than 
an elephant ! 

Mr. Mill reminds us of those philo- 
sophers of the sixteenth century who, 
having satisfied themselves a ^priori 
that the rapidit}- witli wliich bodies 
descended to the earth varied exactly 
as their weights, refused to believe the 
contrary on the evidence of their own 
eyes and <'ars. The British constitu- 
tion, according to Mr. Mill's classific 
tion, is a mixture of monarchy and 
aristocracy; one House of Parliament 
being eompoat'd of liereclitaiy nobles, 
and the otlier ulmobt entirely chosen by 
a privileged class who possess the elec- 
tive franchise on accouiil of their pro- 
perty, or their connection with certain 
corporations. Mr. Mill’s jirgiiment 
proves that, from the time that these 
two powers were mingled in our govern- 
ment, that is, from the very first dawn 
oi* (JUT history, (mo or the other mu.^st 
liave been constantly encroaching. Ac- 
cordhig to him, numeover, all the en- 
croachments must have been on one 
side. For the first encroachment could 
only have boeii made by tlic*. stronger; 
and that first cncroaelimciit would have 
made tin? stronger stronger still. It 
is, therefore, mattt*r of absolute demon- 
stration, that either the Parliament was 
stronger than th(.» Crown in the reign 
of Henry VIII., or that the Crown was 
stronger than the Parliament in 1641. 
‘Hippoeratc" dira ce que lui idaira,’ says 
the girl in Moliere ; ‘ mais 1§ cocker 
est mort.* Mr. Mill may say what he 
pleases; but the English constitution 
is still alive. That since the Revolu- 
tion tbe Parliament has possessed great 
power in the state, is what nobody will 
dispute. The King, on the other hand, 


can create new peers, and cau dissolve 
Parliaments. William sustained severe 
mortifications trom the Hous<‘ of Com- 
mons, and was^ indeed, unjustifiably op- 
pressed. Anne was desirous to chan^ 
a ministry whi«h had a majority in bow 
Houses. She w^atched her moment for 
a dissolution, created tw(dve Tory poors, 
and succeeded. Q’hirty years later, the 
House of Commons dwYe Walpole, from 
his seat. In 178 1, George III. was able 
to keep jMt. Pitt in office in the face of 
a majority of tlie House of Commons. 
In 1804, the apprehension of a defeat 
in Parliament compelled the same King 
to part from his most favoured minister. 
But, in 1807, he was able to do exactly 
wliat Anne had dom; nearly a hundred 
years befon^. Now, had the power of 
the King increased during the inter- 
vening century, or liad it remained sta- 
t ionary? Is it possible that the one lot 
among the infinite number should hav(’ 
fiillen to us ? If not, Mr. Mill has proved 
that one of the (wo parties must have 
l>cen con.slantly taking from the other. 
Many of th( abl(‘Sl. men in England 
think that th influence of the Crown 
has, on the whole, increased since the 
reign of Anno. Others think that the PiU’- 
liament lias becui growing in sti’cugth. 
But of this there is no doubt, that both 
sides pos8('sscd great power then, and 
jTObSCSs great power now. Surely, if 
there were the least truth ii: the argu- 
ment of Mr. Mill, it could not possibly 
be a matter of doubt, at th<* end of a 
hundred and twenty yeai’s, w'hether the 
one side or the other had been the 
gainer. 

But we ask pardon. We forgot that 

fact, irreconcilable with Mr. Mill’s 
theory, furnishes, in his opinion, the 
strong(’st reason for adhering to the 
theory. To take up the question in 
another manner, is it not plain tliat 
there may be two bodies, each possess- 
ing a perfect and entip(e power, which 
•aunot be taken from it without its 
Dwn concurrence ? What is the mean- 
ing of the words strongfur and weaker, 
when applied to such bodies as these? 
The one may, indeed, by physical force, 
altogether destroy the other. But this 
is not the question. A third party, a 
general of their own, for example, may, 
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by physical force, subjugate them both, possible motives for combining against 
Nor is there any form o^ government, the people. If our readers will look 
Mr. Mill’s utopian democracy not cx- back to the passage quoted above, they 
cepted, secure from such occurrence, will see that we represent ]\lr. Mill’s 
We are speaking of the powers with argument quite fairly, 
which the constitution iuvests the two Now we should have thought that, 
branches of the legislature ; and wo without tlio help of either history or 
ask Mr. Mill how, on his own princi- experience, Mr. Mill would have dis- 
* pies, he ean maintain that one of them covered, by the light of his own logic, 
will bo able to encroach on the other, the fallacy w'hich lurks, aud indeed 
if the consent of the other bo neces- sejircely lurks, ander this pretended 
sary to such encroachment ? demonstration. The interest of the 

Mr. Mill tells us that, if a govern- King may be opposed to that of the 
ment be composed of the three simple people. But is it identical with that 
forms, which he will not admit the of the aristocracy ? In the very page 
Britisii constitution to be, two of the which contains this argument, in- 
component parts will ine^utably join tended to prove that the King and 
against the third. Now, if two of the aristocracy will coalesce against 
them eojnbine and act as one, this case the people, Mr. Mill attempts to show 
evidently resolves itself into tho last ; that there is so strong an opposition 
and all the observations which wo have of interest between tho King and the 
just made will fully apply to it. Mr. aristocracy that if th(' powers of go- 
Mill says, that “any two of the par- vernment are divided betw'een them 
ties, b 3 ’ combining, may swallow up the tin will inevitably usurp the 

third;” and afterwards asks, “How is power of the other. If so, he is not 
it possible to prevent two of them from entitled to conclude that they will 
combining to swallow up the thml?” combine to destroy tho power of the 
Surely Mr. Mill must be aware that in people merely because their interests 
politics two is not. always the double may be at variance with those of the 
of one. If the concurrence of all the people. He is bound to show, not 
three branches of the legislature be merely that in all communities the in- 
necessary to every law, each branch terest of a king must be opposed to 
will possess constitutional power sulfi- that of tho peoph*, but also that, in all 
cient to protect it against any thing communities, it must bo more directly 
but that physical force from which no opposed to the interest of tho people 
fonn of government is secure. Mt. than to tho interest of the aristocracy. 
Mill reminds us of the Irishman, But he has not shown thi.s. Therefore 
who could not be brought to under- he has not proved his proposition on 
stand how one jur 3 'man could possibly his own princijdes. To quote history 
starve out eleven othera. would be a mere waste of time. Eveiy 

But is it certain that two of the schoolboy, whose studies have gone so 
branches of the legislature will com- far as tho 'Abridgments of Goldsmith, 
bine against the third ? “ It appears can mention instances in which sove- 
to be as certain,” says Mr, Mill, “as reigns have allied themselves with the 
any thing which depends upon human people against the aristocracy, and in 
will ; because there are strong motives which the nobles have allied them- 
in favour of it, aud none that can be selves with the people against tho 
conceived in opposiUon to it” He sovereign. In general, when there are 
subsequently sets forth what these three parties, every one of which has 
motives are. The interest of the de- much t(\.fear from the others, it is not 
mocracy is that each individual should found that two of them combine to 
receive protection. Tho inrepest of the plunder tlie third. If such a combi- 
King and the aristocracy isto have all nation be formed, it scarcely ever 
the power that they can obtain, and to effects its purpose. It soon become^ 
U for their own ends. Therefor^! evident which member of tbe coalition 
Bang and the aristocracy have all is likely to be the greater gainer by 
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the transaction. He becomes an object 
of jealousy to liis ally, who, in all 
probability, changes sides, and com- 
pels him to restore what he has taken. 
Everybody knows how Heniy VIII. 
trimmed tween Eraneis and the Em- 
peror Charles. But it is idle to cite 
examples of the operation of a princi- 
ple which is illustrated in almost every 
page of histoiy, ancient or modern, and 
to which almost every state in Europe 
has, at one time or another, been in- 
debted for its independence. 

Mr. Mill has now, as he conceives, 
demonstrated that the simple forms of 
government arc bad, and that tlie 
mixed forms cannot possibly exist. 
There is still, however, it seems, a hope 
for mankind. 

“ In the grand discovery of modem times, 
the system of representation, the solution of 
all the difllcnlties, both speculative and practi- 
cal, will perhaps bo found. If it cannot, we 
seem to be forced upon the extraordinary con- 
clusion, that good government is impossible. 
For, n-s there is no individual or combination 
of individuals, except the community itself, 
who would not have an interest in ba<l govern- 
ment if intrusted with its powers, am I as the 
community itself is incapable of exercising 
those powers, and must intrust them to 
certain individuals, the conclusion is obvious : 
the community itself must check those indi- 
viduals ; else they will follow their interest, 
and produce bad government. Hut. how is it 
the communlt}'^ can check ? The commnnity 
can act only when assembled ; and whon 
assembled, it is incapable of .acting. I'he 
commnnity, however, can choose repix-seu- 
tatives.” 

The next question is — How must 
the representative body be consti- 
tuted ? Mr. Mill lays down twt) prin- 
ciples, about which, iie says, ‘‘it is 
unlikely that there will be any dis- 
pute.” 

‘ First, The checking body must 
have a degree of power sufficient for 
the business of checking.” 

“ Secondly, It must have an identity 
of interest with the community. Other- 
wise, it will make a mischievous use of 
its power.” 

The first of these propositions cer- 
tainly admits of no dispute.* As to 
the second, we shall hereafter take oc- 
casion to make some remarks on the 
sense in which Mr. Mill understands 
the words ‘ interest of tlie commu- 
nity.” 


It does not appear very eas)% on Mr. 
Mill’s principles, to find out any mode 
of making the interest of the represen- 
tative body identical with that of the 
constituent bAdy. The plan proposed 
by Mr. Mill iy simply that of very fre- 
quent election. “As it appears,” says 
he, “that limiting the duration of their 
power is a security against the sinister 
interest of the people's representatives, 
so it appears that it is the only secu- 
rity of which the nature of the case 
admits,” But all the arguments by 
w'hich Mr. Mill has proved monarchy 
and aristocracy to be pernicious W'ill, 
as it appears to us, equally prove this 
security to be no security at all. Is it 
not clear tliat the representatives, as 
soon as they are elected, are an aristo- 
cracy, 'with an interest opposed to the 
interest of the communily ? Why should 
tliey not pass a law for extending tlic term 
of their pow'er from one year to t<in years* 
or declare themselves senators for life? 
If the whole legislative power is given 
lo them, they will bo constitutionally 
competent to do this. If part of the 
legislative power is withheld from them, 
to whom is that part given? Is the 
people to retain it* and to express its 
iissent or dissent in primary assemblies? 
Mr. Mill himself tells us tliat the com- 
munity can only act when assembled, 
and that, when assembled, it is in- 
capable of acting. Or is it to be pio- 
vided, as in some of the American 
republics, that no change in the funda- 
mental laws shall be made without 
the consent of a convention, specially 
elected for the purpose ? Still the 
difficulty recurs : Why may not the 
members of the convention betray 
their trust, us well as the members of 
* ordinaiy legislature ? When pri- 
vate Ihen, they may have been zealous 
for the interests. of the community. 
When candidates, they may have 
plcdg<*d themselves to the cause of the 
‘onstitution. But, as soon as they are 
>i convention, as soon as they are se- 
ta rated from the people, as soon as 
the supreme power is put into their 
hands, commences that interest oppo- 
site to the interest of the community 
l^ffiich must, according to Mr. Mill, 
produce measures opposite to the in- 
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tf-rests of the comnmnity. We must [that if the comniimity itself were the 
find some other moans, therefore, of | choosing body, the interest of the com- 
checking this tbeck u|K)n a cheek ; munity and that of the choosing body 
some other prop to carjy the tortoise, would be the same.” 
that carries the elephant, that carries On these grounds Mr. Mill recom- 
the wf)rld. mends that all males of mature age, 

Wc know well that tiiere is no real rich and poor, educated and ignorant, 
danger in such a case. But there shall have votes. But why not the 
no danger only because there is i women to^? This question has often 
truth in Mr. Mill’s principles. If m# been asked in parliamentary debate, 
were M'hat he represents them to be, and has never, to our knowh'dge, re- 

the letter of the very constitution ceived a plausible answer. Mr. Mill 

which he recommends would affonl escapes from it as fast as he can. But 

no safeguard against bad goverjiment. we shall take the liberty to dwell a 

The real security is this, that legisla- little on the words of the oracle, 
tors -vill bo deterred by the fear of re- “One thing,” says he, “is pretty clear, 
sistai.co and of infamy from acting in that all those individuals wbrnci iute- 
tho maimer which we liave described. re.st.s art*, involved in those of other 
But restraints, exactly the sum individuals, may be struck off without 
kind, and differing only in de^ inconvenience. ... In this light 
exist in nil forma of government, women may be regarded, the interest 
That broad line of distinction w'hicli of almo.st all of w-hom is involved 
Mr. Mill tries to point out. between either in that of their fathers, or in 
monarchies and aristocracies on the that of their husband.^.” 
one side, and democracies on tJie other. If W'e wtn'r* to content ourselves with 
ha# in fact no (ixi.stence. Tn no form saying, in anywef^to all the arguments 
of government is there an absolute in Mr. Mill’.sHijisny, that the interest of 
identity of interest between the people a king is invoked in that of the com- 
und their rulers. In every form of go- munity, we should be accused, and 
vernment, the rulers stand in some awe justly, of talking nonsen^^e. Yet such 
of tlio people. 'J’hi* fear of resistance an assertion would not, as far .ns we can 
and the sense of shame operate, in a perceive, be more unrcasoiiaWc than 
certain d ^gree, on the most absolute that which Mr. Mill has liere ventured 
kings and the mo.st illiberal oligarchies, to make. Without adducing one fact. 
And nothing but the fear of resistance without taking the troiihlo to perplex 
and the sense of .shame preserves the the question l)y one sophism, he placidly 
freedom of the most democratic com- dogmatise,s away the interest of one 
munities from the encroachments of half of the Ininian raptv If there be a 
their annual and biennial delegates. word t)f truth in histb^^, women have 
We have seen how Mr. Mill projjoses always been, and .still are, 'n-tr the 
to rendci’ the interest of the represeii- gi*eater part of the globe, humbh* eom- 
tsuive body identical with that of the p.inions, playthings, en]M iv(*s, menijiLs 
constituent body. The next question beasts of burden. Except in a few 
is, in what manner the interest of the happy and highly civilised communitie.s, 
constituent body is to be reiftlcred hoy are strictly in a stale of personal 
identical with that of the community, davery. Even in those countries where 
Air. Mill shows that a minority of the they arc best treated, tlie law'S are gene- 
community, eonsistifrg even of many rally unfavourable to them, with respect 
thousands, would be a bad constituent to almost all the jioints in which tlicy 
body, and, indeed, merely a numerous ire most deeply interest efl. 
aristocracy. ' Mr. fiill is Jiot h'gislating for Eng- 

*‘.Th« benefits of the representative land or the United States, l)ut for man- 
system,” says he, “are in all cases ^ dnd. Is then the interest of a Turk 
in which the interests of the choosing ' tho fame with that of the girls who 
body are not the same with those of | compose his harem? Is the interest 
tile community. It is very evident, ! of a Chinese the same with that of 
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the woman whom he harnesses to hi: 
plough ? Is the interest of an Italian 
the same with that of the daughtei 
whom he devotes to God? The interest o: 
a respectable Englishman may be said, 
without any impropriety, to be identica* 
with that of his wife. But why is it so ? 
Because human nature is not w^hat Mr. 
Mill conceives it to be ; because civi 
lised men, pursuing their own happiness 
in a social state, are not Yahoos fight 
ing for carrion ; because there is f 
pleasure in being loved and esteemed 
as well as in being feared and servilely 
obeyed. Why does not a gentleman 
restrict his wife to the bare maintenance 
which the law would compel him to 
allow her, that he may have, more to 
spend on his personal pleasiu*es ? Be- 
cause, if he loves her, he has pleasure 
in seeing her pleased; and because, 
even if he dislikes her, he is unwilling 
that tlie whole neighbourhood should 
cty shame on his meanness and ill- 
nature. Why docs not the legislature, 
altogether composed of males, pass a 
law to deprive women of all civil pri- 
vileges whatever, and reduce them to 
the state of slaves ? By passing such 
a law, they would gratify w'hat Mr. 
Mill tells us is ;ui inseparable part of 
human nature, the desire to possess un- 
limited power of inflicting pain upon 
others. That they do not pa.ss such a 
law, though they have the power to 
pass it, and that no man in England 
wishes to sei* such a law passed, proves 
that the desire to possess unlimited 
power of inflicting pain is not insepa- 
rable from human nature. 

If there bt> iu this country an identity 
of interest between the two sexes, it 
cannot possibly arise from any thing 
but the pleasure being loved, and of 
communicating happiness. For, that 
it do(‘s not spring from the mere in- 
stinct of sex, the treatment which women 
cxfjerience over the greater part of the 
world abundantly proves. A.nd, if it 
be ssiid that our laws of marriage have 
produced it, this only removes^ the ar- 
gument a step further ; for those laws 
have been made by males. Now, if 
the kind feelings of one half the 
species be a sufficient security for the 
happiness of the other, why may not 


the kind feelings of a monarch or an 
aristocracy he sufficient at lea.st to pre- 
vent them from grinding the people to 
the very utmost of their power ? 

If Mr. MiH will examine why it is 
that women are better treated in Eng- 
land than ill 'Persia, he may perhaps 
find out, in the course of his inquiries, 
why it is that the Danes are better go- 
verned than the subjects of Caligula. 

We now come to the most important 
practical question in the whole ep.say. 
Is it desirable tliat all males arrived 
at years of discretion should vote for 
representatives, or should a pecuniary 
qualification be required? Mr. Mill’s 
opinion is, that the lower the qualifi- 
cation the bettor; and that the; best 
system is that in which there is none 
it all. 

“ The qualification,'* ho, “ must either 
bo such as to embrace the majority of the 
population, or sonjc‘thiiit? less than tho 
majority. Suppose, in tho first pK'ioc, that 
it embraces the m.'tjorll.y,' the question is, 
whet’ier tlic majoi'ity wou il hav c an interest 
in oppresainp tlios«‘ who. upon this suppo- 
sition, wouhl be deprivetl of political power ? 
If wc reduce the calculation to its elonients, 
wo shall SCO that the' interest which they 
would have of this deplorable kind, though 
it would be sometliing, would not bo very 
great. Each man of the majority, If tho ma- 
jority were constituted the governing body, 
would have something less than the bcrn*fitof 
oppressing a single man. If the majority 
were twice as great as the minority, each uiuii 
if tho majority w'ould only have one half tho 

benefit of oj>i>res8ing a single man 

suppo,se, iu the second place, that the finali- 
‘icution did not admit a body of e]octor.s so 
largo .ts the majority, in that case taking 
iq^ain the euleulation In its elements, we shall 
see that each man would have a l^nefit equal 
A> that derived from tlic Oppre-ssiou of more 
lian one man ; anti that, in jmoportion as 
be elective Iwjdy constituted a smaller and 
•smaller minority, tlic benclit of misrule to 
he clectiAo bodj wt^nild fjo increased, and bad 
government would be iuflurod." 

The first remark which we have to 
make on this argument is, that, by Mr. 
Mill’s own account, even a government 

wliich evciy iiuman being should 
rqte would still bo defective. For, 
under a sy.stem of universal suffrage, 
he majority of the electors return tho 
•epresentative, and the msyority of the 
•epresentatives make the law. The 
liole people may vote, therefore ; but 
ally the mejority govern. So that, by 
Mr. Mill's own confession, the most 
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perfect Bystem of government conceiv- 
able is one in which the interest of the 
ruling body to o})pre.ss, thoiugh not great, 
is something. 

But is Mr. Mill in the right when he 
says that sucli an interest could not be 
very great ? We think ndt If, indeed, 
every man in the community possessed 
an equal share of what Mr. Mill calls 
the objects of desire, the minority would 
probably abstain from plundering the 
minority. A large minority would offer 
a vigorous resistance ; and the property 
of a small minority would not repay the 
other members of the community for 
the trouble of dividing it. But it hap- 
pens that in all civilised communities 
there is a small minority of rich men, 
and a gi'eat majority of poor men. If 
there were a thousand men with ten 
pounds apiece, it would not be worth 
while for nine hundred and ninety of 
them to rOb ten, and it would be a bold 
attempt for six hiundrcd of them to rob 
four hundred. But, if ten of them had 
a hundred thousand pounds apiece, the 
case would bo very different. There 
would then be much to be got, and 
nothing to be feared. 

“ That one human being will desire 
to rtmder the person and property of 
another subservient to his pleasures, 
notwithstanding the pain or loss of plea- 
sure which it may occasion to that other 
individual, is,” according to Mr. Mill, 
the foundation of government.” That 
“the property of the rich minority can 
be made subservient to the pleasures of 
the poor majority will scarcely be de- 
nied. But Mr. Mill proposes to give 
the poor nnijority power over, the rich 
minority. Is it possible to doubt to 
what, on his own principles, such an 
arrangement must lead? 

It may perliaps be said that, in the 
long run, it is for the interest of the 
people that property should bo secure, 
and that therefore tlu*y will respect it. 
Wc answer thus : — It cannot be pre- 
tended that it is not for the immediate 
inteirest of the people to plunder the 
rich. Therefore, oven if it were quite 
certain that, in the long run, the people 
would, as a body, lose by doing so, it 
]trould not necessarily follow that the 
fear of remote ill consequences would 


overcome the desire of immediate ac- 
quisitions. Every individual might 
flatter himself that the punishment 
would not fall on him Mr. Mill him- 
self tells us, in his Essay on Jurispru- 
dence, that no quantity of evil which is 
remote and uncertain will suffice to pre- 
vent crime. 

But we are rather inclined to think 
that it woind, on the whole, be for the 
interest of the minority to plunder the 
rich. If so, the Utilitarians will say, 
that the rich ought to ho plundered. 
Wo deny the inference. For, in the 
first place, if the object of government 
be the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number, the intensity of the suffer- 
ing which a measure infliets must be 
taken into consideration, as well as the 
number of the sufferers. In the next 
place, we have to notice one most im- 
portant distinction which Mr. Mill has 
altogether overlooked. Throughout his 
essay, he confounds the community 
with the species. He talks of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- , 
ber : but, when we examine his reason- 
ings, we. find that ho thinks only of 
the greatest number of a single gene- 
rtition. 

Therefore, even if we were to con- 
cede that all those arguments of which 
we have exposed the fallacy are unan- 
swerable, wc might still deny the con- 
iusion at which the cssiyist arrives. 
Even if we were to grant that, he had 
found out the form of government 
which is best for the majority of the 
people now living on the fluM* of the 
earth, we might still without inconsis- 
tency maintain that form of govern- 
ment to be pernicious to mankind. It 
would BtiU be incumbent on Mr. Mill 
to prove that the interest of every ge- 
neration is identical with the interest 
of all succeeding general ioils. And 
how on his own principles he could do 
this wo are at a loss to conceive. 

The case, indeed, is strictly analogous 
to that of an aristocratic government 
In an aristocracy, says Mr. Mill, the 
few being invested with the powers of 
government, can take the objects of 
their desires firom the people. In the 
same manner, every generation in tom 
can gratify itself at the expense of pos- 
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terity, — priority of time, in the latter 
ease, giving an advantage exactly cor- 
responding to that which superiority o 
station gives in the former. That a 
aristocracy will abuse its advantage, is. 
according to Mr. Mill, matter of demon< 
stration. Is it not equally certuiii tha: 
the whole people will do the same 
that, if they have the power, they wil 
commit waste of every sort on t.h< 
estate of mankind, and transmit it t 
posterity impoverished and desolated 
ITow is it possible for any ptjrson wh' 
holds the doctrines of Mr. Mill to doubi 
that the rich, in a democracy such a& 
that which he recommends, would bi 
pillaged as unmercifully as under a 
Turkish Pacha? It is no doubt foi 
the interest of the next generation, an< 
it may be for the remote interest oJ 
the present generation, that propcrtji 
should bo held sacred. And so nc 
doubt it will be for the interest of th 
next Pacha, and even for that of th< 
present Pacha, if he should hold offic* 
long, that the inhabitants of his Pa- 
chalik slumld be encouraged to accu- 
mulate wealth. Scarcely any despoth 
sovereign lias plundered his subjects to 
a large extent without having reason 
before the end of his reign to regret it. 
Every body knows how bitterly Louh 
the Fourteenth, towards the close of 
his life, lamented his former extrava- 
gance. If that magnificent prince had 
not expended millions on Marli and 
Versailles, and tens of millions on the 
.aggrandisement of his grandson, he 
would not liave been compelled at last 
to pay servile court to low-born money- 
lenders,' to humble himself before men 
on whom, in the days of his pride, he 
would not have vouchsafed to look, for 
the means of supporting even his own 
household. Examples to the same 
elfect might easily be multiplied. But 
despots, we see, do plunder their sub- 
jects, though history and experience 
tell them tliat, by prematurely exact- 
ing the means of profusion, they are 
in fiict devouring the seed-edtn from 
which the future harvest of revenue is 
to spring. Why then should wo sup- 
pose that the people will bo deterr^ 
from procuring immeiiiate relief and 
enjoyment by the fe&r of distant ca- 


lamities, of calamities which perhaps 
may not be fully felt till the times of 
their grand-children ? 

These conclusions are strictly drawn 
from Mr. Mill's own principles: and, 
unlike most of the conclusions which 
ho has himself drawn from those piin- 
ciples, they are not as far as w’e know 
contradicted by facts. The case of the 
United States is not in point. In a 
country where the necessaries of life 
are cheap and the wages of labour high, 
where a man who has no capital but 
his legs and arms may expect to become 
rich by industry and frugality, it is not 
very decidedly even for the imntediate 
advantage of the poor to plunder the 
rich ; and the punishment of doing so 
would very speedily follow the olFciice. 
But in countries in which the great 
majority live from luiiid to mouth, and 
in which vast massi's of w'calth have 
been accumulated by a comparatively 
small number, the casji is widely dif- 
ferent. The immediate want is, at 
particular seasons, craving, imperious, 
irresistible. In our own timo it has 
stee led men to the fear of the gallows, 
and urged them on the point of the 
bayonet. And, if these men had at 
their command that gallows and those 
bayonets which now scarcely restrain 
them, what is to be expected ? Nor is 
this state of things one whicli can exist 
only under a bad government. If there 
be the least truth in the doctrines of 
he school to which ]VIr. Mill belongs/ 
the increase of population will neces- 
sarDy produce it everywhere. The in- 
crease of population is accelerated by 
good and cheap government. There- 
fore, the better the government, the 
ireatcr is the inequality of conditions : 
nd the greater the inequality of con- 
ditions, the stronger are the motives 
which impel the populace to spoliation. 
As for America, wo appeal to the twen- 
ieth century. * 

It is scarcely' necessary to discuss 
.he effects which a general spoliation 
f the rich would produce. It may in- 
deed happen that, where a legal and 
political system fiill of abuses is insc- 
tarably bound up with the institution 
if property, a nation may gain by a 
ugle convulsion, in which both perish 
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together. The priee is fearful. But, 
if, when the shock is over, a new orilcr 
of things should arise under which pro- 
pertj^ may enjoy security, the indiistiy 
-of individuals will soo» repair the de- 
vastation. Thus we entertain no doubt 
that tl'e Revolution wa-%, on the whole, 
a most salutary event for France. But 
would France have gained if, ever since 
tlieyear 1793, she had been go\crn«‘d 
by a democratic convention? If Mr. 
Mill’s jirinciples be sound, we say tliat 
almost her whole capital would by this 
time have been annihilated. As soon 
as the first explosion was beginning to 
he forgotten, as soon as wealth again 
began to germinate, as soon as th(* poor 
again b<‘gaii to compare their cottages 
and salads with the hotels and banquets 
of tlie rich, there would have been 
another scramble for pro[Jprty, another 
maximum, another general eonfiseation, j 
another reign of terror. Four or five | 
such convulsions following each other, 
at intervals of ten or tweh’o years, 
would reduce the most flounshing eoiin- 
tries of Europe to the state of liarbary 
or the Moreii. 

The civilised part of the world ha.s 
now nothing to fear from the hostility 
of savage nations. Once the deluge of 
barbarism has passed over it, to destroy 
and to fertilise; and in the present 
state of mankind we enjoy a full se- 
curity against that calamity. That 
flood will no more return to cover the 
earth. But is it possible that in the 
bosom of civilisation itself may be en- 
gendered- the malady which shall de- 
stroy it ? Is it possible that institut ions 
may ho established which, without the 
help of earthquake, of famine, of pesti- 
lence, or of the fonngn sword, may undo 
the work of so many ages of wisdom 
and glory, and gradually swe(’p away 
taste, literature, science, commerce, ma- 
nufactures, everything but the rude ails 
Tiecesssiry to tlio supyort of animal life? 
Is h possible that, in two or three 
hundred years, a few lean and hulf- 
nakod fishermen may divide with owls. 

foxes the ruins of the greatest Eu- 
•rripeau cities — may wash thei? nets 
afmldst the relics of her gigantic docks, 

’ and btttM their huts out of the capitals 
'cf her flately cathedrals ? If the prifi- 


ciples of Mr. Mill be sound, we say, 
without hesitation, that tin* form of 
government which he reeommemls will 
assuredly produce all this. But, if these 
principles be unsound, if the ri'asonings 
by w'hich we have opposed them bo 
just, the higher and middling orders 
are the natural repre.*<pntutives of tlir‘ 
human race. Their ini crest maybe 
opposed in some things to that of their 
poorer contemporaries ; hut it is itlcn- 
tieal with that of the innnnierablc ge- 
nerations which are to follow. 

Mr. Mill concludes his e.ss:iy, by an- 
swering au objection often maile to the 
project of universal suflrage — that the 
peop]i‘ do not understand their owm in- 
terests, We shall not go tliroiigh his 
arguments on this siihjeet, because, till 
he has proved that it is for the interest 
of the p(H)plo to respect property, lii‘ 
only makes matters worse by proving 
that they understand their interests. 
But we cannot refrain from treating 
oiu* rCiiders with a delicious homic 
hovch> of wisdom, which ho has kept 
for the last moment. 

“The opinions of that class oE tlit) people 
who are below the middle rank arc fonnijd, 

I and their minda arc directed, by that intelli- 
j (rent, tlmt a irtuoua rank, who coruc the jno«l- 
, immedijitcly in eontafjtAvitli tlicni, wlio nrcin 
the constant habitof intimate cotnninnical ion 
w’ith them, to whom they tly for advice and 
as.sii!(tance in all their numerous dithcultics, 
upon wljom tbry feel an immwliatu and daily 
dependence in health and in sickpess, in in- 
fancy and in old njre.to whom their cliiklrcn 
look «p as models for their imitation, who'-e 
opinions they hear daily repeal cl, ami accoiiub 
it their lumonr to fwlo]>t. There e:ni be no 
doubt that the middle rank, a\ I'h frivos to 
science, to art, and to lepislatioi itwell their 
mobt distinjriiishcd orn.aineiits. .and is the 
chief source of all thtit lias exalted and retiued 
human nature, is that portion ol tlie com- 
munity, of which, if the btvT- of reprt'-enta- • 
tion were oA^er so f.ar extenrled, tlie o])iiiioii 
would ultimately decide. Of the i»eoi)le be- 
neath them, a vast majority would he sure to 
be guided by their advice and exainple.*’ 

This single paragraph is sufficient 
to upset Mr. Miir.s theory. ^^'I]1 the 
people act against their own interest? 
Or will the middle rank act against its 
own irfterest? Or is the interest of 
the middle rank identical with the in- 
terest of the people? If the people 
act according to tlie directions of the 
middle rank, as Mr. Mill says that 
they assuredly will, one of these three 
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qnostiong must be answered in the soning utterly unfit for moral and politi- 
alfirrnativc. Lut, if any one of the cal discussions ; of a kind of reasoning 
three bo answered in tlio affirmative, which may so readily bo turned to piir- 
liis whole system falls to tho ground, poses of falsehood that it ought to ro- 
Tf the interest of the middle rank be ceive no quarter, even when by acei- 
identieal Avith that of tin* people, why dent it may*be emploj'cd on the side 
‘■liould not the powers of government of truth. 

be intrusted to that rank ? If the Our objection to tho -essay of Mr. 
pOAA'crs of goA'-ernmeiit Avere intrusted Mill is fundamental. AVe believe that 
to that rank, there would evidently be it is utterly impossible to deduce tho 
an aristocracy of weallli ; and “to con- science of gOA’erninent from tho prin- 
stitute an aristocracy of wealth, though ciples of human nature, 
it were a very numerous one, would,” What proposition is there respecting 
according to Mr. Mill, “leave the com- human nature which is absolutely and 
munity without protection, and exposed universally true? Wo know of only 
to all the evils of unbridled power.” one.: and that is not only true, but 
AVill not the same motives which in- identical ; that men always act from 
duoe the middle classes to abuse one self-interest. This truism the Utilita- 
kiiid of poAVer induce them to abuse rians proclaim with as much pride as 
another ? If th<*ir interest be the if it were new, and as mncli zeal as if 
same Avith that of the people they it were important. Jhit in fact, when 
Avill govern the people av'cII. If it be explained, it means only that men, if 
opposite to that of the people they they can. will do as they choose. When 
will advise the people ill. The system we see the actions of a man aa-cj know 
of universal suffrage, therefore, accord- with certainty what he thinks his in- 
ing to Mr. Mill’s own account, is only tcrest to be. But it is inipos.sible to 
a denec for doing circuitously what a rea.soii with certainty from what we 
vepresentative system, with a pretty take to bo his interest to his actions, 
high qualification, would do directly. One man goes without a dinner that 
ends this ce.lebi'ated E^say. And lie may add a shilling to a hundred 
such is tin’s philosophy for which the thou-^and pounds: another runs in debt 
experience of three thousand years is I h ive balls and masquerades. One 
to be discarjlcd; this philosopliy, the man cuts his father’s throat to get 
professors of Avhie.h speak as if it had possession of his old clolJios : another 
guided the Avorld to the knowL^dge of hazards his own life to save that of 
navigation and alphabetical Avriting ; an enemy One man A’oltintj'ors on a 
as if, before its dawn, tho inhabitants forlorn hope: another is dmuimed ont 
of hJuropo liad lived in caverns and ] of a regiment for coAv.'irdice. Each of 
eaten each other ! We are sick, it ' thc.se men has, no doubt, acted from 
seems, like tho children of Israel, of self-interest. But we gain nothing hj 
the objects of our old and legitimate knowing this, except the pleasure, if it 
worship. We pine for a new idolatry, he one, of multiplying useless words. 
All that is costly and all that is orna- In fact, this principle is just as reoon- 
montal in our intellectual treasures di to ami just as important as the great 
must bo deliA'ered up, and cast into the truth that whatever is, i.s. If a philoso- 
furnace — and there comes out this Calf! pher were always to state facts in the 
Our readers can scarcely mistake our felloAving form-^” There is a shower : 
object in writing this article. They but Avhatevcr is, is ; therefore, there is 
will not suspect us of any disposi- a shower,” — his reasoning would bo 
tion to advocate the cause oi* absolute perfectly sound ; but we do not appre- 
monarchy, or of any narrow form of bend that it would materially enlaige 
oligarchy, or to exaggerate the evils of th<! circle of human knowledge, .^d 
popular goA’crnmcnt. Onr object at it is equally idle to attribute any im- 
present is, not so much to attiick or portance tc a proposition which, when 
efend any particular system of polity, jiinterpreted means only that a man had 
as to expose the vices of a kind of ren- rather do what he had rather do. 

L 2 
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If tlicj doctrine, that men always act rally censidored as one of tbe strongest 
from self-interest, bo laid down in any of our feelings. It is the most formid- 
other sense than this — if the meaning able sanction which legislators have 
of the word self-interest be narrowed been able to devise. Yet it is noto- 
flo as to exclude any one of the mo- rious that, as Lord Bacon has ob- 
tives which may by postfiibility act on lerved, there is no passion by which 
any human being, the proposition j that fear has not been often overcome, 
ceases to b(i identical ; but at the same ' Physical pain is indisputably an evil ; 
time it cease s to be true. yet it has been often endured, and 

What wo have paid of the word even welcomed. Innumerable martyrs 
“ self-interest ” applies to all the sy- have exulted in torments which made 
noiiymes and circumlocutions whicl the spectators shudder ; and, to use a 
are employed to convey the same mean- more homely illustration, there are few 
ing; pain and pleasure, happiness and wives w’ho do not long to he mothers, 
misery, objects of desire, and so forth. Is the love of approbation a stronger 

The whole art of Mr. Mill’s essay motive than the love of wealth? It is 
consists in one simple trick of legerde- impossible to answer this question gene- 
main. It consists in using words of rally even in the case of an individual 
the sort w’hich we have been deserib- with whom we are very intimate. We 
ing first in one sense and then in an- often say, indeed, that a man loves 
other. Men will take the objh'cts of fame inon' than money or money more 
their desire if they can. Ilnqucstion- than fame. But this is said in a loose 
ably : — but this is an identical pi*opo- and popular sense ; for there is scarcely 
sition: for an object of desire means a man who would not endure a few 
merely a thing which a man will pro- sneers for a great sum of money, if he 
cure if ho can. Nothing can possibly were in pecimiaiy distress ; and scarcely 
be inferred from a maxim of this kind, a man, on the other hand, who, if ho 
When we see a man take something were in flourishing circumstances, would 
wc shall know that it was an object of expose himself to the hatred and eon- 
his desire. But till then we have no tempt of the public for a tj*iflo. In 
means of judging with ec’rtainty what order, therefore, to return a precise an- 
he desires or what he will take. The swer even about a single human being, 
general proposition, however, lia^dng we must know what is the amount of 
been admitted, Mr. Mill proceeds to the sacrifice of reputation demamb'd 
reason as if men had no desires but and of the pecuniary advjint age offered, 
those which can he gratified only by and in what situation the person to 
spoliation and oppression. It then be- whom the temptation is proposed stands 
comes easy to deduce doctrines of vast at the time. ]3ut, when the question is 
importanco from the original axiom, propounded generally about the whole 
The only, misfortune is, that by thus species, the impossibility of answering 
narrowing the meaning of the word is still more evident. Man differs from 
desire tlie axiom becomes false, and all generation from generation ; na- 

tho doctrines consequent upon it are tion from nation. Education, station, 
false likewise. sex, agt% accidental associations, produce 

When we pass beyond those maxims infinite shades of variety, 
which it is impossible to <leny without Now, the only mode in which wo can 
a contradiction in teims, and which, conceive it possible to deduce a theory 
therefore, do not enaf)le us to advance of government from the principles of 
a single step in practical knowledge, human nature is this. We must find 
we do not believe that it is possible to out what^ are the motives which, in a 
lay down a single general rule respect- particular form of government, impel 
ing the motives which influence human rulers to bad measures, and what arc 
actions. There is nothing which may hose which impel them to good mea- 
. not, hy association or by comparison, sures. We must then compare the effect 
I become an object either of desire or oft! of the two classes of motives ; and, ac- 
Uversion. The fear of death is gene- 1 cording as ve find the one or the other 
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to prevail, we must pronounce the form 
of government in question good or bad. 

Now let it be supposed that, in aris 
tocratical and monarchical states, the 
desire of wealth and other desires of 
the same class always tend to produce 
misgovernment, and that the love of 
approbation and other kindred feelings 
always tend to produce good govern 
ment. Then, if it be impossible, as we 
Iiave shown that it is, to pronounce 
generally which of the two classes of 
motives is the more influential, it is 
impossible to find out, a priori, whether 
a monarchical or aristocratical form of 
government be good or bad. 

Mr. Mill has avoided the difficulty of 
making the comparison, by very coolly 
putting all the weights into one of the 
scales, — by reasoning as if no human 
being had ever sympathised with the 
foeliiigK, been gratified by the thanks, 
or been galled by the execrations, of 
another. 

The case, as we have put it, is deci- 
sive against Mr. Mill ; and yet we have 
put it in a manner far too favourable 
to him. Eor, in fact, it is impossible 
to lay it down as a general rule that the 
love of wealth in a sovereign always 
produces misgovernment, or the love of 
approbation good government. A pa- 
ticMit and far-sighted ruler, for example, 
w’ho is less desirous of raising a great 
, f-'um immediately than of securing an 
unencumbered and progressive revenue, 
will, by taking off restraints from trade 
and giving perfect security to property, 
encourage accumulation and entice 
capital from foreign countries. The 
commercial policy of Prussia, which is 
perhaps superior to that of any country 
in the world, and which puts to shame 
tlie absurdities of our republican bre- 
thren on the other side of the Atlantic, 
has probably sprung from the desire of 
an absolute mler to enrich himself. On 
the other hand, when the popular esti- 
mate of virtues and vices is erroneous, 
which is too often the case,4he love of 
approbation leads sovereigns to spend 
tlie wealth of the nation on useless, 
shows, or to engage in wanton and dc- ; 
fclructiA'e wars. ,If then wo can neither , 
compare the strength of two motive^ 
nor determine with certainty to what 


description of actions either motive will 
lead, how can we possibly deduce a 
theory of government from the nature 
of man? 

. How, then,' are wc to arrive at just 
conclusions cn a subject so important 
to the happiness of mankind ? Surely 
by that method which, in every experi- 
mental science to which it has been ap- 
plied, has signally increased the power 
and knowledge of our species, — by that 
method for which our new philoso- 
phers would substitute quibbles scarcely 
worthy of the barbarous respondents 
and opponents of the middle ages, — by 
the method of Induction ; — by observing 
the present state of the world, — by as- 
siduously studying the history of past 
ages, — by sifting the evidence of facts, 
— by carefully combining and contrast- 
ing those which are authentic, — ^by ge- 
neralising with judgment and diffidence, 
— by perpetually bringing the theory 
which we have constructed to the test 
of new facts, — by correcting, or alto- 
gether abandoning it, according os those 
new facts prove it to be partially or fun- 
damentally unsound. Proceeding thus, 
— patiently, — diligently, — candidly, — 
we may hope to form a system as far 
inferior in pretension to that which wo 
have been examining and us far superior 
to it in real utility us the prescriptions 
of a groat physician, varying with every 
stiigc of every malady and with the con- 
stitution of every patient, to the pill of 
the advertising quack Avhich is to cure 
all human beings, in all climates, of all 
diseases. 

This is that noble Science of Poli- 
tics, which is equally removed from the 
barren theories of the Utilitarian so- 
phists, and from the petty craft, so often 
mistaken for statesmanship by minds 
grown narrow in habits of intrigue, job- 
bing, and official etiquette ; — which of 
all sciences is the most important to 
the welfare of* nations, — which of all 
sciences most tends to expand and in- 
vigorate the mind, — which draws nutri- 
ment and ornament from evezy part of 
philosophy and literature, and dispensci 
in return nutriment and ornament to 
all Wo are sorry and surprised when 
we see men of good intentions and good 
natural abilities abandon this healthful 
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and genorous study to pore over specu- 
lations like those which we have been 
examining. And we should heartily 
rejoice to find tliat our remarks had in- 
duced any person of this description to 
employ, in researches of reai utility, the 
talents and industry which are now 
wasted on verbal sophisms, wretched of 
their wretched kind. 

As to the greater part of the sect, it 
is. we apprehend, of little consequence 
what they study or under whom. It 
would.be more amusing, to be sure, and 
more reputable, if they would take up 
the old republican cant and declaim 
about Bn. tus and Timoleon, the duty of 
killing tyrants and the blessedness of 
dying for liberty. But, on the whole, 
they might have chosen worse. They 
may as well be Utilitarians as jockeys 
OP dandies. And, though quibbling 
about self-interest and motives, and ob- 
jects of desire, and the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, is but a 
poor employment for a grown man, it 
certainly hurts the health less than hard 
drinking and the fortune less than high 
play; it is not much more laughable 
than phrenology, and is immeasurably 
more humane tlian cock-fighting. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEWER’S 
DEFENCE OF TVTTTT. 

(June 1829.) 

The Wct^inslei' Reviw. No, XXL Article 

XVI. Edinburgh licview. No.XCVII. AHicle 

on MxtCs Essays on Oovernmenty d'c. 

Wii have had great reason, we think, 
to bo gratified by the success of our 
late attack on the Utilitarians. We 
long list of the cures 
which it lias wrought in cases pre- 
viously Considrred as hopeless. Deli- 
cacy forbids us to divulge names ; hut 
wo cannot refrain from alluding to two 
remarkable instances. *^A respectable 
lady writes to inform us that her son, 
who was plucked at Cambridge last 
J^uary, has not been heard to call 
Sir James Mackintosh a poor ignorant 
fool more than twice since the appear- 
ance of our article. A distinguished 
political writer in the Westminster and 
Parliamentary Reviews has borrowed | 


Uume’s History, and has actually got 
as fiir as the battle of Agincourt.. Ho 
assures us that he takes great pleasure 
in his now study, and that he is very 
impatient to learn how Scotland and 
England became one kingdom. But 
the greatest compliment that we have 
received is that Mr. Bentham himself 
should have condescended to take the 
field in defence of Mr.. Mill. Wc 
have not been in the habit of review- 
ing reviews ; but, as Mr. Bentham is 
a truly great man, and as his party 
have thought fit to announce in pufts 
and placards that this article is mut- 
ton by him, and contains not only an 
answer to our attacks, but a develoji- 
ment of the “ greatest happiness prin- 
ciple,” with the latest improvements of 
the author, we shall for once depart 
from our general rule. However the 
conflict may terminate, we shall at 
least not have been A^anquished by an 
ignoble hand. 

Of Mr. Bentham himself wo shall 
endeavour, even while defending our- 
selves against his reproaches, to speak 
with the respect to which his vene- 
rable age, his genius, and his public 
services entitle him. If any harsh ex- 
pression should escape us, wo tnist 
that he mU attribute it to inadvert- 
ence, to the momentary warmth of 
controversy, — to anything, in short, 
rather tlian to a design of afih)nting 
him. Though wo have nothing in 
common with the crew of Hurds and 
Boswells, who, either ‘from interested 
motives, or from the habit of intellec- 
tual seiwility and dependence, pamper 
and vitiate his appAite with the 
noxious sweetness of their undiscern- 
ing praise, wo are not pirhaps less 
competent than they to appreciate his 
merit, or less sincerely disposed to ac- 
knowledge it Though we may some- 
•times think his reasonings on moral 
and political questions feeble and 
sophistical — though we may sometimes 
smile at h»3 extraordinary language — 
wo can never be weary of admiring 
the amplitude of his comprehension, 
the keenness of his penetration, the 
exuberant fertility \v;itli which his 
mind pours forth arguments and illus- 
trations. However sharply he may 
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speak of us, we can never cense to ! aristocracy are good, but that Mr. Mill 
revere in him the father of the philo- ‘ had not pioved them to be bad ; not 
Mjphy of Jurisprudence. He has a that democracy is bad, but that Mr. 
full right to sdl the privileges of a Mill had not proved it to be good, 
great inventor ; and, in our court of The points id issue are these : whe- 
ci’iticiisin, those privileges will never ther the famous Essay on Government 
be pleaded in vain. But they are be, as it has been called, a perfect 
limited in the same manner in which, solution of the great politie.il problem, 
fortunately for the ends of justice, th« or a series of sophisms and blunders ; 
privileges of yie peerage are now li and whether tlic sect w'hich, while it 
mited. Tlio advantage is personal and glories in tlie precision of its logic, 
incommunicable. A nobleman can now extols this Essay as a maslerpioce of 
no longer cover with his protection demonstration be a sect deserving of 
every lackey who follows his heels, or the respect or of the derision of man- 
every biilly who draws in his quarrel : kind. These, we say, are the issues ; 
and, highly as we respect the exalted and on these w'o with full confidence 
rank wnich Mr. Benthani holds among put ourselves on tlie country, 
the writers of our time, yet when, for It is not necesvsary, for the purposes 
the due maintenance of literary police, of this investigation, that we should 
W(‘ shall lliiiik it necessary to confute' state what our political erwd is, or 
sophists, or to bring pretenders to whether we have any political cieed at 
shame, we shall not depart from the all. A man wdio cannot act the most 
ordinary course of our proceedings trivial part in a farce has a right to 
because the oflfendors call tliemselves hiss Romeo Coates: a man w'ho does 
Benthamites. not know a vein from an aiteiy may 

Whether Mr. Mill lias much reason caution a simple neiglibOnr against 
to tliank Mr. BentJiam for undertak- the advertisements of Dr. Eady, A 
ing ] defence, our readers, when tliey complete theory of govornmeut would 
havt finished this article, will perhaps indeed be a noble present to mankind; 
bo inclined to doubt. Great as Mr. but it is a present which we do not hope 
Benthara’s talents are, he has, wo and do not pretend that we esn offer, 
tliink, shown an undue confiilence in If, however, wo cannot lay the founda- 
Iheni. He sliould have considered how tion, it is something to clear away' the 
dangerous il is for any man, however rubbish ; if we cannot set iq? tnith, it 
oloqiKuit and ingenious he may be, t« is something to pull down error. Even 
attack or defeud a book wilhout read- if the subjects of which the Utilitarians 
ing it : and wo feel quite convinced treat were subjects of less fearful im- 
that IVlr. Kent ham would never have p<jrtance, we should tliink it no small 
writleii tlic article befoi’o us if ho had, service to the cause of good sense and 
liefore he began, ijorused our review good taste to point out the contrast 
with attention, and compared it with between their magifiticent pretensions 
Idr. Mill’s .Essay^ and their miserable performances. Some 

He has jitterly mistaken our object of them liave, however, thought fit to 
and meaning. H<- seems to think that display their ingenuity on questions 
wo liiive undertaken to set up some of the most momentous kind, find on 
tlieoiy of government in oppo.siticn to questions concerning which men cannot 
that of Mr. Mill. But W'e distinctly reason ill with impunity. We think it, 
disclaimed any such design. From the under these cird^imstances, an absolute 
beginning to the end of our article, duty to expose the fallacy of their argu- 
there is not, as fiir as we remember, ments. It is no matter of pride or of 
a single, sentence whicli, when fairly pleasure. To read their wrorks is the 
consti'ued, can bo considered as indi- most soporific employment that we 
eating any such design. If such an know ; and a man ought no more to 
expression can be found, it has been be proud of refuting them tliaii of. 
dropped by inadvertence. Our object ! having two legs. We must lyw come 
was to prove, not that monarchy and [to close quarters with Mr. Bentham, 
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whom, we need not say, we do not 
mean to include in tliis observation. 
He charges us with maintaining, — 

** First, ‘ Tbat it is not true that all despots 
govern ill ; '—whereon the Vorld is in a 
mietolce, and the Whigs have the tme light. 
And for proof, principally,— -that the King of 
Denmark is not CaliguUu To which the 
answer is, that the King of Denmark is not 
a despot. Ho was put in his present situation 
by the people turning the 6 (^e in his favour 
in a balanced contest between himself and the 
nobility. And it is quite clear that the same 
power would turn the scale thither way the 
moment a King of Denmark should take into 
his head to be Caligula. It is of little con> 
sequenoo by what congeries of letters the 
Majesty of Denmark is typified in the ro^'al 
press of Copenhagen, whilo tho real foot is 
that the sword of the people is sus^xindc'd 
over his head, in of ill-hchaviour, as 
effectually as in other oountrles where more 
noise is made upon the subject. Every body 
believes the sovereign of Denmark to be a 
good and virtuous g^tleman ; but there is no 
more superhuman merit in his being so than 
in the cose of a rural squire who docs not 
shoothis land- steward or quarter his wife with 
his yeomanry sabre. 

It is true that there are partial exceptions 
to the rule, that all men use pow er as badly, os 
tliey dare. Th^ may have been such things 
08 amiable negro>drivors and sentimental 
masters of press-gangs ; and hero and there, 
among the odd freaks of human nature, there 
may have been specimens of men who w'cre 
‘No tyrants, though bred up to tyranny.’ 
But it would be os wise to recommend wolvc» 
for nurses at the Foundling on the credit of 
Bomulus and Bemus as to substitute the 
exception for tho general fact, and advise 
mankind to take to tnisting to arbitrary 
power cn tho credit of these specimens.” 

Now, in the first place, wo never cited 
the case of Denmark to prove that all 
despots do not govern ill. Wo cited 
it to prove that Mr. Mill did not know 
how to reason. Mr. Mill gave it as a 
reason for deducing tho theoiy of go- 
vernment from tHb general laws of 
human nature that the King of Den- 
mark was not Caligula. This we said, 
and we still say, was absurd. 

In tile second place, it was not we, 
but Mr. Mill, who said that the King 
of Denmark was a desrot. His words 
ai'e these “ The people of Denmark, 
tired out >jnth the oppression of an 
Bristocrady, resolved that their king 
sbonld be absolute ; and under their 
a^olute monarch iire as well governed 
as any people in Europe.” We leave 
Hr. Bentham to settle with Mr. Mill 
the distipetion between a despot and 
ill absolute king. 


In the third place, Mr. Bentham says 
that there was in Denmark a balanced 
contest between the kin^ and the no- 
bility. We find some difficulty in be- 
lieving that Mr. Bentham seriously 
means to say this, when we consider that 
Mr. Mill has demonstrated the chance 
to be as infinity to one against the ex- 
istence of such a balanced contest. 

Fourthly, Mr. Benthep says that in 
this balanced contest the people turned 
the scale in favour of the king against 
the aristocracy. But Mr. Mill has de- 
monstrated that it cannot possibly be 
for the interest of the monarchy and 
democracy to join against the aristo- 
cracy; and that, wherever the three 
parties exist, the king and the aristo- 
cracy will combine against the people. 
This, Mr. Mill assures us, is as certain 
as anything which depends upon human 
wiU. 

Fifthly, Mr. Bentham says that, if 
the King of Denmark were to oppress 
his people, the people and nobles would 
combine against the king. But Mr. 
Mill, has proved that it can never be 
for the interest of the aristocracy to 
combine with the democracy against 
the king. It is evidently Mr, Bcn- 
tham’s opinion, that ‘‘monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy may balance 
each other, and by mutual chocks pro- 
duce good government.” But this is 
the very theory wliich Mr. Mill pro- 
nounces to be the wildest, the most 
visionary, the most chimerical ever 
broached on the subject of government. 

We have no dispute on these heads 
with Mr. Bentham. On tho contrary, 
wc think his explanation true — or, at 
least, true in part; and we heartily 
thank him for lending us his assistance 
to demolish the essay of his follower. 
His wit and his sarcasm are sport to 
us ; but they are death to his unhappy 
disciple. 

Mr. Bentham seems to imagine that 
wo have said something implying an 
opinion favourable to despotism. We 
can scarcely suppose that, as he has not 
condescended to read that portion of 
OUT work which he undertook to an- 
swer, he can have bestowed much at- 
,^nticn on its general character. Had 
he done so he would, we think, scarcely 
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have entertained such a suspicion. Mr. 
Mill asserts, and pretends to prove, 
that under no despotic government does 
any human being, except the tools of 
the sovcrmgn, possess more than the 
necessaries of life, and that the most 
intense degree of terror is kept up by 
constant cruelty. This, we say, is un- 
true. It is not mer(?ly a rule to which 
there are captions: but it is not 
the rule. Despotism is bad ; but it is 
scarcely anywhere so bad as Mr. Mill 
says that it is everywhere. This we 
are sure Mr. Bentham will allow. If 
a man were to say that five hundred 
^thousand people die every year in I^on- 
don of dram-drinking, he would not 
assert a proposition more monstrously 
false than Mr. Mill’s. Would it be 
just to charge us with defending in- 
toxication because we might say that 
such a manw’as grossl^nn the WTong? 

Wo say with Mr. Bentham that de- 
spotism is a bad thing. Wo say with 
Mr. Bentham that the exceptions do not 
destroy the authority of the rule. But 
this wo say — that a single exception 
overthrows an argument which either 
does not prove the rule at all, or else 
proves the rule to bo iruG tuithout ex- 
ceptions ; and such an argument is Mr. 
Mill’s argument against despot ism. In 
this respect there is a great difference 
between rules drawn from experience 
and rules deduced a priori. We might 
believe that there had been a fidl of 
snow last August, and yet mot thiuk it 
likely that there would be snow* next 
August. A single occurrence opposed 
to our general experience would tell for 
very little in our calculation of the 
chances. But> if we could once satisfy 
ourselves that in any single right-an- 
gled triangle the square of the hypo- 
thenuse might be less than the squares 
of the sides, we must reject the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid altogether. 
We willingly adopt Mr. Bciitham’s lively 
illustration about the w'olf ; and we will 


nursery, in spite of the stoiy of Romulus 
and Remus. But, if the shepherd who 
saw the w'olf licking and suckling tho.se 
famous twin§ were, after telling this 
story to his companions, to assert that 
it was an infallible rule that no wolf 
ever had spared, or ever would spare, 
any living thing which might fall in its 
way — that its nature ■was carnivorous 
-—and that it could not possibly disobey 
its nature, we think that the hearers 
might havo^been excused for staring. 
It may be strange, but is not inconsis- 
tent, tliat a wolf which has eaten ninety- 
nine children should spare the hun- 
dredth. But the fact that a wolf haa 
once spared a child is sufficient to show 
that there must be some flaw in the 
chain of reasoning purporting to prove 
that wolves cannot possibly spare chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Bentham proceeds to attack ano- 
ther position which he conceives us to 
maintain : — 

** Secondly, Tliat a provernment not under 
the control of the community (for there is no 
question u]x>n any other) ‘ may »oon be satu- 
rated* Tell it not in Bow-stroct, whisper it 
not in Hatton-garden,- that there is a plan for 
preventing injustice by ‘saturation.’ With 
what peals of unearthly merriment would 
Minos, MaoviSt and UhudHinunthus be aroused 
upon their benches, if the * light wings of 
feafTron and of bluo ’ should bear this theory 
into their grim domains! Why do not the 
owners of pocket-handkerchiefs try to ‘ satu- 
rate y ’ Why does not the cheated publican 
beg leave to check the gulo.slty of his de- 
frauder with a repetatur /mustufi^ and the 
pummelled plaintift' iieutr.a1isc the malice of 
his mlversory, by requesting to have the rest 
of the heating in presence of the court,— if it 
is not that such conduct would run counter to 
all the condusioiis of cx^ierlcncc, and be the 
procreation of tho mischief it affected to 
destroy ? Woful is the man whose wealth 
depends on his having more than somebody 
else can be persuaded to take from him ; and 
woful also is the people that is in such acose I ” 

Now this is certainly very pleasant 
writing: but there is no great difficulty 
in answering tho argument. Tho real 
reason which makes it absurd to think 
of preventing theft by pensioning off 


say in passing that it givqs us real thieves is this, that there is no limit to 
pleasure to see how little old age has the number of thieves. If there w*ere 
diminished tho gaiety of this eminent only a hundred thieves in a place*, and 
man. We can assure him that his mcr- we were quite sure that no person not 
riment gives us far more pleasure on already addicted to theft would take to 
his account than pain on our own. WcJ it> it might become a question whether 
say with him. Keep the wolf out of the to keep the tliieves from dishonesty by 
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raising them above distress would not 
be a better course than to employ offi- 
cers against th ern . i > ut the actual cases 
arc not parallel. Every man who 
cbposes can become a thief^ but a man 
cannot become a king or a member of 
tho aristoerjuy whenever he chooses. 
The number of the depredators i.s li- 
mited ; and therefore the amount of 
depredation, so far as physical pleasures 
are concerned, must be limited also. 
Now, we made the remark which Mr. 
Bentliam censures with referenco to 
physical pleasures only. The pleasures 
of ostentation, of taste, of revenge, and 
other plea.sures of tlio same description, 


desire of the good opinion of others.’ The mis- 
fortune of this argument is, that no man cares 
for the good opinion of those he hivs been accus- 
tomed to wroi^f. If oysters have opinions, it is 
probable ttiey think very ill of who eat 
them in August ; but sniall i - the elTect upon 
the autumnal glutton that ciiguUs th<*ir 
gentle Bubstanws wilhiii his own. The 
planter and the s]avo-dri\or care just as much 
about negro opinion, as the epicure about tho 
Hcntiment.-' of oysters. M. Ucle throwing live 
into the hre us a kindly ntt^od of divest- 
ing Ihom of the unsavoury ml that lodges 
liciicath their skins, is not more convinced of 
the immense aggregate of good which arises 
to the loixllicr i)'irts of the ci-eation, than is 
the gentle peer iio sti'i])s his follow man of 
country and of f.imily for a wild-fowl slain. 
The goodly land-owner, who lives by morsels 
squeezed indiscriminately from the waxy 
hands of the c()i)l>ler and the polluted ones of 


Lave, wc distinctly allowed, no limit. 
Our w'ords are tliese: — “A king or an 
aristocracy may be supplied to satiety 
with corporal pleasures, at an expense 
which the nidest and poorest community 
would scarcely feel.’^ Does Mr. Hen- 
tham deny this ? If he does, w'o leave 
him to Mr. Mill. “What,” says that 
philosopher, in his Essay on Education, 
“what are th<* owlinary pui-suits of 
wealth and power, which kindle to such 
a height the ardour of mankind ? Not 
tho mere love of i‘ating and of drinking, 
or all the physical objects together 
which wealth can purchase or power 
command. With those every man is in 
the long run speedily satisfied.” What 
the difiference is between being speedily 
satisfied and b(*ing soon saturated, wo 
leave Mr. Benthara and Mr. Mill to 
settle together. 

The word “saturation,” however, 
seems to provoke 3Ir. Rentham’s mirth. 
It certainly did not strike us as very 
pure English ; but, as Mr. Mill used it, 
we supposed it to be good Benthamese. 
Witb the lattJT language we are not 
critically acquainted, though, as it has 
many roots in common with our mother 
tongno, w'c can contrive, by the help of 
a eouverted.Utilitarian. ‘who attends us 
in the capacity of Moonsliee, to make 
out a But Mr. Bentham’s au- 

tho^y iyof course decisive; and we 
bQ«iti7 ii 

Bcntham next represents us as 
jmaintaining; — 

“ Thirdly,. That ' though Uiero may be some 
taAtos.and joupensitles that have no point of I 
there exists a sufficient check in the 


the inghtinaii, is in no small degree the obje ct 
of both liatml and contempt ; butit is to be 
fearcf] that lie is a long way from fwilingthom 
to be intolerable. The principle of ‘ Al milu 
phtwlo xpxp (lomi, simnl ac nummos rontcinpJor 
lit atxd,' is sufficient to make a wnle interval 
iK'tweeu the opinions of t,he pliuntiff and 
defeudaut in such e:iMos. in short, to banish 
law and leave all plaintiffs to trust to the 
desire of reputation oji the oppo^itc side, 
would only bn tran‘«porting tho theory of tho 
Whigs from tlic House of Commons to W'Cbt- 
minuter Hull.” 

Now, ill tho first place, we never 
maiutAined the proposition wliieli Mr. 
Bent ham puts into mir months. We 
said, and say, that then^ is a trrtain 
check to the rapacity and cruelty of 
men, in their desire of the good opinion 
of others. We never said that it was 
sufficient. Let Mr. Mill show it to be 
insufficient. It i» enough for us to prove 
thijit there is a set-off against the prin- 
ciple from which Mr. Mill deduci's the 
w'hole theory of govenimout. The ba- 
lance may bo, and, we believe, will be, 
against despotism and the narrower 
foims of aristocracy. But w^hat is this 
to the correctness or incorreetm^ss of 
Mr. Mill’s aceoiiiits? The qin*stion is 
not, whether the motives wliich lead 
rulers to behave ill are stronger than 
those which lead them to behave well ; 
— but, whether we ought, to form a 
tJieory of government by looking 09ily 
at the motives which lead nilers to be- 
have ill and never noticing those w'hicli 
lead them to bcliavo well. 

' Absolute rulers, says Mr. Bentham, 
do not cai’o for the good opinion of 
I ^eir subjects; for no man cares for the 
j good opinion of those whom he has been 
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accustomed to nirrong. By Mr. Ben- 
f ham’s leave, this is a. plain begging 
of the question. The point at issue is 
this: — Will kings and nobles wrong 
the people? The argument in favour 
of kings and nobles is this: — they 
will not wrong the people, because 
they care for the good opinion of the 
]) 00 ])le. But this argument IMr. Ben- 
Iham meets th^ : — they will not care 
for the good opinion of the peoj^le, be 
cause they are aecustonied to w'ron^ 
the people. 

II ere Mr. Mill differs, as usual, from 
Mr. Beutham. “ The greatest princes,* 
says ho, in his Essay on Edueation, 
“the most despotical masters of hu- 
man destiny, when asked what they 
aim at by their wars and conquests, 
would answer, if sincere, as Frederick 
of Prussia answered, foiiT faire jtarh 
dv soi ; — to occupy a large space in the 
admiration of mankind.” Putting Mr. 
Mill’s and Mr. Bentliara’s principles to- 
gether. wo. might make out very easily 
tliat “tlic greatest princes, the most 
despotical masters of human destiny,” 
would never abuse their power. 

A m:«n who has been long accus- 
tomed to injure people must also have 
heen long accustomed to do without 
their love, and to endure their ‘aver- 
sion. Such a man may not miss the 
pleasure of popularity; for men f-el- 
<lom miss a pleasure wli^eh they have 
long denied themselves.^ An old ty- 
rant does without popuSrity just as 
an old water-drinker does without 
wine. But, though it is perfectly true 
tliat men who for the good of their 
liealth have long abstained from wine 
I’cel the want of it very little, it would 
be absurd to infer that men will always 
abstain from wine when their health 
requires that they should do so. And 
it would be equally absurd to say, be- 
cause men who have been accustomed 
to oppress care little for popularity, 
that men will therefore necessarily 
prefer the pleasures of oppression to 
tlioso of popularity. 

Then, again, a man may be accus- 
tomed to wTong people in one point 
and not in another. He may care for 
their good opinion with regard to one 
l>oiut and not with regard to another. 


The Regent Orleans laughed at chaiges 
of impiety, libertinism, extravagance, 
idleness, disgraceful promotions. But 
the slightest aUusion to the charge of 
poisoning threw him into convulsions. 
Louis the Fifteenth braved the hatred 
and contempt of his subjects during 
many years of the most odious and 
imbecile misgovernment. But, when a 
report was spread that he used human 
blood for his baths, he was almost 
driven mad by it. Surely Mr. Beu- 
tham’s position “that no man cares 
for the good opinion of those w'hom he 
has been accustomed to wTong” would 
bo objectionable, as far too swei'ping 
and indiscriminate, even if it did not 
involve, as in the present ease we have 
shown that it does, a direct begging of 
the question at issue. 

Mr. Bentham proceeds’: — 

“ Fourthly, The Edinburgh Beviewers arc of 
opinion, that 'it might, with no small plausi- 
bility, be maintained, that In many coun- 
tries, there are two classes which, iu somo 
degree, answer to this description;’ [viz.] 

‘ that tho poor compose the class which govern- 
ment is established to restrain ; and the peo- 
ple of some property the class to which the 
powers of ^vemmeut may witliout danger 
be confided.^ 

“ They take great pains, it is true, to say 
this and not to say it. They shuffle and creep 
about, to secure a hole to escape at, if ‘ what 
they do not assert' should be found iu aii)' 
degree inconvenient. A man might waste Ids 
life iu trying to find out whether tho Misses of 
the J'AluUfUf'ffh ineau to say Yes or No iu their 
ixilitical ciKinetry. But whidiover way tho 
lovely bpiusters may decide, it is diametrically 
opposed to history and the evidence of fncsts, 
that the poor are the chiss w horn there is any 
difllculty in restraining. Jt is nob the poor 
but the rich that have aproiiensity to take the 
proiKirtyof other people. There is no instance 
upon earth of ihe poor having combined to 
t^e away tho property of the rich ; and aU 
the instances habitually brought forward 
in bupi>ort of it an* gross niisreprcsentations, 
founded uiwn the most necessary acts of sclf- 
drdence on tlio part of the mo<^t numerous 
classes. i3uch a misrepresentation is the . 
common one of the Agrarian law ; which 
was nothing but an attempt on Iho pai t of 
the Homan people fo get buck some part of 
what harl been taken from them by undis- 
guised robbery. Such anotlier is the stock 
example of the French llovolution, appealed 
to by the Edinburgh Revieio in the actual cose. 
It i< utterly untrue that the French Hovolu- 
tion took place because ‘the prior began to 
compare their cottages and stdads with tlie 
hotds -i-nd banquets of tho rich ; ' it took 
nlace bocanse they were robbed of their 
lottagea and salads to support the hotels and 
banquets erf their oppressors. It is utterly 
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mitnicthafc there was either a scramble for 
property or a general confiscation ; the classes 
who took part with the foreign invaders lost 
their propt'rty, as they would have done hero, 
and ought to do everywhere. All these are 
the vulgar en*ors of the man on the lion’s 
back,— which the lion will set to rights when 
he con tell his own story. History is nothing 
but tljc relation of the suiTeriiigs of tlie poor 
from the rich ; except precisely so far os the 
numerous classes of the community have con- 
trived to keep the virtual power in their 
hands, or in other words, to establish free 
governments. If a poor man injures the rich, 
the law is instantly at his heels ; the injuries 
of the rich towards the poor are alw'ays in- 
flicted hv the law. And to enable the rich to 
do this to any extent that may be practicable 
or prudent, there is clearly one postulate re- 
quired, wtiich is, that the rich slmll make the 
law.” 

This passage is alone suiHeiont to 
prove that Mr. Bentham has not taken 
the trouble to read our article from be- 
ginning to end. We arc quite sure that 
he would not stoop to misrepresent it 
And, if he had read it with any atten- 
tion, ho would have perceived that all 
this coquetry, this hesitation, this Yes 
and No, this saying and not saying, is 
simply an exercise of the undeniable 
right which in controversy belongs to 
the defensive side— to the side which 
proposes to establish nothing. The 
affirmative of the issue and the burden 
of the proof arc with Mr. Mill, not 
with us. Wo are not bound, perhaps 
we are not able, to show tliat tlic form 
of government which he recommends 
is bad. It is quite enough if we can 
show that he does not prove it to be 
good. In his proof, among many other 
flaws, is this — lie says, that if-meii are 


bread -without plundering. It may be 
true, but surely it is not self-evident, 
that the former class is under as strong 
temptations to plunder as the latter. 
Mr. Mill was therefore bound to prove 
it. That. he has not proved it is one 
of thirty or forty fatal errors in his 
argument. It is not necessary that we 
should express an opinion or even have 
an opinion on the subject. I’erhaps 
we arc in a state of perfect scepticism : 
but what then? Are we the theory- 
makers? When we bring before the 
world a theory of government, it will 
be time to call upon us to offer proof 
at every step. At present wc stand on 
onr undoubted logical right. Wo con- 
cede nothing ; and we deny nothing. 
We say to the Utilitarian theorists : — 
When you prove your doctrine, wo will 
believe it; and, till you prove it, W(? 
will not. believe it. 

Mr. Bentham ha.s quite misunder- 
stood what we said about the French 
Revolution. We never alluded to that 
event for I he purpose of proving that 
tlic poor were inclined to rob th(‘ rich. 
Mr. Mill’a principles of human nature 
furnished us with that part of our 
argument ready-made. We alluded to 
the French Revolution for the purpose* 
of illustrathig tlie effects wliich general 
spoliation produces on society, not for 
the purpose of showing tluit general 
spoliation will take plaec* under a de- 
inoci*acy. W6 allowed distinctly that, 
in the pecullffr circumstances of tin 
French monarchy, the Revolution, 
though accompanied by a gi*eat shock 


not inclined to plunder cacU'other, go- to the institution of property, was a 
verninent is uimecessaiy, .and that, if blessing. Sui*oly Mr. Bentham will 
men are so inclined, kings and aristo- not maintain that the injury produced 
cracics will plunder the people. Now by the delugcj of assignats and by tlu^ 
this, wc say, is a fallacy. That aomr, maximum fell only on the emigrants, — 
men u ill plunder their neighbours if or that there were not many emigrants 
they can, is a sufficient reason for the who would have stayed and lived peace- 
ex isteiiee of governments. But it is ably under any government if tlicir per- 
not demonstrated that kings and ari- sons and property had been secure, 
stociwctes will plunder th(^ people, un- We never said that the French Ee- 
less it be tr^e that all men will plun- volution etook place because the poor 
der their neighbours if they can. Men began to compare their cottages and 
ane, placed in very different situations, salads with the hotels and banquets of 
j&ime have all the bodily pleasures that the rich. We were not speaking about 
desire, and many other pleasures the causes of the Revolution, or think- 
braides, without plundering anybod^'.^' iiig about them. This we said, and say, 
Otl)e]C 4 «^n 'ficaredy obtain their daily | that, if a democratic government had 
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been established in h''rance, the poor, 
vhen they began to compare their cot- 
tages and salads with the hotels and 
banquets of the inch, would, on th< 
supposition that Mr. Mill’s principlei 
are sound, hare plundered , the rich, 
and repeated witliout j^rovocation al 
the severities and confiscations which, 
at the time of the Revolution, wer< 
committed with provocation. Wo say 
tliat Mr. Mill’s favourite form of go- 
vernment would, if liis own views o: 
human nature be just, |pike those 
violent convulsions and ffansfcrs • of 
property which now rarely happen 
except, as in the case of the French 
Revolution, when the people arc mad- 
dened by oppression, events of annual 
or bi(;nnial occurrence. We gave nc 
opinion of our own. We give none 
now. We say that this propositior 
may bo proved from JMr. Mill’s ow'n 
premise.s, by steps strictly analogous 
to those by which he proves monarchy 
and aristocracy to bo bad fonns of go- 
vernment. To say this, isniot to say 
that the proposition*^ is true. For we 
hold both Mr. Mill’s promises and ^ 
deduction to be unsound througliout. 

Mr. Rontham challenges us to prove' 
from history that thelpeoplc will plui 
der the rich. What ^oes history say 
Mr. Mill’s doctrine, tHat absolute 1 ' 
will always plunder- their subjeci 
unmercifully as to leave notliing but 
a bare subsistence to any except thidr. 
owTi creatures ? If experience is to be . 

the test, Mr. Mill’s theoiy is unsound^ >’ 
If Mr. Mill’s rea.soning a j)riot te ujjcourCI 
sound, the people in a democrac^afill 


plunder the rich. Let us use^TI^ 
weight and one measure. Lot us nofl, 


throw history aside when we ai 
ing a theory, and take it up again 
we have to refute an objection founded 
on the principles of that theoiy. 

We have not done, however, with* 
Mr. Bentham’s charges against us. 

“ Amongother specimens of their ingenuity, 
they think they embarrass the suKioct by ask- 
ing why, on the principlcsin question, women 
should not have votes ns well as men. And 
vhy not ? 

‘ Gentle shepherd, tell me why.—’ 

If the mode of election was what it ougbtJ 
to be, there would be no more difficulty in^ 
women voting for a representative In Par- 


liament than for a director at the India 
House. The world will find out at some time 
that the readiest way to scjciwo justice on 
some points is to lio just on all that the 
wholo is cosier to accomplish than the pivrt ; 
and that, whenever the camel is druren 
through the ej o of the needle, it would be 
simple folly luW debility that would leave a 
hoof behind.” 

Why, says or sings Mr. Bentliam, 
should not. women voLo ? It may seem 
uncivil in us to turn a deaf ear to hia 
Arcadian warblings. But we submit, 
itli great deference, that it is not our 
jsincss to tell him why. We fully 
with him lliat the principle of 
fcnfl&e suffrage is not so palpably ab- 
surff that a chain of reasoning ought 
tOD(^ pronounced unsound merely be- 
caus^t leads to female suffrage. We 
say that every argument which tells iu 
favour of the universal suffrage of the 
males tells equally in favour of female 
aiffrage. Mr. Mill, however, wishes to 
see all men vote, hut says that it is un- 
^eessary that women should vote; and 
‘pr'making this distinction hr. gives as 
^ reaso n an assertion which, in the first 
, ^s not true, and which, in the 
^t. place, would, If true, overset his 
t/holc theory of human naturp; namely, 

' at the interest of the women is iden- 
■icijJ^with that of the men. We side 
^^tl^«Mr. Bentliam, so far, at least, as 
his : 'fliat, when we join to drive tho 
jamel througji the needle, he shall go 
1 ^ and all We at present 
^excused from driving the 
t is" Mr. Mill who leaves the 
id. But we should think it 
to reproach him in the 
hich Mr. Bentham, in the 
his paternal authority over 
he sect^^ ihinks himself entitled to 
afiploy. 

\* I^other of their perverted ingenuities is, 
lat * they are rather Inclined to think,* that 
’^uld, on the whole, be for the Interest of 
'Majority to plunder the rich ; and If so, 
.he Utilitarians ^11 say that the rich ought 
JO be plundered. On which it is sufficient to 
reply, that for the majority to plunder tho 
ich would amount to a declaration that no- 
tody should be rich ; which, Is all men wisli 
wO be rich, would Involve a suicide of hope. 
And as nobody has shown a fragment of 
reason why such a proceeding should be for 
he general happiness, it does not follow Giat 
he ‘ Utilitarians* would recommend It. The 
Edinburgh Beviewers hove a waiting ^n- 
Icwoman’p of * Utilitarianiam. It is 
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nnsapported by anything but the pitiable * Wc 
are rather inclined to tliinlc ’ — aovl is utterly 
ConUtulicted by the whole course of history 
and human experience besides,— ^ that there 
Is either danger or possibility jof such a con« 
mimmatlon as the majorit}* agreeing on the 
plunder of the rich. There have been in 
Btonces inhuman memory, aof their agreeing 
to plunder rk li oppressors, rich traitors, rich 
enemies,— but the rich simplieiter nevtr. It 
Is as true novi^ as in tho days of Hi^ngton, 
that * n people never will, nor ever can, never 
did, nor ever shall, take up arnvafor levelling.’ 
All the commotions in the world have been 
for somi'thingelse ; and * levelling ’ is brought 
forward os the blind to conceal what the other 
was. 

Wo say, again and again, we 
are oi. the defensive. We do not 


theory of government' to an Eucyclo- 
psedia. At presimt wo are hound to' 
say only that we think so, and shall 
think so till somebody shows us a reason 
for thinking otherwise. 

Mr. B^ntham’s answer to us is simple 
assertion. . He must not think that wc 
mean hny discourtesy by meeting it with 
a simple denial. The fact, is, that almost 
all the governments that have ever ex- 
isted in the civilised world have been, 
in part at least, monarchical and ari- 
stocraticaJi The first government con- 
stituted 6n principles approivjhing to 
those which the Utilitarians hold was, 
we think, that of tho United States. 


think it ni ecssary to prove tlmt a That the poor have never combined to 
quack medicine is poison. L<‘t the plunder the ricli in the governments of 
vendor prove it to be sanative. We the old world, no more proves that they 
do not pretend to show that universal might not combine to plunder the rich 
suffrage is an evil. Let its advocatc«i under a system of universal suffrage, 
show it to be a goo(L Mr. Mill tells than the fiict that tho Euglisli kings of 
us that, if power be given for short tho House of Brunswick have not been 
terms to representatives clecteii by all Neros and Domitians proves that sovo- 
tho males of mature age, it will then reigns may safely be intrusted w^ith ab- 
be for the interest of those rgpresen- solute power. Of wliat the people would 
tatives to promote the groatcsij^Hppir do in a st&te of perfect sovereignty we 
ness of the greatest number. To prog dan judge only by indications, which, 
this, it is necessary that ho shoi3l^| though rarely of much moment in them- 
provc tlwee proposition.s ; first, th^ selves, and though always suppressed 
the interest of such a representatiw with little difficiftty, arc yet of great sig- 
body will be identical with the iMvnificancp, and resemble those by which 
terest of the constituent bodj^ wj our domestic animals sometimes remind 
condly, that the interest of the con- us that they are of kin with the fiercest 
stitilent body will bo identical with monsters of the forest. It 'would not 


that of the community; thirdly, thaffc 
the interest of one generation of a 
community is identical witJ^.hat of 
all succeeding generations. XIhe two 
first propositions Mr. Mill JEmpts to 
prove, and fails. The last Bdoes not 
even attempt to prove. _ \^erefor4 
refuse our assent to his conclusionar’ 
Is this unreasonable ? 

We never even dreamed, what Mr. 
Ben lliam . conceives us to have main- 
tained, thjit it could be for the greatest 
of manklnH to plunder the 
Blit we are ‘‘rather inclined to 
thoi^ doubtingly and -with’a 
ro jield to conviction, that 
fjgpay be, for the pecuniary interest of 
a single generation in a 
thkkly'ip^pled country to plunder the] 
ndb, Are inclined to think 


whenever we send a 


be wise to reason from the behaviour of 
a dog crouching under thti lash, which 
is the case of tho Italian people, or from 
*" ehaviour of a dog pampered with 
best morsels of a plentifhi kitchen, 
ffeh is the case of the people of Ame- 
rica, to the behaviour of a wolf, which 
is a||hing but a dog run wild, after a 
#ek’s fast among the snows of tho Py- 
renees. No commotion, says Mr. Ben- 
tham, was ever really produced by the 
-wish of levelling : the wish has been 
put forward as a blind ; but something 
else has been the real object. Grant 
all this. •> But why has levelling been 
put forward as a blind in times of com- 
motion to conceal th(5 real objects of the 
agitators ? Ja it with declarations which 
involve “ a suicide of hope” that men 
attempt to allure others ? Was famine, 
pestilence, slaveiy, ever held out to at- 
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tract the people ? If le\'elli ng has been 
iriiidc a pretence for disturbances, tb 
argument against Mr. Bentham’s doc- 
trine is as strong as if it had been thr 
real object of distiu’bances. 

But the great obiection ^which Mr. 
Bentliam makes to our review, still re- 
mains to be noticed . 

The pitb of the charge againtt the autho. 
of tlie is*, that ho has written ‘an 

elaborate Treatise on Government,’ and *dc- 
diicecl the whole science from the assumption 
of certain propensities of human nature. 
Now, ill tliQ name of Sir Ttichord Bimie one 
all saints, irom w hat else jf/iou/d it be deduced 
What did over aiiylxidy imagine to he the end. 
obicv-t, and design of government <m it ought h. 
Ite but the i^ame opeiation, on an extender 
scale, wliich that ineritorioiis chief magistrate 
conducts on a limited one at Bow-street ; to 
i^it. the pre-venting one man from injui^jg 
another? Im.agiiie, then, that the Whigger 3 
of Bow Street were to riso np against th< 
proposition that (heir science was to be do 
iluced fioiu ‘oi'i'taiii propensities of human 
nature,’ and thcicon were to ratiocinate os 
follows : — 

“ ‘ 11 ow then -are we to arrive at just con- 
clusions on a subject so important to the 
ha[)piiief.«* of iiiniikiiid ? Surely by that 
method, uhich, in every expcrim*mtal science 
to which it has been applied, has bignally iii- 
creu-otl the po^^cr and knowledge of our 
spe*!ies,- by that method for whicli our new 
I»liiloH>jih''rs would subslltutcquibblcs scai-oo* 
ly \\r<rtli> ol the barbarous resixindenta and 
op}ioneiits of the mitldle ages,— by the method 
ol induction,— hy observing the present stat<i 
of the worl«i, by a.«i:iduously stmlying the 
Ill-lory of pat'iages, — by sifting th* evidence 
of 1 acts, —by carefully combining and con- 
tr.astiug tlioM-- which are authentic,— by gene- 
ralising -willi judgment and diffidence,— by 
pei-perimlly bnnging tbo theory which we 
have coUhtriicted to the test of new facts,— by 
correel mg, or altogether abandoning it, ac- 
cord iiig as tlio^e new facts prove it to be 
Iiurtially or fmidaineutaliy unsound. Pro- 
ceixling thus,— p.atient]y, diligently, candidly, 

c nicy hope to form a system as far inferior 
iu pretension to that which we have been 
examining, and ns far superior to it in real 
ulility, as the presi'riptioiia of a great pliy- 
siciaii, varying with ev'cry stage of eviery 
ma’atly, and with the constitution of every 
patient, to the pill of the adwrtising quack, 
which is to cure all human beings, m all cli- 
mates. of all diseases.’ ” 

“ Pniicy now,— only fancy,— the delivery of 
these wise words nt Bow Street; and think 
how ^pmlily iho practical catchpolls would 
■rcjjly, that all this might bo verj'Jinc, but os 
far as they had studied history/ the naked 
story was, after all, th.at numbers of men had 
a propensity to thieving, and their business 
was to catoii them ; that they^ too, hod been 
sifters of facts; and, to .s.ny the truth, tlswir 
simple opinion was, that their brethren of the 
red waistcoat— though they should be sorry tdj| 
fihixik ill of any man —had somehow contracted 


a leaning to the otitor skle, and were more 
bent on puzzling th6 case for the benefit of the 
defendants, than on doing the duty of good 
offleers and true. Such would, beyond all 
doubt, be the sentence passed on such trimmers 
in tho microcosm of Bow Street. It might 
not absolut^y follow that they were in a ^ot 
to rob the goUsmiths’ shops, or to net lire to 
the House of Commons : bnt'it would be qnito 
clear that they had got a tJiey 

were in process of siding with the thieves, — 
and that it v'aa not to tbi*m tliat any man 
must look who was anxious that pantries 
diould bo ske.” ^ 

Tliia is all very witty; but it does 
not touch us. On tho present occa- 
sion, we cannot but flatter ourselves 
that we bear a much greater resem- 
blance to a practicnl catchpoll than 
eitlier Mr. Mill or Mr. Bentham. It 
vrould, to be sure, be very absurd in 
a magistrate, discu«fiing the eiTunge- 
ments of a police-office, to spout in tho 
style cither of our il,rticlo or 3Ip. Ben- 
t ham’s; but, in substanco, ho would 
proceed, if he were a man of sense, 
‘xactly as we recommend. He would, 
on being appointed to provide for the 
security of property in a town, study 
attentively tho state of tho town. Ho 
would learn at W’hat places, at what 
'times, and under what circumstances, 
theft and outrage were mo.«*t frequent. 
Are the streets, ho w’ould nsk, most 
nfested with thieves at sunset or at 
nidnight? Are there any public placds • 
of resort which give peculiar facilities 
to pickpockets ? Are there any dis- 
ricts completely inli.abitcd by a law- 
less population ? Which are tho flash 
houses, fend which the shops of re- 
ceivers? ^Having made himself master 
of the j^cts, he would act accordingly. 
A strong detachment of officers might 
be necessary for Petticoat Lane; an- 
other for the pit entrance of Covent 
Garden Theatre. Grosvenor Square 
nd Hamilton Place would require 
ittle or no protection. Exactly thus 
should we reason about government. 
Lombardy is oppressed by tyi'ants ; 
and constitution^ checks, such as may 
troduoo security to the people, aro re- 
quired. It is, so to speak, one of the 
•esorts of thieves ; and there is great 
aeed of ^olicc-officci-s. Denmark fe- 
sembloi^ono of thosc respectable streets 
in which it is scarcely necessazy to sta- 
tion a catcbpolh because the inhabitants 
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would at once join to seize a thief. Yet, We blamed Mr. Mill for deducing his 
even in such a street, we should wish theory of government from the princi- 
to see an officer appear now and then, pies of human nature. In the name 
as his occasional superintendence would of Sir Richard Birnie and all saints/’ 
render the security more complete. And cries Mr. Bentham, ‘-from what else 
evenDeninark, we think, would be better should it be deduced?” In spite of 
off under a constitutions^ form of go- this solemn ac^uration, we shall venture 
veznment. to answer Mr. Bentham’s question by 

Mr, Mill proceeds like a director of another. ' How does he arrive at those 
police, who, without asking a single principles of human nature from which 
question about the state bf his dis> he proposes to deduce the science of 
trict, should give his ord,crs thus: — government? We think that wo may 
”My maxim is, that every man will venture to put an answer into his 
take what he can. Every man in Lon- mouth ; for in trut^ there is but one 
don would be a thief, but for tlie thief- possible answer. He will say — By ex- 
takers. This is an undeniable principle perience. But what is the extent of 
of human nature. Sbme of my prede- this experience ? Is it an experience 
cpssors have wasted their time in in- which includes experience of tlie con- 
quiring about particular pawnbrokers, duct of men intrusted with the powers 
and particular alehouses. Experienqis of government ; or is it exclusive of 
is altogether^ivided. Of people placed that experience ? If it includes expe- 
in exactly the same situation, I see rience of the manner in which men act 
that one steals, and that another would when intrusted ^vith tho powers of 
sooner bum his hand off. Therefore government, then those principles of 
1 trust to the laws of human nature human nature from whicli the science 
alone, and pronounce all men thieves of government is to be deduced c*ari 
alike. Let every body, high and low, only be known after going through that 
be watched. Let Townsend take par- inductive process by which we propose 
ticular core that the Duke of Welling- to arrive at the science of government, 
ton does not steal the silk liandkerchief Our knowledge of human nature, in- 
of the lord in waiting at the levee. A stead of being prior in order to our 
person has lost a watch. Go to Lord] knowledge of the science of government, 
Fitizwilliam and search him for it ; he. will be posterior to it. And it would 
is as great a receiver of stolen goods bo correct to say, that by means of tho 
as Ikey Solomons himself. Don’t tell science of government, and of other 
me about his rank, ;ind character, and kindred sciences — tho science of edii- 
fortune. He is a man ; and a man cation, for example, which falls under 
does not change his nature when he is exactly the same principle— we arrive 
called a lord.* Either men will steal at the science of human nature. 


not, why do I sit hi^e ? If they will, 
his lordship must bo a thief.” The , 
Whiggery of Bow Street would perhaps 
rise up against this wisdom. Would 
Mr. Bentham think that the Whiggery j 
of Bow £|||reejb was in the wrong ? | 

^ jSjBVcromcnt is founded upon this, as 
a law, I'* ■ nature, that a man, if able, 

wUl, othei*8 nnytbiiifr whloh th^ 

he desires, it Is sufllciently evident 
a man is called a king, -he does not 
his naibre ; so that, when he has power 
What he pleases, he will take what he 
^ To suppose that he will not, is to af- 

to^an beSagiM^l abetain ^^^uring one 
^ weir own acoord." — M ill on 


If, on the othefr hand, we arc to de- 
duce the theory of government from 
principles of human nature, in arriving 
at which principles we have not taken 
into the account the manner in which 
men act when invested with the powers 
of government, then those principles 
must be defective. They have not been 
formed by a sufficiently copious induc- 
tion. We aro reasoning, from what a 
man does in one situation, to what ho 
will do in another. Sometimes wo may 
be quite justified in reasoning thus. 
When we have no means of acquiring 
information about the particular case 
before us, we are compelled to resort to 
cases which bear some resemblance to 
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it. But the most satisfactory course i; 
to obtain information about the par- 
ticular case ; and, whenever this can b 
obtained, it ought to be obtained. Whe 
first the yellow fever broke out, a phy- 
sician might be justified in treating i 
as he had been accustomed to treat thos< 
complaints which, on the whole, had tb 
most symptoms in common with it. 
But what, should we think of a physician 
who should now tell us that he deducec 
his treatment of yellow fever from tb 
g(*ncral theoiy^ of pathology? Surely 
we should ask hinii Whether, in con- 
structing his theory of pathology, he 
liad or had not taktm into the accoun' 
the fads which had beou iiscertained 
respccti rig the yellow fever ? If he had. 
then it would be more correct to say 
that he had arrived at the principles o' 
pathology partly by his experience o 
case.s of yellow fever than that ho had 
«h*ducod his treatment of yellow fever 
from the principles of pathology. If 
he had not, he should not prescribe for 
U.S. If wo liad tlio yellow fever, vro 
should prefer a man who had never 
treated any cases but cases of yellow 
fever to a man who had walked the 
ho.spitals of London and Paris for years, 
but who knew notliing of our particubir 
disease. 

Let Lord Bacon speak for us : In- 
duetionem censemus earn esse domon- 
straiidi formam, quae sensum tucLiir, et 
naturam premit, et operibus imminet, 
ae fere iinmiseolur. Itaque ordo quoque 
demonstrandi plane invertitur. Adhuc 
onim res ita geri con^evit, ut a sensu 
ot particularibus primo loco ad maxime 
r.eiiordlia advoletur, tanquam ad polos 
tixos, circa quos disputationes vertantur; 
ah illis cfetera, per media, dcriventur; 
viil certc eorapendiarid, sed pnecipiti, et 
ad naturam imperviA, ad disputationes 
proelivi ct accommodata. At, secundum 
no'^, axiomata contineiitcr et gradatim 
excitantur, ut non, nisi postremo loco, 
ad maximo generalia veniatur.” Can 
any words more exactly descfibe the 
political reasonings of Mr. Mill than 
those in which liOrd Bacon thus de- 
scribes the logomachies of the school- 
men ? Mr. Mill sI>riDgs at once to a 
general principle of the widest extent, 
and from that general principle deduces 


syllogistically every thing which is in- 
cluded in it. We saj' with Bacon — 
“non, nisi postremo loco, ad maximo 
generalia veniatur.” In the present 
inquiry, the Science of human nature 
is the •* maxime generale.” To this the 
Utilitarian nishes at once, and from this 
ho deduces a hundred sciences. But 
the true philosopher, tlie inductive rea- 
soner, travels up to it slowly, tlirough 
those hundred sciences, of which the 
science of government is one. 

As wc have lying before us that in- 
comparable volume, the noblest and 
most useful of all the works of the hu- 
man reason, the Novum Organ um, wo 
will transcribe a fijw line.s, in which 
the Utilitarian philosophy is portrayed 
to the life. 

Bylloeismns atl principia Bciontiarum non 
adhibutur, od media axiomata frustra adhl- 
bctiir, cum sit gnbtilitati naturm loiigo im- 
par. Asbermum itaque cuiistriiiKit, non rca. 
Syllogismus ex propositionibua constat, pro- 
[lositioncs cx vcrbiH, verba notionum te^rm 
milt. Itatpio si notiones ipsns, id quod basis 
rci est, confusio Bint, et tenien* a rebus abs- 
troctn*, nihil in lia quie auiKTstruuntiir est 
fimiitudiiiis. Itaque spcR cat una in Induo- 
tionc vera. In notionibus nil Rani est, nc!0 
in LogicLs nec In phypicis. Non Rubstantia, 
non qualitOB, agerc, pati, ipBum esso, bonio 
notionos bunt; mnlto minus grave, leve, den- 
sum, tenue, humidnin, aiocum, generatio, cor- 
#aptio, attrahere, fugun-, olcmentum, inati>ria, 
Forma, ct id genus, sod umiics phantasticie et 
male terminatm.'* 

Substitute for the “substantia,” tlie 
‘generatio,” the “ corruptio,” the 
elementum,” the “materia” of tlio 
fid schoolmen, Mr. Mill’s pain, plea- 
mre, interest, power, objects of desire, 
— ^and the Mords of Bacon will seem 
o suit the currentjiyear as well as the 
teginning of tlie seventeenth century. 

We have now gone through the ob- 
ections that Mr. Bcnthum makes to 
•ur article: and wo submit ourselves 
>n all the charges to the judgment of 
he public. 

The rest of Mr. Bentliam’s article 
lonsists of an exposition of the Util^ 
arian principle, or, as he decrees that 
t sliall bo called, the “ greatest happi- 
.esH principle.” He seems to think 
,hat we have been assailing^ it. Wo 
..ever said^a Syllable against it. We 
ipoke slightingly of the Utilitarian 
ect, as we thought of them, and think 
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of them ; hut it was not for holding 
this doctrine tiiat we blamed them. 
In attacking them we no more meant 
to attack the “greatest happiness prin- 
ciple” tlitiii when we &iy that Maho- 
metanism is a false religion we mean 
to deny Iho unity of God, which is the 
first article of the Maliometan creed 
— no more than Mr. Eentham, wher 
he siieei-s at the Whigs, means to blame 
them for denying the divine right o: 
kijigs. Wo reasoned througliout our 
article on the supposition that the enf 
of government was to produce the 
greatest happiness to mankind. 

lilr. Rentham gives an account o 
the manner in which he arrived at the 
discovery of the “greatest happiness: 
principle.” He then proceeds to de- 
scribe Ihc effects which, as ho con- 
ceives, that discoveiy is producing i) 
language so rhetorical and ardent that, 
if it had been written by any other 
person, a genuine Utilitarian would 
certainly have thrown down tho book 
in disgust. 

“ Tho only rivals of any note to the new 
principle which were brought forward, were 
those hi town by the names of the ‘mornl 
seiiBO,’ and tho * original contract.* The new 
principle superseded the lli’st of these, by pre- 
senting it with a guide for its decisions ; ai|d 
the other, by inuhing it unncce-saary to resort 
to a remote and imaginary contract for W'hat 
was dearly the business of every man and 
every hour. Throughout the whole horizon 
of morals and of politics, the consequences 
vere glorious and vtu^it. It might be said with- 
out danger of exaggeration, that they w'ho 
sat in dwkness had seen a great light. Tlie 
mists in wliich mankind had jousted against 
each other wctc swept away, as when tho .'<un 
of astronomical science arose in the full de- 
velopment of the p^ciplc of gravitation. 
If the object of le^slation was the gre.ite^t 
hap))ine6s, moraltty was the promotion of the 
same end by the conduct of tlie individual ; 
and by an.alogy, the happiness of iho world 
was the TOorality of nations. 

“ All the sublime obscurities, which 

had haunted the mind of man from the first 


result was wrought by no supernatural moans, 
nor produced by any unparallclablc concate- 
nation of events. Tt was foretold by no oracle*®, 
and ushered by no portents ; but was brought 
abbnt by the quiet and reiterated exercise of 
Qod’s first gift of common sense.” 

Mr. Bentbam’s discovery docs not, 
as we think we shall be able to show, 
approach in importance to that of 
gravitation, to which he compares it. 
At all events, Mr. Bontham seems to 
ns to act much as Sir Isaac Newton 
would have done if he had gone about 
boasting that ho was the first person 
who taught bricklayers not to jump off 
scaffolds and break their legs. 

Docs Mr. Bentham profess to hold 
out any new motive wliich may indiioe 
men to promote tho happiness of the 
species to which they belong ? Not at 
all. He distinctly admits that, if he is 
asked why govcmnu'nt should attempt 
to produce tho greatest possible happi- 
ness, he can give no answer. 

“ The real answer,” says he, “ appeared to 
be, that men at hirge not to allow n 
government to afflict witli more evil or 
less good than they can help. What a govern- 
nient ought to do is a mysterious and searching 
question, which those may answer who know 
what it means ; but whab otlier men ought to 
do is a question of no mystery at ail. Tlie 
word ovght^ if it means an> thing, must hrivo 
reference to some kind of interest or motives ; 
and what interest a government has in doing 
right, when it hnpiicnsto be intoro^ted in doing 
wrong, is a question for tho schoolmen. The 
fact appears to be, that ought jsiiotpredieablc 
of governments. TJic question is not why 
governments arc bound not to do this or that,, 
but why ot/ter mm should let them if they oun 
help it. Tho point is not to dctemiino why 
tho lion should not cat sheep, but why men 
should not cat their own mutton if they can.” 

The principle of Mr. Bentham, if 
we understand it, is this, that mankind 
ought to act BO as to produce their 
greatest happiness. The word on^ht, 
he telLs us, has no meaning, unless it 
be used with reference to some interest. 
But the interest of a man is synony- 


formation of society, — the phantoms whose 
Steps been on caobh, and tliuir heads 
^ olbuds,— marshalled themselves at 

tfaataowid of this new principle of connection 
an el tmlon, and stood a regulated band, 
all WHS order, symmetry, and force. 
TThat men had struggled for and bled, while 
they saw it but as through a glass darkly, was 
made the object of sabstautiuL knowl^geaiid 
lively apprdxension. The bones of sages and 
<4 ppa*iot8 stirred within their tombs, that 
inSE they dimly saw and followed had becoi e 
;4lpiypi|nrld*B oommon heritage. And the great 


mous with his greatest happiness : — 
and therefore to say that a man ought 
to do a tiling, is to say that it is for his 
^reate^t happiness to do it. And to 
say that mankind ought to act so as to 
produce their greatest happine.ss, is to 
say that the ^eatest liappiucss is the 
greatest happiness— and this is all! 

Does Mr. Bentham’s principle tend 
to make any man wish for anything- 
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for which he would not have wished, 
or do anything which he would no 
have done, if the principle had nevei 
been heard of ? If not, it is an utterly 
useless principle. Now, every man 
pursues his own liappine|8 or interest — 
* call it which you will. If his happi 
ness coincides with the hapiness o] 
th(‘ species, then, whether he over liearc 
of the “ greatest happiness principle ’ 
or not, ho w'ill, to the best of his know 
ledge and ability, attempt to produce 
the greatest happiness of the species. 
But, if wliat he thinks his happiness 
be inconsistent with the greatest happi- 
ness of mankind, will this nowprincipL 
convert him to another frame of mind 
Mr. Bent ham himself allows, as we 
have seen, that he can give no reasor 
why a man should promote the greatesi 
happiness of others if their greates 
happiness be inconsistent with what h( 
thinks his own. We should very much 
like to know how the Utilitarian prin 
ciple would run when reduced to one 
plain imperative proposition ? Will it 
run thus — jmrsue your own hai^pincss? 
Tin's is superfluous. Every man pur- 
sues it, according to his light, and al- 
ways has pursued it, and always must 
pursue it. To say that a man has done 
any thing, is to say that ho thought it 
for his happiness to do it. Will th 
principle run thus — pursue the greatest 
happiness of mankind, whether it be 
your own greatest happiness or not? 
This is absurd and impossible; and 
Bentham himself allows it to he so. 
But, if the principle be not stated 
one of these two ways, we cannot ima- 
gine how' it is to be stated at all. 
•Stated in one of these ways, it is an 
iflpntiea] proposition,- -true, but utterly 
barren of consequences. Stated in the 
other way, it is a contradiction in 
terms. Mr. Bentham lias distinctly 
declined llu’ iibsurdity. Are we then 
to suppose that he adopts the truism ? 

There arc thus, it seems, two great 
trutlis which the Utilitariai* phUo- 
Bophy is to communicate to mankind 
— two (ruths which are to produce a 
revolution in morals, in laws, in go- 
vernments, in literature, in the whole 
system of life. The first of these is 
speculative; the second is practical. | 


The speculative truth is, that the 
greatest happiness is the greatest 
happiness. TJie practical rule is very 
simple ; for it imports merely that men 
should never omit, when they wish for 
any thing, to wish for it, or when they 
do anything, to do it ! It is a great 
comfort to us to think that we readily 
assented to the former of these great 
doctrines as soon as it was stated to 
us ; and that we have long endea- 
voured, as far as human frailty would 
permit, to conform to the latter in our 
practice. We are, however, inclined 
to suspect that the calamities of the 
human race have been owiug, less to 
their not knowing that happiness was 
happiness, than to their not knowing 
how to obtain it — less to their neglect- 
ing to do what they did, than to their 
not being able to do what they wished, 
or not wishing to do what they ought 

Thus frivolous, thus useless is this 
philosophy, — ** controversiarum ferax, 
oporum (>ffccta, ad garrieiulnm prompts, 
ad generandum invalida.”^* The liiim- 
blc mechanic who discovers some slight 
improvement in the construction of 
safety lamps or steam-vessels does more 
for the happiness of mankind tlian the 
“magnificent principle,’’ as Mr. Ben- 
tham calls it, will do in ten thousand 
years. The mechanic teaclies ns Iiow 
wc may in a small dpgrp(‘ ho better off 
than w'c were. TheUtilitaj advises 
us with great pomp to be as well off as 

^ can. 

Th(* doctrine of a moral sense may 
be very unphilosoplncal ; but we. do 
not think that it can be proved to bo 
pernicious. Mon ' did not entertain 
certain desires and aversions because 
they believed in a moral sense, but 
"hey gave the name of moral sense to 
a feeling which they found in their 
minds, however it came there. If they 
bad given it no jiame at all it would 
jtill have influenced their actions ; and 
it will not be very easy to demonstrate 
'hat it has influenced their actions the 
more because they have called it the 
moral sense. The theory of the ori- 
ginal contract is a fiction, and a very 
.bsurd fiction; but in practice it meant, 
hat the “greatest happiness principle,” 

* Bmod, I^ovum Organum, 
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if ever it becomes a watchword of poll- dark cloud of unmeaning words ? Is it 
tical warfare, will mean — that is to say, so difficult for a man to cant some one 
whatever served tho turn of those who or more of the good old English cants 
used it. Both the one expression and which his father and grandfather canted 
the other sound very wfell in debating before him, that ho must learn, in the 
dubs ; but in the real eonflicts of life schools of the Utilitarians, a new sleight 
our passions and interests bid them of tongue, to make fools clap and wise 
stand aside and know their place. The men sneer ? Let our countrymen keep 
“ greatest happiness principle has al- their eyes on the neophjles of this 
ways been latent under the words, social sect, and see whether we turn out to bo 
contract^ justice, benevolence, patri- mistaken in the prediction which wo 
otism, liberty, and so forth, just as far now hazard. It will before long be 
as it was for the happiness, real or found, we propliesj-, that, as the coi> 
imagined, of those who used these ruption of u dunce is the generation 
words to promote the greatest happi- of an Utilitarian, so is the corruption 
ness of mankind. And of this we may of an Utilitarian tho generation of a 
be sure, that the words “ greatest jobber. 

happiness” will never, in any man’s The most elevated station that the 
mouth, moan more than the greatest “gi*eatest happiness principle” is ever 
happiness of others which is consistent likely to attain is this, that it may be a 
with what he thinks his own. Th< fashionable phrase among news[>aper 
project of mending a bad world by writers and memlx'rs of parliament — 
teaching people 'to give now names that it may succeed to the dignity which 
to old things reminds us of Walter has been enjoyed by the ” original eon- 
Shandy’s scheme for compensating tho tract,” by the “constitution of 1688,” 
loss of his son’s nose by christening and other expressions of the same kind, 
him Trismegistus. What society wants We do not apprehend that it is a less 
is a new motive — ^iiofc a new cant. If flexible cant than those which have pre- 
Mr. Bontham can find out any argil- ceded it, or that it will less easily fiir- 
ment yet undiscovered which may nish a pretext for any design for which 
induce men to pursue the general a pretext may bo required. The “ ori- 
happiness, he will indeed be a great jinal contract” meant in the Convention 
benefactor to our species. But those Parliament tlie co-ordinate authority 
whoso happiness is identical with the of the Three Estates. If there were to 
general happiness are even now pro- be a radical insurrection to-morrow, the 
moting the general happiness to the “ original contract ” would stand just as 
very best of their power and know- well for annual parliaments and uni- 
lodge ; and Mr. Bentham himself versal suffrage. The “Glorious Con- 
confesses that he has no means of stitutioii,” again, has meant everything 
persuading those whoso happiness is ‘n .turn : the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
not identical with the geneind happi- "Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
ness to act upon his principle. Is not tho Test Act, the Repeal of the Test 
tins, then, darkening counsel by words Act. There has not been for maify 
without knowledge ? If the only fruit years a single important measure which 
of the “ magnificent principle ” is to be, has not been unconstitutional with ite 
that tho oppressors and pilferers of the tpponents, and which its supporters 
next generation are |o talk of seeking have not maintained to bo agreeable 
tile greatest happiness of the greatest o the true spirit of the constitution. Is 
num^r, just as the samb class of men .t easier to ascertain what is for tho 
hi|VO talked in our time of seeking to greatest' liappiness of the human race 
uphold the Protestant constitution — ^han what is the constitution of Eng- 
|iV 5 t as th^ talked under Anne of seek- [and? If not, the “ greatest happiness 
tng the.good of the Church, and under principle” will bo what tho “principles 
Cromwell of seeking the Lord — ^where of the constitution” are, a thing to be 
is the gain ? Is not eveiy great que*^ appealed to by everybody, and under- 
soil aSeady enveloped in a sufficieatiy stood by everybody in the sense which 
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suits him best. It will mean cheap |ber. But this direction would be iit- 
bread, dear bread, free trade, protect- terly unmeaning, as it actually is in 
ing duties, annual parliaments, septen- Mr. Bonthaiu’s })hilosophy, unless it 
nialparliamonte, universal suffrage, Old were accompanied by a sanction. In 
Sarum, trial by jury, martial law — every- the Christian scheme, 'accordingly, it is 
thing, in short, good, bad, or indifferent^ accompanied by a sanction of immense 
of which any person, from rapacity or force. To a man whose greatest happi- 
from benevolence, cliooses to undertake ness in this world is inconsistent with 
the defence. It will mean sLx-and- the greatest liappiucss of the greatest 
eightpence with the attorney, tithes at number is held out the prospect of an 
the rectory, and game-laws at the ma- infinite happiness hereafter, from which 
nor-house. The Statute of Uses, in ap* he excludes himself by wronging his 
pearance the most sweeping legislative fellow-creatures hero, 
reform in our history, was said to have This is practicid philosophy, as prac- 
produced no other effect than that of tical as that on which penal legislation 
adding three words to a conveyance, is founded. A man is told to do somo- 
Tho universal admission of Mr. Ben- thing which otherwise ho would not do, 
tham's great principle would, as far as and is furnished with a new iootiv<> for 
we can see, produce no other effect than doing it. Mr. Bentham has no now 
that those orators who, while waiting motive to furnish his disciples with, 
for a meaning, gain time (like bankers He has talents siifficiout to effect any- 
paying in sixpences during a run) by thing that can be ellected. But to in- 
uttering w’ords that mean nothing would duce men to act without an inducement 
substitute “ the greatest happiness,” or is too much, even for him. Ho should 
rather, as tho longerphra.se, “ the great- reflect that the whole vjist world of 
est happiness of the greatest number,” morals cannot bo moved unless the 
for “ under existing circumstances,” — mover can obtain some stand for Ids 
“ now that I am on my legs,” — and engines beyond it. He acts as Archi- 
‘‘Mr. Speaker, I, for one, am free to medcs would have done, if he had at- 
say.” Ill fact, principles of this sort tempted to move the earth by a lover 
resemble those forms which are sold by fixed on the earth. The action and re- 
law-statioriers, with blauksfor the names action neutralise each other. The artist 
of parties, and for tho special circum- labours, and the world remains at rest, 
stances of eveiy case — mere customary Mr. Beiithain can only tell us to Jo 
headings and conclusions, which are something which we have always been 
equally at the command of the most doing, and should still have contumed 
honest and of tho most unrighteous to do, if we had never heard of tho 
claimant. Tt is on the filling up that greatest happiness principle” — or else 

everytliiiig depend.s. to do something which we have no con- 

Tlic ” greatest happiness principle” ccivablc motive for doing, and therefore 
of Mr. Bentham is included iu the shall not do. Mr. Bentham’ s principle 
Christian morality; and, to our think- is at be.st no more than th«} golden 
it is there exhibited in an infinitely rule of tho Oospcl without its sanction, 
more sound and philosophical form than Whatever evals, therefore, have existed 
in the Utilitarian speculations. For in in societies in which the authority of 
tho New Testament it is neither an the Gospel is recognised may, a /oriiori, 
identical proposition, nor a contradic- as it appears to us, exist in societies iu 
tion in terms; and, as laid down by which the Utilifarian principle is re- 
Mr. Bentham, it must be either the one cognised. We do not apprehend that 
or the other. “Do as you would be it is more difficult for a tyrant or a per- 
done by: Love your neighbour as your- • secutor to persuade himself and others 
self: ’’these are the precepts of Jesus ^ that in putting to death those who 
Christ. Understood in an enlarged oppose his power or differ from his 
sense, these precepts are, in fact, a di- opinions he is pursuing “ the greatest 
Tcction to every man to promote the [happiness,” than that he is doing as he 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- would be done by. But religion gives 
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him a motive for doing as he would be 
done by: and Mr. ilcntham furnishes 
him no motive to induco him to pro- 
mote the general happiness. If, on the 
other hand, Mr.' Benthhm’s principle 
mean only that every maij should pursue 
his own gn'atost liappiness, ho merely 
asserts what everybody knows, and re- 
eommendH Avhat everybody does. 

It is not upon this “greatest happi- 
ne.«is principle ” that the fame of Mr. 
Bentliam will rest. He has not taught 
people to jAirsuo their own happiness ; 
for that they always did. He has not 
taught them to promote the happiness 
of others, at the expense of their own ; 
for tiiat they will not and cannot do. 
But he has taught them in some 
most important points, to promote their 
own happiness ; and, if his school had 
emulated him as successfully in this 
respect as in the trick of pas-^ing ofF 
truisms for discoveHea, the name of 
Benthamite would have bt‘en no word 
for tlie scoffer. But few of lliohe uho 
consider tliemsclvos as iu a more espe- 
cial manner his followers have anything 
in common with him but liis faults. 
The whole science of Jurisprudence is 
hiB. lie has done mucli for political 
economy; but we are not awarcj that in 
either department any improvement has 
been made by momb<"rs of his sect. He 
discovered truths ; all that have 
done has been to make tliose truths un- 
popiilar. He investigated the philoso- 
phy of law ; he could teach them only 
to snarl at lawyers. 

, We entertain no apprehensions of 
danger to the institutions of this country 
the Utilitarians. Our fears are of 
a different kind. We dread the odium 
and discredit of their alliance. We wish 
to see a broad and clear b'nc drawn 
between the judicious friends of prac- 
tical reform and a sect which, having 
derived all its influence from the coun- 
tenance which they have imprudently 
bestowed upon it^ hates them with the 
deadly hatred of ingratitude. There is 
not^. and we firmly believe that there 
nffVifir was, in this country a party so 
unpopular. They have already made 
science of political economy — a 
science of 'vast importance to the welfan^ 
^ natibiuH-an .ocgect of disgust to the 


majority of the community. The ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform will share 
the same fate if once an association be 
formed in the public mind between Re- 
form and Utilitariani.sm. 

We bear no enmity to any member 
of the sect ; and for Mr. Bcntham we 
entertain very high admiration. Wo 
know that among his followers there 
are some well-intentioned men, and 
some men of talents : but we cannot 
say that we think the logic on which 
they pride themselves lik(’ly to improve 
their heads, or the scheme of morality 
which they have adopted likely to im- 
prove their hearts. Their tlieoiy of 
morals, however, well deserves an ar- 
ticle to itself; and perhaps, on some 
future occasion, we may discuss it more 
fully than time and space at present 
allow. 

The preceding article was written, 
and was actually in types, w'hcn a letter 
from Mr. Bcntham appeared in the 
newsptqx'rs, importing that, “ though 
he had furnished the Westminster Re- 
view with some memoi'anda respecting 
‘ the greatest happiness principle,’ ho 
had nothing to do with the rcunarks 
on our former article.” We are truly 
happy to find that this illustrious man 
had .so small a share in a porfomnince 
which, for his sake, wo have treated 
with far greater lenity than it deserved. 
The mi.stakc, however, docs not in the 
lea.st uifect any part of our arguments ; 
and we have tlicrcfore thought it un- 
necessary to cancel or cast anew any of 
the foregoing pages. Indeed, wo are 
not sorry that the world should see 
how respectfully we were disposed to 
treat a great man, oven when we coi# 
sidered him as the author of a very 
weak and very unfair attack on our- 
selves. Wo wish, however, to intimate 
to the actual writer of that attack that 
our civilities were intended for the au- 
thor of the “ Preuves Judiciaires,” and 
the “ Defence of Usury ” — and not for 
him. We cannot conclude, indeed, 
without expressing a wish — though we 
fear it has but little chance of reach- 
ing Mr. Bentham — that he would en- 
deavour to find better editors for his 
compositioiis. If M. Dumont had not 
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been a redacfeur of a different descrip- 
tion from some of his successors, Mr. 
Dentham would never have attained 
the distinction of oven giving his name 
to a sect. 


UTILITARIAN THEORY OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

(October 1829.) 

Wextmhistpr Review, iXXIT. Art. 16,) on the 
iitnetures of the Kitinburqh Review (XCVIIi. 
Art. 1) on the Vtififarian Theory of Govern^ 
inenti and fhe“ Greatest Happiness rnnciple.** 

We have long been of opinion that 
the Utilitarians have owed all their in- 
fluence to a in(‘rc delusion — thsit, while 
professing to have submitted their 
minds to an inlelleotual discipline of 
peculiar sr verity, to have discarded all 
sentimentality, and to have acquired 
consummate skill in the art of reason- 
ing, they are decidedly inferior to the 
mass of educated men in the very | 
qualities in which tiny con<*eive them- 
selves to excel They have undoubtedly j 
freed themselves from the dominion of 
some obsurd notions. But their struggle 
for intellectual emancipation has ended, 
as injudicious ami violent struggles for 
political emancipation too often end, 
in a mere change of tyrants. Indeed, 
wc are not sure that we do not prefer 
the venerable nonsense which holds 
prescriptive sway over the ultra -Tory 
to the upstart dynasty of prejudices 
and sojiliisms by which the revolu- 
tionists of tlie moral world have 
suffered themselves to bo enslaved. 

, The Utilitarians have sometimes 
been abused as in tolerant, arrogant, 
irreligious, — as enemies of literature, 
of the fine arts, and of the domestic 
diarities. They have been reviled for 
some things of which they were guilty, 
and for some of which they were inno- 
cenf. But scaretdy anybody seems to 
have perceived that almost aU their 
peculiar faults arise from the u^erwant 
both of comprehensiveness and of pre- 
cision in their mode of reasoning. We 
bave, for some time past, been con- 
vinced that this was really the case ; 
and that, whenever their philosophy 
should be boldly and unsparingly scru- 


I tinised, the world would see that it had 
been under a mistake respecting them. 

We have made the experiment,- and 
it has succeeded fur beyond our most 
sanguine expcAations! A chosen cham- 
piojiof the Scheol haseomeforth against 
us. A speeimcn of his logical abilities 
now lies before us ; and we pledge our- 
selves to show that no prebendary at 
an anti-Catholic meeting, no true-blue 
baronet after the third bottle at a Pitt 
Club, ever displayed such utter inca- 
pacity of comprt lumdiijg or answering 
an argument as appears in the specu- 
lations of this Utilitarian apostlo ; that ^ 
he does not understand our meaning, 

Mr. Mill’s meaning, or Mr. Bent ham's 
meaning, or his own meaning; and 
that the various parts of his system — 
if the name of system can be so mis- 
applied — diri'ctlycontrsulict each other. 

Having shown this, wo intend to 
leave him in undisputed possession of 
whatever advantage ho may derive 
from the list word. Wc pr()[) 0 .se only 
to convince the publus tlial there is 
nothing iji the far-famed logic of the 
Utilitarians of which any plain man 
has reason to be afraid ; that this logic 
will npos on no man who dares to 
look it in the face. 

The Westminster Reviewer begins 
by charging ns with having misrepre- 
sented an important part of Mr. Mill’s 
argument, 

“ The first extract given by the Edinburgh 
Ile\ iewers from the Essay was «n insulated 
p{i‘'Sjge, purposely despotJeil of wliat liiul pre- 
calal and what folio wed. The auitior had 
boon observing, tliat ‘some profound and 
bcnevolmt investigators of human alTaJrs had 
adopted the conclubion that, of all the possible 
forms of govermnent, absolute monarchy is 
blic best.’ TJjis is what the roview'crs have 
omitted at tlin beginning. Ho tlicn adds, as 
in the extract, that ‘ Experience, if we look emly 
tU the outside of the facts^ appears to be divided 
on this subject ; ' there are Calignles iji one 
place, and kingsuf Denmark in another. * As 
the surface of hislnry nfforos, tberLforc, no 
cerinin principle of decision, we mmtfjo beyond 
the surface, and penetrate to tlic spi-lngs 
withia’ This is what the lleviowcrs have 
omitted at the end.” 

It is perfectly true that our quotation 
from Mr. Mill’s es&ay was, like most 
other quotations, preceded and fol- 
lowed by something which we did not 
quote. But, if the Westminster Re- 
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TiewfP means to say that either -what 
preceded or what followed would, if 
quoted, have shown that we put a 
wrong interpretation on the passage 
which was extracted, ho*does not un- 
derstand Mr. Mill rightly. 

Mr. Mill undoubtedly says that, “ as 
the surface of history affords no certain 
principle of decision, wo- must go be- 
yond the surface, and penetrate to the 
springs within.” But these expressions 
will admit of several interpretations. 
In what sense, then, does Mr. Mill use 
them ? If he means that we ought to 
inspect tho facts with close attention, 
he means what is rational. But, if he 
means that we ought to leave the facts, 
with all their apparent inconsistencies, 
unexplained — to lay down a general 
principle of the widest extent, and to 
deduce doctrines from that principle 
by syllogistic argument, without paus- 
ing to consider whether those doctrines 
be or bo not consistent with the facts, 
— then ho means what is irrational; 
.and this is clearly what ho docs mean : 
for ho immediately begijis, without 
offering tho least explanation of the 
contradictory appearances which ho 
has himself described, to go btyond the 
surface in tho followijig manner: — 
“That one human being will desire 
to render the person and property of 
another subservient to his pleasures, 
notwithstanding tho pain or loss of 
pleasure which it may occasion to that 
other individual, is the foundation of 
government. The desire of the object 
implies the desiro of the power ncees- 
saiy to accomplish the object.” And 
thus he proceeds to deduce conse- 
quences directly inconsistent with wluit 
ho has himself stated respecting the 
situation of tho Banish people. 

If wo assume that the object of 
government is tho preservation of the 
persons and property of men, then we 
must hold that, whereVer that object is 
- Attained, there tho principle of good 
gOTWihbent exists. If that object be 
attabaed both in Denmark and in the 
United States of America, then that 
which makes government good must 
exist, xpider whatever disguise of title 

namj^ both in Benmai'k and in thq 
^United States. If men lived in fear 


for their lives and their possessions 
under Nero and under tho National 
Convention, it follows that tho causes 
from which misgovernmenl proceeds 
existed both in the despotism of Home 
and in the democracy of Franco. 
What, then, is that which, being found 
in Denmark and in tho United 8tat(\s, 
and not being found in the Roman 
Empire or und^r the administration 
of Robespierre, renders governments, 
wid(‘ly differing in their external form, 
practically good ? Be it what it may, 
it certainly is not that which Mr. Mill 
proves a jpriuri that it must be,— a 
democratic representative assembly. 
For the Danes have no such assembly. 

The latent prineiplo of good govern- 
ment ought to be tracked, as it appears 
to us, ill the same manner in which 
Lord Bacon propos(‘d to track the prin- 
ciple of Heat, as large a list as 

possible, said that great man, of those 
bodies in which, however widely they 
differ from eacli other in appearance, 
we perceive heal ; and as large a list as 
possible of those whieli, while they 
bear a general resemblance to hot 
bodies, are nevertheless not hot. Ob- 
serve the different degrees of heat in 
different hot bodies; and then, if there 
bo something which is found in all hot 
bodies, and of which the increase or 
diminution is always accompanied by 
an increase or diminution of heat, we 
may hope that we have really dis- 
covered the object of our 'search. Jii 
the same manner we ought to examim* 
the constitution of all those communi- 
ties ill which, under whatever form, the 
blessings of good government arc en- 
joyed; and to discover, if possible, in 
what they resemble each other, and in 
what they all differ from those societies 
in which the object of government is 
not attained. By proceeding thus we 
shall arrive, not indeed at a perfect 
theory of government-^ but at a theory 
which will he of great practical use, 
and which the experience of every 
Successive generation will probably 
bring nearer and nearer to perfection. 

The •inconsistencies into which Mr. 
Mill has been betrayed by taking a 
different course ought to serve as a 
wiuminor to all aneenlatora. Because 
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Denmark is well governed by a monarch 
who, in appearance at least, is absolute, 
Mr. Mill thinks that the only mode of 
airriviug at the true principles of go- 
vernment is to deduce them a priori 
from the laws of human nature. And 
■what conclusion does he bring out by 
this deduction? AVo will give it in 
his own words : — “ In the grand dis- 
covery of modern times, the system of 
representation, the solution of all the 
difficulti(^s, both speculative and prac- 
tical, will iierhaps be found. If it 
cannot, wc seem to bo forced upon the 
extraordinary conclusion that good go- 
vernment is impossible.” That the 
Danes are well governed without a re- 
presentation is a reason for deducing the 
theory of government from a general 
principle from which it necessarily fol- 
lows that good government is impossible 
without a representation I We have 
done our best to put this question 
plainly ; and we think that, if the 
Westminster Reviewer will read over 
what wo have wi-itten twice or thrice 
with patience and attention, some 
glimpse of our meaning will break in 
even on his mind. 

Some objections follow, so frivolous 
and iinhiir, that wc arc almost ashamed 
to notice ihoni. 

“ Wlicn it was said that there ■was in Den- 
mnvk fi balanced contest l:)ctwccn tlio king and 
tho nobilit3% what was said Avas, tJiat there 
was a liaJ.-iiiccfl contest, but it did not last. It 

as baliuiccd till sonioUiing put an end to the 
balance ; and so is CA^orything else. That such 
a balance avIII not last, is precisely what Mr. 
Mill had dcmonstratctl.” 

Mr. Mill, wc positively affirm, pre- 
tends to demonstrate, not merely that 
a balanced contest between the king 
and the aristocracy will not last, but 
that the chances aro as infinity to one 
against the existence of such a balanced 
contest. This is a mere question of fact. 
We quote the words of the essay, and 
defy the Westminster Reviewer to im- 
peach our accuracy : — 

“It eeems impossiblo that such equality 
should ever exist. How is it to be ivtablished ? 
Or by what criterion is it to be ascertained^? 
If there is no such criterion, It must, in all 
cases, be the result of chance. If so. the 
chances against it arc as infinity to one. 

Tho Reviewer has confounded the 
dmsion of power with the balance or^ 
equal division of power. Mr. Mill aaya 


that the division of power can never 
exist long, because it is next to impos- 
sible that the equal division of power 
should ever exist at all. 

“ When Mr. iftill asserted that it cannot be 
for the interest pf either the monarchy or the 
aristocracy to combine with the democracy, it 
is plain he did not assert that if the monarchy 
and aristocracy avcto in doubtful contest with 
each otlier, they would not, cither of them, 
accept of the assistance of the democracy. 
He spoke of their taking the side of the demo- 
cracy ; not of their allowing tho dcmoAncy 
to take side with themselves.^* 

If Mr. Mill meant any thing, ho 
must have meant this — that the mon- 
archy and the aristocracy will never 
forget their enmity to tjie democracy in 
their enmity to each other. 

“ The monarchy and aristocracy,” says he/ 
** have all possible motives for endeavouring 
to obtain unlimited i)Ower over tho persona 
and pro])crty of tho community. Thu conse- 
quence IS inevitable. I’hey have all possible 
motives for combining to obtain that power, 
and unless the people have power enough to 
be u match for both they have no protection. 
Tlic balance, therefore, is a thing tho existence 
of which iipoTi tho best possible evidence is to 
be regarded os impossible.” 

If Mr. Mill meant only what tho 
Westminster Reviewer conceives him 
to have meant, his argument would 
leave tho popular theory of the ba- 
lance, quite untouched. For it is tho 
very theory of tho balance that tho 
help of the people will bo solicited by 
the nobles when hard pressed by tho 
king, and by tho king when hard 
pressed by the nobles; and that, as 
the price of giving alternate support 
to tho crown and the aristocracy, they 
will obtain something for themselves, 
as the Reviewer admits that they have 
done in Denmark. If Mr. Mill ad- 
mits this, he admits the only theory of 
the balance of which we ever heaM — 
that very theory which he has declared 
to be wild and chimerical. If he denies 
it, ho is at issue with the Westminster 
Bioviewer as toathe phenomena of the 
Danish government. 

We now como to a more important 
passage. Our opponent has discovered, 
as he conceives, a radical error which 
runs tlirough our whole argument, and 
vitiates every part of it. We suspect 
that we shall spoil his triumph. 

<«Hr. Mm never oaaeried ‘that ttnder no 
detpoHe government doee any human beiny, ex- 
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cept the toole of the sovereign^ poesess more than 
necesmriee of life, and that the most intense 
degree of terror ts kept up by constant erueUy' 
lie said that nbsfihitc power leads to such re- 
sults, * by infalJiblo sequence, Avhere power 
over a couimunity is 'attained ond nothtng 
ehecksf The critic on the Mount never modi 
a more paljiable misquotation.* 

“The spirit oE this misquotation run*? 
through every part of the reply of the Edin- 
burgh Review that relates to the Essay on 
Government; and is repeated in os many 
phaiies as the Roman pork. The whole de- 
seriptioii oC ‘Mr. Mili’s argument against Uc- 
spotisiii,’— including the illustration from 
right-angled triangles .and the square of the 
hypolhcnuse,— is foimdcd on this invention 
of saying what an author has not said, and 
ic.aving unsaid wliat he has.*’ 

We thought, and still think, for rea- 
sons 'w’lich our readers will soon un- 
derstand, that we represented Mr. Mill's 
principle quite fairly, and according to 
the nilo of law and common sense, ut 
res magis valeat quam jtereai. Let u; . 
liowever, give him all the advjintagc of 
the explanation tendered by his advo- 
cate, and see what he will gain hy it. 

Tin? Utilitarian doctrine then is, not 
that despots and aristocracies will al- 
ways ijlundor and oppnvss the people to 
the last point, hut that they will do so 
if nothing checks them. 

In the first place, it is quite clear 
that the doctrine thus stated is of no 
use at all, irnlcs.*? the force of the cheeks 
be estimated. The first Jaw of motion 
is, that a^ball once projected will fly on 
to all eternity with undiminished ve- 
locity, unless something chocks. Tlic 
fact is, that a ball stops in a few seconds 
after proceeding a few yju’ds -with very 
variable motion. Every man would 
wring his child’s neck and ijick his 
friend’s pocket if nothing checked him. 
Ill fact, the principle thus stated means 
only that governments will oppress un- 
less they abstain from oppressing. This 
is quite true, we own. But wo might 
with equal propriety turn the maxim 
round, and lay it down, as the funda- 
mental principle of government, that 
all rulers will govern well, unless some 
motive interferes to keep them from 
doing so. 

If there be, as the Westminster Re- 
viewer acknowledges, certain checks^ 
whi^, under political institutions the 
most arbitrary in seeming, sometimes 
good government, and almost 


always place some restraint on the ra- 
pacity and cruelty of the powerful, 
surely the knowledge of those checks, 
of their nature, and of their effect^ must 
be a most important part of the science 
of government. Dots Mr. Slill say any- 
thing upon this part of the subject? 
Not one word. 

The line of defence now taken by 
the Utilitarians evidently degrades Mr. 
Mill's theoiy of goverament from tho 
rank which, till within tlic last few 
months, was claimed for it by the whole 
sect. It is no longer a practical system, 
fit to guide statesmen, but merely a 
barren exercise of the intellect, like 
those propositions in mechanics in which 
the effect of friction and of the resist- 
ance of tho air is left out of the ques- 
tion ; and which, therefore, though cor- 
rectly deduced from tho promises, are 
in practice uUerly false. For, if Mr. 
Mill professes to prove only that abso- 
lute monarchy and aristocracy are per- 
nicious without checks, — if he allows 
that there arc checks which produce 
good government even under absolute 
monarchs and aristocracic's, — and if he 
omits to toll us what those cheeks arc, 
and what effects they produce iinde-r dif- 
ferent circumstances, — he surely gives 

no information which can be of ixal 
utility. 

But the fact is, — and it is most ex- 
traordinary that tho Westminster Re- 
viewer should not have perceived it, — 
that, if once the existence of checks on 
the abuse of power in monarchies and 
jiristocracies bo admitted, tho whole of 
Mr. Mill’s theory falls to the ground at 
once. This is so palpable, that, in spite 
of the opinion of the Westminster Re- 
viewer, we must acquit Mr. Mill of 
having intended to make such an ad- 
mission. We still think that the words, 
“ where power over a community is at- 
tained, and nothing checks,’^ must not 
bo understood to mean that under a 
monarchical or aristocratical form of 
^vemmeet there can really be any 
^eck which can in any degree mitigate 
the wretchedness of tho people. 

For all possible checks maybe class- 
ed under two general heads, — want of 
(Will, and want of power. Now, if a king 
or an aristocracy, having the power to 
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plunder and oppress the people, can 
■want the will, all Mr. Mill’s principle 
of human nature must he pronouncet 
unsound. He tells us, “ that the desire 
to possess unlimited power of inflictiiii^ 
pain upon others, fs an inseparable part 
of human nature;” and that “a chain 
of infer(‘ncc, close and si rong to a mosi 
unusual degree,” leads to the conclusioi 
that thos(* who possess this power wiL 
always desire to use it. It is plain 
therefore, that, if Mr. Mill’s principles 
bo sound, the check on a monarchical 
or an aristocratical government will 
not bo the -want of will lo oppress. 

If a king or an aristocracy, having, 
as Mr. Mill tells us that they always 
must have, the will to oppress tb 
people with the utmost severity, want 
the power, then the government, by 
whatever name it may l'(3 called, must 
bo virtually a mixed government or i 
pure democracy : for i < is quite clear 
that the people possess some, power in 
the state — some means of influencing 
the nominal rulers, llul- Mr. Mill ha 
demonstrated that no mixed govern- 
ment can possibly exist, or at least 
that sucJi a government must come to 
a very speedy end; therefore, every 
country in which people not in the ser- 
vice of the government have, for any 
length of time, been permitted to ac 
cumulate more than the bare means of 
suhsi-stenco must be a pure democracy. 
That is to say, France before the revo- 
lution, and Ireland during the last cen- 
tury, were pure democracies. Prussia, 
Austria, Russia, all tlio governments 
of the civilised world, are pure demo- 
cracies. If this be not a rcdia iio ad 
absardifm, wo do not know what is. 

Th(! eiTors of Mr. Mill proceed prin- 
cipally from that radical vice in his 
reasoning which, in our last number, 
wo described in the words of Lord 
La eon . The Westm inster Reviewer is 
unable to discover the meaning of our 
extracts from th<‘ Novum Organum, and 
expresses himself as follows^ 

** The quotations from Lord Bacon are mis- 
applicatiou.s, such as anybody may make to 
any thing lie dislikes. There is no more re- 
semblance l)etween pain, pleasure, motives, 
&c., and mbdanMa^ genet'otWy^nru^^t 
turn, mofeWa,— than between lines, angles, 
magnitudes, and tho same.** 


It would perhaps be uzurcnsouable to 
expect that a \vritep who cannot under- 
stand his own English should under- 
stand Lord.Baconte Liitiu. We will 
therefore attempt to make our meaning 
cloaror. * 

What Lord Bacon blames in tho 
schoolmen of his time is this, — that 
they reasoned syllogistically on words 
which had not been defined with pre- 
cision ; such us moist, dry, generation, 
corruption, and so forth! Mr. Mill’s 
error is exactly of the sam(3 kind. Ho 
reasons syllogistically about power, 
pleasure', and pain, without attaching 
any definite notion to any one of those 
words. There is no more resemblance, 
says the Westminster Ri'viewer, be- 
tween pain and snh&tanfla than between 
pain and a line or an angle. By his 
permission, in the very point to which 
Lord Bacon’s observation applies, Mr. 
Mill’s subjects do resemble the su6- 
stantia and demenUnu of tho schoolmen 
and differ from tin* lines and nuigni- 
tudes of Euclid. Wi can reason 
on mathematics, because wc can define 
with an exactitude which prc'cludos all 
possibility of confusion. If a mathe- 
matician were to admit the least laxity 
into his notion.^, if he were to allow 
himself to be deluded by the vague 
icnso which words bear in popular iLse, 
Dr by tho aspect of an ill-drawii dia- 
gram, if he were to forget in his rea- 
sonings that a point wds indivisible, or 
Iiat tho definition of a line excluded 
breadth, there would bo no end to 
lis blunders. The schoolmen tried to 
reason mathematically about things 
■which h.ad not been, and perhaps could 
not be, defined \idth mathematical accu- 
acy. Wc know the result. Mr. Mill 
bus in our time attempted to do tho 
same. Ho talks of power, for exam- 
ple, as if tho meaning of the wotd 
power were ss determinate as tlio 
leaning of tho word circle. But, when 
We analyse his speculations, we find that 
his notion of power is, in tho words of 
Bacon, ^^phantasticaeimalc terminata'^ 
There arc two senses in which we 
may use tho word power, and those 
words which denote tho various distri- 
tutions of power, as, for example, 
nonarchg; — ^the one sense ^pt^ar and 
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superficid.], — ^the other more scientific 
and accurate. Mr. Mill, since he chose 
to reason a 'priori ^ ought to have clearly 
pointed out in which sense he intended 
to use words of this kind, and to have 
adhered inficxibly to the sen^e on which 
he fixed. Instead of doing this, he flies 
backwards and forwards from the one 
sense to the other, and brings out con- 
clusions at last which suit neither. 

The state of those two communities 
to which he has himself referred — the 
kingdom of Denmark and the empire 
of Rome — ^may serve to illustrate *our 
meaning. Looking merely at the sur- 
face of things, we should call Denmark 
a despotic monarchy, and the Roman 
world, in tho first century after Christ, 
an aristocratical repubfic. Caligula 
was, in theory, nothing more than a 
ma^'strate elected by the senate, and 
subject to the senate. That irrespon- 
sible dignity which, in the most limited 
monarchies of our time, is ascribed to 
tho person of the sovereign never be- 
longed to the earlier Cmsars. The sen- 
tence of death which the great council 
of the commonwealth passed on Nero 
was strictly according to the theory 
of the constitution. Yet, in fact, tho 
power of the Roman emperors ap- 
proached nearer to absolute dominion 
than that of any prince in modern 
Europe. On the other hand, the King 
of Denmark, in theory the most de- 
spotic of princes, would in practice find 
it most perilous to indulge in cruelty 
and licentiousness. Nor is there, we 
believe, at tho present moment a single 
sovereign in our part of the world 
has so much real power over the lives 
of his subj’ects as Robespierre, while he 
lodged at a chandler^s and dined at a 
restaurateur's, exercised over the lives 
of those whom he called his fellow- 
citizens. 

^ Mr. Mill and the Wpstminster Re- 
viewer seem to agree that there cannot 
long exist in auy society a division of 
power between a monarch, an aristo- 
cracy^ aiid the people, or between any 
two'"of them. However tho power he 
distributed one of the three parties 
wiU, viMCoraiug to them, inevitably mo- 
nmliso the whole. Now, what is here 
by power? If Mr. Mill speaks 


of the external semblance of power, — 
of power recognised by the theory of 
the constitution, — he is palpably wrong. 
In England, for example, wo have liad 
for ages the name and form of a mixed 
government, if nothing more. Indeed, 
Mr. Mill himself owns that there are 
appearances which have given colour 
to the theory of the balance, though he 
maintains that these appearances. are 
delusive. But, if he uses the word 
power in a deeper and philosophical 
sense, he is, if possible, still more in the 
wrong than on the former supposition. 
For, if he had considered in what the 
power of one human being over other 
hnman beings must ultimately consist, 
he would have perceived, not only that 
there are mixed governments in the 
world, but that all tho governments in 
the world, and all the governments 
which can even be conceived as exist- 
ing in the world, are virtually mixed. 

If a king possessed the lamp of Alad- 
din, — if ho governed by tlie help of a 
genius who carried away the daugliters 
and wives of his suhj’ects through the 
air to the royal Parc-aux-cerfs^ and 
turned into stone every man who wagged 
a finger against his majesty’s gov(‘rn- 
ment, there would indeed be an unmixed 
despotism. But, fortunately, a ruler 
can be gratified only by jnoans of his 
subjects. His power depends on their 
obedience ; and, as any three or four of 
them are more than a match for him 
by himself, he can only enforce the un- 
willing obedience of some by means of 
the willing obedience of others. 

Take any of those who are popularly 
called absolute princes — Napoleon for 
example. Could Napoleon have walked 
through Paris, cutting off the head of 
one person in every house which he 
passed ? Certainly not without the as- 
sistance of an army. If not, why not ? 
Because the people had sufficient phy- 
sical power to resist him, and would 
have put forth that power in defence 
of their lif es and of tho lives of their 
children. In other woi-ds, there was a 
portion of power in the democracy under 
mpoleon. Napoleon might probably 
have indulged himself in such an atro- 
cious A%ak of power if his army would 
have seconded him. But, if his army 
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had taken part with tlie people, he woul 
have found Iiimself utterly helpless, 
and, even if they had obeyed his orders 
against the people, they would not hav< 
suffered him to decimate their own 
body. In other* words, there was a 
portion of power in the hands of a mi- 
nority of the people, that is to say, in 
the hands of an aristocracy, under th< 
reign of Napoleon. 

Tb come nearer home, — Mr. Mil) 
tells us that it is a mistake to imagine 
that the English government is mixed. 
He holds, w'e suppose, with all the poli- 
ticians of the Utilitarian school, that ii 
is purely aristocratical. There certainly 
is an aristocracy in England ; and W( 
arotafraid that their power is greate 
than it ought to be. They have power 
enough to keep up the game-laws ani' 
corn-laws ; but they have not i)ower 
enough to subject the bodies of men of 
the lowest class to wanton outrage at 
their pleasure. Suppose that they were 
to make a law that any genth'man of 
two thousand u-ycar might have 
day-labourer or a pauper flogged with 
a cat-of-ninc-tails whenever the ivliin. 
might take him. It is quite clear that 
the first day on which such llagellation 
should be administered W'ould be the 
last day of the English aristocracy. 
In this point, and in many other points 
which might be named, the commonalty 
in our island enjoy a security quite as 
complete as if they exercised the right 
of universal suffrage. We say, there- 
fore, that the English people have in 
their own hands a suflScieiit guarantee 
that in some points the aristocracy 
will conform to their wishes ; — in other 
words, they have a certain portion of 
power over the aristocracy. Therefore 
the English government is mixed. 

Wherever a king or an oligarchy re- 
frains from the last extremity of rapa- 
city and tyranny through fear of the 
resistance of the people, there the con- 
stitution, whatever it may bo called, is 
in some measure democrat^al. The 
admixture of democratic power maybe 
slight. It may be much slighter than 
it ought to be; but some admixture 
there is. Wherever a numerical mi- 
nority, by moans of superior wealth o& 
intelligence, of political coficert, or of 


military discipline, exercises a greater 
influence on the society than any other 
equal number of persons,— there, what- 
ever the form* of government may be 
called, a ihixture of aristocracy does 
in fact cxis^. And, wherever a single 
man, from whatever cause, is so neces- 
sary to the community, or to any por- 
tion of it, that he possesses more power 
than any otlier man, there is a mixture 
of monarchy. This is the philosopliz- 
cal classification of governments : and 
if we uso this classification wo shall 
fitid, not only that there ore mixed 
governments, but that all governments 
are, and must always be, mixed. But 
we may safely challenge Mr. Mill to 
give any definition of power, or to 
make any classification of governments, 
which shall bear him out in his asser- 
tion that a lasting division of authority 
is impracticable. 

It is evidently on the real distribu- 
tion of power, and not on names and 
badges, that the happiness of nations 
must depend. The ri'presentativo sys- 
tem, though doubtless a great and pre- 
cious discovery in politics, is only one 
of the many modes in which the demo- 
cratic part of the community can effi- 
ciently check the governing few. Tiiat 
certain men liave been chosen as do^u- 
ics of the people, — that there is a piece 
)f paper stating such deputies to pos- 
sess certain powers, — these circum- 
itances in themselves constitute no 
iccuiity for good government. iSuch 
i constitution nominally existed in 
France ; while, in fact, an oligarchy of 
'ommittees and clubs trampl^ at once 
m the electors and the elected. Re- 
nesentation is a very happy contri- 
ance for enabling large bodies of men 
o exert their power with less risk of 
isorder than there would otherwise 
•e. But, assuredly, it does not of it- 
elf give power. Unless a re^resenta- 
ivo assembly *i8 sure of being su|)- 
lorted in the last resort by the physi- 
!al strength of large masses who have 
ipirib to defend me constitution and 
sense to defend it in concert, the mob 
>f the town in which it meets may 
►verawe it ; — the howls of the listeners 
in its galleiy may silence its delibera- 
tions; — an able and daring individual 
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niay dissolve it. And, if that sense 
and that spirit of wliieh we speak bo 
diffused tliroiifjli a societ3% then, over 
without a r<‘pr< si-nti,vtive assembly, that 
society will (‘iijoy many of tlic blessinst 
of jrood Government. « 

Which is the better able to defend 
hirns‘lf,-a strong man with nolhiug 
but his tisls, or a })aralytic cripple eii 
cumbered with si sword which ho cannot 
lift? Such, we beli^'^e, is‘the differenc 
between Uenmsirk and some new re- 
publics in which iho constitutional 
forms of the United States liavt* been 
most f-cdulously imitated. 

Ijook at the Long Parliament on th 
day on whicli Charles came to seize the 
five members : and look at it again oi 
the day whmi Cromwell stamped wdtl 
his foot on its floor. On which day 
was its apparent power the greater? 
On which day was its real power the 
less ? Nominally subject, it was able 
to defy the sovereign. Nominally so- 
vereign, it was turned out of doors by 
its servant. 

Constitutions are in politics what 
paper money is in commerce'. They af- 
ford groat facilities and conveniences. 
But wc must not attribute to them 
that value wdiieh really belongs to what 
they represent. They are not power, 
but symbols of jiowcr, and will, in an 
emergency, prove altogether useless 
unless the power for which they stand 
be forthcoming. The real power by 
which the community is governed is 
made up of all the means which all 
its members possess of giving pleasure 
or pain to each other. 

Great light may he thrown on the 
nature of a circulating medium by the 
phenomena of a state of barter. And 
in the same manner it may be useful 
to tliose who wish to comprehend the 
nature and operation of the outward 
signs of power to looj: at communi- 
ties in which no such signs exist ; for 
example, at the great community of 
nations. Tliero we find nothing analo- 
gous tf, a .institution : hut do we not 
find a g<^emment? Wo do in fact 
find government in its purest, and 
shnpltstlt and' most intelligible form. 

^Wa ai$e'<i^6 portion of power acting di- 
another portion of power. We 


see a certain police kept up ; the weak 
to a certain degree protected ; the strong 
to a certain degree restrained. Wo see 
the principle of the balance in constant 
operation. We sec the whole system 
sometimes undisturbed by any attempt 
at encroachment for twenty or thirty 
years at a time; and all tliis is pro- 
duced without a legislative asst'mbly, 
or an executive magistracy — without 
tiibunals — udtliout any code which de- 
serves the name ; solely by ihe imitnal 
hopes and fears of the various mem- 
bei-s of the federation. In the eomniu- 
nity of nations, the first appeal is to 
physical force. In communities of 
men, forms of government serve to 
put off that a])peal, and often reiiifer it 
unnecessary". Rut it is still open to the 
oppressed or the ambitions. 

Of course, w-c; do n(»t. nu'aii to deny 
that a form of goveinmcnt will, after 
it has existed foi’ a long lime, matori- 
aUy affect the real distrilmtion of power 
throughout the community. 'J’his is be- 
cause those who mhniiiifctcr a govern- 
ment, with their depimdants, form a 
compact and disciplined body, 11111011, 
acting methodically and in concert, is 
more powciful than any otlier equally 
numerous body which is inferior in 
oi^nisation. Th ‘ power of rulej-s is 
not, as superficial >bservcrs sometimes 
seem to think, a thing f/nicrift. It 
is exactly similar in kind, though 
generally superior in amount, to that 
of any set of con«^piralors who plot to 
overthrow it. We have seen in our 
time the most extensiv*' and the best 
irganised conspiracy that ever existed 
— a conspiracy which possessed all the 
elements of real power in so great a 
degree that it ivas abh' to cope with a 
strong government, and to triumph 
over it — the Catholic Association. An 
Utilitarian would 1 ell us, we suppose, 
that the Irish Catholics had no por- 
ion of political poiver whatever on the 
first day of the late Session of Parlia- 
ment. • 

Let us really go beyond the surface 
of facts: let us, in the sound sense of 
the -words, penetrate to the springs 
within; and the deeper we go the 
more reason shall we find to smilo at 
:hose theorists who hold that the sole 
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hope of the human race is in a rule-of- 
thn sum and a ballot-box. 

W'* must now return to th< West- 
minster Reviewer. The following pa- 
ragraph is an excellent specimen of hi^ 
peculiar mode of understanding and 
answering arguments. 

“ The reply to the argument .igainet ‘ satu- 
ration,’ Bupplles its own answer. 1’ho r«‘ason 
why it is ot no use to try to ‘ saturate’ is pro 
cisely what the Edinburgh Keviewers havo 
suggested ‘ that there ts no Nmit to the num- 
ber of fhu'ves.' There are the thieves, and the 
thieves’ cousins,— with their inen-servante, 
their maid-servants, and their little ones, to 
the fortieth generation. It is true, that * a 
man cannot become a king or a hieinbcr of 
the aristoer.acy whenever he cliooset. ; ’ Imt if 
there is to he no limit to the depredators ex- 
cept ^heir own inclination to increase and 
mult^ly, the situation of those who are to 
sulTer is as vretciied as it needs be. It is 
impossible to deline what are, * corporal plea- 
sures.’ A Dnehess of Cleveland was n ‘ eon»wal 
pleasure.’ 'L'Jio most disgraceful fierwid in the 
history of any nation— that of the Restora- 
tion — presents an instance of the length to 
which it Is jwsBiblo to go in an attempt to 
‘ saturate ’ with pleasures of tliis kind.” 

To reason with such a writer is like 
talking to a deaf man who catches at a 
stray word, makes answer besido the 
mark, and is led further and furtlier 
into error by eveiy attempt to explain. 
Yet, that our readers may fully appre- 
ciate the abilities of the new philoso- 
phers, we shall take the trouble to go 
over some of our ground again. 

Mr. Mill attempts to prove that there 
is no point of saturation with the ob- 
jects of human desire. He then takes 
it for granted that men have no objects 
of desire but those which can be ob- 


I With the pleasures which belong to us 
as reasoning and imaginative beings 
(%e are never satiated, it is true ; but 
theu, on th(' other hand, many of those 
pleasure^ eafi be obtained without in- 
jury lo any pcj-soli, and some of thorn 
can he obtained only by doing good to 
others. 

The Westminster Reviewer, in liis 
former attack on us, laughed at us for 
saying tliat a, king or an aristocracy 
could not bo easily satiated with tho 
pleasures of sense, and asked why the 
same course w.as not tried with thieves. 
We were not a little surprised at so 
silly an objection fi*om the pen. as wo 
imagined, of Mr. Rcntham. AV(‘ re- 
turned, however, a very simple answer. 
There is no limit to the number of 
thieves. Any man who chooses can 
steal: but a man cannot become a 
member of the aristocracy or a king 
w-henever he chooses. To satiate ono 
thief, is to tempt twenty other peoplo 
to steal. Hut by satiating ono king 
or live hundred nobles with bodily 
ph'asurcs we do not produce more 
kings or more nobles. The answer of 
the AVostminster Reviewer we have 
quoted al>ove; and it wdll amply repay 
biir readers for tho trouble of examin- 
ing it. We never read any passage 
which indicated notions so vague and 
confused. The number of the thievc.s 
ays our Utilitarian, is not limited. For 
there are the dependents and friends 
I of the king and of tho nobles. I.s it 
po.ssible tliat he should not perceive 
that this comes under a different head ? 


tainod only at the expense of thi 
happiness of others. Hence be infers 
that absolute monarebs and aristocra- 
cies will necessarily oppress and pillage 
the people to a frightful extent. 

We answered in substance thus. 
There are two kinds of objects of de- 
sire; those which give mere bodily plea- 
sure, and those which please through 
the medium of associations. Objects 
of the former class, it is tri^, a man 
cannot obtain without depriving some- 
body else of a share. But then with 
these cveiy man is soon satisfied. A 
king or an aristocracy cannot spend 
any veiy large portion of the national] 
wealth on the mere pleasures of sense. 


The bodily pleasures which a man in 
power dispenses among his creatures 
are bodily pleasures as respects his 
creatures, no doubt But the plea- 
sure which he derives from bestowing 
them is not a bodily pleasure. It is 
one of those pleasures which belong 
to him as a reasoning and imaginative 
being. No mftn of common under- 
standing can have failed to perceive 
that, when we said that a king or an 
aristocracy might easily bo supplied to 
satiety with sensual pleasures, we were 
speaking of sensual pleasures directly 
enjoyed by themselves. • But “it is 
^impossible,” says the Reviewer, “to 
define what are corporal pleasures.” 
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Oar brother '^oiild indeed, we suspect, any opinion of our own. And, after 
find it a difficult task ; nor, if we are this, the Westminster Redewer thinks 
to judge of his genius for classification proper to repeat his former misrepre- 
from the specimen which immediately sentation, without taking the least no- 
follows, would wo 'advise* him to make tice of that qualification to which we, 
the attempt. “A Duchess of Cleve- in the most marked manner, called his 
land was a corporal pleasure.*' And attention. 

to this ^ise remark is appended a note, We hasten on to the most curious 
sotting forth that Charles the Second part of the article under our consi- 
gave to the Duchess of Cleveland the deration — the defence of the “ greatest 
money which he oughl^ to have spen happiness principle." The Reviewer 
on the war with Holland. We scarcely charges us with having quite mistaken 
know how to answer a man who unites its nature. 


so much pretension to so much igno- 
rance,. There are, among the many 
Utilitarians who talk about Hume, 
Condillac, and Hariiley, a few who 
have read those writers. Let the Re- 
viewer ask one of these what he thinks 
on the subject. We shall not under- 
take to whip a pupil of so little pro- 
mise tlirough his ffirst coiurse of meta- 
physics. We shall, therefore, only say 
—leaving him to guess and wonder 
what we can mean — that, in our opi- 
nion, the Duchess of Cleveland was not 
a merely corporal pleasure, — that the 
feeling which leads a prince to prefer 
one woman to all others, and to lavish 
the wealth of kingdoms on her, is a 
feeling which can only he explained 
by the law of association. 

Hut wo are tired, and oven more 
ashamed than tired, of ex^sing these 
blunders. The whole article is of a 


“ All that they have cstablis;hed is, that 
they do not understand it. Instead of tlio 
truism of the Whigs, ‘ that the greatest hap- 
piness is the greatest happiness,’ what Mr. 
Bentham hud demonstrated, or at all events 
had laid such foundations that th#o was 
no trouble in demonstrating, w-os, that tho 
greatest happiness of the individual was in 
the long run to ho obtained l)y pursuing the 
greatest happine&s of the aggregate.” 

It was distinctly admitted by tho 
Westminster Reviewer, as we remarked 
in our last article, that he could give nc» 
answer to the question, — why govern- 
ments should attempt to produce tho 
greatest possible happiness ? Tho Rc- 
'ewer replies thus : — 

Notlilng of the kind will be admitted at all. 
In the passage thus sidoctoil to k- tacked to 
the other, the question started was, concern- 
ing * the object of government ; ’ in which 
government was sj)i>ken of as . operation, 
not as anything ttmt is rni>ab of feeling 
pleasure or pain. In this sen! it is true 
enough, that o'Vight is not predicable of govern- 


piece. One passage, however, we must 
select, because it contains a very gross 
misrepresentation. 

“ ‘ They never alluded to the French Revolution 
for the purpose of proving that the poor loere 
inclined to rob the rich.*. They only said, * as 
soon as. tho poor offain began to compare their 
cottages and salads with the hotels and ban- 
quets of tho rich, there would have been 
another scramble for property, another gene- 
ral confiscation,’ &g.” 

^ We said that, (/" Mr. Mill^s pHn~ 
ciplea of human nature were aorrectj 
there would have been Another scramble 
for ppop^ty, and another confiscation. 
We pgxticulnrly pointed this out in onr 
_ la^t Article. Wo showed the Westmin- 
stej^jfl^viewor that ho had misunder- 
stoi^ W. Wo dwelt particularly on the 
f^nffition which was introduced into, 
^ statement. We said that we ha^ 
/i^Ot^ven, and did not mean to edve^ 


We will quote, once again, the pas- 
sage which we quoted in our last 
Number ; and we really hope that our 
brother critic will feci something like 
shame while he peruses it, 

** The real answ'cr appeared to bo, that men 
at large ought not to allow a govcmincnt to 
afflict them with more evil or less good, than 
they can help. What a governtneiU ought to 
do is a mysterious and searching question 
which those may answer who know what it 
means ; but what other men ought to do is a 
question of no mystery at all. Tho word 
oughtf If it means any thing, must have 
reference to some kind uf interest or motives ; 
and what^nterest a government has in doing 
right, when it happens to be interested in 
doing wrong, is a question for tho schoolmen. 
The fact appears to bo that ought is not pre- 
dicable of governments. Tho question is not, 
why governments are bound not to do this 
or that> but Why otlier men should let them 
if they eon help it. Tho point is not to 
determine why the lion should not cat sheep, 
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bat why men should not eat their own muttoi 
if they can.” 

We defy the Westminster Reviewe 
to reconcile this passage with tl 

general happiness principle as 
now states it. He tells us that hi 
meant by government, not the peopl 
invested with the powers of govern- 
ment, but a mere operation incapabli 
of feeling pleasure or pain. We say 
that ho meant the people invested witi 
the powers of government, and nothing 
else. It is true that ought is not pre 
dicablc of an operation. Rut wh 
would ever dream of raising any ques- 
tion about the duties of an operation 1 
Wliat did the Reviewer mean 8y saying, 
that a* government could not be inte- 
rested in doing right because it was 
interested in doing wrong? Can an 
operation be interested in cither ? And 
what did he mean by his comparison 
about the lion ? Is a lion an operation 
incapable of pain or pleasure? And 
what did he mean by the expression, 
“ other men,” so obviously opposed t 
the word “ government?” Rut let the 
public judge between us. It is super- 
fluous to argue a point so clear. 

The Reviewer does indeed seem to 
feel that his expressions cannot be ex- 
plained away, and attempts to shuffle 
out of the difficulty by owning, that 
“ the double meaning of the word go- 
vernment was not got clear of with- 
out confusion.” He has now, at all 
events, he assures us, made himself 
master of Mr. Rentham’s philosoph;^. 
The real and genuine “ greatest happi 
ness principle” is, that the greatest 
happiness of eveiy individual is iden- 
tical with the greatest happiness of 
society ; and all other greatest happi- 

principli 

there is anything opposed to it in any 
former statement it may be corrected 
by the present.” 

Assuredly, if a fair and ho«ourable 
opponent had, in discussing a question 
BO abstruse as that concerning the ori- 
gin of moral obli^tion, made some iu- 
^arded admissmn inconsistent with 
the spirit of his doctrines, we should 


Rut no tenderness is due to a writer 
who, in the very act of confessing his 
blunders, insults those by whom his 
blunders have been detected, and ac- 
cuses them of^isunderstanding what^ 
in fact, he ha^ himself mis-stated. 

The whole of this transaction illus- 
trates excellently the real character of 
thm sect. A paper comes forth, pro- 
fessing to contain a full development 
of the “ greatest happiness principle,” 
with the latest improvements of Mr. 
Rentham. Tlie writer boasts that his 
article has the honour of being the an- 
nouncement and the organ of this won- 
derful discovery, which is to make “ the 
bones of sages and patriots stir within 
their tombs.” This “magnificent prin- 
ciple” is then stated thus: Mankind 
ought to pursue their greatest happi- 
ness. Rut there arc persons whose 
interest is opposed to the greatest 
happiness of mankind. Ought is not 
predicabl6 of such persons. For tho 
word ought has no meaning unless it be 
used with reference to some interest. 

Wo answered, witli much more lenity 
than we shpuld have shown to such 
nonsense, htid it not proceeded, as wo 
supposed, from Mr. Rentham, that in- 
erest was synonymous with greatest 
happiness ; and that, therefore, if tho 
word ought haa no meaning, unless used 
with reference to interest, then, to say 
^hat mankind ought to pursue their 
^atest happiness, is simply to ,8ay, 
hat the greatest happiness is the ^at- 
ist happiness; that every individual 
pursues his own happiness ; that either 
what he thinks his happiness must co- 
incide with the greatest happiness of 
iociety or not ; that, if what he thinks 
lis happiness coincides with the great- 
est happiness of society, he will attempt 
o promote the greatest happiness of 
(ociety whether he ever hem of the 
‘greatest happiness principle” or not; 
nd that, by the Admission of the West- 
minster Reviewer, if his happiness is 
nconsistentwith the greatest happiness 
)f society, there is no reason why bo 
ihould promote the greatest happincM 
►f society, Now, that there are indi- 
iduals who think that for their hap- 
jiness which is not for the greatest 
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Westminster Reviewer allowed that 
some of these individuals were in the 
right ; and did not pretend to give any 
reason which could induce any one of 
them to think himself 'In the wrong. 
So that the “ magniticant principle” 
turned out to be, either a truism or 
a contradiction in terms; either this 
maxim — “Do what you do;’* or this 
maxim, “Do what you cannot .do.” 

The Westminster Reviewer had Ihc 
wit to see that he could not defend this, 
palpable nonsense ; but, instead of man- 
iiilly owning that he had misunderstood 
the whole nature of the “ greatest hap- 
piness principle’* in the summer, and 
hod obtained new light during the au- 
tumn, he attempts to withdraw the 
former principle unobserved, and to 
substitute another, directly opposed to 
it, in its place ; damouring all tlir time 
against our unfairness, like one who, 
vmile changing the canls, diverts the 
attention of the table from liis sleight 
of hand by vociferating chargt*s of foul 
play against other pecjplo. 

The “greatest happiness principle*’ 
for the present quarter is jthen this, — 
that eveiy individual will best promote 
his own happiness in this world, reli- 
gious considerations being left out of 
the question, by promoting the greatest 
happiness of tho whole species. And 
this principle, we are told, holds good 
with respect to kings and aristocracies 
as well as with other people. 

It is certain that the indivldnal oxierators 
in an; government, if they were thoroughly 
intelligent and entered into a perfect calcula- 
tion of nil existing chances, would seek for 
tTieir own happiness in the promotion of the 
gonoral ; which brings them, if they knew it, 
under Mr. Bentbom’s rule. The mistake of 
eoipixising the contrary, lies in confouuding 
criminals who have had the luck to escape 
pimisiiinent with those who have tho rl^ 
Btili before them. Suppose, for instance, a 
member of the House of Commons were at 
this moment to debate within himself, whether 
It would be for his ultimate happiness to 
nocorcling to his aftJity, to misgovern. 
If he could be sure of being as lucl^ as some 
that ai!a4esd and gone, there might be dlfB- 
OoSty; tknding mm an answer. But ho is 
never con be, till ho is dead, 
know that bo Is not dose upon 
tUmoluent when mlsgovernment such as he 
lf%hB])ted to contemplate, will be made a 
lt|)e eXaShipIc of. Itisnotfnir topickout 
ipstande of the thief that has med un- 
Thh qnestiou Is, whether thievln# 
Lt aa adtlnhle trade to begin 


with all tho possibUitiea of hanging not got 
over? This is the spirit of Mr. Bentham’s 
principle ; and if there is any thing opposed 
to it in any former statement, it may be cor 
rected by the pfresent.’* 

We hope that we have now at last 
got to the real “ magnificent principle,” 
— to the principle whicli is really to 
make “ the bones of the sages and pa- 
triots stir.” What effect it may pro- 
duce on the bones of the dcMfl we sh.all 
not pretend to decide ; but we are sure 
that it will do very little; for tlio hap- 
piness of the living. 

In the first place, nothing is more 
certain ^an this, that the Utilitarian 
theory of government, as developed in 
Mr. Mill’s Essay and in all the other 
works on the subject which have been 
put forth by the sect, rests on these 
two principlf'S, — that men follow tlieir 
interest, and that the interest of indi- 
viduals may be, and in fact perpetually 
is, opposed to the interest of society. 
Unless these two principles be grimted, 
Mr. Mill’s Essay does not contain one 
sound sentence. All his arguments 
against monarchy and aristocracy, all 
his aiguments in favour of democracy, 
nay, the very argument by which he 
shows that there is any neces.'-ity for 
having government at all, must be re- 
jected as utterly worthless. 

This is BO palpabh' that cvi'ii tin* 
Westminster Reviewer, though not. the 
most clear-sighted of men, could not 
help seeing it. Accordingly, he at- 
tempts to guard himself against the 
objection, after the manner of such 
reasoners, by committing two blunders 
instead of one. “All this,” says he, 
“only shows that the members of a 
government would do well if they were 
all-wise;” and he proceeds to tell us 
that, as rulers are not all-wise, they 
will invariably apt against this prin- 
ciple wherever they can, .so that the 
democmtical checks will still be neces- 
sary to produce good government. 

No foi*m which human folly takes 
is so richly and exquisitely laughable 
as the sp^acle of an Utilitarian in a 
dilemma. What earthly good can there 
be in a principle upon which no man 
will act until he js all-wise ? A cer- 
tain most important doctrine, we are 
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told, has been demonstrated so clear!; 
that it ought to be the foundation o 
the science of government. And yei 
the whole frame of government is t< 
be constituted exactly as if this fun 
. damontal doctrine were false, and or 
the supposition that no human being 
will over act as if he believed it to be 
Iruel 

The whole argument of the Utilita- 
rians in favour of universal sufl&rag< 
proceeds on th(* supposition that even 
the rudest and most uneducated meu' 
cannot, for any length of time, be de- 
luded into acting against their own 
true interest. Yet now they tell us 
that, in all aristocratical communities, 
the higher and more educated clast 
will, not occasionally, but invariably 
act against its own interest. Now, the 
only use of proving anything, us far as 
we can see, is that people may believe 
it. To say that a man does what he 
believes to be against his happiness is 
a contradiction in terms. If, therefore, 
government and laws arc to be consti- 
tuted on the supposition on which Mr. 
Mill's Essay is founded, that all indi- 
viduals will, whenever they have power 
over others put into their hands, act 
fn opposition to the general happiness, 
then government and laws must be 
con.'ftitutod on the supposition that no 
individual believes, or ever will believe, 
his own happiness to be identical with 
the happiness of society. That is to 
say, government' and laws are to be 
constituted on tho supposition that no 
human being will ever be satisfied by 
Mr. Bentbam’s proof of his “greatest 
happiness principle,” — a supposition 
which may be true enough, hut which 
says little, we think, for the principle 
in question. 

But where has this principle been 
demonstrated? We are curious, we 
confess, to see this demonstration 
which is to change the face of the 
world and yet is to convince nobody. 
The most amusing circumstaifte is that 
the Westminster Reviewer himself does 
not seem to know whether the principle 
has been demonstrated or not. '* Mr. 
Beutham,” he says, ''has demonsti^ted 
it, or at all events has laid such foun- 
dations that there is no trouble in de* | 


monstrating it.” Surely it is rather 
strange that such a matter should be 
left in doubt. The Reviewer proposed, 
in bis former artid^ a slight verbal 
emendation ifi the statement of the 
principle ; he4hen announced that tho 
principle had received its last improve- 
ment ; and gloried in the circumstance 
that the Westminster Review had been 
selected as the organ of that improve- 
ment. Did it never occur to him that 
one slight improvement to a doctrine is 
to prove it? 

Mr. Bentham has not demonstiated* 
the “greatest happiness principle,” as 
now stated. He is far too wise a man 
to think of demonstrating any such 
tking. In those sections of his Intro- 
duction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation^ to which the Reviewer re- 
fers us in his note, there is not a word 
»f the kind. Mr. Bentham says, most 
truly, that there are no occasions in 
which a man has not some motives for 
consulting tho happiness of other men ; 
and he proceeds to set forth what tlioso 
motived are— sympathy on all occasions, 
and the love of reputation on most oc- 
casions. This is the very doctrine 
which we have been maintaining against 
Mr. Mill and the Westminster Re- 
viowor. , The principal charge which 
ve brought against Mr. Mill was, that 
hose motives to which Mr. Benfliam 
aSicribes so much influence were quite 
left out of consideration in his theory. 
The Westminister Reviewer, in tfie 
very article now before us, abuses us 
for saying, in tho spirit, and almost in 
he words of Mr. Bentham, that “ there 
is a certain chech to the rapacity and 
cruelty of men in their desire of the 
good opinion of others.” But does 
‘his principle, in which we fully agree 
ith Mr. Bentham, go the length of 
ho new “greatest happiness prin- 
ciple ?” The q]|e8tion is, not whether 
men have some motives for promoting 
the greatest happiness, but whether the 
stronger motives be those which impel 
them to promote the greatest happiness. 
That thu wpuld always be the case if 
men knew their own worldly interests 
'§ the assertion of the Reviewer. As 
10 ' expresses some doubt whether Mr. 
ientbam has demonstBated this or 
• ir2 
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not, we. would advise him to set the 
point at rest by giving his own demon- 
stration. 

The Reviewer ^os not attempted to 
give a general confindation of the 
** greatest happiness principle;’* but 
he has tried to prove that it holds good 
in one or two particular cases. And 
even in those particular cases he has 
utterly failed. A man, says he, who 
calculated the chances fairly would 
perceive that it would .be for his 
greatest happiness to abstain from 
stealing; for a thief runs a 
risk of being hanged than an honest 
man. 

It would have been wise, wo think, 
in the Westminster Reviewer, befoni 
he entered on a discussion of this sort, 
to settle in what human happiness 
consists. Each of the ancient sects 
of philosophy held some tenet on this 
subject which served for a distinguish- 
ing badge. The summum honum of 
the Utilitarians, as far as we can judge 
from the passage which we are now 
considering, is the not being hanged. 

That it is an unpleasant thing to be 
hanged, we most willingly concede to 
our brother. But that the whole ques- 
tion of happiness or misery resolves 
kself into this single point, we cannot 
so easily admit. Wo must look at the 
thing purchased as well as the price 
paid for it. A thief, assuredly, runs^a 
greater risk of being hanged than a 
Ubourer ; and so an ofiicej in the 
army runs a greater risk of being shot 
than a banker*s clerk ; and a governor 
of India runs a greater risk of dying of 
cholera than a lord of the bedchamber. 
But does it therefore follow that every 
mau, whatever his habits or feelings 
may be, would, if he knew his own 
happiness, become a clerk rather than 
a comet, or goldstick in waiting rather 
than governor of India? 

Nothing can be morS absurd than to 
suppose, like the Westminster Reviewer, 
that thieves steal only because they 
do not calculate the chances of being 
hanged as conectly as honest mm. It 
never seeihs to have occurred to him as 
possible that a man may so greatly 
prefer the lifSs of a tiiief to the life of, 
a lahouxer that he may detennmo to 


brave the risk of detection and punish- 
ment, though he may even think that 
risk greater than it really is. And how, 
on Utilitarian principles, is such a man 
to be. convinced that he is in the 
wrong ? “ You will be found out.” — 
“ Undoubtedly.” — “You will be banged 
within two years.” — “J expect to be 
hanged within one year.”— “ Then why 
do you pursue this lawless mode of 
life?” — “Because I would rather live 
for one year with plenty of money, 
dressed like a gentleman, eating and 
drinking of the best, frequenting public 
places, and visiting a dashing mistress, 
than break stones on the road, or sit 
down to the loom, with the certainty 
of attaining a good old age. It is my 
humour. Are you answered?” 

A king, says the Reviewer again, 
would govern well, if he were wise, for 
fear of provoking his subjects to insur- 
rection. Therefore, the true happiness 
of a king is identical with the greatest 
happiness of society. Tell Charles II. 
that, if he will be constant to his queen, 
sober at table, regular at prayers, frugal 
in his expenses, active in the transaction 
of business, if he will drive the herd 
of slaves, buffoons, and procurers from 
Whitehall, and make the liappincss of 
his people the rule of his conduct, he 
will have a much greater chance of 
reigning in comfort to an advanced ago ; 
that his profusion and tyranny have 
exasperated his subjects, and may, per- 
haps, bring him to an end as terrible 
as his father’s. He might answer, that 
he saw the danger, but that life was not 
worth having without ease and vicious 
pleasures. And what has our philoso- 
pher to say ? Does he not sec that it 
is no more possible to reason a man out 
of liking a abort life and a merry one 
more than a long life and a dull one 
than to reason a Greenlander out of his 
train oil? We may say that the tastes 
of the thief and the tyrant differ from 
ours ; but what right have we to say, 
looking vi. this world alone, that they 
do not pursue their greatest hap|)iness 
very judiciously? 

It 18 the grossest ignorance of human 
nature to suppose that another man 
c^dculates the chances differently from 
ViB, merely because he does what, in his 
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place, we should not do. Every man ster Reviewer would probably select 
has tastes and propensities which he Mr. Sadler and Mr. Hume. Now, does 
is disposed to gratify at a risk and ex- any rational man think, — ^willtheWest- 
pense which people of different temper- minster Reviewer himself say, — that 
aments and habits think' extravagant. Mr. Sadler runs more risk of coming to 
“ Why,’* says Horace, “ does one brother a miserable end on account of his public 
like to lounge in the forum, to play in conduct than Mr. Hume ? Mr. Sadler 
the Campus, and to anoint himself in does not know that he is not close on 
the baths, so well, that he would not the moment arhen he will be made an 
put himself out of his way for all the example of; for Mr. Sadler knows, if 
wealth of the richest plantations of the possible, less about the fiituro than 
East ; while the other toils from sun- about the past. But ho has no more 
rise to sunset for the purpose of in- reason to expect that he shall be made 
creasing his fortune ?” Horace attri- an example of than to expect that Lon- 
butes the diversity to the influence of don will bo swallowed u^ by an earth- 
thc Genius and the natal star : and quake next spring ; and it would be as 
eighteen hundred years have taught us foolish in him to act on the former 
only to disguise our ignorance beneath sujppositiou as on the latten There is 
a more philosophical language. a risk ; for there is a risk of eveiy thing 

We think, therefore, that the West- which docs not involve a contradiction; 
minster Reviewer, even if we admit his but it is a risk from which no man in 
calculation of the chances to be right, his wits would give a shilling to be 
does not make out his case. But he insured. Yet ourWestminsterReviewer 
appears to us to miscalculate chances tells us that this risk alone, apart from 
more grossly than any person who ever all considerations of religion, honour, 
acted or speculated in this world. ** It or benevolence, would, as a matter of 
is for the happiness,” says he, “ of a mere calculation, induce a wise mem- 
member of the House of Commons to ber of the House of Commons to refuse 
govern well ; for ho never can tell that any emoluments which might be offered 
he is not close on the moment when him as the price of his support to per- 
misgovernment will be terribly pun- nicious measures, 
ished : if he was sure that he should Wo have hitherto been examining 
be as lucky as his predecessors, it might cases proposed by om* opponent. It is 
be for his happiness to misgovern ; but now our turn to propose one ; and wo 
he is not sure.” Certainly a member beg that he will spare no wisdom in 
of Parliament is not sure that he shall solving it. ^ 

not be tom in pieces by a mob, or guil- A thief is condemned to bo hanged, 
lotined by a revolutionary tribunal for On the eve of the day fixed for the 
his opposition to reform. Nor is the execution a turnkey enters his cell and 
Westminster Reriewer sure that he tells him that all is safe, that he has 
shall not be hanged for writing in fa- only to slip out, that his friends aro 
your of universal suffrage. We may waiting in the neighbourhood with dis- 
have dcmocratical massacres. We may guises, and that a passage is taken for 
also have aristocratical proscriptions, him in an American packet. Now, it 
It is not very likely, thank God, that is clearly for the greatest happiness of 
we should see either. But the radical, society that the thief should be hanged 
we think, runs as much danger as the and the corrupt turnkey exposed' and 
aristocrat. As to our friend the West- punished. WiR the Westminster Re- 
minster Reviewer, he, it must be owned, iewer tell us that it is for the greatest 
has as good a right as any ni#n on hie happiness of the thief to summon the 
side, Antoni gludioacmttmmn'* But he^ I'ailor and tell the whole stoiy? 
take the man whose votes, ever since Now, either it is for the ‘ greatest ^p- 
he has sate in Parliament, have been piness of a tMef to ]bo hanged or it is 
the most uniformly bad, and oppose him not. If it is, then the argument^ by 
to the man whose votes have been thei’ 'hich the Wes^tminster Reviewer at- 
most uniformly good. The Westmin- tempts ,to prove that men do not pro* 

• 
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mote their own happiness by thieving, 
Mlfl to the ground. If it is tiot, then 
there- are men whose greatest happiness 
is at variance with the greatest happi- 
ness of the community. 

To sum up our arguments shortly, 
we say that the "greatest h^piness 
principle,” as now stated, is diametri- 
cally opposed to the principle stated in 
tho Westminster Review three months 
• 99 - 

We say that, if the "greatest happi 
ness principle,’* as now stated, be sound, 
Mr. Mill’s Essay, and all other works 
concerning Gkyvemment which, like 
that Essay, proceed on the supposition 
that individuals may have an interest 
opposed to<the greatest happinc^ss of 
society, are fundamentally erroneous. 

We say that those who hold this 
principle to be sound must be prepored 
to maintiiin, either that monarchs and 
aristocracies may be trusted to govern 
the community, or else that men can- 
not bo trusted to follow their own 
interest when that interest is demons 
stratod to them. 

We say that, if men cannot be 
trusted to follow their own interest 
when that interest has been demon- 
strated to them, then tho Utilitarian 
arguments in favour of universal suf- 
frage are good for nothing. 

We say that the “greatest happiness 
principle ” has not been proved ; that 
it cannot be generally proved; that 
even in the particular cases selected by 
the Reriewer it is not clear that the 
principle is true; and that many cases 
might be stated in which the common 
sense of mankind would at once pro- 
nounce it to be false. 

^ We now leave the Westminster Re- 
vieu'er to alter aUd amend his " magni- 
ficent principle” as lie thinks l^st. 
Unlimited, it is false. Properly limited, 
it W'ill be barren. Tho " greatest hap- 
piness principle ** of the let of July, as 
fiir as we could discern its meaning 
through a cloud of rodomontade, was 
aa i^e truism. The " greatest happi- 
liS^ jirinciple” of the 1st of October 
JuMdh tile phrase of the American uews- 
" important if true.” But un- 
vAappify it is not true. It is not ou^ 
i^smess to coiyeeture what new maxim ' 


is to make the hones of sages and 
patriots stir on the 1st of December. 
We cjju only say that* unless it be 
something infinitely more ingenious 
than its two predecessors, we shall 
leave it unmolested. The Westminster 
Reviewer may, if he pleases, indulge 
himself like Sultan Schahriar with es- 
pousing a rapid succession of virgin 
theories. But we must beg to be ex- 
cused from playing the part of the 
rizier who regularly attended on tho 
day after the wedding to strangle the 
new Sultana. 

The Westminster Reviewer charges 
us with urging it ns an objection to 
the “greatest happiness principle” that 
" it is included in the Christian mora- 
lity.’’ This is a more fiction of his own. 
We never attacked the morality of the 
Gospel We blamed the Utilitarians 
for claiming the credit of a discov( iy, 
when they had merely stolen that mo- 
rality, and spoiled it in tho stealing. 
They have taken the precept of Christ 
and left the motive ; and they demand 
the praise of a most wonderful aud 
beneficial invention, when all that they 
have done has been to make a most 
useful maxim useless by separating it 
from its sanction. On religious prin- 
ciples it is true that every individual 
will best promote his own happiness 
by promoting the happiness of others. 
But if religious considerations be left 
out of the question it is not true. If 
we do not reason on the supposition of 
a future* state, where is the motive? 
If we do reason on that supposition, 
where is the discovery ? 

The Westminster Reviewer tells us 
that "we wish to see the science of 
Government imsettled because we see 
no prospect of a settlement which ac- 
cords with our interests.” His angry 
eagemess to have q^uestious settled 
resembles that of a judge in one of 
Dryden’s plays — the Amphitryon, we 
think — who wishes to decide a cause 
after hewing only one party, and, 
when he has been at last compelled to 
‘listen to the statement of the defen- 
<^nt, flies into a passion, and exclaims, 
‘There now, sir! See what you have 
ione. The case was quite clear a 
minute ago ; and you must come and 
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puzzle it ! ” He is the zealot of a sect 
We are searchers after truth. He wishes 
to hare the question settled. We wish 
to have it sifted first. The querulous 
manner in which we have been blamed 
for attacking Mr. Mill’s system, and 
propounding no system of our own, re- 
minds us of the horror with which that 
shallow dogmatist, Epicurus, the worst 
parts ol whose nonsense the Utilitarians 
have attempted to revive, shrank from 
the keen and searching scepticism of the 
second Academy. 

It is not our fault that an experi- 
mental science of vast extent does not 
admit of being settled by a short de- 
monstration : — that the subtilty 'of na- 
ture, in the moral as in the physical 
world, triumphs over the subtilty of 
syllogism. The quack, who declares 
on affidavit that^ by using his pills and 
attending to his printed directions, 
hundreds who had been dismissed in- 
curable from the hospitals have renewed 
their youth like the eagles, may, per- 
haps, think that Sir Henry Halford, when 
he feels the pulses of patients, inquires 
about their symptoms, and prescribes a 
diiferont remedy to each, is unsettling 
the science of medicine for the sake of 
a fee. 

If, in the course of this controversy, 
wc have refrained from expressing any 
opinion respecting the political insti- 
tution b of England, it is not because 
wo have not an opinion or because we 
shrink from avowing it. The Utili- 
tarians, indeed, conscious that their 
boasted theory of government would 
not bear investigation, were desirous 
to turn the dispute about Mr. Mill’s 
Essay into a dispute about the Whig 
party, rotten boroughs, unpaid ma- 
gistrates. and ex-officio informations. 
Wlien we blamed them for talking 
nonsense, they cried out that they 
were insulted for beiujg reformOTs, — 
lust as poor Ancient Pistol swore that 
the scars which he had received from 
the cudgel of Fluellen were got in Uie 
Gallia wars. We, howevlr, did hot 
think it desirable to mix up political 
questions, about which the public mind 
is violently agitated, with a great prob- 
lem in moral philosophy. 

Our notions about Govenunent axft 


not, however, altogether unsettled. Wa 
have an opinion about paarliaanentax/ 
reform, though we have not arrived at 
that (minion by the royal road which 
Mr. Mill has opened for the explorers 
of political science. As we are taking 
leave, probably for the last .time, of 
this controversy, we will state very 
concisely what our doctrines are. On 
some future oceamon we may, perhaps, 
explain and defend them at length. 

Our fervent wish, and we wiU add 
our sanguine hope, is that we may see 
such a reform of the House of Com- 
mons as may render its votes the 
express image of the opinion of the 
middle orders of Britain. A pecuniary 
qualification we think absolutely neces- 
saiy ; and, in settling its amount, our 
object would be to draw the line in 
such a manner that every decent farmer 
and shopkeeper might possess the elec- 
tive franchise. We should wish to see 
an end put to all the advantages which 
particular forms of property possess 
over other forms, and particul^ por- 
tions of property over other equal 
portions. And tms would content us. 
Such a reform would, according to Mr* 
Mill, establish an aristocracy of wealth, 
and leave the community without pro- 
tection and exposed to all the evils of 
unbridled power. Most willingly would 
we stake the whole controversy between 
us on the success of the experiment 
which .we propose. 

SADLER’S 

LAW OF POPULATION. 

(July 1830.) 

S!^latfio/J^6pu/ation;a TtwUh ^ Six BookSt 
in Bitproo/ of the Superf^undUy cf Human, 
Seinge^ 'and devdaping the real Principle 
of their Increm, Bp MiCSAnL Thomas 
Badlbb, 1LP. 2vol8.6vo. Lflialon: 1880. 

We did not 6^)ect a good book from 
Mt. Sadler; and it is well that we did 
not ; for he haagiven us a very bad one. 
The matter of & treatise is extraordi- 
lym ; the manner more extraordinary 
still. His arrangement is confused, 
his repetitions eniuess, his style every- 
thing which it ought not to be. In- 
stead of saying mst he has to say 
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with the perspicuity, the predsiou, and 
the idipplicity in whic^ (^nsists the 
Sequence proper to scientific writing, 
he indulges without measure in vague, 
bombastic declairation,^made up of 
t^se fine things which boys of fifteen 
admire, and which everybody, who is 
not destined to be a boy aU his life, 
weeds vigorously out of his composi- 
tions after flve-and-twcnty. That por- 
tion of his two thick volumes which is 
not made up of statistical tables, con- 
sists principally of ejaculations, apo- 
strophes, metaphors, similes, — ^all the 
worst of their respective kinds. His 
thoughts are dressed up in this shabby 
finery with so much profusion and so 
little discrimination, that they remind 
us of a company of wretched strolling 
players, who have huddled on suits of 
ragged and faded tinsel, taken from a 
common wardrobe, and fitting ntither 
their persons nor their parts ; and who 
then exhibit themselves to the laughing 
and pitying spectators, in a state of 
atrutting, ranting, painted, gilded 
beggary. “ Oh, rare Daniels “ Po- 
litical economist, go and do thou like- 
wise ! ” ** Hear, yo political economists 

and anti-populationists ! ” “ Popula- 
tion, if not proscribed and worried down 
by the Cerborean dogs of this wretched 
and cruel system, n^ally docs press 
against the level of the means of sub- 
sistence, and still elevating that level, 
it continues thus to urge society through 
advancing stages, till at length the strong 
and resistless hand of necessity presses 
the secret spring of human prosperity, 
and the portals of Providence fly open, 
and disdese to the enraptured gaze the 
promised land of contented and re- 
warded labour.” These are specimens, 
taken at random, of IVIr. Sadler s elo- 
quence. We could easily multiply them ; 
but our readers, we fear, are already 
inclined to cry for mercy. 

, Mu(^ blank verse and^much rhyme is 
also mttci^ through these volumes, 
6on||^imes rightly quoted, sometimes 
good, sometimes 
insufl^ble,— sometimes taken from 
Shal^m^t and sometimes, for aught 
wo k£r^, Mr. Sadler’s own. “Let 
man/ cries the philosopher, “ take heed 
bo:8^ rashly violates his trust ; ” and 


thereupon he breaks forth into singing 
as follows : 

** What myriadB wait In destiny’s dark womb, 
3^ubttul of life or an eternal tomb 1 
*TiB bis to blot them from the book of fate, 
Or, like a second Deity, create ; 

To dry the stream of being in it» source, 

Or bid it, widening, win its restlcHS course ; 
While, earth and heaven replenishing, the 
flood 

Bolls to its Ocean fount, and rests In God.” 

If these lines are not Mr. Sadler’s, 
we heartily beg his pardon for our 
suspicion — a suspicion which, we ac- 
knowledge, ought not to be lightly en- 
tertained of any human being. We 
can only say tha^t we never met with 
them before, and that we do not' much 
care how long it may bo before we 
meet with them, or with any others 
like them, again. 

The spirit of this work is as bad as 
its style. We never met wdth a book 
which so strongly indicated that the 
writer was in a good humour with him- 
self, and in a bad humour with every- 
body else ; which contained so much of 
that kind of reproach which is vulgarly 
said to bo no slander, and of that kind 
of praise .which is ATilgarly said to be 
no commendation. Mr. Malthus is at- 
tacked in language wEich it would be 
scarcely decent to employ respecting 
Titus, Oates. “Atrocious,” “execrable,” 
* blasphemous,” and other epithets of 
the same kind, arc poured forth against 
that able, excellent, and honourable 
man, with a profusion which in the 
aarly part of the work excites indigna- 
tion, but, after the first hundred pages, 
produces mere weariness and nausea. 
In the preface, Mr. Sadler excuses him- 
self on the plea of haste. Two-thirds 
of his book, ho tells us, were written in 
a few months. If any terms have es- 
caped him which can be construed into 
personal disrespect, he shall deeply re- 
gret {hat he had not more time to revise 
them. We must infoi*m him that the 
tone of his book required a veiydiflerent 
apology; and that a quarter of a year, 
though it & a short time for a man to 
be engaged in writing book, is a very 
long time for a man to be in a passion. 

The imputation of being in a passion 
Mr. Sadler will not disclaim. His is a 
theme, he tells us, on which “ it were 
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impious to«be calm;*’ and he boasts 
that, “ instead of confonning to the can- 
dour of the present age, ho has imitated 
the honesty of preceding ones, in ex- 
pressing himself with the utmost plain- 
ness and freedom throughout.” If Mr. 
Sadler really wishes that the contro- 
versy about his new principle of popu- 
lation should be carried on with all the 
license of the seventeenth century, we 
can have no personal objections. We 
are quite as little afraid of a contest in 
which quarter shall be neither given 
nor taken as he can be. Diit we would 
advise him seriously to consider, before 
he publishes the promised continuation 
of his work, whether he be not one of 
that class of writers who stand pecu- 
liarly in need of the candour which he 
insults, and who would have most to 
fear from that unsparing severity which 
lie practises and recommends 

There is only one excuse for the ex- 
treme acrimony with which this book is 
written ; and that excuse is but a bad 
one. Mr. Sadler imagines that the 
theory of Mr. Malthus is inconsistent 
with Christianity, and even with the 
purer forms of Deism. Now, even had 
this been the case, a greater degree of 
mildness and self-command than Mr. 
Sadler has .shown would have been be- 
coming in a writer who had undertaken 
to defend the religion of charity. But, 
in fact, the imputation which has been 
thrown on Mr. Malthus and his follow- 
ers is so absurd as scarcely to deserve 
an answer. As it appears, however, in 
almost every page of Mr. Sadler’s book, 
we will say a few words respecting it. 

Mr. Sadler describes Mr. Malthus's 
principle in the following words : — 

pronounces that there exists an evil i'l 
the principle of population ; an evil, not occi- 
dental, but inherent ; not of occasional occur- 
rence, bujb ill perpetual operation ; not light, 
transient, or mitigated, but productive of 
mlserias, compared with which all those in- 
flicted by human institutions, that is to say, 
by tho weakness and wickedness of man, how- 
ever instigated, are ‘light:’' on evil, Anally, 
for which there is no remedy save c%e, which 
hod been long overlooked, and which is now 
enunciated in teams which evince anything 
rather than confldence. It is a princii>le, 
moreover, pre-eminently bold, os well as 
‘ clear.’ With a presumption, to call it by no 
fitter, muno, of which it may be doubted 
whether literature, heatiien or Christian, fur- 


nl^cs a parallel, it professes to trace this 
supposed evif to its source, ‘ the laws of nature, 
which are those of God ; ’ thereby implying, 
and indeed asserting, that the law by which 
the Deity multiplies his oifigiring.nnd that by 
which he mak<y provision for their susten- 
tation, are different, and, indeed, irrecon- 
cilable.” • 

" This theory,” he adds, “ in the plain 
apprehension of the manr, lowers the 
character of the Deitv in that attribute, 
which, as Rousseau has well observed, 
is the most essential to him, his good- 
ness; or otherwise, impugns his wis- 
dom.” 

Now nothing is more certain than 
that there is physical and moral evil 
in the world. Whoever, therefore, be- 
lieves, as we do most firmly believe, in 
the goodness of God, must briieve that 
there is no incompatibility between the 
goodness of God and the exfstence of 
physical and moral evil. If, thon, the, 
goodness of God be not incompatible 
with the existence of physical and moral 
vil, on what groundn does Mr. Sadler 
maintain that tho goodness of God is 
incompatible with the law of popula- 
tion laid down by Mr. Malthus? 

Is there any difference between the 
particular form of evil which would be 
produced by over-population, and other 
forms of evil which we know to exist 
n the world ? It i-s, says Mr. Sadler, 
not a light or tran.sient evil, but a great 
and permanent evil. What then ? The 
question of the origin of evil is a ques- 
tion of ay or no, — ^not a question of 
more or less. If any explanation can 
bo found by which tho slightest incon- 
venience ever sustained by any sentient 
bring can be reconciled with the divine 
attribute of benevolence, that explana- 
tion will equally apply to the most 
dreadful and extensive calamities that 
can ever afflict the human race. The 
lifflculty arises from an apparent con- 
tradiction in terms ; and that difficulty 
is as complete in^he case of a headache 
which lasts for an hour as in the caae 
»f a pestilence which unpeoples an em- 
pire, — in the case of the gust which 
makes us shiver for a moment as in the 
»ise of the hurricane' in which an Ar- 
mivda is cast away. 

It is, according to Mr. Sadler, an in- 
stance of presumption unparalleled in 
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liteiatnte, heathen or Christian, to trace 
an evil to *‘the laws of nature, which 
are those of God,” as its source. Is 
not hydrophobia t^n And is it 

not a law of nature that hydrophobia 
should be communicated 1>y*the bite of 
a mad dog? Is not malana an evil? 
And is it not a law of nature that in 
particular situations the human frame 
should be liable to malaria? We know 
that there is evil in the world. If it is 
nut to bo traced to the laws of nature, 
how did it come into the world ? Is it 
supernatural? And, if we suppose it 
to be supernatural, is not the difficulty 
of reconciling it with the divine attri- 
butes Lfi great as if we suppose it to be 
natural ? Or, rather, what do the words 
natural and supernatural mean when 
applied to the operations of the Su- 
preme Mind ? 

Mr. Sadler has attempted, in another 
pari of his work, to meet these obvious 
arguments, by a distinction without a 
difference. 


cane beard mastering Its devastating powers, 
and perpetually mattering around us; were 
the ^ies ‘ like brass,’ without a clond to pro- 
duce one igenial drop to refresh the thirsty 
earth, and famine, consequently , visibly on the 
approach ; 1 say, would such a state of things, 
as resulting from the constant laws of Kature, 
be * reconcilable with the attributes we assign 
to the Deity,’ or with any attributes which in 
these inveurive days could be ossigngl to him, 
so as to represent him as anytliing but the 
tormentor, rather thiui .the kind belief actor, 
of his creatures ? Life, in such a condition, 
would be liko the unceasingly threatened and 
miserable existence of Damocles at the tabh* 
of Dionysius, and the tyrant Limbclf the 
worthy image of the Deity of the anti-popn- 
larionlsts.” 

Surely this is wretched trifliug. Is 
it ou the number of bad harvests, or 
of volcanic cruptionB, that this great 
question depends ? Mr. Sadler's piety, 
it seems, would be proof against one 
rainy summer, but would be overcome 
by three or four in succession. On the 
coasts of the Meditemmeaii, where 
earthquakes are rare, he would be an 
optimist. South America would mako 
liim a sceptic, and Java a decided 


** The scourges of human existence, as neces- 
sary regulators of the numbers of mankind, it 
Is also agreed by some, are not inconsistent 
with the wisdom or benevolenc*oof the Gover- 
nor of the universe ; though such thhik that 
It is n more nftur-oonccrn to • reconcile the un- 
deniable state of the fact to the attributes we 
asidgri to the Deity. ’ ‘The purpose of the earth- 
quake,' say they, * the hurricane, the drought, 
or the famine, by which thousands, and 
sometimes almost millions, of the human nice, 
are at once overwhelmed, or lefttlic victims of 
lingering wont, is certainly inscrutable.’ How 
sin^larisitthat a sophism like this, so false, 
as a mere illustration, should pass for an argu- 
ment, 08 it has long done! The principle of 
population is declared to be naturally product- 
ive of evils to mankind, and ns having that con- 
stant and manifest tendeuqy to increase their 
numbers beyond the means of their subsist- 
ence, which has ixroduccd the unliappy and 
disgusting consequences so often enumerated. 
This is, then, its universal tendency or rule. 
But Is there in IToture the same constant 
tendency to these earthquakes, hurricanes, 

S hts, and famines, ty which so many 
ds, if not millions, are overwhelmed or 
xl at once to ruii^? No; these awfni 
events am strange exet^ptions to the ordiiiary 
eoum^ of things ; their visitations are partial, 
th^occuT at distant intervals of time. 
Beligion has assigned to them a very 
-pOwnh oflBce, Philosophy readily refers them 
those great and benevolent principles of 
^atpie Vy which the uiilvei>se is regulated. 
Bat were there a constantly oi)eratiiig ten- 
dency to these calamitous occurrences; did 
vl^feel the earth beneath us tremulous, and 
' fttylng oeaseUfis and certain toketis of tNe . 


%iHningC[|.taBtrophe of Nature ; were the hurri- 


Manichean. To say th.'it reli^on as- 
signs a solemn office to these visitations 
is nothing to the purpose. Why was 
roan so constituted as to need such 
warnings ? It is equally unmeaning to 
say that philosophy refers these events 
to benevolent general laws of nature. 
In so far as the laws of nature produce 
evil, they are clearly not benevolent. 
They may produce much good. 13 ut 
why is this good mixed with evil ? 
The most subtle and powerful intel- 
lects have been labouring for centuries 
to solve these difficulties. The true 
solution, wo are inclined to think, is 
that which has been rather suggested, 
than developed, by Paley and Butler. 
But there is not one solution which 
will not apply quite as well to the evils 
of over-population as to any other evil. 
Many excellent 'people think that it is 
presumptuous to meddle with such 
high questions at all, and that, though 
there doubtless is an explanation, ouj* 
facultiet are not sufficiently enlarged 
to comprehend that explanation. This 
mode of getting rid of the difficulty, 
again, udll apply quite as well to the e-nls 
of over-population as to any other evils. 
We are sure that those who humbly 
confess their inability to expound the 
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great enigma act more rationally and 
more decorously than Mr. Sadler, wh< 
tells us, 'Hvith. the utmost confidence, 
which are the means and which thi 
eiuls, — which the exceptions and whicl 
the rules, in the -government of th- 
universe ; — w'ho consents to hear a littl 
e\dl witJiout denying the divine benevo- 
lence, but distinctly announces that 
certain quantity of dry weather or 
stormy weather would force him to re- 
gard the Deity as the tyrant of his crea- 
tures. 

The great discovery by which Mr. 
.Sadler has, us he conceives, vindicated 
the ways of Providence is enounced 
with all the pomp of capital letters. 
We must particularly beg that our 
reader.s will peruse it with attention. 

“ Xo one fact relativcto the human species 
is more clcarb n^cortainod, whether by gene- 
ral observation or actual proof, than that 
th(iir fecundity varies in different commu- 
nities and countries. The inrinciple which 
effects this variation, without the necessity of 
those cruel and unnatural expc*dicnts so fre- 
quently adv(TtCHl to, constitutes what I pre- 
sume to call The Law op Populaiioit; 
anil that law may l>e thus briefly enun- 
ciated 

“The PrioupicxEss op human bbinqs, 

(yrHEUWTSE SmiLAKT.YGIRCUlfSTANCEO.VAllIES 
INVEUSEbY AS I'UEIR NUMBERS. 

“ Tlie preceding definition may Ikj thns 
amplified and explained. Premising, 
mere truism, that marries under preclaely 
similar dreura stances will, on the average, 
be equally fruitful ovcrj'where, I proceed to 
state, first, that the prolificness of a given 
iiuniltei- of marriages will, all other olroitm- 
stances being the same, vary in proportion to 
the coiidert'.ation of the population, so that 
that prolificne-s shall be greatest where the 
numbers on an cqnal space are the fewest, 
and, on the contrary, the smallest where those 
numbers are the largest.” 

Mr. Sadler, at setting out, abuses 
Mr. Malthus for enouficing his theorj’^ 
in terms taken from the exact- sciences. 

Applied to the mensuration of hu- 
man fecundity,” he tells us, “ the most 
fallacious of all things is g^metrical 
demonstration ; ” and he again informs 
us that those “act an irrational and 
irreverent part who afifect tc^ measure 
the mighty depth of God’s mercies by 
their arithmetic, and to demonstrate, 
by their geometrical ratios, that it is 
inadequate to receive and contain the 
efflux of that fountain of life which is 
in Him.” 


It appears, however, that it is not 
to the use of malhematical words, but 
only to the use of those words in their 
right senses that llfr. Sadler objects. 
The law of inverse variation, or in- 
verse proportion, is as much a part of 
mathematical science as the law of 
geometric pro^ssion. The only dif- 
ference in this respect betiTeen Mr. 
Malthus and Mr. Sadler is, that Mr. 
Malthus kuows what is meant by 
geometric progression, and that Mr. 
Sadler has not the faintest notion of 
what is meant by inverse variation. 
Had he understood the proposition 
which he has enounced with so much 
pomp, its ludicrous absurdity must at 
once have flashed on his mind. 

Let it be supposed that there is a 
tract in the back settlements of Ame- 
rica, or in New South Wales, equal 
in size to London, with onl^ a single 
couple, a man and his wife, living 
upon it. The population of London, 
v(ith its immediate suburbs, is now* 
probably about a million and a half. 
The average fi enndity of a marriage 
in London is, as Mr. Sadler tells us, 
2*35. How many children will the 
woman in the back settlements bear 
according to Mr. Sadler’s theory ? The 
solution of the problem is easy. As 
the population in this tract in the back 
settlements is to the population of 
London, so* will be the numiber of chil- 
dren bom from a marriage in London 

the number of children bom fri^m 
the marriage of this couple in the back 
settlements. That is to say — 

2 : 1,500,000 : : 2*35 : 1,762,500. 

The lady will have 1,762,500 childrefn: 
a large “ efflux of the fountain of life,” 
to borrow Mr. Sadler's sonorous rhe- 
toric, as the most philoprogenitive 
parent could possibly desire. 

But let us, infltead of putting cases 
of our own, look at some of those which 
Hr. Sadler has brought forward in 
mpport of his theory. The following 
able, he teUs us, exhibits a strildng 
proof of the truth of his main position. 
It seems to us to prove only that Mr. 
^Sadler does not know what inverse 
means. 
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Countries. . 

t 

Inhabitants on a 
Square Mile, 
about 

Children 
to B 

Marriage. 

Cape of Good Hoj^ 

1 

5*48 

North America 

4 

6*22 

Russia in Europe 

23 

4*94 

Denmark 

73 

4*89 

Prussia 

100 

4*70 

France 

140 

4*22 

England 

160 

3*66 


Is 1 to 160 as 3-66 to 6*48? If Mr. 
Sadler’s principle were just, the num- 
ber of children produced^bj^ a marriagi 
at thi‘ Cape 'would be, not 6*48, but 
Teiy near 600. Or take America and 
France. Is 4 to 140 as 4*22 to 6*22? 
The number of births to a marriage in 
North America ought, according to 
this proportion, to be about 160. 

Mr. Sadler states the lair of popula- 
tion in England thus : — 

** Where the intiabltants are found to be on 
the square mile, 

From 60 to 100 (2 counties) the births to 
100 marriages are . . . . 420 

— 100 to 150 (9 counties) .. 896 

•— 160 to 200 (16 counties) .. 890 

— 200 to 260 (4 couiitios) .. 38H 

— 260 to 300 (6 counties) . . 378 

— 300 to 360 (3 counties) . . 36a 

— 600 to 600 (2 Cfmnties) . . 331 

— 4000 and npwanls (1 county) . . 246 

“ Now, I i-hink it quite reasonable to con- 
clude, that, were there not another document 
in existence relative to this subject, the facta 
thus deduced from the census of England ate 
fully sulHcicnt to demonstrate the position, 
that the fecundity of human beings varies 
Inversely as thdr numbers. How, 1 ask, con 
it be evaded ? ’* 

What, wo ask, is there to evade ? Is 
246 to 420 as 60 to 4000? Is 331 to 
396 as 100 to 600? If the law pro- 
pounded by Mr. Sadler were correct, 
tile births to a hundred marriiigcs in 
the least populous part of England, 

would be that is 19,680, 

oO • 

— nearljjr two hundred children to every 
mother, ^But we will not carry on these 
c^cQ^|»ions. ^The absurdity of Mr. 
propoation is so palpable that 
is unnecessary to select particular 
^i^tances. Let us see what are the 
e^tiemes of population and lecunditv 
countries. The space 


which Mr. Sadler generally takes is a 
square mile. The population at the 
Cape of Good Hope is, according to 
him, one to the square mile. That 
of London is two hundred thousand 
to the square mile. The numl>er of 
children at the Cape, Mr. Sadler in- 
forms ns, is 6*48 to a marriage. In 
London, he states it at 2*36 to a 
marriage. Now how can that of 
which all the variations lie between 
2*35 and 6*48 vary, either directly or 
inversely, as that which admits of all 
the variations between one and two 
hundred thousand? Mr. Sadler evi- 
dently does not know the meaning of 
the word proportion. A million is a 
larger quantity than ten. A hundred 
is a larger quantity than live. Mr. 
Sadler thinks, therefore, that there is 
no impropriety in saying that a hun- 
dred is to five as a million is to ten, or 
in the inverse ratio of ten to a million. 
He proposes to prove that the fecundity 
of marriages varies in inverse propor- 
tion to the density of the population. 
But all that he attempts to prove is 
that) while the population increases 
from one to a hundred and sixty on the 
square mile, thefecundity will diminish 
from 6*48 to 3*66; and that again, 
while the population increases from 
one hundrea and sixty to two hundred 
thousand on the square mile, the fecun- 
dity will diminish from 3*66 to 2*35. 

The proposition which Mr. Sadler 
enounces, without understanding the 
words which' he uses, would indeed, if 
it could be proved, set us at ease as to 
the dangers of over-population. But 
it is, as we have shown, a proposition 
10 grossly absurd that it is difficult for 
any man to keep his countenance while 
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he repeats it The utmost that Mr. I Now, if the population of a place in 
Sadler has evej* attempted to prove is j which the fecundity is less and the 
this, ---that the fecundity of the human mortality greater than in other places 
race diminishes as populatiou becomef still goes on increasiBg by propagation, 
more condensed, — but that thediminu- it follows that in other places the po- 
tion of fecundity bears a > very smal pulation will increase, and increase still 
ratio to the increase of population, — faster. There is clearly nothing in Mr. 
so that, while the population on a Sadler's boasted law of fecundity which 
fjquare mile is multiplied two hundred- will keep the population from multi- 
tliousaiid-fold, the fecundity decreascj plying till the whole earth is as thick 
by little more than one half. with human beings as St Giles's parish. 

Does this principle vindicate th- If Mr. Sadler denies this, he must hold 
honour of God ? Docs it hold out any that, in places less tliickly peopled than 
new hope or comfort to man ? Not ai London, marriages may be less fruitful 
all. We pledge ourselves to show, than in London, which is .directly con- 
with the utmost strictness of reason- trary to his oUna principles ; or that in 
ing, from Mr. Sadler’s own principles, places less thickly peopled than Lon- 
and from facts of the most notorious don, and similarly situated, peof>le will 
description, that every consequence die faster than in London, which is 
which follows from the law of geome- again directly contrary to his own prin- 
trical progression, laid down by Mr. ciples. Now, if it follows, asitclearly does 
Malthus, will follow from the law, follow, from Mr. Sadleris own doctrines, 
miscalled a law of inverse variation that the human race might be stowed 
whichlj as been laid down by Mr. Sadler, together by three or four hundred to 

London is the most thickly peopled the acre, and might still, as far as the 
spot of its size in the known world, principle of propagation j;i concerned, 
Therefore the fecundity of the popula- go on increasing, what advantage, in 
tion of London must<, according to Mr. a religious or moral point of view, has 
Sadler, be loss than the fecundity of his theory over th|it of Mr. Malthus ? 
human >)eings living on any other spot The principle of Mr. Malthus, says 
of equal size. Mr. Shadier tells us, that Mr. Siidler, leads to consequences of the 
“ the ratios of mortality are influenced most frightful description. Be it so. 
by the different degrees in which the But do not all tliescconsequences spring 
population is condensated ; and that, equally from his own principle ? Re- 
ot])er circumstances being similar, the i^ealed religion condemns Mr. Malthus. 
relative number of deaths in a thinly- Be it so. But Mr. Sadler must sliare 
populated, or country district, is less n the reproach of heresy. The theory 
Ilian that which takes place in towns, jf Mr. Malthus represents the Deity as 
and in towns of a moderate size less a Dionysius hanging the sword over the 
again than that which exists in large heads of his trembling slaves. Be it so. 
and populous cities.” Therefore the But under what rhetorical figure are we 
mortality in London ijwst, according :o represent the Deity of Mr. Sadler? 
to him, be greater than% other places. A man who wishes to serve the cause 
But, though, according to Mr. Sadler, f religion ought to hesitate long before 
the fecundity is less in London than ho stakes the truth of religion on the 
elsewhere, and though the mortality is ^vent of a controversy respecting facts 
greater there than elsewhere, we And _n the physical wwld. For a time ho 
that oven in London the number of may succeed in making a theory which 
births greatly exceeds the number of he dislikes unpopular by persuading 
deaths. Daring the ten yearn which he public that it contradicts the Scrip- 
ended with 1820, there were fifty thou- ,ures and is inconsistent with the attri- 
sand more baptisms than burials within utes of the Deity. But^ if at last an 
the bills of mortality. It follows, there- >verwhelming force of evidence proves 
fore, that, even within London itselfi this maligned theory to be true, w^t 
an increase of the population is taking isfithe eflTect of the arguments by which 
place by internal propagation. the objeetor has attempt^ to prove 
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that it is irreconcilable with natural 
and revealed religion ? Merely this, to 
make men infidels. Like the Israelites, 
in their battle witfi the Philistines, he 
has presumptuously and* without war* 
rant brought down the aa^ of God into 
the camp as a means of ensuring vie* 
tory : — and the consequence of this pro* 
^nation is that, when the battle is lost, 
the ark is taken. 

In every age the Church has been 
cautioned against this fatal and impious 
rashness by its most illustrious mem- 
bers, — by the fervid Augustin, by the 
subtle Aquinas, by the all-accomplish- 
ed Pascal. The warning has been 
given in vain. That close alliance^ which, 
under the disguise of the most deadly 
enmity, has always subsisted between 
fanaticism and atheism is still un- 
broken. At one time, the cry was, — 
If you hold that the earth moves 
round the sun, you deny the truth of 
the Bible.” Popes, conclaves, and re- 
ligious orders, • rose up against the 
Copemican heresy. But, as Pascal 
said, they could not prevent the earth 
from moving, or themselves from mov- 
ing along with it. One thing, however, 
they co^d do, and they did. They 
could teach numbers to consider the 
Bible as a collection of old women’s 
stories which the progress of civiliza- 
tion and knowledge was refuting one by 
one. They had attempted to show that 
the Ptolemaic system was as much a 
part of Christianity as the resurrection 
of the dead. Was it strange, then, that, 
when tile Ptolemaic system became 
an object of ridicule to every man of 
education in Catholic countries, the 
doctrine of the resurrection should be 
in peril? In the present generation, 
and in our own country, the prevailing 
system of geology has been, with equ^ 
folly, attacked on the ground that it is 
inconsistent with tl^e Mosaic dates, 
.^d here we have Mr. Sadler, out of 
^ eqpaeial zeal for religion, first prov- 
the doctrine of superfecundity 
ia^nveconcilable with the goodness of 
wd, and then laying down principles, 
and stating fiicts, from which the doc- 
hine of superfectin^ty necessarily fol- 
Ipyn. Tina Hnnderi^ piety remindj 
V fif ^ adtrentores of a certain mis- 
' who went to convert tho in- 


OP POPULATION, 
habitants of Madagascar. The good 
ihther had an audience of the king, and 
began to instract his majesty in the 
history of the human race as given in 
the Scriptures. “Thus, sir,” said he, 
“ was woman made out of the rib of 
man, and ever since that time a woman 
has had one rib more than a man.” 
“Surely, father, you must be mistaken 
there, ”'said the king. “Mistaken ! ” said 
the missionary. “ It is an indisputable 
fact. My faith upon it ! My life upon 
it!” The good man had heard the 
fact asserted by his nurse when he 
was a child, — had always considered it 
as a strong confirmation of the Scrip- 
tures, and fully believed it without 
having (^er thought of verifying it. 
The king ordered a man and woman, 
the leanest that could bo found, to be 
brought before him, and desired his 
spiritual instructor to count their ribs. 
The father counted over and over, up- 
ward and downward, and still found 
the same number in both. He then 
cleared his tliroat, stammered, stut- 
tered, and began to assure the king 
that, though he had committed a little 
error in sajdng that a woman had more 
ribs than a man, he, was quite right in 
saying that the first woman was made 
out of the rib of the first man. “ How 
I can I tell that?” said the king. “You 
come to me with a strange story 
wliich you say is revealed to you from 
heaven. T have alrc’udy made you con- 
fess that one half of it is a lie : and 
how can you have the face to expect 
that I shall believe tho other half ? ” 
Wo have shown that Mr. Sadler's the- 
ory, if it be true, is as much a theory of 
luperfecuiiditus that of Mr. Maltlius. 
But it is noPtrue. And from Mr. 
Sadler’s own tables we will prove that 
it is not true. 

The fecundity of the human race in 
England Mr. Sadler rates as follows : — 

“ Where the inhabitants are found to be on 
tho square mile— 

From 5(V to 100 <2 counties) the births to 
100 marriages are .. .. 420 

— 100 to 150 (0 counties) . . . . 396 

— 150 to 200 (10 oonnties) .. .. 390 

— 200 to 2|K^ (4 counties) .. .. 388 

— 250 to 800 (6 oountleB) .. .* 378 

— 800 to 350 (8 counties) . . 863 

— '600to600(2oonntifi8) .. 331 

— 4000 and upwards (1 oonxtW) • • 

Having given this table, he begins* 
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as usual, to boasted triumph. “Were 
there not another aocument on the eu1> 
ject in existence,” says he, “the fecte 
thus deduced from the census of Eng- 
land arc sufficient to demonstrate the 
pusition, that the fecundity of human be- 
ings varies inversely as their numbers.” 
In no case would these facts demun- 
.‘•irate that the fecundity of human be- 
ings varies inversely as their numbers 
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in the right sense of the words inverse 
variation. But certainly they would, 
“if there were no other document in 
existence,” appear to indicate some- 
thing like whdt Mr. Sadler means by 
inverse variation. Unhappily for him, 
however, there are other documents in 
existence ; and he has himseltfurnished 
us with them. We will extract another 
of his tables : — 


TABLE LXIV. 


Showing the Operation of the Law of Popidation in the different Himdrt'ds 
of the County of Laneaater, 


Hundreds. 

• 

Popula- 
tion on 
each 
Square 
Mile. 

Square 

Miles. 

Population 
in 1821, 
excluMve of 
Town** of 
separate 
Jurisdiction. 

Marriages 
from 
1811 to 
1821. 

Baptisms 

from 

1811 to 1821. 


Lonsdale 

!)(i 

441 

42,486 

3651 

16,129 

442 

Almondness 

267 

228 

60.930 

3670 

15,228 

415 

Leyland . . 

364 

126 

44,683 

134,040 

2858 

11,182 

391 

West Derby 

409 

377 

24,182 

10314 

86,407 

81,463 

357 

IJbu’kbuni 

613 

286 

146,608 

201 

Salford . . 

869 

373 

322,592 

40,143 

114,941 



Mr. Sadler rejoices mnch over this 
table. The results, lie says, have sur- 
prised himself ; and, indeed, as we sliall 
show, they might well have done so. 

The result of his inquiries with re- 
spect to France ho presents in the fol- 
lowing table : — 

“ The legitimate births are, in those flejiart- 
ment,^ where there are to each inhabitant— 
From 4 to 0 hects. (2 deports.) to every 



1000 marriages 

.. 5130 

3 to 4 

. . (3 do.) 

4372 

2 to 3 

(30 do.) 

4250 

] to2 

(44 do.) 

4234 

•OOtol 

(5 do.) 

4146* 

and *06 

(1 do.) 

25J 


Then comes the shout of exultation as 
regularly as the Gloria Patri at the 
end of a Psalm. “ Is there any pos- 
sibility of gainsaying the conclusions 
these facts force upon us ; namely that 
the fecundity of marriages is regu- 
lated by the density of the population, 
and inversely to it?” 

Certainly these tables, taken sepa- 
rately, look well for Mr. SadlePs theory. 
He must be a bungling gamester who 
cannot win when he is suffered to pack 
the cards his own way. We must beg 
leave to shuffie them a little ; end we 


will venture to promise our readers 
that some- curious results will follow 
from the operation. In nine counties 
of England, says Mr. Sadler, in 'niiich 
the population is from 100 to IdO on 
tile square mile, the births to 100 
marriages arc ^96. He afteiwanls ex- 
presses some doubt as to the accuracy 
of the documents from whicli this esti- 
mate Las been formed, and rates the 
number of births as high as 41 4. Let 
him take bis choice. We will allgw 
him eveiy advantage. 

In the table which we have quoted, 
numbered Ixiv., he tells us that in 
Alxnondness, where the population is 
267 to the square mile, there are 415, 
births to 100 marriages. The popula- 
tion of Almondne^s is twice as thick 
us tho population of .the nine counties 
referred to in the other table. Yet 
the number of births to a marriage is 
greater in Almondness than in ttiose 
counties. 

Once more^ he tells us that in three 
counties, in which the population was 
300 to 950 on the square mile, 
the births to 100 marriages were 356. 
He afterwards rates them at 375; Again 
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we 8ay, let him take his choice. But towns of fewer than 3000 inhabitants 
from his table of the population of is about four; in towns of between 
Lancashire it appears that, in the hun- 3000 and 4000 inhabitants it is 3*60. 
dred of Leyliind,<jn^here the population Now the average fecundity of England, 
is 354 to the square mile, the number when it contained only 160 inhabitants 
of births to 100 marnages is 391. to a square mile, and when, therefore, 
Here again we have the marriages be- according to the new law of popula- 
coming more fruitful as the population tion, the ’/ecundity must have been 
becomes denser. greater than it now is, was only, ac- 

Let us now shuffle the censuses of cording to Mr. Sadler, 3*66 to a mar- 
England and France together. In two Wage. To proceed, — the fecundity of 
English counties which contiiin from a marriage in the English towns of 
fifty to 100 inhabitants on the square between 4000 and 5000 inhabitants 
mile, the births to 100 marriages are, is stated at 3*56. But, when we turn 
according to Mr. Sadler, 420. But in to Mr. Sadler’s table of the counties, 
forty-four departments of France, in we find the fecundity of a marriage 
which there are fiom one to two in Warwickshire and Staffordshire rated 
hecatbres to each inhabitant, that is to at only 3*48, and in Lancashire and 
say, in which the population is from Surrey at only 3*41. 

125 to 250, or rather more, to the These facts disprove Mr. SadlerJs 
square mile, the number of births to principle ; and the fact on which he 
100 marriages is 423 and a fraction. lays so much stress— that the focun- 
Again, in five departments of Franco dity is less in the great towns than in 
in which there is less than one hecatare the small towns*— does not tend in any 
to each inhabitant, that is to say, in degree to prove his principle. There 
which the population is more than 250 is not the least reason to believe that 
to the square mile, the number of the population is more dense, on a 
births to 100 marriages is 414 and a givm space^ in London or Manchester 
fraction. But, in the four counties of than in a town of 4000 inhabitants. 
England in which the population is But it is quite certain that the popula- 
firom 200 to 250 on the square mile, tion is more dense in a town of 4000 
the number of births to 100 marriages inhabitants than in Warwickshire or 
is, according to one of Mr. Sadler's Lancashire: That the fecundity of 
tables, only 388, and by his very Manchester is less than the fecundity 
highest estimate no more than 402. of Sandwich or Guildford is a circum- 


Mr. Sadler gives us a long table of stance which has nothing whatever to 
all the towns of England and Ireland, do with Mr. Sadler’s theoiy. But that 
which, he tolls us, irrefragably demon- the fecundity of Sandwich is greater 
strates his principle. We assert, and than the average fecundity of Kent, — 
will prove,, that these tables are alone that the fecundity of Guildford is 
suMdent to upset his whole theory. greater than the average fecundity of 
It is veiy true* that in the great Surrey, — as from his own tables ap- 
towns the number of births to a mar- pears to be the case, — these are facts 
riage appears to be smaller than in the utterly inconsistent with his theory, 
less populous towns But we learn "We need not here examine why it is 
some other facts from these tables that the human race is less fruitful in 


which we should be ^lad to know how 
Mr. Sadler will explain. We find that 
the fecundity in towns of fewer than 
3000 inhabitants is actually much 
gregUt than the average fecundity of 
. tbi Itingdom, and that the fecundity in 
towns of between 3000 and 4000 
^^abkants is at least as great as the 
, garage fitcundityof the kingdom. The 
.•'JyeSBga fecundity of a marriage in 


great cities than in small towns or in 
the open country. The fact has long 
been notorious. We are inclined to 
attribute it to the same causes which 
tend to abridge human life in great 
cities, — to general sickliness and want 
of tone, produced by dose air and 
sedentaiy employments. Thus far, 
and thus far only, we agree with Mr. 
Sa^er, that, when population is crowded 
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logger in such maBses that the general That any condensation which does 
health and energy of the frame are im- not affect the general health will af- 
paired by the condensation, and by thjB feet fecundity, is not only not proved — 
habits attending on the condensation, it is diq>roT^-A>y 41fr. Sadler's own 
thenthefe^dityoftheracedimini^es. tables. 

But this is evidently a check of the Mr. Sadler ^ses on to Prussia, and 
same class with war, pestilence, and sums up his information respecting that 
famine. It is a check for the operation country as follows : — 
of which Mr. Malthus has allowed. 


Inhabitants on a Squaro 
Mile, Gtorman. 

Number 

Provinces. 


Births to 
100 

Marriages, 

1784. 

Births to 
100 

Marriagos, 

Buschlng. 

Under 1000 

2 

484 

472 

.508 

1000 to 2000 

4 

414 

435 

454 

2000 to 3000 

6 

884 

424 

426 

3000 to 4000 

2 

8G6 

408 

394 


' After the table comes the boast as 
usual : 

“ Thus Ifi the law of population deduced from 
the registers of PruflBia also: and were the ar- 
gument to pause here, it is conclusive. The 
results obtained from the registers of this and 
the preceding countries exhibiting, as they do 
most clearly, the principle of human increase, 
it is utterly impossible should have been the 
woiL of cliauou; on the contrar 3 % the regu- 
larity with which the facts class themselves 
in conformity with that principlo, and the 
striking analogy which the whole of them 
l)ear to each other, demonstrate equally the 
design of Nature, and the certainty of its ac- 
complishment.” 

We are sony to disturb Mr. Sadler^s 
complacency. But, in our opinion, this 
table completely disproves his whole 
principle. If we read the columns 
perpendicularly, indeed, they seem to 
be in his favour. But how stands the 


case if we read horizontally? Does 
Mr. Sadler believe that, during the 
thirty years which elapsed between 
1754 and 1784, the pop^ation of 
Prussia had been diminishing? No 
fact in history is better ascertained 
than that, during the long peace which 
followed the seven years’ war, it in- 
creased with great rapidity. Indeed, 
if the fecundity were what Mr. Sadler 
states it to have been, it must have in- 
creased with great rapidity. Yet, the 
ratio of births to marriages is greater 
in 1784 than in 1754, and that in every 
province. It is, therefore, perfectly 
clear that the fecundity does not dimin- 
ish whenever the density of the popu- 
lation increases. 

We will try another of Mr. Sadler a 
tables : 


TABLE LXXXI. 

Shoujing the Estimated Vrolificness of Marriages in England at the close 
of the Seventemth Century. 



Number 

One An- 

Number 

Children 

Total 

Places. 

of 

nnal Mor-t 

Sfarriages. 

to one 

Number Of 


Inhabitants. 

riage, to 

Carriage. 

Births. 

London . . 

530, OOC^ 

106 

5000 

mm 

20,000 

Large Towns 

Small Towns and ) 
Country Places j 

870,000 

128 

6800 


30,000 

4,100,000 

141 

29,200 

BB 

140,160 


5,500,000 

13^ 

41,000 1 

4*65 

190,700 
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Standing by itself, this table, like 
most of the others, seems to support 
Mr. Sadler’s theory. But surely Lon 
don, at the closer of the seventeenth 
century, was far more tHickly. peopled 
than the kingdom of England now is. 
Yet the fecundity in London at the 
close of the seventeenth century was 
4; and the average fecundity of the 
whole kingdom now is nOt more, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sadler, than 3^. Then, 
again, the largo towns in 1700 were 
fer more thickly peopled than We.«tt- 
morland and the North Riding of 
Yorkshire noware. Yet the fecundity 
in those large towns was then 4*5. And 
Mr. Sadler tells us that it is now only 4*2 
in Westmorland and the North Riding. 

It is scarcely necessary to say any 
thing about the censuses of the Nether- 
lands, as Mr. Sadler himself confess(;s 
that there is some diiRcnlty in recon- 
ciling them with his theory, and helps 
out his awkward explanation by sup- 
posing, quite gratuitously, as it seems 
to us, thjit the official documemts are 
inaccurate. The argument which he 
has drawn from the United States will 
detain us but for a very short time. 
He has not told us, — perhaps he had 
not the means of telling us, — what 
proportion the number of births in the 
different parts of that country bears to 
the number of marriages. He shows 
that ill the thinly peopled states the 
number of children bears a greater 
proportion to the number of grown-up 
people than in the old states ; and this, 
ho conceives, is a' sufficient proof that 
the condensation of the population is 
unfavourable to fecundity. We deny 
the inference altogether. Nothing can 
be more obvious than the explanation 
of the phenomenon. The back settle- 
ments arc for the most part peopled by 
emigration from the old states; and 
emigrants are almost glways breeders. 
Thw are almost always vigorous people 


gration is almost universally supplied by 
* single persons In the beginning of mature 
life ; * nor, secondly, that such persons, as Dr. 
Pronklln long ago asserted, ‘ marry and raise 
families.' 

** Nor is tills aU. It is not more true, that 
emigrants, generally spoalcing, consist of in- 
dividuals In the prime of life, than that / they 
are the most active and vigorous ’ of that age, 
as Dr. Seybert describes them to be. They are, 
as It respects the principle at Issue, a select 
class, even compared with that of their own age 
generally considered. Their verjt object in 
leaving their native countries is to settle in 
life, a phrase that needs no explanation ; 
.and 'they do so. No equal number of hiunan 
lacings, therefore, have ever given so large or 
rapid an increase to a community as * settlers ' 
liave invariably done." 

It is perfectly clear that children are 
more numerous in the back settlements 
of America than in the maritime states, 
not because unoccupied land makes 
people prolific, but because the most 
prolific people go to the unooeupied 
land. 

Mr. Sadler having, as he conceives, 
fully established his theory of popula- 
tion by statistical evidence, proceeds to 
prove, “ that it is in unison, or rather 
required by the principles of pbysio- 
logy.” The difference between himself 
and his opponents he states as fol- 
lows : — 

In pursuing this part of my subject, I 
must begin by reminding the reader of the 
difterenco between those who hold the super- 
fecundity of mankind and mysi-lf, in regard 
to those principles which will form the basis 
of the present argument. They contend, that 
production prec^es population : I, on the 
contrary, maintain that population precedes, 
and is indeed the cause of, production. They 
teach that man breeds up to the oapltal, or in 
proportion to the abundance of the food, he 
possesses ; I assert, that ho Is comparatively 
sterile when he is wealthy, and that ho 
breeds in proportion to his poverty; not 
meaning, however, by that poverty, a state of 
privation approaching to' actual starvation, 
any more than, 1 suppose, they would contend, 
that extreme and culpable excess is the grand 
patron of population. In a word, they hold 
that a state of ease and aflBuenoe is the great 
promoter of piollflcness : I maintain that a 
coAtiderable d^ree of labour, and even priva- 
tion, is a more efficient cause of an increased 

Attrrmn Tinman I:i7’ *’ 


BClf, tu anotlier part of his book, in To pio% this point he quotes Aris- 

a It . . .t T\_ OI L XX— 


whk^^be tries very unsucces^lly to totle, Hi 


Dr. Short, Dr. 


shoif^'^^at the rapid multiplication of Ghregory, Dr. Perceval, M. Villermi, 
the people of America is principally Lord Bacon, and Rousseau. We will 
to etni^ration from Europe, not dispute about it; for it seems quite 
fa(A in the plainest manner;t| clear to us that if he succeeds in estab- 
is more oeitaln, than that emi- 1 Hshing it he overturns his own theory. 
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If men breed in proportion to their 
poverty^ ae he tells us here,— and at 
the siune time breed in inverse propor- 
tion to their numbers, as he told us 
before, — it necessarily foUoira that the 
poverty of men must be in inverse pro- 
portion to their numbers. Inverse 
proportion, indeed, as we have shown, 
is not the phrase which expresses Mr. 
Sadler s meaning. To speak more 
correctl^ it follows, from his own 
positions, that, if one population be 
thinner than another, it will also be 
poorer. Is this the fact ? Mr. Sadler 
tells ns, in one of those tables which 
wo liave already quoted, that' in the 
United States the population is four to 
a square mile, and tho fecundity 5*22 
to a marriage, and that in Bussia the 
population is twentj-^-three to a square 
mile, and tho fecundity 4 94 to a 
marriage. Is tlie North American la- 
bourer poorer than the Bussian boor? 
If not, what becomes of Mr. Sadler’s 
argument? 

The most decisive proof of Mr. 
Sadler’s thooiy, according to him, is 
that which he has kept for the last. It 
is derived from the registers of the 
English Peerage. The peers, he says, 
and says Indy, are the class with re- 
sp(jct to whom we possess the most 
accurate statistical information. 

“ Touching their number, this has been 
accurately known and recorded ever since the 
order has existed in the country. For several 
centuries past, the addition co it of a single 
individual h.as lieen a matter of public inter^t 
and notoriety : this hereditary honour con- 
ferring not personal dignity merely, hut im- 
portant privileges, and being almost always 
identified with gi^t wealth and influence. 
Tlie records relating to it are kept with the 
most scrupulous attention, not only by heirs 
and cxpoctahts, but thi^ are appealed to by 
more distant connections, as conferring dis- 
tinction on all who con claim such affinity. 
Ilencc there are few dispntes concerning suc- 
cessions to this rank, but such as go b^k to 
very remote periods. In later times, the 
marriages, births, and deaths, of the nobility, 
have not only been registered by and known 
to those personally interested, bat have bem 
published periodically, and, cansequcntly, 
subject to perpetual correction and revision ; 
while many of the most powerful motives 
whiifli con influence the human mind conspire 
to preserve these records from the sHgfatest 
falsification. Compared with these, therefore, 
all other rosters, or reports, whether of 
sworn scandierB or others, are inconectnesA 
itself." 
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Mr. Sadler goes on to tell us that 
the peers ore a marrying class, and 
that their general longevity proves 
them to be a healtbj^ class. Still peer- 
ages often become extinct ; — and from 
this fact hck infers that they are a 
sterile class. So far, says he, from 
increasing in geometrical progression, 
they do not oven keep up their num- 
bers. "^Nature interdicts their in- 
crease. 

“ Thus,” soys he, “ in all ages of tbo world, 
and in every nation of it, have the highest 
ranks of the commimlty been the most sterile, 
and tho lowest tlie most prolific. As it respects 
our town country, from the lowest grade of 
society, the Irish peasant, to the hlglicst, the 
British pemr, this remains a oonsplcuoiiH truth ; 
and the regulation of the degree of fecundity 
conformably to tbih principle, through the 
intermediate gradations of society, constitutes 
one of tho features of tho system devtdoped in 
these pages.” 

We take the issue which Mr. Soldier 
has liimself offered. We agree witli 
him, that tho registers of the English 
Peerage are of far higher authority 
than any othor statistical documents. 
We are content that by those registers 
his principle should be judged. And 
we meet him by positively denying his 
facts. We assert that the English nobles 
are not only not a sterile, but an emi- 
nently prolific, part of the community. 
Mr. Sadler concludes that they arc ste- 
rile, merely because peerages often be- 
come extinct. Is this tho proper way of 
ascertaining tho point ? Is it thus that 
he avails himself of those registers on 
the accuracy and fulness of which he 
descants so largely? Surely his right 
course would have been to count tho 
marriages, and the number of births in 
tho Peerage. Tliis he has not done ; — 
but we have done it. And what is the 
result? 

It appears from the last edition of 
Debrett’s Peerage^ published in 1828, 
that there were at tnat time 287 peers 
of the United Jltingdom, who had been 
married once or oftener. The wholo 
number of marriages contracted by 
these 287 peers was 33S. The number 
of children by these marriages was 
1437,— more l&tn five to a peer, — ^moro 
than 4*8 to a marriage, — more, that is 
to say, than the average number in 
those eounties of Engmd in whirii, 
02 9 
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according to Hh. Sadler's own state* 
ment^ the fecundity is the greatest. 

But this is not dl. These marriages 
had not, in 1828, .produced their full 
effect. Some of them had been very 
lately contracted. In a veiy large pro* 
portion of them there was ove:^ proba* 
bility of additional issue. To allow 
for this probability, we may safely add 
one to the average which we have al- 
ready obtained and rate the fecundity of 
a noble marriage in Eheland at 5‘3 ; — 
lu'gher than the fecundity which Hr. 
Sadler assigns to the people of -the 
United States. Even if we do not mahe 
this allowance, the ave^e fecundity of 
the marriages of peers is higher by one- 
iifth thnnthe avei;age fecundity of mar- 
riages throughout the kingdom. And 
this is the sterile class ! This is the 
class which ** Nature has inteiilictod 
from increasing I” The evidence to 
which Mr. Sadler hns himself appealed 
proves that Jbis principle is false. — ut- 
terly false, — wildly end extravagantly 
false. It proves that a class, living 
during half of every year in the 
most crowded population in the world, 
breeds faster tlian those who live in the 
country ; — that the class which enjoys 
the greatest degree of luxury and case 
breras fiister than the class which 
undergoes labour and privation. To 
talk a little in Mr. Sadler’s *stylc, we 
must own that we are ourselves sur- 
prised at the results which our exami- 
nation of the peerage has brought out. 
Wo certainly uiQuld have thought that 
the habits of fashionable life, and long 
residence even in the most airy parts of 
so great a city as London, would have 
been more unfavourable to the fecun- 
dity of the higher orders than they 
app^ to be. 

^ Eeerages, it is true, often become ex- 
tinct But it is quite clear, from what 
•we have stated, that this is not bccaose 
peeresses arc barren. There is no 
difSculty in discovering what the causes 
realljr are. In the first place, most of 
the titl^Cpf. our nobles are limited to 
heirs that, though the average 

fequnm^ pf a noble marriage is upwards 
* flive, for the purpose of keeping 
ia, peerage, it cannot be reckoned 
liuch more than two and a half. 


Secondly, thongh^the peers are, as Mr. 
Sadler says, a manying doss, the 
younger sons of peers arc decidedly 
not a manying dM ; so that a peer, 
though he has at least as great a chance 
of having a son as his neighbours, has 
less chance than they of having a col- 
lateral heir. 

We have now disposed, we think, of 
Mr. Sadler's principle of poj^plation. 
Our readers must, this time, be 
pretty well satisfied as to his qualifica- 
tions for setting up theories of his own. 
We will, therefor^ present them with 
a few instances of the skill and frir- 
ness which he shows when he under- 
takes to pull down the theories of other 
men. The doctrine of Mr. Malthus, 
that population, if not checked by want, 
by vice, by excessive mortality, or by 
the prudent self-denial of individuals, 
would increase in a geometric progres- 
sion, is, in Mr. Sadler’s opinion, at once 
false and atrocious. 

“ It may at once be denied,” says he, 
“ that human increase proceeds geome- 
trically; and for this simple but de- 
cisive reason, that the existence of a 
geometrical ratio of increase in the 
works of nature, is neither true nor 
possible. It would fling int6 nt ter con- 
fusion all order, time, magnitude, and 
space.” 

This is as curious a specimen of rea- 
soning as any that has been offered to 
the world since the days when theories 
were founded on the principle that 
nature abhors a vacuum. Wo proceed 
a few pages farther, however ; amd we 
then find that geometric pi^ogression is 
unnatural only iu those cases in which 
Mr. Malthus conceives that it exists ; 
and that, in all cases in which Mr. 
Malthus denies the existence of a 
geometric ratio, nature changes sides, 
and adopts that ratio ns the nile of 
increase. 

Mr. Malthus holds that subsistence 
will increase only in an arithmetical 
ratio. fiir as nature has to do 

with the question,” says Mr. Sadler, 
**men might, for instance, plant twice 
the number of peas, and breed from a 
double number \)f the same animals, 
l-ith equal prospect of their multipli- 
cation.’^ Now, if Mr. SSadler thinks 
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United States a class of persons whose 
numbers are not increas^ emigra- 

tion, — the nem slaves. Dwng the . 
interval wliicm elnpsed between the 
census of 18l0 and the census of 1820, 
the change in their numbers must have 
been produced by procreation, and by 
procreation alone. Their situation, 
though much happier than that of the 
wretched beings who cultivate the sugar 
plantations of Trinidad and Demerara, 
cannot be supposed to be more favour- 
able to health and fecundity than that of 
free labourers. In 1810, the slave-trade 
had been but recently abolished ; and 
there were in consequence many more 
male than female slaves, — a circum- 
stance. of course, very unfavourable to 
procreation. Slaves are perpetually 
passing into the class of freemen ; but 
no freeman ever descends into servi- 
tude ; so that the census will not 
exhibit the whole effect of^e procrea- 
tion which really takes plaoA 
We find, by the census 6f l8l0, that 
the number of slaves in the Union was 
then 1,191,000. In 1820, they had 
increased to *1,538,000. That is to say, 
in ten years, they had increased 29 per 
cent. — within three per cent, of that 
rate of increase which would doifble 
their numbers in twenty-five years. 
We may, we think, fairly calculate tlmt, 
if the female slaves had been as nume- 
rous as the males, and if no manumis- 
sions had taken place, the census of 
the slave population would have exhi- 
bited an increase of 82 per cent, in ten 
years. 

If we are right in fixing on 32 per 
cent, as the rate at which the white 
population of America increases by 
procreation in ten years, it will follow 
fhat^ during the last ten years of the 
eighteenth century, nearly one-sixth 
of the increase was the effect of emi- 
gration; from 1^00 to 1810, about one- 
ninth ; and from 1810 to 1820, about 
one-seventeenth. This is what we 
should have expected; for it is clear 
that, unless the number of emigrants 
be constantly increasing, it must) as 
compared with the resident population, 
be relatiWy decreasing. The nura- 
kber of persons added to the population 
Oiu re^onisthis. Thciire is in the '^of the United States by eyiigration, 


that, as fur as nature is concerned, four 
sheep will double as fast as two, and 
eight as fast as four, how can he deny 
that the geometrical ratio of increase 
does exist in the works of nature ? Or 
has he a definition of his own for geo- 
metrical progression, as well as for in> 
verse proportion? 

Mr. Malthus, and those who agree 
.with him, hare generally referred to 
the United States, as a country in 
which the liiiman race increases in 
geometrical ratio, and have fixed on 
tiiirty-five years as the term in which 
the population of that country doubles 
itself. Mr. Sadler contends that it is 
physically impossible for a people to 
double in twenty-five years ; nay, that 
thirty-five years is far too short a 
period, — that the Americans do not 
double by procreation in less than 
forty-seven years,— and that the rapid 
increase of their numbers is produced 
by emigration from Europe. 

Emigration has certainly had some 
effect in increasing the population of the 
United States. Rut so great has the 
rate of that increase been that) after 
making full allowance for the effect of j 
emigration, there will be a residue, at- 
tributable to procreation uloiie, amply 
sufficient to double the population iu 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. Sadler states the results of the 
four censuses as follows : — 

“ There were, of white inhabitantti, in the 
whole of the United States in 1790, 9,099,1 11 ; 
in 1800, 4,309,656 ; in 1810, 5,862,093 ; and in 
1820, 7,861,710. The increase, in the first 
term, being 39 per cent. ; that in the second, 
36 per cent. ; and that in the third and last, 33 
per cent. It is superfluous to saj, that it is 
utterly impossible to deduce the geometric 
theory of human increase, whatever be the 
period of duplication, from such terms os 
these.” 

Mr. Sadler is a bad arithmetician. 
The increase in the last term is not, as 
he states it, 33 per cent., but more than 
34 per cent. Now, an increase of 32 
per cent, in ten years, is more than 
sufficient to double the population in 
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between 1810 and 1820, would be 
nearly 120,000. From the data fur- 
nished by Mr. iSadler himself, we 
should be inclined to think that this 
would be a fair ef^timate. * 

**Dr. Sflybcrt sajT!, that tMte paesongento 
ten of thu principal ports of the United States, 
in the year 18J7, amounted to 22,23A; of 
whom i 1,977 were from Great Britain hikI 
Ireland ; 41G1 from Germany and Hollar'd ; 
124f» from France ; OS from Italy ; 2901 from 
the Britisli pOBscftdone in North Aniciica; 
1009 Irom the West Indies; and from all 
other countries, 321. These, however, we may 
cot)cliule, with the editor of Styles's llegister, 
were lor short of the number that airlvcd.” 

Wo have not the honour of knowing 
either Dr. Soybert or the editor of 
Styles's Register. We cannot, there- 
fore, decide on their respective claims 
to our confidence so peremptorily as 
Mr. Sadler thinks lit to do. Nor car. 
wo agrt'G to what Mr. Sadlor very 
gravely assigns as a reason for dis- 
believing Dr. Soyberfs testimony'. 
“Such accounts,” he says, “ if not wil- 
fully exaggerated, must always fall 
short of the truth.” It would 1 m- a 
curious question of casuistry to deter- 
mine what a man ought to do in a ca’so 
in which lie cannot tell the truth ex- 
cept by being guilty of wilful exaggora- 
tioh. We will, liow’ever, suppose, witli 
Mr. Sadler, that Dr. • Seybert, finding 
himself compelled to choose between 
two sins, preferred telling a falsehood 
to exaggerating ; and that he has con- 
sequently underrated the number of 
em^ants. We will take it at double 
of &e Doctor’s estimate, and suppose 
that, in 1817, 45,000 Europeans crossed 
to the United States. Now, it must be 
remembered that the year 1817 was 
a year of the severest and most general 
distress over all Europe, — a year of 
scarcity everywhere, and of cruel fa- 
mine in some places. There can, there- 
fore, be no doubt that the emigration 
of 1817 was very far a];)ove the average, 
probably more than three times tmit 
of an ordinary year. Till the year 
181 A the wesf rendered it almost im- 
po8«^]f to emigrate to the United 
dither from England or from the 
If we suppose the average 
of the remaining years to 
l|||we besnClAOOO, we shall probabljr 
mistaken. In 1818 and 


1819, the number was certainly much 
beyond that average ; in 1815 and 181 6, 
probably much bdow it. Rut, even if 
we were to suppose that, in every year 
from the peace to 1820, the number of 
emigrants had bemi as high as wo h<ave 
supposed it to be in 1817," the iiicr(‘a.se 
by pTocreation among the white inhabi- 
tants of the United States would still 
appear to be about 30 per cent, in ten 
years. 

Mr. Sadlor acknowledges tliat Cob- 
bott oxagg('rates thi? number of emi- 
grants when he states it at 150,000 
a year. Yet even this estimate, ab- 
surdly great as it is, would m)t he 
sufficient to explain the iiieron'^Q of 
the population of the United States oh 
Mr. »‘<;idleFB principles. lie ip, he 
tells ‘US, “convinced that doubling in 
35 years is afar more rapid duplicjdioii 
than ever has taken place in that 
country from procreation only.” An 
increase of 20 per cent, in ten years, 
by procreation, w'Oiild therefore be the 
very utmost that he would allow to he 
possible. We liave already sliowm, by 
reference to the census of the slave 
population, that this doctrine is quite 
absurd. And, if we suppose it to ho 
sound, we shall be driven to the con- 
clusion that above eiglit hundred 
thousand people emigrated from Europe 
to the Uniteil States in a space of little 
more than five years. Tiie wlioh- in- 
crease of the wliite population from 
1810 to 1820 was within a few hun- 
dreds of 2,000,000. If we an to 
attribute to procreation only 20 per 
cent, on the number returned by the 
census of 1810, we shall have about 
830,000 persons to account for in some 
other way ; — and to suppose that the 
emigrants who went to America be- 
tween the peace of 1816 and the census 
of 1820, with the children who were 
bom to them there, would make up 
that number, would be the height of 
absurdity. 

We cdnld say much more ; but we 
think it quite unnecessaiy at present. 
We hftve ^own that Mr. Sadler is 
careless in the' collection of facts, — 
that he is incapable of reasoning on 
facts when he has collected them, — 
that he does not understand the aim- 
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picst terms of science, — that he has 
enounced a proposition of which he 
does not know the meaning, — that the 
proposition which he means to enounce, 
and which he tries to prove, leads 
directly to all those conse ][uence8 w'hieh 
he represents as impious and immoral, 
— and that, from the veiy documents 
to which he has himself appealed, it 
may he demonstrated that his thooiy 
is false. AVc may, perhaps, resume the 
subject when his next volume appears. 
Meanwhile, we hope that he will delay 
its publication until he has learned a 
little arithmetic, and unlearned a great 
deal of elofpience. 


SADLER'S 

REFUTATION REFUTED. 

(Januaiiy 1831.) 

A Refutajtion of an Article in the Edinburgh 
Review (No. ClI.) entUleiU ** tSadler's Law 
of Population^ and Disproof of I/uman Super- 
fecumhtp ; ” containing aho Additional Proof $ 
if the Principle enunciated in that TrecUiUf 
founded on the Censuses of dif event Countries 
recent! n published. By Micuael Thomas 
Sadleh, M.P. 8vo. Loudon : 1830. 

“ Before anything came out n^^aln!^tmy 
1 AVI18 told I muht prepare 
in.\ for a Htomi coining against 
it. i( being resolved by some men 
tliat it was necessary that book of 
mine sJionld, ae it is phra^iod, be 
run down.”--JoHy Locks. 

We have, in violation of our usual 
practice, Iransoribod Mr. Sadler’s title- 
page from top to bottom, motto and 
all. The pardlel implied between the 
Essay on the Human Understanding 
and the Essay on Supcrfecundity is 
exquisitely laughable. We can match 
it, however, with mottoes as ludicrous. 
We remember to have heard of a dra- 
matic piece, entitled ** News from Cam- 
perdown,” written soon after Lord 
Duncan’s victory, by a man once as 
much in his own good graces as Mr. 
Sadler is, and now as much forgotten 
as Mr. Sadler will soon be, Robert 
Heron. His piece was biou^t upon 
the stage, and damned, **a8 it is 
phrased,” in the second act; but the 
author, thinking that it had been nn- ; 
fairly and uiyustlj rem down^” pub- j 


lished it, in order to put his critics to 
shame, with this motto from Swift: 
“When a true genius appears in the 
W'orld, you may know him by this 
mark — that ,the dufices are all in eon- 
fcderacy agajnst him."’ We remember 
an..tlier anecdote, which may perhaps 
be acceptable to so zealous a church- 
man as Mr. iSadler. A certain Auti- 
nomian preacher, the oracle of a barn, 
in a county of which we do not think 
it proper to mention the name, finding 
that divinity was not by itself a. suffici- 
ently lucrative profession, resolved to 
combine with it that of dog-stealing. 
He was, by ill-foi*tuno, detected in se- 
veral offences of this description, and 
was in consequence brought before two 
justices, who, in Aurtue of the powers 
given 'them by an act of parliament, 
sentenced him to a whipping for each 
theft. The degrading pun isliment in- 
flicted on the pastor naturally thinned 
the flock; and the poor man w'as in 
danger of wanting bread. He accord- 
ingly put forth a handbill, solemnly 
protesting his innocence, describing his 
sufferings, and appealing to the Chris- 
tian charity of the public ; and to his 
pathetic address he prefixed this most 
appropriate text: “ Thrice was I 
beaten with rods. — St. PnuVs Kphtle 
to the Corinthians** He did not per- 
ceive that, tlKiugh St. Paul hod been 
scourged, no number of wln'ppings, 
however severe, will of themselves en- 
title a man to be considered as an 
apostle. Mr. Sadler seems to us to 
have fallen into a somewhat similar 
error. He should remember that, 
though Locke may have been laughed 
at, so has Sir Claudius Hunter; and 
that it takes sometbiug mote than the 
laughter of aU the world to make a 
Lo^c. 

The body of this pamphlet by no 
moans justifies the parallel so modestly 
insinuated on sthe title-page. Yet we 
must own that, though Mr. Sadler has 
not risen to the level of Locke, he has 
done what was almost as difficult, if 
not as hononrable— he has fallen below 
his own. He is at. best a had writer. 
His amngement is an elaborate con- 
fusion. His style has been constructed, 
with great cate^ in sndi a mamiea* af to 
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produce the least possible effect by much stronger expressions, without the 
means of the greatest possible numb^ least offence either to truth or to de« 
of words. Aspiring to the exalted comm. ' There is a limit prescribed to 
character of a Christian philosopher, us by our sense of what is due to our- 
he can never pres^e throi^h a single selves. But we think that no indul- 
paragraph either the c^ihn^ of a gence is due to "Mr, Sa^er. A writer 
philosopher . or the m^kness of a who distinctly announces that he has 
Ohrisiian. His ill-nature would make not conformed to the candour of the 
a very little wit formidable. But, oge— who makes it his boast that he 
happily, his efforts to> wound resemble expresses himself throughout with the 
those of a juggler’s snake. The bags greatest plainness and freedom — and 
of i>oi6on are full, but the fang is want- whose constant practice proves that by 
ing. In this foolish pamphlet, all the plainness and freedom he means coarse- 
unpleasant peculiarities of his style ness and rancour — ^hasno right to ex- 
and temper are bro^ht out in the pect that others shall remember courte- 
strongest , manner. He is from the sies which he has forgotten, or shall 
beginning to the end m a paroxysm of respect one who has ceased to respect 
rage, and would certainly do us some himself. 

mischief if he knew how. We will Mr. Sadler declares that ho has never 

g 've a single instance for the present, vilified Mr. Malthus personally, and 
there will present themselves os we has confined himself to attacking the 
proceed. We laughed at some dog- doctrines which that gentleman main- 
gerel verses which he cited, and which tains. Wo should wish to leave that 
we, never havin|; seen them before, point to the decision of all who have 
suspected to be hm own. We are now read Mr. Sadler’s book, or any twenty 
sure that, if the principle on which pages of it. To quote particular in- 
Solomon decided a famous case of filia- stances of a temper which penetrates 
tion were correct there can bo no doubt and inspires the whole work, is to 
as to the justice of our suspicion. Mr. weaken our charge. Yet, that we may 
Badler, who, whatever elements of the not be suspected of flinching, we will 
poetical character he may lack, pos- give two specimens, — the two first 
sesses the poetical irritability in an whiclioccur.to our recollection. "Whose 
abundance which might have suificod minister is it that speaks thus ? ” says 
for Homei himself, roiolved to ro- Mr. Sadler, after misrepresenting in a 
taliate on the person, who, as he sup- most extraordinary manner, though, we 
pos<lS, had reviewed him. He has, are willing to beUeve, unintentionally, 
accor^ngly, ransacked some collection one of the positions of Mr. Malthus. 
of college verses, in the hope of find- "Whoso minister is it that speaks thus? 
ing, among the perfoimances of his That of the lover and avenger of little 
supposed antagonist, something as bad children ? ” Again, Mr. Malthus re- 
as his own. And wo must in fairness commends, erroneously perhaps, but 
admit that he has succeeded pretty assuredly from humane motives, that 
well. Wo must admit that the gentle- alms, when riven, should be given very 
man in question sometimes put into his sparingly. Mr. Sadler quotes the re- 
exercises, at seventeen, almost as great commendation, and adds the following 
nonsense as Mr. Sadler is in the habit courteous comment: — "The tender mer- 
of patting into his books at sixty. . cies of the wicked are cniel.” We 
Mr. iSaieder complains that we hare cannot think that a writer who in- 
devoted 'whole pages to mere abuse of dulges in these indecent and unjust 
him* /We deny the charge. We have, attacks og professional and personal 
indeed, dbjoractiBrised, in terms of Just , character has any right to complain 
repzehMion^ that smrit whidi shows of our sarcasms on his metaphors and 
itwf oveiy port of his prolix work. rhymur|k 

tenos of reprehension we are '■ We wiU now proceed to examine the 
i)iean|i incline to retract; and Ireply which Mr. Sadler has thought fit 
.tliM we might have nsed*to inake to our arguments. He begins 
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by attacking onr remarks on the origin 
of eril. They are, says he, loo pro- 
found for common apprehension ; and 
he hopes that they are too profound for 
our own. That they seem ^found to 
him we can well believe. Profundity, 
in its secondary as in its primary sense, 
is a relative term. When Orildrigwas 
nearly drowned in the Brobdignagian 
cream-jug he doubtless thought it very 
deep. But to common apprehension 
our reasoning would, we are persuaded, 
appear perfectly simple. 

The theory of Mr. Malthus, says 
Mr. Sadler, cannot be true, because it 
asserts the existence of a great and 
terrible evil, and is therefore inconsis- 
tent with tlie goodness of God. We 
answer thus. We know that there are 
in the world great and terrible evils. 
In spite of these evils, we believe in 
the goodness of God. Why may we 
not then continue to believe in his 
goodness, though another evil should 
be added to the list ? 

How does Mr. Sadler answer this ? 
Merely by telling, us that we are too 
wicked to bo reasoned with. He com- 


authoTitieg, directly at issne on this point, I 
think there will be little trouble in determin- 
ing which we shall make *to give place;* 
or, if we * look to a large and decided prepon- 
dmmoy * of either talent, learning, or bene- 
volenoe, from ^wbom we shall * take our 
judgment.* The effrontery, or, to mcak more 
charitably, the»lffn ranee of n reference to 
Paiey on this subject, and in this instance, is 
really marvellous.” 

‘ Now, does not Mr. Sadler see that 
the very words which he quotes from" 
Paiey contain in themselves a recita- 
tion of his whole argument? Paiey 
says, indeed, as every man in his senses 
would say, t^t in a certain case, which 
he has specified, the more and less 
come into question. But in what case ? 
** When we cannot resolve all appear- 
ances into the benevolende of design.” 
It is better that there should be a little 
evil than a great deal of evil. This is 
self-evident. But it is also self-evident 
that no evil is better than a little evil. 
Why, then, is there any evil ? It is a 
mystery which we cannot solve. It is 
a mystery which Paiey, by the very 
words which Mr. Sadler has quoted, 
acknowledges himself nnable to solve ; 
and it is because he cannot solve that 


pletcly shrinks from the question; a 
question, be it remembered, not raised 
by us — a question which wo should 
have felt .strong objections to raising 
unnecessarily — a question put forward 
by himself, as intimately counected 
with the subject of his two ponderous 
volumes. Ho attempts to carp at de- 
tached parts of our reasoning, on the 
subject. With what success he carries 
on this guerilla war after declining a 
gentjral action with the main body of 
our argument our readers shall see. 

“ The revie\ver sends me to Paiey, who Is, I 
confess, rather more intelligible on the sub- 
ject, and who, fortunately i, has decided the 
very point in dispute. 1 will first give tiie 
words of the reviewer, who, when speaking of 
my general argument regarding the mo^- 
tude of the evils, moral and physical, implied 
in the theory I oppose, sums up his ideas 
thus : — ‘ Mr. Sadler says, that it is not a light 
or transient evil, but a great and permanent 
evil. What then? The question <f the origin 
of evil is a question of ay or no,— not a guejttion 
q^Moius or LESS.’ But what says Foley ? His 
express rule is this, that *when we cannot 
resolve all appearances into benevolence of 
design, toe make Ote few give place ■ to the 


mystery that he proceeds to take into 
consideration the more ' and the less^ 
Believing in the divine goodness, wo 
must necessarily believe that the evils 
which exist are necessary to avert 
greater evils. ♦ But what those greater 
evils are we do not know. How. the 
happiness of any part of the sentient 
creation would be in any respect di- 
minished if, for example, chil^n cut 
their teeth without pain, we cannot 
understand. The case is exactly the 
same with the principlo of Mr. Mal- 
thus. If supenecundity exists, it ex- 
ists, no doubt, because it is a less evil 
than some other evil which otherwise 
would exist. Can Mr. Sadler prove 
that this is an impossibility ? 

One single expression which Mr 
Sadler em^doys^n this sutject is suffi- 
cient to show how utterly incompetent 
he is to discuss it. “ On the Christian 
hypothesis,” says he, ** no doubt exists 
as to the origin of evil” He does nof^ 
we think, understand what is meant by 
the orism of evil* The Christian 


IIANY, the UTTLE to the GREAT; that toe take 
our Judgment from a large and decided pre- 
ponderancfj* Ho^ in welgbing these two 
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but they leave the metaphysical ques- 
tion undetermined. They teU us that 
man fell ; but why he was not so con- 
stituted as to b^ incapable of falling, 
or why the Supreme Reing has not 
mitigated the consequences of the Fall 
more than they actually have been 
mitigated, the Scriptures did not tell 
us, and, it may without presumption 
be said, could not tell us, unless we 
liad been creatures different from what 
wo are. There is something, either in 
the nature of our faculties or in the 
iifirurc of the machinery employed by 
us for the plumose of reasoning, wliicb 
condemns us, on this and simUar sub- 
jects, to hopeless ignorance. jMnncaii 
understand tliose high matters only by 
ceasing to bo man, just as a fly can un- 
dei’stand a lemma of Newton onlj* by 
censing to be a fly. To make it an 
objection to the Christian system that 
it gives us no solution of tliesc diflS- 
cultios, is to make it an objection to 
the Christian system that it is <i system 
formed ^for human beings. Of the 
puzzles "of the Academy, there is not 
one which does not apply ns sti’ongly 
to Deism as to Christianity, and to 
, Atheism as to Deism. There are diflU- 
culties in everything. Yet we are sure 
tliat something must be true. 

If revelation speaks on the subject 
of the origin of evil it speaks only to 
discourage dogmatism and temerity. 
In the most ancient^ the most beautiful, 
and the most profound of all works on 
the subject, the Book of Job, both the 
sufferer who complains of the divine 
government, and the injudicious ad- 
vis(*rs who attempt to defend it on 
wrong principles, are silenced by the 
voice of supreme wisdom, andreminded 
that the question is beyond the reach 
of thf' human intellect. St. Paul si- 
lences the supposed objector, who 
strives to force him into controvert, 
iu the swiie manner. •* The church has 
been, since the apostolic ^mes, 
agitated bv this question, and by a 
quoatioit which is inseparable from it, 
of fate and free-will. The 
iaQ$te6t theolorians and philosophers 
P^e itcknowledged that these things 
too high for them, and have con- 
^msalves with hinting at what 


seemed to bo the most probable solu- 
tion. What says Johnson ? “ All our 

effort ends in belief that for the evils 
of life there is some good reason, and 
in confession that the reason cannot be 
found.*' AVhat says Paby ? Of th(i 
origin of evil no universal solution has 
been discovered. I mean no solution 
which reaches to all cases of complaint. 
— The consideration of general laws, 
although it may concern llio question 
of the origin of evil very nearly, which 
I think it does, rests in views dispro- 
portionate to our faculties, and in a 
knowdedgo which we do not possess 
It sem-e^^ rather to account for the ob- 
scurity of the subject, than to supply 
1 us witli distinct answers to our diffieui- 
ties.” What says presumptuous, igno- 
rance? “No doubt whatever exists 
as to the origin of evil.” It is remark- 
able that Mr. Sadler does not tell us 
what his solution is. The world, we 
suspect, will lose little by his silence. 

He falls on the reviewer again. 

“ Though I have shown," says he, “ and on 
authorities from which none can lightJy differ, 
not only the cruelty and immorality which 
this sy^stem necessarily involves, but its most 
revolting feature, its gross partiality, ho lias 
wholly suppressed this, the most important 
.paH of my argument ; as oven the hare notice 
of it would have instantly exposed tli“ 
pbistry to which he has hiul recourse. If, 
liowevcr, he would fairly meet the Avhole 
question, let him show me that ‘ hydrophobia,’ 
W'hich he gives as an example of the laws of 
God and nature, is a calamity to whicli the 
poor alone are liable ; or tliat ‘ malaria,’ w 1 1 id i, 
with singular infelicity, he has chosen as an . 
illustration of the fancied evils of population, 
is a reslpecter of persons.” 

Wv said nothing about this argument, 
as Mr. Sjidler calls it, merely because 
we did not think it worth while ; and 
W'e are half ashamed to say anything 
al)Out it now. But, since Mi‘. Sadler is 
so urgent for an answer, he shall have 
one. If there is evil, it must bo either 
partial or universal. Which is the 
better of the two ? Hydrophobia^ says 
this great philosopher, is no argument 
against ^he divine goodness, because 
mad dogs bite rich and poor alike ; 
but if the rich were exempted, and 
only nine people suffered for ten who 
suffer now, hydrophobia would forth- 
with, simply because it would produce 
less evil than at present, become an 
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argument against tlie divine goodness ! 
To state such a proposition, is to refute 
it. And is not the malaria a respecter 
of persons ? It infests Rome. Does it 
infest London V There are complaints 
peculiar to the tropical countries. 
There* sire others which are found only 
in mountainous districts ; others which 
are eonfinod to marshy regions ; others 
again which run in particular families. 
Is not this partiality ? Why is it more 
inconsistent with the divine goodness 
that poor men should .suffer an evil 
from which rich men firt* exempt, than 
that a particular portion of the com- 
munity should inherit goul, scrofula, 
insanity, and other maladies ? And art* 
there no miseries iiiidor which, in fjict, 
the poor alone are suffering? Mr. 
Sadler himself acknowledges, in this 
v<‘iy paragraph, that the^t^ are such; 
hut he tells us that these calamities arc 


complains of this with his usual biiter> 
ness. 

“ Now what i.s the Beviewer’a quaml with 
me on this occasion ? That he does not under- 
stand the mcoidng of my tenna ? No. He 
acknowledges the contrary. That I have not 
fully explained the sense in which I have used 
them ? No. An explanation, he knows, is im- 
mediately subjoined, though ho has carefully 
siipprcsseil it. 3’hatl have varied the sense in 
which I liavc .ippliLxl them ? No. I challenge 
him IjO show it. But ho nevertheless goes on 
for many pages together in arguing against 
what he knows, and, in fsiet, acknowledi^s, 1 
did not mean; and then turns round and 
argues again, though much more feebly, in- 
deed, against what he says I did mean ! Now, 
even had I been in error qa to the use of a 
word,Aapt)c.'il to the rejider whether such an 
unwomiy and disingennons course would not, 
if generally pursued, make controversy on all 
subjects, however important, that into which, 
in such hands, it alwny,s dcgonor.itp'— a dis- 
pute about words.” 

The beat way to avoid controvor-sies 
about words is to use words in their 


the effects of misgovernment, and that proper senses. Mr. Sadler may think 
this misgovernment is the effect of po- our objection captious ; but how he can 
liticnl ('conomy. Be it so. But does think it disingenuous we do not well 
he not see that he is only removing the understand. If wo had represented him 
difficulty oiie step farther? Why does a.s meaning what we knew that he did 
Providence suffer men, whose minds are not mean, wo should have acted in a. 
filled with false and pernicious notions, disgraceful manner. But we diil not 
to have power in the state ? For good represent him, and he allows tliat we 
ends, we doubt not, if the fact bf* so ; did not represent him, as meaning wliat 
but for ends inscrutable to us, who see he did not moan. We blamed him, and 
only a small part of the vast .«'chemc, noth perfect justice and propriety, for 
and who .see that small part, only for a saying what he did not mean. Evciiy 
short penod. Does My. Sadler doubt man has in one son«(e a right to define 
that the Supreme Being has power as his own terms ; that is to siiy, if ho 
absolute over the revolutions of poHti- chooses to call one two, and two seveu, 
cal as over the organisation of natural it would be absurd to charge him Mith 
bodies ? Surely not : and, if not, we false arithmetic for saying that R(‘ven 
do not SOI* that ho vindicates the ways is the double of one. But it would be 
of Providence by attributing the dis- perfectly fair to blame him for chang- 
trosscs, which the poor, as he confesses, ing the established sense of words, 
endure, to an error in legislation rather The words, “ inverse variation,” in 
than to a law of physiology. Turn matters not purely scientific, have often 
the question as we may, disguise it as been used in the loose way in which 
we may, we shall find that it at last Mr. Sadler has used them. But we 
resolves itself into the same gre at shallbesurpris^if he can find a single 
enigma, — the origin of physical and instance of their having been so used in 
moral eyil : an enigma which the highest a matter of pure arithmetic, 
human intellecte have giverPup in de- We will illustrate our meaning thus, 
spair, but which Mr. Sadler thinks Lord Thurlow, in one of his speeches 
himself perfectly able to solve. about Indian affairs, said that one 

He next accuses us of having paused Hastings was worth twenty Macartneys, 
long on verbal criticism. We certainly He mi^t, with equal propriety, have 
did object to his improper Use of thei| said ten Macartneys, or a hundred 
words ** inverse variation.’* Mr. Sadler Macartneys. Hor would there have 
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been the least inconsistency in his 
using all the three expressions in one 
speech. But would this be aa excuse 
for a financier wko, in a matter of ac 
county should reason as If ten, twenty, 
and a hundred were the same number? 

Mr. Sadler tells us that he purposely 
avoided the use of the word propor- 
tion in stating his principle. He seems; 
therefore, to allowt hat the word pro- 

? )rtion would have been improper. 

et he did in fact employ it in explain- 
ing his principle, accompanied with an 
awkward explanation intended to sig- 
nify that, though he said pro^rtion, 
he meant something quite dSerent 
from proportion. VTe should not have 
said so much on this subject, either in 
our former article^ or at present, but 
that there is in all Mr. Sadler’s writings 
an air of scientific pedantry, which 
renders his errors fair game. We will 
now let the matter rest ; and, instead 
of assailing Mr. Sadler with our verbal 
criticismi proceed to defend ourselves 
against his. literal criticism. 

*‘The Beviewer promised his readers that 
some ciirions results should follow from his 
shuffling. We will enable him to kcop his 
word. 

“ ‘ In two English counties,' says he, * which 
oontsin from 60 to 100 inhabitants on the 
square mile, the births to 100 marriages arc, 
according tc Mr. SuiUor, 420 ; but in 44 de- 
partments of France, in which there are from 
one to two faeoatores {hectares] to each inhabi- 
tant, that is to say, in which the population 
is from 125 to 250, or rather more, to the 
square mile, the number of births to one 
hundred marriages is 428 and a fraction.* 

'* The drst curious result is, that our Be- 
viewer is ignorant, not only of the name, but 
of tho extent, of a French hectare ; otherwise 
he is guilty of a practioe which, evenif trans- 
ferred to the gambling-table, would, I pre- 
sume, prevent him from being allowed ever to 
shuffle, even there, again. He was most ready 
to pronounce upon a mistake of one per cent, 
in a calculation of mine, the difference in no 
wise affecting the argument in hand ; but hero 
I must Inform him, that his error, whether 
W'ilfuUy or ignorantly pu^ forth, involves his 
entire argument. * 

** Tho Fronch hectnro 1 had oolculatod to 
oodtain 107,708^ lilnglish aquaro feet, or 
Kelly tokos it, on authority 
which ha gives, at 107,644^^^3^^ English 
equ^W, or acres. The last French 

however, state it, I perceive, as 
equal to acres. The difference 

trlffln^, and^wlll not in the aUghtestf! 
Wree coiV| ofur oritic'B error. The first cal- 1 


eolation gives about hectares to an 

English square mile ; the kcond, 258j^ ; the 
last, or French calculation, 258 9^^. ^en, 
therefore, the Betiewer calculates the popu- 
lation of the departments of France thus: 
* from one to two heotarss to eadi inhabitant, 
that is to say, in whioh the population is from 
125 to 250, or rathermon, to the square mile;* 
his ‘ that is to my,’ is that which ho ought not 
to have said— no rare caee with him, os wo 
shall show throughout.'* 

We must inform Mr. Sadler, in the 
first place, that we inserted the vowel 
which amuses him so much, not from 
ignorance or from carelessness, but 
advisedly, and in conformity with the 
practice of several respectable writers. 
He will find the word hecatare in 
Rees’s Cyclopsedia. He will find it 
also i i Dr. Young. We prefer the 
form which we have employed, because 
it is etymologically correct. Mr. Sad- 
ler seems not to know that a hecatare 
is so called, because it contains a hun- 
dred ares. 

Wo were perfectly acquainted with 
the extent as well as with the name of 
a hecatare. Is it at all strange that 
we should use the words “250, or 
rather more,” in speaking of 258 and a 
fraction? Do not people constantly 
employ round numbers witli still greater 
looseness, in translating foreign dis- 
tances and foreign money ? Tf indeed, 
as Mr. Sadler says, the difference which 
he chooses to call an error involved the 
entire argument, or any part of the 
argument, we should have been guilty 
of gross unfkimess. But it is not so. 
The difference between 258 and 250, 
as even Mr. Sadler would see if he 
were not blind with fury, was a dif- 
ference to his advantage. Our point 
was this. The fecundity of a dense 
population in certain departments of 
France is greater than that of a thinly 
scattered population in certain counties 
of England. The more dense, there- 
fore, the population in those depart- 
ments of France, the stronger was our 
case. By putting 250, instead of 258, 
we understated our case. Mr. Sadler’s 
correction of our orthography leads us 
to suspect that he knows very little of 
Qreek ; and his correction of our cal- 
culation quite satisfies us that he knows 
very little of logic. 
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But, to come to the gist of the con- 
troversy. Our argument, drawn from 
Mr. Sadler’s own tables, remains abso« 
lutely untouched. He makes excuses 
indeed ; for an excuse is the last thing 
that Mr. Sadler will ever want. There 
is somethii^ half laughable and half 
provoking in the facility with which he 
.'issorts and retracts, says and unsays/ 
exactly as suits his aigument. Some- 
times the register of baptisms is imper- 
fect, and sometimes the register of 
burials. Then again these registers 
become all at once exact almost to an 
unit. He brings forward a census of 
Prussia in proof of his theory. We 
show that ^ it directly confutes his 
theory; and it forthwith becomes “no- 
toriously and grossly defective.’* The 
census of the Netherlands is not to bo 
(‘OsHy dealt with; and the census of 
the Netherlands is therefore pronounced 
inaccurate. In his book on the Law of 
Population, he tells us that “in the 
slave-holding States of America, the^ 
male slaves constitute a decided ma- 
jority of that unfortunate class.” This 
fact we turned against him ; and, for- 
getting that ho had himself stated it, 
he tells us that “it is as erroneous as 
many other ideas which we entertain,” 
and that “lie will venture to assert 
iliat the female slaves were, at the 
nubile age, im numerous as the males.” 
The increase of the negroes in the 
United States puzzles him; and he 
creates a vast slave-trade to solve it. 
He confounds together things perfectly 
dilFercnt; the slave-trade carried on 
under the American flag, and the slave- 
frado carried on for the supply of the 
American soil, — the slave-trade with 
Africa, and the internal slave-trade 
between the different States. He ex- 
figgeratcs a few occasional acts of 
smuggling into an immense and regular 
importation, and makes his escape as 
well as he can under cover of this hub- 
bub of words. Documents are authentic 
and facta true precisely in proportion 
to the support which they afford to his 
theoiy. This is one way, undoubtedly, 
of making books : but we question much 
whether it be the way to make dis- 
coveries. 

As to the inconsistencies which we 


pointed out between his theorv and his 
own tebleS) he ftnds no difficulty in ex- 
plaining them away or facing them out. 
In one case there would have been no 
contradiction if, instead of taking one 
o£ his tables, we had multiplied the 
number of three tables together, and 
token the average. Another would 
never have existed if there had not 
been a gjreat migration of people into 
Lancashire. Another is not to be got 
over by any device. But then it is 
very small, and of no consequence to 
the argument 

Here, indeed, he is perhaps right. 
The ilftonsistoncies. which we ' noticed 
wer«\ in themselves, of little moment. 
We gave them as samples, — tis mere 
hints, to caution those of our readers 
who might also happen to bo readers 
of Mr. Sadler against being deceived 
by his packing. He complains of the 
word packing. We repeat it; and, 
since he has defied us tc^ the proof, we 
will go fully into the question which, 
in our last article, wo only glanced at, 
and prove, in such a manner as shall 
not leave even to Mr. Sadler any sha- 
dow of excuse, that his theoiy owes its 
speciousness to packing, and to packing 
■’ sne. 

That our readers may ftilly under- 
, stand our reasoning, wo will again 
I state what Mr. Sadler’s proposition is. 

I He asserts tbat^ on a given space*, the 
{ numl>er of children to a marriage be- 
comes less and less as the popidation 
becomes more and more numerous. 

We uill begin with the censuses of 
France given by Mr. Sadler. By join- 
ing the departments together in com- 
binations which suit his purpose, he 
has contrived to produce three febles, 
which he presents as decisive proofs of 
his theory. 

The first is as follows: — 

** Tho legitimate births ere, in those depart- 
ments where there arc to each inhabitant— 
fVom 4 to d beets. (2 departs.) to every 


1000 marriagm . . 

130 

3 to 4 ... 

(3 do.) 

4372 

2 to 3 

(30 do.) 

4250 

1 to 2 . 

(44 do.) 

'4234 

•OOtol 

(0 do.) 

4141, 

and *06 

(1 do.) 

2667 


|Tbe two other confutations he has 
given in ohe table. We subjoin it. 
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IBB 

ITamber of 
Departments. 

Legit. Births to 
100 Marriages. 

Legit. Births to 
100 Mar. (1826.) 

1 

1 t to 

- * 

497 

397 

• ;; to 4 

3 I 

439 1 

389 

1 to 3 ■ 

30 ; 


37f» 

1 to 2 

44 1 


375 

under 1 

'■5 

415 

372 

:imi ‘06 

1 1 

1 

263 

253 


I'licso tables, ns we said in our 
former article, certainly look w('ll for 
Mr. Sadler’s theory. “Do tliey?” 
says he. “Assuredly they do; and in 
adniittinfT this, the Reviewer has ad- 
mitted the theoiy to be proved.” W> 
cannot absolutely agree to this. A 
theory is not proved, we must tell Mr. 
Sadler, merely because the evidence in 
its favour looks well at first sight. 
There is an old proverb, very homely 
in expression, but wtdl deserving to be 
had in const apt remembrance by all 
• men, engaged either in action or in 
speculation — “One story is good till 
another is told ! ” 

We affirm, then, that the it»sults 
which these biblos present, and which 
seem so favourable to Mr. Sadler’s 
theory, are produced by packing, and 
by packing alone. 

In the first place, if we look at the 
department s singly, the whole is in dis- 
oraer. About the department in which 
Paris is situated there is no dispute; 
Mr. MaltJius distinctly admits that 
great cities prevent propagation. There 
remain eighty-four departments; and 
of these there is not, we believe, a 
single one in the place which, accord- 
ing to Mr. SadlePs principle, it ought 
to occupy. 

That which ought to be highest in 
fecundity is tenth in one table, four- 
teenth in another, and only thirty-first 
according to the thipi. That which 
ought to be third is twenty-second by 
the table, which places it highest 
That which ought to be fourth is 
Jrtieth by the table, which places it 
f“8hest That which ought to be eighth 
or sixtieth. That which 
^^hf to be tenth from the top is 
sains distance from tlm 
the other hand, that 


which, according to Mr. Sadler’s prin- 
ciple, ouglit to 'bo last but two of all 
the eighty-four is third in two of the 
tables, and seventh in that which places 
j it lowest ; and that, which oiiglit to be 
la.^'t is, in om* of Mr. Sadler’s tsibles, 
above that which ought to be first, in 
two of Miem, above that which ought 
to be third, and, in all of tlu'in, above 
that which ought to be fourtli. 

Ry dividing the clcpartmentH in c, 
particular manner, Mr. Sadler has pro- 
dxiced re.sults which he (‘ontcinplates 
Kvitli great satisfaclion. But, if we draw 
the lines a littl(‘ higher ii]) or a little 
lower down, we shall find tliat all his 
calculations are thrown into utter con* 
fiisioii ; and that the phenomena, if 
they indicate any thing, indicate a, law 
the very reverse of that which he has 
propounded. 

Let ns take, for example, the thirty- 
two departments, as they staml in Mr. 
Sadler’s table, from Lozere to Meuse 
inclusive, and divide them into two sets 
of sixteen departments each. The set 
from Lozere and Loiret inclusive con- 
sists of those departments in which 
the space to each inhabitant is from 
3’8 hecatares to 2-42. The set from 
Cantal to Meuse inclusive consists of 
those departments in which th(‘ space 
to each inhabitant is from 2*42 heca- 
tares to 2’07. That is to say, in the 
former set the inhabitants are from 68 
to 107 on the Square mile, or there- 
abouts. In the latter they arc from 
107 to 126. Therefore, on Mr. Sadler’s 
principle, the fecundity ought to be 
smaller in the latter set tlmn in the 
former. It is, however, greater, and 
tlmt in every one of Mr. Sadler’s three 
tables. 

Let us now go^ a little lower down, 
and take another set of sixteen depart- 
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that in all Mr. Sadler’s three tables. 
We hare a regularly ascending series, 
where, if liis theory' had any truth in 
it, we ought to liav^ a re^larly de- 
scending series. We will give the re- 


in eiits — those which lie together in Mr. 
SntUer’s tables, from Herault to Jura 
inrlusive. Here the population is still 
thicker than in the second of those sets 
which we before, compared. The fe- 


cundity, therefore, ought, on Mr. | suits of our calculation. 

Sadler’s principle, to be less than in The number of childreii to 1000 mar- 
tli.it set. But it is again greater, and riages is— 



First Table. 

1 Second Table. 

Third Table. 

In the sixteen department whetre 


i 


there are from C8 to 107 people 
on a Miuarc! mile 

4188 

122(5 

U7S0 

In the sixteen departmente where 




tliere aro from 107 to 135 people 
on a square mile 

1 

•1332 

3855 

In the sixteiMi departments where 




tliero lire trom 134 to 155 people 
on a square mile 

1 

4416 

3914 






We will give another instance, if j Rhone, and Nord, with Lozere, Landes, 
possible still more decisive. Wo will j and Indre. In Lozere, Landes, and 
take the throe departments of France | Indi’O, the population is from 68 to 84 
which ought, oii Mr. Sadler’s principle, on the square mile, or nearly so. In 
to b(' the lowest in fecundity of all the Bas Rhin, Rhone, and Nord, it is from 
eighty-live, saving only that in which 300 to 417 on the sqiuire mile. There 
Paris stands ; and we will compare cannot bo a more overwhelming answer 
them witJi the three departments in to Mr. Sadler’s theory than the table 
which the fecundity ought, according wliich wo subjoin : 
to him, to be greater Uian in any other j The number of births to 1000 mar- 
d('}nii‘tm(;nt of France, two only ox- j riages is — 
ceptod. We will compare Bus Rhin, I 


First Table. 


Second Table. 


Third Tabic. 


In the tJiree departments in which 
tlicrc arc from (58 to 84 people on 
tlKi square mile 

In the three departments in which 
there .-ire from 300 to 417 people 
on the square mile 


4172 


4457 


-1390 3890 

4510 40(50 


These are strong cases. But we have 
a still stronger ease. Take th^ whole of 
the third, fourth, and fifth divisions 
into which Mr. Sadler has portioned 
out the French departments. These 
three divisions make up almost the 
whole kingdom of Franco. They con- 
tain seventy-nine out of the eighty-five 
departments. Mr. Sadler has con- 
trived to divide them in such a manner 
that, to a person who looks merely at 
his averages, the fecundity seems to 
diminish as the population thickens. 
We will separate them into two parts 
instead of three. We will draw the 


line between the department of Gironde 
and that of Herault. On the one side 
are thi; thirty-two departments from 
Cher to Gironde inclusive. On the 
other side are the forty-six depart- 
ments from Herault to Nord inclusive. 
In all the depaftments of the former 
set» the populatfon is under 132 on tlio 
square mUe. In all the departments 
of the latter sot, it is above 132 on the 
square mile. It is clear that, if there 
be one word of truth in Mr. Sadler’s 
theory, the fecundity in the latter of 
|heee ^visions must be very decidedly 
smaller than in the former. Is it so? 
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It is, on the contrary, ^eater in all the The number of births to 1000 mar- 
three tables. We give the result. riages is — 


In the thirty-two deparMionts In 
which there are from 86 to 132 
people on the square mile 
In the forty-seven departments In 
whioh there are from 132 to 417 
people on the square mile 


This fact is alone enough to decide on the square mile. But, instead of 
the question. Yet it is onW one of a confining ourselves to particular in- 
crowd of similar facts. If the line stances, we will try masses, 
between Mr. Sadler^s second and third Take the eight counties of England 
division be drawn six departments which stand together in Mr. Sadler’s 
lower down, the third and fourth divi- list., from Cumberland to Dorset inclu- 
sions will, in all the tables, be above sivc. In these the population is from 
the second. If the line Between the 107 to 150 on the square mile. Corn- 
third and fourth divisions be drawn pare with these the eiglit eounties from 
two departments lower down, tlie fourth berks to Durham inclusive, in which 
division will be above the tliird in all the population is from 175 to 200 on 
the tables. If the lino betweeu the the square mile. Is the fecundity in 
fourth and fifth division be drawn two the latter counties smaller than in the 
departments lower down, the fifth wifi, former? On the contrary, the result 
in all the tables, be above the fourth, stands thus : 

above the third, and even above the The number of children to 100 mar- 
second. How then has Mr. Sadler riages is — 
obtained his results? By packing In the eight counties of England, 
solely. By placing in one compart- in which there art) from 107 to 

ment a district no lai’gor than the Isle *146 people on the square mile 386 

of Wight; in another, a district some- In the eight counties of England, 

what less than Yorkshire ; in a third, ’ in which there arc from 17 5 to 

a territoiy much larger than the island • 200 people on the square mile 402 
of Great Britain. Take the six districts from the East 

By the same artifice it is that ho has Riding of York to the County of Nor- 
obtained from the census of England folk inclusive. Here the population is 
those delusive averages which he brings from 16C to 170 on the square mile, 
forward with 4lio utmost ostentation in To these o^osc the six counties from 
proof of his principle. We will examine Derby to Worcester inclusive. The 
the facts relating to England, as we population is from 200 to 260. Here 
have examined those relating to Prance, again wo find that a law, directly the 
If we look at the counties one by reverse of that which Mr. Sadler has 
one, Mr. Sadler’s principle utterly fails. | laid down, appears to regulate the 
Hertfordshire irith 251 on the square | fecundity of the inhabitants, 
mile : Worcester’ with 258 ; and Kent j The number of children to 100 mar- 
with 282, exhibit a fift* prater fecun- i riages is — 
dity than the East Riding of York, I In the six counties in which 
which has 151 on the square mile; ' thesa are from 150 to 170 

Monmouthshire, which has 115; or' people on the square mile . 392 

Northumberland, which has 108. The In the six counties in which 
fecundity of SbilTordshirc, which has there are from 200 to 260 * 

moro^l^n 300 on the square mile, is people on the square mile . 399 

average fecundity of th<^ But we will make another experiment 
which have from 150 to 200 on Mr. Sadler’s tables, if possible more 


First Table. 

Second Table. 

Third Table. 

43K) j 

4199 

37C0 

4220 

4224 

3766 
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decisive than any of those which we order. That our readers may fully 
have hitherto made. We will take the comprehend the nature of that packing 
four largest divisions into which he by which his theory is supported, we 
has distributed the English counties, will set before them this pait of his 
and which follow each other in regular table. ^ * 



n on 
Mile. 




6 . 
Ill 

'Sg 

COUNTIKS. 




ht 

|j! 

li 


Il' 



^ Sod 



Lincoln 

106 

288,800 

2748 

20,892 

87,620 


Cumberland . . 

107 

159,.300 

1478 

10,299 

46,085 


Northumberland 

108 

20.3,000 

1871 

12,997 

46,871 


Hereford 

122 

100,300 

860 

6,202 

27,909 


Rutland 

127 

18,900 

149 

1,286 

6,125 


Uuntnif^don . . 

134 

49,800 

870 

3,766 

13,633 


Cambridge 

145 

124,400 

808 

9,894 

87,491 


Monmouth 

145 

72,300 

498 

4,586 

i;3.41l 


Dorset . . 

146 

147,400 

1006 

9,604 

39,060 


From 100 to 150. 




79,476 

316,206 


York, East Riding 

101 

194,300 

1280 

10,313 

6.0,606 


Salop . . 

100 

210,300 

1:141 

13,613 

68,042 


Sussex . . 

162 

237,700 

1463 

16,779 

68,7(K) 


Northampton 

163 

165,800 

1017 

12,346 

42,3.36 


Wilts .. 

164 

226,000 

1379 

16,654 

68,840 


Norfolk 

168 

301, .300 

2092 

26,762 

102,259 


Devon . . 

173 

447,900 

2579 

36,264 

130,768 


Southampton . . 

177 

289,000 

1628 

24,561 

88,170 


Berks . . 

178 

i;i4,700 

7.06 

9,;301 

38,841 


Suffolk 

182 

276,000 

1512 

19,886 

76,327 


Beilford 

184 

80,400 

463 

6,636 

22,871 


Buckingham .. 

180 

136.81M) 

740 

9,005 

37,.0J8 


Oxford .. 

180 

139,800 

7.02 

9,1.31 

39,633 


Essex . . 

193 

290,300 

10:12 

19,726 

79,792 


Cornwall 

11)8 

262,600 

1327 

17,363 

74,611 


Durham 

lyy 

211,900 

1061 

14,787 

68,222 


From 150 to 200, 




264, .016 

1,033,0:39 

390 

Derby . . 

212 

217,600 

1026 

14,226 

68,8*>4 


SoTuerset 

220 

.362,000 

1642 

24,3 6 

96,802 


Leicester 

221 

178,100 

804 

13,366 

47,013 


Nottingham .. 

228 

190,700 

8.37 

14,296 

6.0,017 


From 200 to 200. 




66,244 

257,136 


j Hertford 

201 

132,400 

628 

7,386 

36,741 


j Worcester 

208 

188,200 

729 

13,178 

63,838 


1 Chester.. 

262 

270,500 

1002 

20,:i06 

76,012 


, Gloucester 

272 

342,600 

12.06 

28,884 

90,671 


1 Kent 

282 

4:14,600 

1637 

33, .002 

136,060 


1 From 250 to 300. 




103,256 

390,322 

37S 


These averages look well, undoubted- I other very speciously in a descending 
ly, for Mr. Sadler’s theory. The num- j order. But let our readers divide* these 
bors 396, 390, 388, 378, follow each«| thirty-four counties into two equal i^ts 
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of seventeen counties each, and try 
whether the principle will then hold 
good. We have made this calculation, 
and we present them with the follow- 
ing result. '' t 
The number of children to 100 mar- 
riages is— 

In the seventeen counties of 
England in which there are 
from 100 to 177 people on the 
square mile . . . 387 

In the seventeen counties in 
which there are from 177 to 
282 people on the square mile 389 
The difference is small, but not 
smaller than differences which Mr. 
Sadler h is brought forward as proofs of 
his theory. We say, that these Eng- 
lish table's no more prove that fecun- 
dity increases with the population tlian 
that it diminishes with the population. 
Tlio thirty-four counties which we 


have taken make up, at least., four-fiftlis 
of the kingdom: and we see that, 
through those thirty-four counties, the 
phenomena are directly opposed to Mr. 
Sadler’s principle. That in the capital, 

I and in great manufacturing towns, 
marriages are less prolific than in the 
open country, wo admit, and Mr. Mal- 
thus admits. Rut that any condensa- 
tion of the population, short of that 
which injures all physical energie.**, 
will diminish the prolific powers of 
man, is, from these very tables of Mr. 
Sadler, completely disproved. 

It is scarcely worth while to proceed 
with instances, after proofs so over- 
whelming as those which wo have 
giA^cn. Yet wo will show that Mr. 
ISadler has formed his averages on tJio 
census of Prussia by an artifice exactly 
similar to that w'hicli we have talready 
exposed. 



Of the census of 1766 we will say | selves to the census of 1784 : and we 
<*^othing, as Mr. Sadler, finding himself will draw our lines at points somewhat 
•jMjd pressed by the argument which different from those at which Mr. 

drew from it, now declares it to be Sadler has drawn his. Let the first 
' defective. We confine our-^ compartment remain as it stands. Let 
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East Prussia, which contains a much 
larger population than his last com- 
p:irtmcnt|^tand alone in the second 
division. Let the third consist of the 
Now Mark, the Mark of Brandenburg, 
East Friesland tind Guelderland, and 
the fourth of the remaining p^o^•inces. 
Our readers will find that, on this ar- 
rangement, the division which, on Mr. 
{Sadler’s principle, ought to be second 
ill fecundity stands higher than that 
■which ought to bo first; and that the 
division which ought to bo fourth 
stands higher than that which ought to 
1)(‘ third. We will give the res^t in 
one view. 

The number of births to a marriage 


Jn those provinces of Prussia where there 
are fewer than 1000 pcojtle on the 

square Icntrue 4*72 

hi the pm Vince in which there arc 1176 
pr'oplo »»n the square leaifiie . . . . 6'10 

In the provinces in wliicli there are from 
1190 to iJOhd people on the stjuare 

loaffue 4‘10 

In tJio provinces in which there are from 
‘J'Jli to 9401 people on tlie squaiv 
league 4*27 

Wc will go no farther with this ex- 
amination. Ill fact, we have nothing 
more tti examine. The tables which 
have scrutinised constitute the | 
Avliolc strength of Mr. Sjidler s ease ; 
and we confidently leave it to our 
readers to say, whether we have not 
sliown that the strength of his case is 
Aveakness. 

Be it remembered too that we are 


of from 4000 to 6000 inhabitants is 
greater than the average fecundity of 
W'arwickshire, Lancashire, or Surrey. 
How is it, we asked, if Mr. Sadler’s 
principle be sorrect, tliat the fecundity 
of Guildford, should be greater than 
the average fecundity of the county in 
which it stands ? 

Mr. Sadler, in reply, talks about 
“ the absurdity of comparing the fecun- 
dity in the small towns alluded to with 
that in the counties of Warwick and 
Stafford, or in those of Lancaster and 
Surrey.'’ He proceeds thus — 

“In Wnm4clrshire, fnr alwvc half the popu- 
lation is comprised in large towns, including, 
of coursi', the inimcnse metropolis ot one great 
branch of unr inannfactiu'es, Birmingluun. 
In the county of Staffonl, besides the large 
and populous towns in its iron districts, 
situated so close together as almost to form, 
for considerable distanoeH, a continuous street; 
tnene is in its potteries, a ^ent jiopulatioii, 
recently accumulattMl, not included, indeed, 
n the towns distinctly enumerated in the 
ensuses, but vastly exceeding in ith e^^ndens- 
tion that found in the idaces to which the 
IlevieAver alludes. In Ijincashire again, to 
which ho also appeals, onc'fonrth of the entire 
. 'pulation is made np of the inhabitants of 
two only of the towns of that county ; far 
alx>ve half of it is containeil in towns, com- 
)ared ■w'ith Avhich those he refers to are 

facturing i)arts of Lancashire are often for 
more ()r>pulouH than the places he mentions. 
But he ]>resents us with a climax of absurdity 
in iipiKjaling lastly to the population of 
Siirn'y as quite rural compand with that of 
tlu* tAvelve towns, having less than 5000 in- 
ha I atunts in their respective jurisdietions, 
sneh os SolTron-Wulden. Monmouth, &c. 
Xow, in tlu* last census. Surrey niiinhercd 
398,(;5(J inhabitants, and to say not a word 


reasoning on data furniBhed by Mr. 
Sadler himself. We have not made 
collections of facts to sot against his, 
as Ave easily might haA’c done. It is on 
his own showing, it is out of his own 
mouth, that his theory stands con- 
demned. 

That packing which we have exposed 
is not the only sort of packing which 
Mr. Sadler has practised. We men- 
tioned in our review some facts re- 
lating to the towns of England, which 
appear from Mr. Sadler's tf'ibles, and 
which it seems impossible to explain if 
his principles be sound. The average 
fecundity of ^ marriage in towns of 
fewer than 30(M) inhabitants is greater 
than the average fecundity of the kjng-J 
dum. The average fecundity in towns^ 


about the otluT towns of the county, much 
h1x>ac two hundred thousands of these are 
rr/Mr// the litUs of MorUtlilv ! * We should, 

therefore, be glad to know ’ how it is utterly 
inconsistent with my principle that the 
fecundity of Guihlfoni, which numbers about 
3000 inhabitants, should be greater than the 
aAeroge fecundity of Surrey, mode np, as the 
bulk of the population of Surrey is, of the 
inhabitants of some of the worst parts of the 
metropolis? Or why the fecundity of a 
given niiml)er of marriages in the eleven little 
rural towns he alludes to, being somewhat 
higher than thataof an equal number, half 
taken, for instance, from the heart of Bir- 
mingham or Manchester, and half from tho-^ 
populous districts by Avhich they are sur- 
rounded. is inconsistent with my theory ? 

V Had the Beviewer’s object, in this instance, 
been to discover the truth, or had he known 
how to pursue it, it is perfectly clear, at drst 
sight, that ho Avoiild not haA'c Institpted a 
companion belwmi the proliflcncss which 
exists in the small toAvns he has alluded to, 
uxd that in certain districts, the population 
p2 • 
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of wblch is made up, partly of rur^ inhabi- 
tants and partly of accumulations of people 
in immense masses, the proliflcness of which, 
if he will allow me still the use of the phrase, is 
inversely as their magnitude ; but he would 
have compared tliefio small /:owns with the 
country places properly so called, and then 
again the different classes of tDvms with cacli 
other; this method would have led him to 
certain conclusions on the subject.” 

Now, this reply shows that Mr. 
Sadler does not in the least understand 
the principle which he has himself laid 
down. What is that principle ? It is 
this, that the fecundity of human 
beings on given spaces, varies inversely 
as their numbers. We know what hi 
means by inverse variation. But w< 
must suppose that be uses the word.s, 
“given spaces” in the proper sense. 
Given spaces are equal spaces. Is 
there any reason to believe, that in 
those parts of Surrey which lie within 
the bills of mortaUty there is any space 
equal in area to the space on which 
Guildford stands, which is more thickly 
peopled than the space on which Guild- 
ford stands ? We do not know that 
there is any such. We are sure that 
there are not many. Why, therefore, 
bn Mr. Sadler’s principle, should the 
people of Guildford bo more prolific 
than tho people who live within the 
bills of mortality ? And, if the people 
of Guildford ought, as on Mr. Sadler’s 
principle they unquestionably ought, to 
stand as low in the scale of fecundity 
as the people of Southwark itself, it 
follows, most clearly, that they ought 
to stand far lower than the average 
obtained by taking all the people of 
Surrey together. 

The same remark applies to tho case 
of Birmingham, and to all the other 
cases which Mr. Sadler mentions. 
Towns of 5000 inhabitants may be, 
and often arc, as thickly peopled “ on* 
a given space,” as Birmingham. They 
are, in other words, as thickly peopled 
as a ijortion of Birmingham, equal to 
them in aw^a. If so, on Mr. Sadler’s 
principle, they ought to be as low in 
the scale of fecundity as Birmingham. ' 
But they are nyt so. On the contniiy, ' 
they stand higher than the average ' 
obtained by t&ing the fecundity of I 
Bizmingham in combination with the^’ 


fecundity of the niral districts of War- 
wickshire. 

Tho plain fact.is, that Mr^adler has 
confounded the population^of a city 
with its population “on a given space,” 
— a mistake which, in a gentleman who 
assures us that mathematical science 
was one of his early and favourite 
studies, is somewhat curious. It is as 
absurtl, on his principle, to say that tho 
fecundity of London ought to be less than 
tho fecundity of Edinburgh, because 
Jjondon has a greater population than 
Edinburgh, as to say that the fecundity 
of Russia ought to be greater than that 
of England, because Russia has a 
greater population than ISngland. Ho 
cannot say that the spiices on which 
towns stand are too small to exemplify 
the truth of his principle. For he 
has himself brt)ught forward the scale 
of fecundity in towns, as a proof of 
his principlo. And, in the very pas- 
sage which we quoted above, he tells 
us that, if we knew how to pursue truth 
or wished to find it, we “ should have 
compared these small towns with coun- 
try places, and tlie different classes of 
towns with each other.” Tliat is to 
say, we ought to compare together such 
unequal spaces as give results favour- 
able to his theory, and never to com- 
pare such equal spaces as give results 
opposed to it. Does he mean anything 
by “ a given .space ?” Or does he mean 
merely such a space as suits his argu- 
ment ? It is perfectly clear that, if ho 
is allowed to take this course, he may 
prove anything. No fact can come 
amiss to him. Suppose, for example, 
that the fecundity of New York should 
prove to be smaller than the fecundity 
of Liverpool. “ That,” says Mr. Sadler, 

‘ makes for my theoiy. For tlicre are 
more people within two miles of tho 
Broadway of New York, than within 
two miles of the Exchange of Liver- 
pool.” Suppose, on the other hand, 
that the fecundity of New York should 
be greatey than the fecundity of Liver- 
pool, “ This,” says Mr. Sadler again, “is 
an unanswerable proof of my theory. 
For there are many more people within 
forty miles of Liverpool than within 
forty miles of New York.” In order 
to obtain his numbers, he takes spaces 
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in any combinations which may suit 
him. In order to obtain his averages, 
he takes numbers in any combinations 
which may suit him. And then h< 
tells us that, because his tables, at thi 
first glance, look well for his theory, 
his theory is irrefragably proved. 

We will add a few words respecting 
the argument which we drew from the 
p(‘crage. Mr. Sadler aaserted that the 
peers were a class condemned by na* 
tiire to sterility. Wo denied this, and 
showed, from the last edit ion of Debrott, 
that the peers of the Unit/'d Kingdom 
liave considerably more than the aver- 
age number of children to a marriage. 
Mr. Sadler’s answer has amused us 
much. . He denies the accuracy of our 
counting, and, by reckoning all the 
Scotch and Irish peers as peers of the 
United Kingdom, certainly makes very 
different numbers frcjm those which we 
gave. A mcmiber of the Uarliament of 
the United Kingdom might have been 
<‘xpected, 'wc think, to know better 
what a peer of the United Kingdom is. 

13y taking the Scotch «nnd Irish peers, 
jMr. Sjidler has altered the average. 
Uut it is considerably higher than the 
average fecundity of England, and still, 
therefore, constitutes an unanswerable 
argument against his theory. 

The shifts to which, in this difficulty, 
he has recourse, are exceedingly divert- 
ing. “ The average fecundity of the 
marriages of peers,” said we, “is 
higher by one-fiflth than the average 
fecundity of marriages throughout the 
kingdom.” 

“ AVhcrc, or by whom did the Re- 
viewer find it supposed,” answers Mr. 
Sadler, “that the registered baptisms 
expressed the full fecundity of the 
marriages of England ? ” 

Assuredly, if the registers of Eng- 
land are so defective as to explain the 
difference which, on our calculation, ex- 
ists between the fecundity of the peers 
and the fecundity of the people, no ar- 
gument against Mr. Sadlpr’s theoiy 
can be drawn from that difference. 
But what becomes of all the other ar- 
guments which Mr. Sadler has founded 
on these very registers ? Above all, 
w'bat becomes of his comparison be- 
tween the censuses of England anerj 


France ? In the pamphlet before us, 
be dwells with great complacency on a 
coincidence which seems to liim to sup- 
port. his theory, and which to us seems, 
of itself, sufficient overthrow it. 

“ In my table of the population of France 
in the forty-four departments in which there 
are from one to two hectares to each inhabi- 
tant, the fecundity of 100 marriages, calculated 
on the av'ornge of the results of the three 
computations relating to different periods 
given in my table, is 406^. In the twenty- 
two counties of England, in which there is 
from one to two hectares to each inhabitant, 
or from 120 to 2/>0 on the sqiianMnilc, — be- 
ginning, therefore, with Hunting^lonshire, 
and ending with Worcestershire,— the whole 
number of marriages during ten years v.’ill bo 
found to amount to :)7!),G24, and the whole 
nnmlier of the births during the same term 
to l.MA.MO— or 407.1_ births to 100 marriages I 
A difference of one in one thousand only, 
compared with the French proportion I ” 

Does not Mr. Sadler see that, if the 
registers of England, which are noto- 
riously very defective, give a result ex- 
actly corresponding almost to an unit 
w'ith that obtained from the registers 
►f France, which are notoriously very 
full and accurate, this proves the very 
reverse of what he employs it to prove ? 
The correspondence of the registers 
proves that there is no correspondence 
n the facts. In order to raise the 
average fecundity of England even to 
the level of the average fecundity of 
the peers of the three, kingdoms, whiclf 
s 3*81 to a marriage, it is necessary to 
add nearly six per cent, to the number 
f births given in the English registers. 
But, if this addition be made, we shall 
■ave, in the counties of England, from 
Huntingdonshire, to Worcestershire in- 
clusive, 4-30 births to a marriage or 
thereabouts; and the boasted coinci- 
dence between the phenomena of pro- 
pagation in France and England dis- 
appears at unee. This is a curious spe- 
cimen of Mr. Sadler’s proficiency in the 
art of making excuses. In the same 
pamphlet he seasons as if the same 
•gisters were accurate to one in 
thousand, and as if they were wrong’ 
at the veiy leaat by one in eighteen. 

He tries to show that we have not 
taken a fair criterion of the fecundity 
rf the peers. We are not qui^ sure 
hat we understand his reasoning on 
his subjeec. The order of his obser- 
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viitions is more than usually confused, 
and the cloud of words more than usually 
thick. We will j;ive the argument on 
which he scorns to lay most stress in 
•his own words : ' r 

“ But I shalJ first notice a far^moro obvious 
and important hliindur into which the lie- 
viewer has riillon ; or into which, I ratlior 
fear, he knowhife'ly wishes to precipitate his 
readers, since I have distinctly pointed out 
what oupht to have preserved him from it in 
tlie ver> chapter he is criticisiitf? atid con- 
tradicting. It ia this: — he has entirely 
omitted ‘ counting ’ the sterile marriages of 
all tliose peerages which have become extinc:t 
during the very i)eriod his counting einbratH^. 
He counts, for instance, Earl Fit/. william, 
his marriages, and heir ; but has he nut 
omitted tr* enumerate the marriages of tlio.se 
branchc.s o1 the same noble liouse, which liavc 
become extinct since that venerable individual 
possessed his title? Tie talks of my having 
appealed me.'cly to the extinction of peerages 
in my argument ; but, on his plan of com- 
putation, extinctions arc perpetually and 
wholly lost .sight of. In coiujiuting tin 
average proIifiene.ss of rho marriuges of the 
■ oblos, he iiositively eoiints from a .s<‘lt*ct 
class of them only, one from which the iin- 
prolific are constantly weeded, and regularly 
disappear ; and he tiuis comes to the con- 
clusion, that the peers are ‘an eniniently 
prolific class ! ’ J ust as though a lai im‘r 

should compute the rate of increase, not from 
the quantity of seed sown, but from ihat 
part of It only which comes to ]xniwtion, 
eiitli*oly omitting all which liiwl failed to j 
spring up or corno to maturity. Upon this I 
principle the most scanty crop over obtained, 
in which the hiisbanibnun should fall tu 
rowlve ‘ seed again,’ a^ the plirase is, might 
||p so ‘ counted ’ jis to a]ipear ‘ eminently 
prolific ’ indeed." 

If WO understand this 
rightly, it decisively proves that Mr. 
Sadler is incompetent to porfonn even 
the lowest offices of statistical re- 
search. What shadow of reason is 
there to believe that the pei’rs who 
were alive in the year 1828 differed 
as to their prolifieness from any other 
equally numerous .set of peers taken at 
random? In what sense were the 
peers who were alive in 1828 analo- 
gous to that part of the seed which 
coine:! to perfection ? Did we entirely 
omit all that failed ? Ob the contrary, 
couiitc'd the sterile as well as the 
fruitful marriages of all the peers of 
the United Kingdom living at one 
time. In what way were tlie peers 
who were alive in 1828 a select clas.s ? 
In wh&t way were the sterile weeded 
from^fUnong them ? Did eveiy peer who 
ha^'S^n mpried without having issue 


die in 1827 ? What shadow of reason 
is there to suppose that there was not 
the ordinary proportion of bayren mar- 
riages among the marriages contract<*d 
by the noblemen whose names are in 
Debrtilt’s last edition ? Rut we ought, 
.says Mr. Sadler, to have counted all 
the sterile marriages of all the peer.s 
“ whose titles had become extinct 
during the period which our counting 
embriiccd;” that is say, since the 
earliest marriage contracted by iinv 
pe(‘r living in 1828. Was such ji pro- 
position ever heard of before ? »Surely 
we were bound to do no such thing, 
i]nle.ss at the same time we had counted 
also tlie children born from all the 
fruitful mamages contracted by peers 
during the same poi-iod. Mr. 8adler 
would have us divide the number of 
children born to pei'rs living in 1828, 

I not by the nnmber of marrijiges which 
those peers contracted, but by tlu5 
number of marriages wliicli those peers 
contracted added to a crowd of mar- 
riages selectt‘d. on account of their 
sterility, from among the noble mar- 
riages which hav.i taken place during 
th( last fifty years. Is this the way 
to obtain fair averages ? We might as 
well require that all the no! do mar- 
riages which during the last lifty year.s 
have produced tim children apiece 
should be added to those of I he peers 
living in 1828. The proper way to 
ascertain whether a set of people be 
prolific or sterile i.s, not to take mar- 
riages selected from the mass eitlier 
on account of their fniitfulnrss or on 
account of thi'ir sterility, but to take 
a collection of marriages which there 
is no rea.son to think either more or 
less fruitful than others. What reason 
is there to think that the marriages 
contracted by the peers who were alive 
in 1828 were more fruitful than those 
contracted by the peers who were alive 
in 1800 or in 1750? 

We will add another passage from 
Mr. Saoler’^ pamphlet on this subject. 
We attributed the extinction of peerages 
partly to the fact that those honours are 
for the most part limited to heirs male. 

** This is a discovery Indeed I Peeresses 
‘ifijminpntly prolific,’ do not, as Macbeth con- 
jured Ilia spouse, ‘ bring forlh men-childrcu 
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only ; ’ they actually produce daughters as avcII 
as sons 1 ! Why, does not the Reviewer see, 
that so long as the rule of nature, which pro- 
portions the sexes so accurately to each other, 
continues to exist, a tendency to a diminution 
in one sex proves, as certainly as the demon- 
stration of any mathematical problem, a 
tendency to a diminution in both ; but to 
talk of ‘ eminently prolific ’ peeresses, and 
still maintain that the rapid extinction in 
]U‘eragcs is owing to their not bearing male 
children exclusively, is arrant nonsense.” 

Now, if there bo any proposition on 
the face of the earth which wc should 
not have expected to hear characterised 
as arrant nonsense, it is this,— that an 
lionour limited to males alone is more 
likely to become extinct than an honour 
which, like, the crown of England, de- 
scends indifferently to sons and daugh- 
ters. We have heard, nay, we actually 
know families, in which, mucJi as Mr. 
Sadler may marvel at it, there are daugh- 
ters and no sons. Nay, we know many 
sucli families. We iu*e as much inclined 
as jMr. Sadler to trace the benevolent 
and wise arrangements of IVovidence 
in the physical world, wlien once we 
are satisfied as to the facts on which 
we proceed. And we have always con- 
sidered it as an arrangement deserving 
of the highest admiration, that, though 
ill families the number of males and 
females differs widely, yet in great col- 
lections of human beings the disparity 
almost disappears. The chance un- 
doubtedly i.s, that in a thousand mar- 
riages the number of daughters will not 
very much exceed the number of sons. 
Rut the chance also is, that several of 
tliose marriages will produce daughters, 
and daughters only. In every genera- 
tion of the peerage there are several 
such cases. AVhen a peer whose title is 
limited to male heirs dies, leaving only 
dauglitors, his peenigc must expire, 
unless he have, not only a collateral 
heir, but a collateral heir descended 
through an uninterrupted line of mules 
from the first possessor of the honour. 
If the deceased peer was the first 
nobleman of his family, th^, by the 
supposition, his peerage will become 
extinct. If he was the second, it will 
becomo extinct, unless he leaves a 
brother or a brother’s son. If the 
second peer had a brother, the first i 
peer must have had at least two sons 


and this is more than the average num- 
ber of sons to a marriage in England. 
When, therefore, it is considered how 
many peerages are in the first and 
second generation, it* will not appear 
strange that extinctions should fre- 
quently take p*lace. There are peerages 
which descend to females as well as 
males. But, in such cases, if a peer 
dies, leaving only daughters, the very 
fecundity of the marriage is a cause of 
the extinction of the peerage. If there 
were only one daughter, the honour 
would descend. If there are several, 
it falls into abeyance. 

But it is needless to multiply words 
in a case so clear; and indeed it is 
needless to say anything more about 
Air. Sadler s book. We have, if we do 
not deceive ourselves, completely ex- 
posed the calculations on which his 
theory rests ; and we do not think tlwt 
we should either amuse our readers or 
serve the cause of science if we were to 
rebut in succession a series of futile 
charges brought in the most angry 
spirit against ourselves ; ignorant im- 
putations of ignorance, and unfair com- 
plaints of unfairness, — conveyed in 
long, dreaiy, declamations, so prolix 
that we cannot find space to quote 
them, and so confused that we cannot 
venture to abridge them. 

There is much indeed in this foolish 
pamphlet to laugh at. from tJie motto 

the first page down to some wisdom 
about cows in the last. One part of il 
indeed is solemn enough, we mean a 
certain jeu d" esprit of Mr. Sadler’s 
touching a tract of Dr. Arbutlinot’s. 
This is indeed “very tragical mirth,” 
as Peter Quince’s playbill has it ; and 
we would not advise any person who 
reads for amusement to venture on it 
as long us he can procure a volume 
of the Statutes at Large. This, how- 
ever, to do Mr. Sadler justice, is an 
exception. Hie witticisms, and his 
tables of figures, constitute the only^^ 
parts of his work which can be perused'** 
with perfect gravity. His blunders are 
diverting, his excuses exquisitely comic. 
But his anger is the most grotesque 
exhibition that we ever saw. He iQ^ams 
at the mouth with the love of truth, 
and vindicates the Divine benevolence 
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with a most edifying heartiness of 
hatred. On this subject we will give 
him one word of parting advice. If h< 
raves in this way to ease his mind, or 
because he thinks that he does himself 
credit by it, or from a senpe of religious 
duty, far be it from us to interfere. 
His peace, his reputation, and his re- 
ligion are his own concern ; and he, 
like the nobleman to whom his treatise 
is dedicated, has a right to do what he 
will with his own. But, if ho has 
adopted his abusive style from a notion 
that it would hurt our feelings, we 
must inform him that he is altogether 
mistaken ; and that he Would do well 
in future to give us his arguments, if 
he has any, and to keep his anger for 
those who fear it. 


MIRABEAU. (July 1832.) 

Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, et sur Jes deux Pre- 
mitres AssemJtd4es Urfislatives. Pur Etikxxk 
Dumoni, de Oondve; oiivrago iwstluni 
pub1i6 par M. J. L. Duval, Morabro fin 
OoniXiillluprCHOiitatif du Canton duGcndve. 
8 VO. Paris : 1832. 

This i.s a very amusing and a very in 
structive book : but, even if it were 
less amusing and less instructive, it 
would still be interesting as a relic of 
a wise and virtuous man. M. Dumont 
was one of tliose persons, the care of 
whose fame belongs in an especial 
manner to mankind. For he was one 
of those persons who have, for the sake 
of mankind, neglected the care of their 
own fame. In his walk through life 
there was no obtrusiveness, no pushing, 
no elbowing, none of the little arts 
which bring forward little men. With 
every right to the head of the board, 
he took the lowest room, and well de- 
served to be greeted with — Friend, go 
jjip higher. Though no man was more 
capable of achieving for himself a 
separate and independent renown, he at- 
ta^edr himself to others; he laboured 
to raise their fame; he was content 
to receive as his share of the reward 
the mere overflowings which redounded 
ileom full measure of their glory. 


Not that he was of a servile and idola- 
trous habit of mind ; — not that he was 
one of the tribe of Boswells, — ^those 
literary Gibeonites, born to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to the 
higher intellectual castes. Possessed 
of talents and acquirements which 
made him great, he wished only to be 
useful. In the prime of manhood, at 
the very time of life at which ambi- 
tious men are most ambitious, he was 
not solicitous to proclaim that ho fur- 
nished information, arguments, and 
eloquence to Mirabeau. In his later 
years he was perfectly willing that his 
renown should merge in that of Mr. 
Bentham. 

The services which M. Dumont has 
rendered to society can be fully appre- 
ciated only by those who have studied 
Mr. Bcntliiim’s works, both in their 
rude and in their finished state. The 
difference both for show and for use is 
as great as the difference between a 
lump of golden ore and a roul(*au of 
sovereigns fresh from the mint. Of 
Mr. Bentham we would at all times 
speak with the reverence which is 
due to a great original thinker, and to 
a sincere and ardent friend of tho 
human race. If a few weaknesses were 
mingled with his eminent virtues, — if 
a few errors insinuated themselves 
among tho many valuable truths which 
he taught, — this is assuredly no time 
for noticing those weaknosse.s or those 
errors in .an unkind or sarcastic spirit. 
A great man has gone from .among us, 
full of years, of good works, and of de- 
served honours. In somi' of the highest 
departments in which the human in- 
tellect can exert itself he has not left 
his equal or his second behind him. 
From his contemporaries he has had, 
according to the usual lot, more or less 
than justice. He has had blind flat- 
terers and blind detractorsT-flatterers 
who could see nothing but perfection 
in his style, detractors who could see 
nothing l^iit nonsense in his matter. 
He will now have judges. Posterity 
will pronounce its calm and impartial 
decision : and that decision will, we 
firmly believe, place in the same rank 
witb Galileo, and with Locke, the man 
‘who found jurisprudence a gibb^sh 
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and left it a science. Nerer was there profitable Tegetation, wherewith the 
a literary partnership so fortunate as reaper filleth not his hand, neither he 
that of Mr. Bentham and l)umont. that bindeth up the slieiives his bosom." 
The raw material which Mr. Bentham. It would have been w^th his discoveries 
burnished was most precious ; but it as it has been witli the “ Century of 
was unmarketable. He was, assuredly, Inventions." aHis speculations on laws 
at once a great logician and a great would have been of no more practical 
rhetorician. But the effect of his logic use than Lord Worcester's speculations 
was injured by a vicious arrangement, on steam-engines. Some generations 
and the effect of his rhetoric by a vi- hence, perhaps, when legislation had 
cious style. His mind was vigorous, found its Watt> an antiquarian might 
comprehensive, subtle, fertile of argu- have published to the world the curious 
ments, fertile of illustnitions. But he fact, that, in the reign of George the 
spoke in an unknown tongue; and, Thii^, there had been a man called 
that the congregation might be edified, Bentham, who had given hints of many 
it waq^ necessary that some brother discoveries made since his time, and 
having' the gift of interpretation should who had really, for his age, taken a 
expound the invaluable jargon. His most philosophical view of the prin- 
oracles were of high import ; but they ciples of jurisprudence, 
were traced on leaves and flung loose Many persons have attempted to in- 
to the wind. So negligent was he of terpret between this powerful mind 
the arts of selection, distribution, and and the public. But, in our opinion, 
compression, that to persons who form- M. Dumont alone has succeeded. It is 
ed their judgment of him from his remarkable that, in foreign countries, 
works in their undigested state he where Mr. Bentham's works are known 
seemed to be the least sy.stematic of solely through tlie medium of the 
all philosophers. The truth is, that French version, his merit is almost 
his opinions formed a system, which, universally acknowledged. Even those 
whether sound or unsound, is more who are most decidedly opposed to his 
exact, more entire, and more consistent political opinions — the very chiefs of 
with itscilf than any other. Yet to the Holy Alliance — have publicly tes- 
superficial readers of his works in their tified their respect for him. In Eng- 
original form, and indeed to all readers land, on the contrary, many persons 
of those works who did not bring great who certainly entertained no prejudice 
industry and great acuteness to the against him on political grounds were 
study, he seemed to be a man of a long in the habit of mentioning him 
quick and ingenious but ill-regulated contemptuously. Indeed, what was said 
mind, — who saw truth only by glimp- of Bacon's philosophy may be said of 
ses, — who threw out many striking Bentham’s. It was in little reputo 
hints, but who had never thought of among us, till judgments in its favour 
combining his doctrines in one harmo- came from beyond sea, and convinced 
nious whole. us, to our shame, that we had been 

M. Dumont was admirably qualified abusing and laughing at one of the 
to supply what was wanting in Mr. greatest men of the age. ^ 

Bentham. In the qualities in which M. Dumont might easily have found 
the French writers surpass those of all employments more gratifying to per- 
other nations — neatness, clearness, pre- sonal vanity than that of arranging 
cision, condensation, — he surpassed all works not his o^n. But he could have 
French writers. If M. Dumont had found no employment more useful orjs 
never been bom, Mr. Benthiim would more truly honourable. The book before 
still have been a very great man. But us, hastily written as it is, contains 
he would have been great to himself, abundant proof, if proof were needed, 
alone. The fertility of his mind would ■ that he did not become an editor be- 
have resembled the fertility of those , cause he wanted the talents which 
vast American wildernesses in which would have made him eminent as a 
blossoms and decays a rich but un-fwriter. 
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Persons who hold democratical opi- directors. Then, again, directors were 
nions> and who have been accustomed deposed by the legislative councils, 
to consider M. Dumont as one of their Elections were set aside by the execu- 
party, have been, surprised and morti- tive authority.. Ship-loads of writers 
fled to learn that he speaks with very and speakers were sent, without a legal* 
little respect of the Frenoh Revolution trial, to die of fever in Guiana. France, 
and of its authors. Some zealous in short, was in that state in which re- 
Tories have uiiturally expressed great volutions, effected by violence,* almast 
satisfaetioii at finding tneir doctrines, always leave a nation. The habit of 
in some respects, confirmed by the tes- obedience had been lost. The spell of 
timouy of an unwilling witness. The prescription had been broken. Those 
dale of the work, we think, explains associations on which, far more than 
every thing. If it had been written on any arguments about property and 
ten years earlier, or twenty years later, order, the authority of magistrate rests 
it would have been very different from had completely passed away. The 
what it is. It was written, neither power of the government co^iflisted 
during tic first excitement of the Revo- merely in the physical force which it 
lution, nor at that later period when could bring to its support. Moral 
the practical good produced bj*^ the force it had none. It was itself a go- 
Rrvolution had become manifest to the vernment sprung from a recent convul- 
most pr(‘judiced «)b8ervers ; but in sion. Its own fundamental maxim was, 
those wretched times when the enthu- that rebellion might be justifiable. Its 
siasm had abated, and the solid advan- own existence proved that rebellion 
tages were not yet fully seen. It was might be successful. The people had 
written in the year 1799, — «■ ^'car in been accustomed, during several years, 
which tlie most sanguine friend of to offer resistance to the constituted 
lihiTty might w'ell feel some misgivings authorities on the slightest provoca- 
as to the effects of what the ISational tion, and to see the constituted autlio- 
Assembly had done. The evils which rities yield to that resistance. The 
attend every great change had been whole political world was “without 
severely felt. The hoiicfit was still to form and void ’’—an incessant whirl 
come. The price- -a heavy price — had of hostile atoms, which, every moment, 
been paid. I’ho thing purcha.sed had formed some new coinhination. The 
not yet been delivered. Europe was only man who could fix the agitated 
swarming with French exile The dements of society in a stable form 
fleets and arniic'S of the second coali- was following a wild vision of glory 
tion were rictorious. Witliin Franco, and empire tlirough the Syrian deserts, 
the reign of terror was over; but the The time was not yet come, when 
roign of law had not commenced. There « ConniRion heard his voice ; and wiid 
had been, indeed, during three or four uproar 

years, a written Constitution, by which ” 

riglits were defined and chocks pro- when, out of the chaos into which the 
vidi'd. But these rights had been re- old society had been resolved, wore to 
pcatedly violated; and those checks rise a new dynasty, a new peerage, a 
had jiroved utterly iiieflicient. The new church, and a now code, 
laws liich had been framed to secure The dying w'ords of Madame Ro- 
the distinct authority of the executive land, “ On Liberty ! how many crimes 
magistrate's, and of thV legislative as- are committed in thy name ! ” were at 
^; 7 T^?emblies — the freedom of election — Ihe that time echoed by many of the most 
freedom of debate — the freedom of the upright ajtid benevolent of mankind, 
press — the personal freedom of citizens M. Guizot has, in one of his admirable 
— were a dead letter. The ordinary pamphlets, happily and justly described 
mode in which the Republic was go- M. Lain6 us “ an honest and liberal 
vernitd was by coups d'ttat. On one man, discouraged by the Revolution.” 
occasion, the legislative councils were ^ This description, at the time when M. 
pjiaced under military restraint by the ' Dumont’s Memoirs were written, would 
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hare applied to almost every honest 
and liberal man in Europe; and would, 
beyond all doubt, have applied to M. 
Dumont himself. To that fanatical 
worship of the all- wise and all-good 
pi-ople, which had been common a few 
^ ears before, had succeeded an uneasy 
Mispicion that the follies and vices of 
the people would frustrate all attempts 
to serve them. The wild and joyous 
exultation, with which tho meeting of 
tlu; States-Genoral and the fall of the 
Bastile had been hailed, had passed 
away. In its place was dejection, and 
a gloomy distrust of specious appear- 
ances. The philosophers and philan- 
thropists had reigned. And what had 
their reign produced ? Philosophy had 
brought with it mummeries as absurd 
as any wdiich had been practised by the 
most hupcr.''1itious zi^alot of the darkest 
age. Philantliropy had brought with 
it crimes as horril»h‘ as tho massacre 
of Saint Dartlioloinow. This w-as the 
emancipation of the human mind. 
Tliese were the fruits of the great vic- 
tory of reason over prejudice. I'Vance 
had ri'jeoted the faith of Pascal and 
Descartes as a nursery fable, that a 
courtezan might be Ikt idol, and a mad- 
man her ]irie.st. She had asserted Iut 
freedom against Louis, that she might 
bow down before Robespierre. Por a 
lime men thought that all the boasted 
wisdom of the eighttjcnth century was 
folly; and that those hopes of great 
political and social ameliorations which 
had been cherished by Voltaire and 
Condorcet were utterly delusive. 

Under the influence of tliese feelings, 
M. Dvimoiit has gone so far as to say 
that tho writings of Mr. Riirke on the 
French Revolution, though disfigured 
by exaggeration, and though contain- 
ing doctrines subversive of all public 
liberty, had been, on the whole, justi- 
fied by events, and had probably saved 
Europe from great disasters. That such 
a man as the friend and fellow-labourer 
of Mr. Bcntham should have eicprcssod 
such au opinion is a circumstance 
which well deserves the consideration 
of uncharitable politicians. These 
Memoirs have not convinced ns that 
the French Revolution was not a great 
blessing to mankind. But they have 


convinced us that very great indulgence 
is due to those who, while the Revolu- 
tion was actually taking place, regaixled 
it with uumixed aversjpn and horror. 
We can perceive where their error lay. 
We can perceive that the evil was tem- 
porary, and the good durable. But we 
cannot be sure that, if our lot had 
been cast in their times, we should not, 
like them, have been discouraged and 
disgusted — that we should not. like 
them, have seen, in that great victory 
of the French people, only insanity and 
crime. 

It is curious to observe how some men 
are applauded, and others reviled, for 
merely being what all their neighbours 
are, — for merely going passively down 
the stream of events, — for merely re- 
presenting the opinions and passions 
of a whole generation. Tlie friends of 
popular government ordinarily speak 
with extreme severity of Mr. Pitt, and 
with respect and tenderness of Mr. 
Canning. Yet the v/hole difference, 
we suspect, eonsistod merely in lliis, — 
that Mr. Pitt died in 1806, and Mr. 
Canning in 1827. During the years 
which were common to the public life 
of both, Mr. Canning was assuredly 
not a more liberal statesman than his 
patron. The truth is that Mr. Pitt 
began his political life at the end of 
the American War, when tho nation 
was suffering fi'om the effects of cor- 
ruption, He closed it in tlie midst of 
the calamities produced bj’ tho French 
Revolution, when the nation w'as still 
strongly impressed with the hoiTors of 
anarchy. He changed, undoubtedly. In 
hisyouth he had brought in reform bills. 
In liis manhood ho brought in gagging 
bills. But the change, tliough lament- 
able, was, in our opinion, perfi.'Ctly na- 
tural, and might have been perfectly 
honest. He changed with the great 
body of his countrymen. Mr. Canning, 
on the other hand, entered into public 
life when Europe was in dread of tho 
Jacobins. He closed his public life wdien 
Europe was suffering under the tyranny 
of the Holy Alliance. He, too, changed 
with the nation. As the crimes of the 
Jfftobins had turned the master into 
something verv like a Tory, tho events 
which followed the Congress of Vienna 
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turned tho pupil into something very 
like a Whig. 

So mueh are men the creatures of cir- 
cumstances. We see that> if M. Dumont 
had died in 'l799, he would have 
died, to use the new cant word, a decided 
“ Conservative.” If Mr. Pitt had lived 
in 1832, it is our firm belief that he 
would have been a decided Kefonner. 

Tlie judgment passed by M. Dumont 
in this work on the French Devolution 
must be taken with considerable allow- 
ances. It resembles a criticism on a 
play of which only the first act has 
been performed, or on a building from 
which the scaffolding has not yet been 
taken down. We have no doubt that, 
if tlu excellent author had revised 
these Memoirs thirty years after the 
time at which they wert? written, he 
would have scon reason to omit a few 
passages, and to add many qualifica- 
tions and explanations. 

He would not probably have boon 
inclined to retract the censures, just, 
though severe, which Ik* lias passed on 
the ignorance, the presumption, and the 
pedantry, of the National Assembly. 
But he would have admitted that, in 
spite of those faults, ])erhaps even by 
reason of those faults, that Assembly 
had conferred inestimable benefits on 
I mankind. It is clear that, among the 
French of tiiat day, iwlitical knowledge 
was absolutely in its infancy. It would 
indeed have been strange if it had at- 
tiiined maturity in the time of censors, 
of kttres~de~cachcty and of beds of jus- 
tice. The electors did not know how 
to elect. The representatives did not 
know how to deliberate. M. Dumont 
taught the constituent body of Mon- 
treuil how to perform their functions, 
and found them apt to learn. Ho after- 
wards tried, in concert with Mirabeau, 
to instruct the National Assembly in 
that admirable system of Parliamentary 
tictics which has beeli long established 
in the English House of Commons, and 
which has made the House of Oom- 
moDs, in spite of all the defects in its 
composition, the best and fairest debat- 
ing society in the world. But these ac- 
congplished legislators, though quitAis 
ignorant as the mob of Montrueik 
j^Ted mach less docile, and cried out 


that they did not want to go to school 
to the English. Their debates consisted 
of endless successions of trashy pam- 
phlets, all be^nning with something 
about the original compact of society, 
man in the hunting state, and other 
such foolery. They sometimes diversi- 
fied and enlivened these long readings 
by a little rioting. They bawled ; they 
hooted ; they shook their fists. They 
kept no order among themselves. They 
were insulted with impunity by the 
crowd which filled their galleries. They 
gave long and solemn considerations to 
trifles. They hurried through the most 
important resolutions with fearful ex- 
pedition. They wasted months in quib- 
bling about the words of that false and 
childish Declaration of Rights on which 
they professed to found their now con- 
stitution, and which was at irreconcil- 
able vtiriance with every elause of that 
constitution. They auiiihihited in a 
single night privileges, many of which 
partook of the nature of property, and 
ought therefore to have been most deli- 
cately handled.. 

They are called the Constituent 
Assembly. Never was a name less ap- 
propriate. They were not constituent, 
but the very reverse of constituent. 
They constituted nothing that stood or 
that deserved to last. They had not, 
and they could not possibly have, the. 
information or the habits of mind 
which are necessary for tlie framing of 
that most exquisite of all machines-' a 
government. The metaphysical cant 
with which they prefaced their consti- 
tution has long been the scoif of all 
parties. Their constitution itself, — that 
constitution which they described as 
absolutely perfect, and to which they 
predicted immortality, — disappeared in 
a few months, and left no trace behind 
it. They were great only in the work 
of destruction. 

The gloiy of the National Assembly 
is this, that they were in truth, what 
Mr. Burke called them in austere irony, 
the ablest architects of ruin that ever 
the world saw. They were utterly in- 
competent to perform any work which 
required a discriminating eye and a 
skilful hand. But the work which was 
then to be done was a work of devasta- 
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tion. They had to deal with abuses si 
horrible and so deeply rooted that the 
highest political wisdom could scarcely 
have produced greater good to mankin ' 
than was produced by their fierce and 
senseless temerity. Demolition is un 
doubtedly a vul^ task ; the highest 
glory of the statesman is to construct 
Dut there is a time for everything , — a 
time to set up, and a time to pull down. 
The talents of revolutionary leaders and 
those of the legislator have equally 
their use and their season. It is th<~ 
natural, the almost universal, law, tha 
the age of insurrections and proscrip- 
tions shall precede the age of good 
government, of temperate liberty, and 
liberal order. 

And how should it be otherwise ? It 
is not in swaddling-bands that we 
learn to walk. It is not in the dark 
that wo learn to distinguish colours. It 
is not under oppression that we learn 
how to use freedom. The ordinary so- 
phism by which misrule is defended is, 
when truly stated, this: — The people 
must continue in slavery, because slavery 
has generated in them all the vices of 
slaves. Because they are ignorant, they 
must remain undcT a power which has 
made and which keeps them ignorant. 
Because they have been made ferocious 
by misgovernment, they must bo mis- 
governed fur ever. If the system un- 
der which they live were so mild and 
liberal that under its operation they 
had become humane and enlightened, 
it would be safe to venture on a change. 
But, as this system has destroyed mo- 
rality, and prevented the development 
of the intellect, — as it has turned men, 
who might under different training 
have formed a virtuous and happy 
community, into savage and stupid wild 
beasts, — therefore it ought to last for 
ever. The English Revolution, it is 
said, was truly a glorious Revolution. 
Practical evils were redressed ; no ex- 
cesses were committed; no sweeping 
confiscations took place ; the authority 
of the laws was scarcely for a moment 
suspended ; the fullest and finest dis- 
cussion was tolerated in Parliament; 
the nation showed, by the calm and 
temperate manner in which it asserted 
its hberty, that it was fit to enjoy li- ^ 


berty. The French Revolution was, on 
the other hand, the most horrible event 
recorded in history, — all madness and 
wickedness, — absurdity in theory, and 
atrocity in prrxjtiee. What folly and 
injustice in the revolutionary laws! 
What grotesque affectation in the revo- 
lutionary ceremonies ! What fanatic- 
ism ! What licentiousness ! What 
cruelty ! Anacharsis Clootz and Marat, 
— feasts of the Supreme Being, and 
marriages of the Loire — tn‘es of liberty, 
and heads dancing on pikes— tlic wliole 
forms a kind of inferiuil farce, made up 
of everything ridiculous, and every- 
thing frightful. This it is to give free- 
dom to those who have neither wisdom 
nor virtue. 

It is not only by bad men interested 
in the defence of abuses that arguments 
like these have been urged against all 
schemes of political iipprovement. 
Some of the highest and purest oi 
human beings conceived such scorn 
and aversion for the follies and crimes 
of the J^’rench Revolution that they re- 
jinted, in tlie moment of triumph, 
those liberal opinions to which they 
had clung in defiance of persecution. 
And, if we inquire why it was that 
they began to doubt whether liberty 
were a blessing, we shall find that it 
was only because events had proved, 
’n tbo dearest manner, that liberty 
s the parent of virtue and of order. 
They ceased to abhor tyranny merely 
because it had been signidly shown 
tliat the eficct of tyranny on the hearts 
and understandings of men is more de- 
moralising and inor(' stupifying than 
had ever been imagined by the most 
zealous friend of popular rights. Tho 
ruth is, that a stronger argument 
against the old monarchy cf France 
may he drawn from the noyade^ and 
he fusillades than from the Bostilo 
ind the Parc-aux-cerfs. We believe it 
X) be a rule wittibut an exception, that 
he violence of a revolution corresponds ^ 
:o the degree of misgovernment which 
las produced that revolution. Why 
was the French Revolution so bloody 
and destructive? Why was our revo- 
ution of 1641 comparatively mild? 
JVhy was our revolution of 1688 milder 
(till? Why was the American Revo- . 
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lution, considered as an internal move- 
ment, the mildest of all ? There is an 
obvious and complete solution of the 
problem. Tlie^ English under Jamee 
the First and Charles* the First wert 
less oppressed than the French und(ir 
IjOuis the Fifteenth and Louis the Six- 
teenth. The English were less oppressed 
after the Restoration than before tin 
great Rebellion. And America undei 
(rcorgo the Thirfl was leas oppressed 
tlian England under the Stuarts. Tin 
re-action was exactly proportioned to 
the pressure, — ^the vengeance to the 
provocation. 

When Mr. Burke was reminded in 
his lator years of the zeal which he had 
displayed in the cause of the Ameri- 
cans, he vindicated himself from the 
charge of inconsistency, by contrasting 
the wisdom and moderation of the 
Colonial insurgents of 3 776 with the 
fanaticism and wickedness of tin 
Jacobins of 1792. He was in fact 
bringing an a fortiori against 

bimself. The circumstances on which 
ho rested his vindication fully proved 
that the old government of France 
stood in far more need of a complete 
change than the old government of 
America. The difr<*rencc between Wash- 
ington and Robespierre,— the differ- 
ence between Franklin and Barere, — 
the difference between the destruction 
of a few barrels of tea and the confts- 
Ciition of thousands of square miles, — 
the difference between the tarring and 
feathering of a tax-gatherer and the 
massacres of September. — measure the 
difference between the government of 
America under the rule of £)ngland and 
the govoniment of France under the 
rule of the Bourbons. 

Ixaiis the Sixteenth made great vo- 
luntary concessions to his people ; and 
they sent him to the scaffold. Charles 
the Tenth violated the fundamental 
laws of the state, l!>stablished a de- 
/spotism, and butchered his subjects for 
not submitting quietly to that de- 
spotism. He failed in his wicked at- 
tempt He was at the mercy of those 
whom he had injured. The pavements 
of Paris were still heaped up in harri- 
vades ; — ^the hospitals were still full yf 
the wou|tded ; — the dead were still un- 


buried;— a thousand families were in 
mourning; — a hundred thousand citi- 
zens were in arms. The crime was 
recent ; — the life of the criminal was 
in the hands of the sufferers; — and 
they touched not one hair of his head. 
In the first revolution, victims were 
sent to death by scores for the most 
trifling acts proved by the lowest testi- 
mony, before the most partial tribunals. 
After the second revolution, those min- 
isters who had signed tlie ordinances, 
those ministers, whose guilt, as it was 
of the foulest kind, was proved by tlie 
clearest evidence, — were punished only 
with imprisonment. In the first revo- 
lution, property was attacked. In tlie 
second, it was held sacred. Both revo- 
lutions, it is true, left the public mind 
of France in an unsettled state. Both 
revolutions were followed by insurrec- 
tionary mo vein cuts. But, after the 
first revolution, the insurgents were 
almost always stronger than the law ; 
and, since the second revolution, the 
law has invariably been found stronger 
than the insurgents. There is, indeed, 
much in the present state of France 
which may well excite the uneasiness 
of those who desire to see her free, 
happy, powerful, and seeiire. Yet, if 
we compare the present state of Franco 
with the state in which slie was forty 
years ago, how vast a change for the 
better has taken place! How little 
effect, for example, during the first 
revolution, would the sentence of a 
judicial body have produced on an 
armed and victorious party ! If, after 
the 10th of August, or after the pro- 
scription of the Gironde, or after the 
9th of Thermidor, or after the carnage 
of Vend^miaire, or after the arrests of 
Fructidor, any tribunal had decided 
against the conquerors in favour of the 
Conquered, with what contempt, with 
what derision, would its award have 
been received! The judges would have 
lost their heads, or w-ould have been 
sent to die in some unwholesome colony. 
The fate of the victim whom they had 
•ndeavoured to save would only have 
been made darker and more hopeless 
by their interference. We have lately 
seen a signal proof thi^t, in France, the 
^aw is now stronger than tlie sword. 
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We have seen a government, in the curious and interesting matter for re- 
very moment of triumph and revenge, flection. If we look at the magnitude 
submitting itself to the authority of a of the reform, it may well be called a 
court of law. A just and independent revolution. If we look at the means 
sentence has been pronounced — a sen- by which it.jhas befn effected, it is 
tence worthy of the ancient renown of merely an act of Parliament, regularly 
that magistracy to which belong the brought in, read, committed, and passed, 
noblest recollections of French histojy In the whole history of England, there 
— which, in an age of jicrseciitors, pro- is no prouder circumstance than this, — 
duced L’Hopital,— which, in an age that a change, which could not. in any 
of courtiers, produced D'Aguesseau, — other age, or in any other countiy, 
which, in an age of wickedness and mad- have been effected without physical 
ness, exhibited to mankind a pattern violence, should here have been eftceted 
of every virtue in the life and in the by the force of reason, and under the 
death of Malesherbes. The respectful forms of law. The work of three ciril 
manner in which that sentence has wars has been aceomplished by three 
been received is alone sufficient to sessions of Parliament. An ancient 
show how w’idely the French of thit and deeply rooted system of abuses 
generation differ from their fathers, has been fiercely attacked and stub- 
And how is the difference to be ex- bornly defended. It has fallen ; and 
plained ? The race, the soil, the cli- not one swonl has been drawn ; not 
miit(', an' the same. If those dull, one estate has been confiscated ; not one 
honest Englishmen, who explain the family has been forced to emigrate, 
events of 1793 and 1794 by saying The bank has kept its credit. The 
tnat the French are naturally frivolous funds have kept their price. Every 
and cruel, were in the right, why is man has gone forth to his work and to 
the guillotine now standing idle? Not his labour till the evening. During 
surely for want of Carlista, of aristo- the fiercest excitement of the contest, 
crats, of people guilty of iucivism, of — during the first fortnight of that 
people suspected of being suspicious ‘inmortal May, — there was not one 
characters. Is not the true explanation moment at which any sanguinary act 
tliis, tliat the Frenchman of 1832 has committed on the person of any of the 
been far better governed than the most unpopular men in England would 
Frenchman of 1789, — that his soul has not have filled the country with horror 
never been galled by the oppressive and indignation, 
privileges of a separate caste,— that he And, now that the victory is won, 
has been in some degree accustomed to has it been abused ? An immense mtiss 
discuss political questions, and to per- of power has been transferred from 
form political functions, — that he has an oligarchy to the nation. Are the 
lived for seventeen or eighteen years members of the vanquished oligarchy 
under institutions which, however de- nsecure? Does the nation seem dis- 
fective, have yet been far superior to posed to play the tyrant? Are not 
any institutions that had before existed hose who, in any other state of society, 
in France ? vould have been visited with the se- 

As the second French Revolution rerest vengeance of the triumphant 
has been far milder than the first, so party, — would have been pining in 
that great change which has just been dungeons, or flying to foreign countries, 
effected in England has been milder — still enjoying* their possessions and 
even than the second French Revolu- rheir honours, still taking part as freelyu^, 
tion, — milder than any revolution re- os ever in public affairs ? Two years * 
corded in history. Some orators have ago they were dominant. They are 
described the reform of the House of aow vanquished. Yet the whole people 
Commons as a revolution. Others have would regard with horror any man who 
denied the propriety of the term. The should dare to propose any vindictive 
question, though in seeming merely aj measure. So common is this feeling, — 
question of definition, suggests much so much is it a matter of course among 
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118 ,— that many of our readers will 
scarcely understand what we see to ad< 
mire in it. 

To what are wo to attribute the un- 
paralleled mudofation ^nd humanity 
which the English people have dis- 
played at this great conjuncture ? The 
answer is plain. This moderation, this 
humanity, are the fruits of a hundred 
and liffy years of liberty. During 
many generations we have had legisla- 
tive assemblies which, however defec- 
tive their constitution might he, have 
always contained many members chosen 
by the people, and many others eager 
to obtain the approbation of the people; 
— assemblies in which perfect freedom 
of debate was allowed; — assemblies 
in which the smallest minority bad 
a fair hearing; — assemblies in which 
abuses, even when they were not re- 
dressei wore at least exposed. For 
many generations we have had the 
trial by jury, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the freedom of the press, the right of 
meeting to discuss public affairs, the 
right of petitioning the legislature. 
A vast portion of the population has 
long been accustomed to the exercise 
of political functions, and has been 
thoroughly seasoned to political excite- 
ment. In most other countries there 
is no middle course between absolute 
submission and open rebellion. In 
England there has always been for 
centuries a constitutional opposition. 
Thus our institutions hod been so good 
that they had educated us into a capa- 
city for better institutions. There is 
not a large town in the kingdom which 
does not contain better materials for a 
legislature than’ all France could fur- 
nish in 1789. There is not a spouting- 
club at any pot-house in London in 
which the rules of debate are not better 
understood, and more strictly observed, 
than in the Constituent Assembly, 
Them is scarcely a Political Union 
which could not frame in half an hour 
a declaration of rights superior to that 
which occupied the collective wisdom 
of Ranee for st‘veral months. 

Jt would be impossible even to glance 
at ^1 -^e causes of the French Be- 
Toratioh Tfithin the limits to which we 
liput con^lie ourselves. One thing fj 

. f ^ 


clear. The government, the aristocracy, 
and the church, were rewarded after 
their works. They reaped that which 
they had sown. They found the nation 
such as they had made it That the 
people had become possessed of irre- 
sistible power before they bad attained 
the slightest knowledge of the art of 
government — that practical questions 
of vast moment were left to be solved by 
men to whom politics had been only 
matter of theory — that a legislature 
was composed of persons who were 
scarcely fit to compose a debating so- 
ciety — that the whole nation was ready 
to lend an ear to any flatterer who ap- 
pealed to its cupidity, to its fears, or to 
:t8 thirst for vengeance — all this was the 
effect of misrule, obstinately continued 
in defiance of solemn warnings, and of 
the visible signs of an approaching re- 
tribution. 

Even while the monarchy seemed to 
be in its highest and most palmy state, 
the causes of that great destruction bad 
already begun to operate. They may 
be distinctly traced even under the 
reign of Louis the I'ourteenth. That 
reign is the time to which the Ultra- 
Royalists refer as the Golden Age of 
France. It was in truth om* of those 
periods which shine with an unnaturul 
and delusive splendour, and which are 
rapidly followed by gloom and decay. 

Concerning Louis the Fourteenth 
himself, the world seems at last to have 
formed a correct judgment. He was 
not a great general; he was* not a 
great statesman; but he was, in one 
sense of the words, q great king. Never 
was there so consummate a master of 
what our James the First would have 
called king-craft, — of all those arts 
which most advantageously display the 
merits of a prince, and most completely 
hide his defects. Though his internal 
administration was bad,— though the 
militaiy triumphs which gave splen- 
dour to the early part of his reign were 
not achieved by himself, — though his 
later yeXta were crowded with defeats 
and humiliations, — though he was so 
ignorant that he scarcely understood 
the Latin of his mass-book, — though 
he feU under the control oi a cunning 
Jesuit and of a more cunning old woman, 
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— lie succeeded in passing himself off oi 
his people as a being above humanity 
And this is tlie more extraordinary, b< 
cause he did not seclude himself fron 
the public ga7.e like those Oriental des 
pots whose faces are never seen, an 
whose very names it is a crime to pro- 
nounce lightly. It has been said thai 
no man is a hero to his valet and al 
the world saw as much of Louis th 
Fourteenth as his vah t could see. Five 
hundred people a.ssemblcd to see hinr 
shave and put on his breeches in th( 
morning. He then kneeled down at th< 
side of his bed, and said his prayer 
while the whole assembly awaited tin 
end ill solemn silence — the ecclesiastics 
on their knees, and the laymen wit! 
tlieir hats before tlieir faces. He walked 
about liis gawlens witli a train of two 
hundred courtiers at his heels. All Ver- 
sailles came to see him dine and sup. 
He was put to be<l at night in the midst 
of 11 crowd as great as that which had 
met to s('e him rise in the morning. 
He took his very (‘nu'tics in state, and 
vomited iriajestically in the presence of 
all the grandts and pdites entrees. Yet, 
though he constantly exposed himself to 
the public gaze in situations in which 
it is scarcely possible for any man to 
preser^'o much personal dignity, he to 
the last impressed those who surrounded 
him with the deepest awe an^ reverence. 
The illusion which he produced on his 
worshippers can be compared only to 
those illusions to which lovers are pro- 
verbially subject during the season of 
courtship. It was an illusion which 
affected even the senses. The contem- 
poraries of Louis tliought them tall. 
Voltaire, who might iiave seen him, 
and who had livc’d with some of the 
most distinguished members of his 
court, speaks repeatedly of his majestic 
stature. Yet it is as certain as any 
fact can be, that he was rather below 
than above the middle size. He had, 
it spem.s, a way of holding himself, a 
way of walking, a way of swelling his 
chest and rearing his head, wliieh 
deceived the eyes of tlic multitude. 
Eighty years after his death, the royal 
cemetery was violated by the revolu- 
tionists; his coffin wiis opened; his 
body was dragged out ; and it appeared , 


that the prince, whoso raaicstic figuro 
had been so long and loudly extolled, 
was ill truth a little man.* That fino 
expression of Juvenai is singularly 
applicable, botli in its literal and in 
its raetaplioricdl sense, to Louis the 
Fourteenth : 

“ Mors eol.i fatotiir 
Quontula sint liominuui corpubcula.” 

His person and his goveniment have 
had the same fate. He luid the art of 
making both a^ear grand and august, 
in spite of the clearest evidence that 
both were below the ordinary standard. 
Death and time have exposed both the 
deceptions. Tho body of tho great 
king has been mea.sured more justly 
than it was measuivd by tho courtiers 
who were afraid to look above his shoe- 
tie. His public cliaracter has been 
scrutinized by men free from the hopes 
and fears of Boilcau and Moli6re. In 
tho grave, the most majestic of princes 
is only five feet eight. In history", tho 
hero and the politician dwindles into a 
vain and fecblo tyrant, -the slave of 
priests and women, — little in war,— 
ittle in government, — litth* in every- 
hing but the art of simulating great- 
ness. 

He left to his infant suecc.ssor a 
famished and miserable pc'ople, a 
jcaten and humbled army, provinces 
urned into deserts by niisgovoniment 
and persecution, faetionc dividing the 
court, a .schism raging in the churcli, 
n immense delit, an (mpty trea.sury, 
immeasurable palaces, an innumerablo 
Lousehold, inestimable jewels and fiir- 
liture. All the .sap and nutriment of 
he state seemi'd to have been drawn 

feed one bloated and unwholesome 

Tc.scencn. The nation was withered, 
rho court was morbidly flourishing. 
Vet it does not appear that the asso- 
iations which attached the people to 
he monarchy liadTlo.st strength during 
is reign. Ho had neglected or sacri- 

* Even M. de Ctiatcaubriand, to whom wo 
bonld have thought all the Bourlwns would 
ave f«emcd at least E.ixfe(‘t high, orlmiis this 
‘act. “ C’est uiio erreur,” ssiys he in his Ktrango 
nemoirs of thcDukeof llcri’i, “ decroiit* yue 
..ouis XIY. Ctoit d’uiic haute stature. Une 
:|iiras5C qui rious reste de lui, et les exhuma- 
lons de St. Denys, n’ont laissG siu^ce point 
ucun doute.” * 
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ficed their dearest interests ; but he had thing idmost incredible, that the Duke 
struck their imaginatioiiB. The very of Buigundy declared it to be his opt- 
things which ought to ha?e made him nion that kings existed for the good of 
most unpopnlu'i, — th^, pr^igies of the people, and not the people for the 
luxury and magnificence with which g(^ of kings. Saint Simon is delighted 
Ms person was surroun&ed, while, he- with the benevolence of this saying ; 
yoiid the inclosure of his parks, nothing but startled by its novelty and terrified 
was to ]>c seen but starvation and des- by its boldness. Indeed he distinctly 
pair, — scorned to increase the respect- says that it was not safe to repeat the 
ful atfachraent which his subjects felt sentiment in the court of Louis. Saint 
for him. That governments exist only Simon was, of all the meml)ors of that 
for the good of the people, appears to court, the least courtly. He was as 
be the most obvious and sii^c of all nearly an oppositionist as any man of 
truths. Yet history proves that it is his time. His disposition was proud, 
one of the most recondite. We can bitter, and cynical. In religion ho was 
scarcely wonder that it should bo so a Jansenist; in politics, a less lioarty 
seldom present to Iho minds of rulers, royalist than most of his neighbours, 
when wti see how slowly, and through llis opinions and his temper had pre- 
how much sufifering, nations arrive at served him from the illusions which 
the know'ledge of it. the demeanour of Louis produced on 

There was indeed one Frenchman others. He neither loved nor respected 
who had discovered those principles the king. Yet evtm this man, — one of 
which it now seems impossible to miss, the most liberal men in France, — ^was 
— ^that the many are not made for the struck dumb with astonishment at 
use of one, — that the truly good go- hearing the fundamental axiom of all 
vomment is not tlmt which concentrates government propounded, — an axiom 
magnificence in a court, but that which which, in our time, nobody in England 
diftiises happiness among a people, — or France would dispute,— -which the 
that a king who gains victoiy after stoutest Tory takes for granted as much 
victory, and add.s province to province, as the fiercest Badical, and concerning 
may destu’ve, not the admiration, but which the Carlist would agree with the 
the abhorr(*nce and contempt of man- most republican deputy of the “ex- 
kind. Those were the doctrines which tremo left.” No person will do justice 
F^nelon taught. Considered as on epic to F6uelon^ who does not constantly 
poem, Tclemachus can scarcely be placed keep in mind that Tolemachus w»is 
above Glover’s I^onidas or Wilkie’s written in an age and nation in which 
Epigoniad. Considered as a treatise bold and independent thinkers stared 
on politics and morals, it abounds with to hear that tw'enty millions of human 
errors of detail ; and the truths which beings did not exist for the gratification 
it inculcates scorn trite to a modem of one. That work is commonly con- 
reader. But, if wo compare the spirit sidered as a school-book, very fit for 
in which it is written with tho spirit children, beeauso its style is easy and 
which pervades the rest of the French its morality blameless, but unworthy of 
litemUuv of that age, we shall perceive the attention of statesmen and philoso- 
that, tliotigli in appearance trite, it was phers. We can distinguish in it, if we 
in tnil Yi one (jf the most original works are not greatly mistaken, the first faint 
that Jiave^ ever appeiMud. Tho funda- dawn of a long and splendid day of 
.Aieutarprlnciplcs of F^nHon’s political intellectual light, — the dim promise of 
morality, the tests by which he judged a great deliverance, — tins undeveloped 
of institutions and of men, were abso- germ of* the charter and of tJie code, 
lutely new to his countrymen. He bad What mighty interests were staked 
taught them indeed, with the happiest on the life of the Duke of Burgundy! 
^pet, to his royal pupil. But how and how different an aspect might the 
incomprehensible they were to most history of France have borne il he^had 
people, learn ftom Saint Simon, att^iiued the age of his grandfather or 
That writer tells us, as a of his son ; — ^if he had been permitted 
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to show how mueh oould be done had now to see tyranny naked. That 
humanity by the highest -virtue in the foul Duessa was stripped of her gor- 
highcst fortune! There is scarcely geous ornaments. She had always 
iiuytliing in history more remarkable been hideous ; but a strange enchaut- 
tlian the descriptions which remain to ment hod mad^ her seem fair and glo- 
us of that extraordinaay man. The rions in tlie of her willing slaves, 
fierce and impetuous temper which he The spell was now broken ; tho defor- 
sliowed in ejuiy youth, — ^the complete mity was made manifest; and the lovers, 
change which a judicious education lately so happy and so proud, turned 
produced in his character, — ^his fervid away loathing and horror-struck, 
piety, — his large benevolence, — the First came the llegency. The strict- 

strictness with which he judged him- ness with which Louis had, towards 
si lf, — the liberality with which he the close of his life, exacted from those 
judged others, — the fortitude with around him an outward attcutioii to 
which alone, in the whole coui*t, he religious duties, produced an effect 
stood np against the commands of similar to that which the rigour of tho 
Louis, when a religious scruple was Puritans had {iroduced in England. It 
concerned, — the charity with which was the boast of Madame do Maiutenon, 
alone, in the whole court, he defended in the time of her greatness, that devo- 
fhe profligate Orleans against calumni- l ion had become the fashion. A fashiem 
ators, — his great proj<^te for the good indeed it was; and, like a fashion, it 
of the people, — his activity in business, passed away. The austerity of tho 
— his tasto for letters, — his strong do- tyrant’s old age had injured the inora- 
mestic attachments, — even the uiigrace- lity of the higher orders more tlian 
fill person and the shy and awkward even the licentiousness of his youth* 
manner which concealed from the eyes Js’ot only had ho not reformed their 
of the sneering courtiers of his grand- a ices, but, by forcing them to be hypo- 
f.ithop so many rare endowments, — criles, he hiid shaken their belief in 
make his character the most interesting virtue. They had found it so easy to 
that is to be found in the annals of his jierfonn the grimace of piety, that it was 
house. He had ];esolyed, if he came to natural for them to considesr all piety 
the throne, to disperse that ostentatious .'is grimace. The times were changed 
court, which w^as supported at an ex- Pensions, regiments, and abbeys, were 
pense ruinous to the nation, — to pro- no longer to bo obtained by regular 
serve peace, — to correct tho abuses confession and severe penana;; and 
which were found in evciy part of the the obsequious courtiers, who had kept 
.sy stem of revonue, — ^to abolish or mo- Lent like monks of La Trappo, and who 
dify oppressive privileges, — to reform had turned up the whites of their eyes at 
the administration of justice, — to re- the edifying parts of sermons preach<id 
vivo the institution of the States- before the king, aspii'ed to tJie title of 
Goneriil. If he had ruled over France rouk as ardently as they Lad aspired to 
during forty or fifty years, that great that of devfjt; and went, during Passion 
movement of the human mind, which Week, to the revels of the JVlais Itoyal 
no government could have arrested, as readily as they had formcTly repaired 
which bad government only rendered to the sermons of Massillon, 
more violent, would, we are inclined to The Eegent was in many respects the 

think, have been conducted, by peace- fac-simile of our J^harles the Second, 
able means, to a happy termination. Like Charles, he was a good-natured 
Disease and sorrow removed from man, utterly destitute of sensibility. ^ 
the world that wisdom and yfrlue of Like Charles, he had good natural 
Avhich it was not worthy. During two talents, which a deplorable indolence 
generations France was ruled by men rendered useless to tho state. Like 
who, -^ith all the vices of Louis the Charles, he thought all men corrupted 
Foi^centh, had none of the art by and interested, and yet did not disdtke 
whicli that magnificent prince passed tSem for l>eing so. His opinion of 
oft his vices for -virtues. The ficoxde human uaturo -was Gulliver’s f but he 
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did not regard human nature with' 
Gulliver’s horror. He thought that he 
and his fellow-creatures were Yahoos ; 
and he thought ®a Yahcw a very agree- 
able kind of animal. No princes were 
ever more social than GhSrles and Philip 
of Orleans: yet no princes ever had 
less capacity for friendship. The tem- 
pers of thes(< clover cynics were so easy, 
and their minds so languid, that habit 
8ii{)plied in them Uie place of affection, 
and made them the tools of people for 
whom they cared not one straw. In 
love, both were more sensualists with- 
out delicacy or tenderness. In politics, 
both w T(s utterly careless of faith and 
of national honour. Charles shut up 
the Exciiequcr. Philip patronised the 
System. The councils of Charles were 
sway(jd by the gold of llarillon; the 
councils of Philip by the gold of Wal- 
pole. Charles for private objects made 
war on Holland, the natural ally of 
England. Philip for private objects 
made war on tiie Spanish branch of 
the house of Houj’bon, the natural silly, 
index'd the creature, of France. Even 
in trifling cu’cumstaiices the parallel 
might ho carried on. Both thc'se princes 
were fond of experimental philosophy, 
andpsissed in the laboratory much time 
which would liave been more advan- 
tageously passed at the council-table. 
Both were more strongly attached to 
their female relatives than to any other 
human being ; and in both cases it 
was suspected that this attachment was 
not perfectly innocent. In personal 
courage, and in all the virtues which 
are ooimectcd with personal courage, 
the itegent was indisputably superior 
to Charles. Indeed Charles but nar- 
rowly escaped the stain of cowardice. 
Philip was eminently brave, and, like 
most brave men, was generally open 
and sincere. Charles added dissimula- 
tion to his other vices. 

Tho administration of the Kegent 
was scarcely less pernicious, and infi- 
nitely more scandalous, than that of tho 
deceased monarch. It was by magnifi- 
cent public works, and by wars con- 
di^ptcd on a gigantic seah', that Louis 
had brought distress on his people. 
The B^eait aggravated that distr4s 
hy of which a lame duck on 


the stock-exchange would have been 
ashamed. France, even while suffer- 
ing imder the most severe calamities, 
had reverenced tho conqueror. She 
despised the swindler. 

when Orleans and the wretched 
Dubois had disappeared, the power 
passed to the Duke of Bourbon; a 
prince degraded in the public eye by 
tho infamously lucrative part which he 
had taken in the juggles of the System, 
and by the humility with which ho 
bore the caprices of a loose and impe- 
rious woman. It seemed to be decreed 
that every branch of the royal family 
should successively incur the abhor- 
rence and contempt of the nation. 

Between the fall of tho Duke of 
Bourbon and the death of Fleury, a 
few years of frugal and moderate go- 
vernment intervened. Then recom- 
menced tho downward progress of tho 
monarchy. Profligacy in tlie court, 
extravagance in the finances, schism 
in the church, faction in the Parlia- 
ments, unjust war tt^rminated by igno- 
minious peace, — all that indicates and 
all that produces the ruin of great em- 
pires, make up the history of that 
miserable period. Abroad, tho Frencli 
were beaten and humbled everywhere, 
by land and by sea, on the Elbe and 
on the Rhine, in Asia and in America. 
At home, they were turned over from 
vizier to vizier, and from sultana to 
sultana, till they had reached that point 
beneath which there w'as no lower abyss 
of infamy, — till the yoke of Maupeou 
had made them pine for Choiseul, — till 
Madame du Band had taught them to 
regrfit Madame dc Pompadour. 

But, unpopular as the monarchy had 
become, the aristocracy was more un- 
popular stiU ; and not without reason. 
The tyranny of an individual is far 
more supportable than the tyranny of 
a caste. The old privileges were gall- 
ing and hateful to the new wealth and 
the now knowledge. Everything indi- 
cated tfie approach of no common revo- 
lution, — of a revolution destined to 
change, not merely the form of govern- 
ment, but the distribution of property 
and the whole social system, — of a’seevo- 
lution the effects of which were to be 
felt at every fireside in France* — of 
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a new Jaquerie, in which the Tictorj Our constitution has \iever been so fur 
was to remain with Jaqiies honhomme. behind the age as to liave become an 
In the van of the movement were tl object of aVeraioii to the people. The 
moneyed men and the men of lett<*rs, — English revolutions have therefore been 
the wounded pride of wealth, and tlu undertaken for the pui^ose of defend- 
woiindcd pride of intellect. An im ing, correctifig, and restoriug. — never 
mense multitude, mado ignorant and for the imn* purpose of destroying, 
cruel by oppression, was raging in th Our eountrymen have always, even in 
rear. times of the greatest excitement, spoken 

Wegreatly doubt whether any course reverently of the form of government 
which could have boon pursued by under which they lived, and attacked 
Louis the Sixteenth could have avertin' only what they regarded as its eonnip- 
ii great convulsion. But we are sure tions. lu the very act of innovating 
that, if there was sueli a course, it was th(‘y have constantly appealed to an- 
the course reconim(‘ndod by M. Turgot cieiit prescription ; they have seldom 
The church and tin' aristocracy, W'itl looked abroad for models : they have 
that blindness to danger, that incapa- seldom troubled tliemsidvos with Uto- 
city of believing that anything can be pian theories; they him* not been 
except what Juis been, which the long anxious to prove that liberty is a natu- 
possession of power seldom fails to g( - ral right of men ; they have been con- 
nerate, mocked at tlio counsel W'liich tent to regard it as the lawful birth- 
might liave saved them. They would right of Englislimen. Their social 
not have reform ; and they had revolu- contract is no fiction. It is still extant 
tion. They would not pay a small coi on the original parehmrmt, sr‘aled with 
tributionin place of the odious corv6es ; wax which was affixed at Kunnymede, 
and they lived to see their castles d and attested hy the lordly names of tho 
inolislied, and tln-ir lands sold to stran- Marischals and h'ltzherberts. No gene- 
gers They would not endure Turgot ; ral arguments about the original equa- 
and they were forcwl to endure Kobe- lity of men, no fine stories out of 
spiorre. J*]utarch and Cornelius Nepos, have 

Then the milers of Franco, ns if -ver aftected them so much as their 
smitten with judicial blindness, plunged own familiar words, — Mag«r Charta, 
headlong into the American war. They —Habeas Corpus, — Trial IJi Jury, — 
thus committed at onco t>vo great Bill of Eights. This pjirt of our 
errors. They encouraged the spirit of national character has undoubtedly its 
revolution. They augmented at the disadvantages. An Englishman Loo 
same lime tlio^e public Inirdens, the tften reasons on politics in tho spirit 
pressure of which is generally the im- rather of a lawyer than of a philoso- 
nictliate cause of revolutions. The nher. There is too often something 
event of the war carried to the height larrow, something exclusive, something 
the enthusiasm of speculative demo- Jewish, if we may use the word, in his 
crats. The finnncial difficulties pro- love of freedom. He is disposed to 
duced by th(i wjir carried to the height consider popular rights as the special 
tho discontent of that larger body of 'lorilage of the chosen race to which 
people who cared little about theories, he belongs. He is inclined rather to 
and much about taxes. repel than to encourage the alien pro- 

The meeting of the States-Gencral lolyte who aspires to a share of his 
■was the signal for the explosion of aU irivileges. Very different was the 
the hoarded passions of a centu^)^ In ipirit of thi- Constituent AssemblJ^^- 
that assembly, there were undoubtedly They had none of our narrowness ; but 
very able men. But they had no prac- hey had none of our practical skill in 
tical knowledge of the art of govern- he management of affiiirs. They did 
^nt. All the great English revolu- lOt understand how to regulate the 
ms have been conducted by practicaU 'rder of their own debates ; anJ they 
statesmen. The French Bevolutioi^ thought themselves able to legislate for 
conducted by mere speculators, he whole world. AU the post was loath- 
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some to them. All their agreeable their opinions concerning it from men 
associations were connected with tl who had no more experience of it than 
future. Hopes were to them all that themselves, and whose imaginations, 
recollections arc ‘ to us. , In the insti- inflamed by mystery and privation, 
tutions of their country they found no- exaggerated the unknown enjoyment ; 
thing to love or to admire. As far — from men who raved about patriot- 
back as they could look, they saw only ism without having ever had a country, 
the tymiiny of one class and the degra- and eulogised tyrannicide while croueli- 
dation of another, — ^Frank and Gaul, ing before tyrants. The maxim which 
kniglit and villein, gentleman and ro- the French legislators learned in tliis 
tuner. They hated the monarchy, the school was, that political liberty is an 
church, the nobility. . They cart d no- end, and not a means ; that it is not 
thing for the States or the Parliament, inendy valuable as the great safeguard 
It was long the fashion to ascribe all of order, of property, and of morality, 
the foUios which they committed to but tliat it is in itself a high and ex- 
tlie writings of the philosophers. Wo quisite hsip])iness to which order, pro- 
believe that it was misrule, and notliing perty, and morality ought without one 
but misrule, that put the sting into seniple to be sacrificed. The lessons 
those writings. It is Bot true that the which may bo learned from .ancient 
French abandoned experience for theo- history arc indeed most useful and im- 
ries. They took up with theories be- jwrtant ; but they were not lik(dy to 
cause they had no experience of good bo lf‘{irncd by men who, in all tJieir 
government. It was because they had rhapsodies about tho Athcmian <lcmo- 
no cliarter that they ranted about the cracy, seemed utterly to forget that in 
original contract. As soon as tolcmble that democracy there wort' ten slaves 
institutions were given to them, they to one citwtm ; and who constantly dc- 
began to look to those institutions. In jorated their invectives against the 
1830 their rallying cry wjis Vive la aristocrats with paneg}"rics on Ifrutus 
Chartc, In 17H9 they had nothing nd (lato, — two aristocrats, fiercer, 
but theories round which to rally, prouder, and more exclusive, than any 
They had seen social di.stinctions only that emigrated with ttho Count of 
in a bad form; and it was tharefore Artois. 

natural that tJiey should be deluded by We have never mot with so vivid 
sophisms about the equality of men. and interesting a picture of the Na- 
They had experienced so mucli evil tioiial Assembly ns that which M. 
fr’om the sovereignty of kings that they Dumont has set before us. His Mira- 
might be excused for lending a ready beau, in particular, is incomparable, 
ear to those who preached, in an exag- All the former Miraheaus were daubs 
gerated form, the doctrine of the sove- in comparison. Some were mer(*ly 
reignty of the people. pjiintcd from the imiigination — others 

Tho English, content with their own were gross caricatures : tliis is the very 
national recollections and names, have individual, neither god nor demon, but 
never sought for models in the institu- a man — a Frenchman, — a Frenchman 
tiona of Greece or Rome. Tho French, of tho eighteenth centui^, with great 
haying nothing in their own histpiy to talents, with strong passion.s depraved 
which tliey could look back with plea- by bad education, surrounded by temp- 
supc, had TMourse to tiiehistoiy of the tations of every kind, — made desperate 
Meat ancient commonw'calths : they at one time by disgrace, and then .^gain 
liew their notions of those common- , intoxicated by fame. All his opposite 
wealths, not from contemporary writurs, and seeiningly inconsistent qualities 
but f5pom romances ''STitten by pedantic are in this representation so blended 
moralists long after tho extinction of together as to nmko up a harmonious 
pubHe liberty. They neglected Tliucy- and natural whole. Till now, MirabtMU 
mde£ for Plutarch. ^ Blind themselves, was to us, and, we believe, to meet 
they took blind guides. They had nof readers of history, not a man, but \ 
of freedom ; and they took string of antitheses. Hdneeforth h-3 
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will be a real human being, a remark- in modem times, exercised such vast 
able and eccentric being indeed, bui phonal influence over stormy and 
perfectly conceivable. assemblies. The power of both 

He was fond, M. Dumont tells us, o1 was as much moral as intellectual. In 
giving odd compound nicknames. Thus, true dignity ef chaiflcter, in private 
M. de Liifayette was Grandisoii-Crom- and public virtue, it may seem absurd 
well ; the King of Prussia was Alarie to institute any comparison between 
Col tin; D’Espremenil was Crispin- them ; but they had the same haughti- 
Catiline. Wo think that Mir.ibeau ness and vehemence of tomper. In 
himself might be di'scribed, after his their language and maimer there was 
own fashion, as a Wilkes-Chathiim. a disdainful self-confidence, an irapori- 
Ho had Wilkes’s sensuality, Wilkes’s ousness, a fierceness of passion, before 
levity, Wilkes’s insensibility to shame, which all common minds [uailcd. 
Like Wilke.s, he had brought on liini- Even Murray and Charles Town si lend, 
self tho censure even of men of plea- though intellectually not inferior to 
sure by the pecnliar grossnoss of his Chatham, were always cowed l»y him. 
immorality, and by the obscenity of Jiis liarnavt^, in the same manner, though 
writings. Like Wilkes, #c w'as heed- the best debater in the Katioii.al As- 
less, not only of the laws of morality sembly, flinched before the energy of 
but of tbe laws of honour, '^'et In Mirabeau. MeU, except in bad novels, 
aflected, like Wilkes, to unite the cha- are not all good or all evil. It can 
racterofilie demagogue to that of the scarcely be denied that the virtue of 
lini‘ gentleman. Like Wilkes, he eon- Ixird Chatham was a little theatrical, 
ciliated, by his good-humour and his On the other hand there was in IVIira- 
higli spirits, the regard of many who beau, not indei'd any tiling deserving 
dt'spised his character. Like Wilkes, the name of virtue, but that imperfect 
he was hidoou.sly ugly ; like W'ilkes, In' bstitutc for virtue which is found in 
made a .jest of liis own ugliness ; ainl, almost all superior minds, — a seAsi- 
like AViJkes, lie was, in spite of his bility to the beautiful and the good, 
ugliness. vcMy attentive to his dress, which sometimes amounted to sincere 
and very successful in affairs of gal- •nthusiasm ; and which, mingled with 
lantry. * thii desire of admiration, sometimes 

Resembling Wilkes in the lower and gave to his character a lustre resem- 
grosser parts of his character, lie had, bling the lustre of true goodnc.ss, — as 
in his higher qualities, some uffinity to the “ faded splendour wan ’’ which 
Chatham. His eloquence, as fir as w** lingered round the fallen arcliangel 
can judge of it, bore no inconsiderable n'sembled the exceeding brightness of 
resemblance' to that of the great Eng- those spirits who had kept their first 
lisli minister, lie was not eminently estate. 

successful in long set speeches. He There are several other admirable 
■was not, on the other hand, a close and portraits of eminent men in these Ma- 
peudy debater. Sudden bursts, which moirs. Tliat of Sieyes in particular, 
sei'med to bo the efiect of iuspiration and that of Talleyrand, are master- 
— short sentences which came like pieces, full of life and expression. But 
lightning, dazzling, burning, striking nothing in the ^ok has interested us 
down everything before them — sen- more than tli© view which M. Dumont 
tences which, spoken at critical mo- has j^resented to us, unostentatious^, 
ments, decided the fate of grc*at ques- and, we may say, unconsciously, of lus 
tions — sentences which at once became own character. The sturdy rectitude 
proverbs— sentences which ^‘verybody he large charity, the good-nature, t*' 
still knows by heart — ^in these chiefly modesty, the independent spirit, the 
lay the oratorical power both of Chat- ardent philanthropy, the unaffected 
ham and of Mirabeau. There have ‘ndiffcrence to money and to fame, 
Iqu fiir greater speakers, and far make up a character -which, wlyle it 
•ater statesmen, than either of them y has nothing unnatural, seems to us to 
: we doid)t whether any men havej^ approach nearer to peifectioji than any 
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of the Grandisons and AUworthys of owe the biographical preface, is M. 
fiction. The work is not indeed pre- Hippolyto Carnot, member of the 
cisely such a work as we had antici- Chamber of Deputies, and son of the 
pated — it is more lively, more pic- celebrated Director. In the judgment 
tupesque, more ^amusing than we had of M. David and of M. Hippolyte 
promised ourselves ; and it is, on the Carnot, Bar6re was a deserving and an 
other hand, less profound and philo- ill-used man — a man who, though by 
Sophie. But, if it is not, in all respects, no means faultless, must yet, when due 
euch as might have been expected from allowance is made for the force of cir- 
the intellect of M. Dumont, it is as- cumstancos and the infirmity «)f human 


Buredly such as might have been ex- 
pected from his heart. 


BAR^RE. (APEn,l844.) 

Mirmires de Ikfirarid Barbre ; puhli/'-s par 
MM. Hippolyte Cap not, Moinbro do la 
Ohambre dea Dfiputija, et David d’ArjRors, 
Menibre dc Tlnatitut ; prC'cedA'^ d’lme 
Notice Historique par H. Caenut. 4 tomes. 
Faria: 18^. 

This book has moro than one title to 
our serious attention. Tt is an appeal, 
solemnly made to posterity by a man 
who played a conspieiious part in great 
events, and who repr<*sents Jiimself as 
deeply aggrii'vod by the rash and ma- 
levolent censure of his contemporaries. 
To such an appesl we shall always give 
ready audience. We cun perform no 
duty more useful to society, or mofe 
agreeable to our own feelings, than 
that of making, as far us our power 
extends, reparation to the slandered 
and persecuted benefactors of mankind. 
We therefore promptly took into our 
consideration this copious apology for 
the life of Bertrand Bar^re. W(* have 
made up our minds ; and wo now pur- 
pose to do him, by tlie blessing of God, 
full and signal justice. 

It is to be observed that the appellant 
in this case does not come into court 
alone. Ho is attended to the bar of 
)>T:ftiblic opinion by two eompurgitors 
"who occupy highly honourable stations. 
One of these is M. David of Angers, 
member of the Institute, an eminent 
sculptor, and, if we have been rightly 
informed a favourite pupil, though not . 
a kinsman, of the painter who bore the^* 
/ame naipe. The other, to whom w'o] 


nature, bo considered as on the whole 
entitled to our esteem. It will be for 
tht‘ public to determine, after a full 
hearing, whether the editors have, by 
thus connecting th»*ir names with that 
of Barfere, raised his character or low- 
ered their own. 

We are n(^ conscious that, when we 
opem‘d this book, we were under the 
influence of any feeling likely to per- 
vert our judgment. Undoubtedly we 
had long entertained a most unfiivour- 
able opinion of Barere: but to this 
opinion we w’ero not tied by any passion 
or by any interest. Our dislike' was a 
reasonable dislike, and might JuiA-cbecn 
removed by reason. Imh'cd our expec- 
tation was, that tliesi* Memoirs would 
in some measure clear Bariro’s fame. 
That ho eonld Anndieate himself from 
all the chargi'S which liadbci'n brought 
against him, wokn»*w 16 be impossible; 
and his editors admit, that he has not 
lone so. But Ave thought it highly 
probable that some graA’o accusations 
would be refuted, and that many of- 
fences to w’liich ho Av'ould have bt'on 
forced to plead guilty would be greatly 
cxteniLited. Wt* Averi' not disposed to 
be severe. We weTc fully aware that 
temptations such as those to which the 
members' of the Convention and of the 
Committee of Public Safety were cx- 
post'd must try se\'(Tely the strength 
of the firmest virtue; Indeed our in- 
clination has always been to regard 
with an indulgence, which to some 
rigid moralists appears excessive, those 
faults into which gentle and noble 
spirits are sometimes hurried by the 
excitement of conflict, by the madden- 
ng influence of sympathy, and by ill- 
rogulated zeal for a public cause. 

With such feelings we read this bo^'k, 
and compared it wfih other accounts^ 'f 
the events in which Bar bore a paxf . 
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It is now our duty to express the opi what was culpable in thoir conduct, 
nion to which this investigation has and should have protected them from 
led us. ^ the insult of being compared with such 

Our opinion then is this: that Bar^rt a thing as Barero. Danton and Bobe- 
approached nearer than any person spierre wen' hidecd bad men; but in 
mentioned in history or fiction, whether both of thenv some important parts of 
man or deA'il, to the idea of consummat the mind remained sound. Danton was 
and universal depravity. In him th< brave and resolute, fond of pleasure, 
qualities whicli are the proper objects of power, and of distinction, with 
of hatred, and the qualities which are vehement passions, with lax principles, 
the proper objects of contempt, pro- but with some kind and manly feelings, 
serve an exquisite and absolute har- capable of great crimes, but capable 
mony. In almost everj' particular sort also of friendship and of compassion, 
of wickedness he has had rivals. His He, therefore, naturally finds admirers 
sensuality \ras immoderate j but this among persons of bold and sanguine 
was a failing common to him with many dispositions. Kobespierre was a vain, 
great and amiable men. There have envious, and suspicious man, with a 
been Tnany men as cowardly as he, hard heart, weak nerves, and a gloomv 
some as cruel, a few as mean, a fow as temper. But we cannot with truth 
impudent. , There may also have been deny that he was, in the mlgar sense 
as great liars, though wo never met of the word, disinterested, that his 
W’itli tliem or read of them. Bntwhon private life was coiTcet, or that he was 
wt‘ put everything together, sensuality, lincerely zealous for his own system of 
poltroonery, baseness, effrontery, men- )olitic8 and morals. He, therefore, 
dacity, barbarity, the result is some- laturally finds admirers among honest 
thing wliich in a iio> el -wo should con- but moody and bitter democrats. If 
demn as caricature, and to which, we no class has taken the reputation of 
venture to say, no paraded can be found Bar6re under its patronage, the reason 
ill history. ^ is plain : Barero had not a single virtue. 

It W'Oidd be grossly unjust, wcacknow- nor even the semblance of one. 
ledge, to try a injin situated as Barero was It is I rue that In* was not, as far as 

by a severe standard. Nor have we done c are able to judge, originally of a 
so. We have formed our opinion of him, savage disposition; hut this circum- 
bycomparinghim, not with politicians of stance seems to us only to aggravate 
stainless character, not with Chancellor liis guilt. There are some unhappy 
D’Agiiesseaii, or General Washington, men constitutionally p^one to the darker 
or Mr. Wilberforce, or Earl Grey, but passions, men all whoso blood is gall, 
whh his own colleagues of the Moun- iind to whom bitter words and harsh 
tain. Tliat party included a consider- ctioiis are as natural as snarling and 
able number of the. worst men tliat ever nting to a ferocious dog. To come 
lived; but w'C see in it nothing like nto the world with tin’s wretched men- 
Barirc. Compared wdth^ him, Eouche al disease is a greatcT calamity than 
seems honest ; Billaiid seems humane ; o be born blind or d(*af. A man who, 
Hebert seems to rise into dignity. Every laving such a temper, keeps it in sub- 
other chief of a party, says M. Hippo- jction, and constrains himself to bc- 
lyte Carnotj has found apologists : one ave habitually with justice and hu- 
setof men exalts the Girondists; ano- manity towards those who are in his 
thcr set justifies Danton ; a third deifies »ower, seems to^s worthy of the highest 
Robespierre : but Barire has remained idmiration. There have been instancy*: 
without a defender. We venture to f this self-command; and they arc 
suggest a very simple solution of this | mong the most signal triumphs of 
phenomenon. All the other chiefs of i >hilo8ophy and religi(»n. On the other 
•ties had some good qualities ; and ^ and, a man who, having been blessed 
^r^re had none., genius, courage, >y nature with a bland disposition, 
riotism, ai/l hmiwity of the Giron-|| ^vadually brings liimself to inflict 
statesman more than atoned for oiisery on his fellow-crealiircs with 
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iudiiFerence, with gatisfaction, and at felt no loathing ; he tasted it again, and 
length with a hideous rapture, deserves liked it well. Cruelty became with him, 
to be regarded us a portent of wicked- first a habit, then a passion, at last a 
ness; and such i a man was Bar^re. madness. So complete and rapid was 
The history of his downVard progress the degeneracy of his nature, that, 
is fbll of instruction. Weakness, cow- within a very few months after the time 
ardicc, and fickleness wore born with w'hen he had passed for a good-natured 
him ; the best quality which he re- man, he had brought himself to look 
coived from nature was a good temper, on the despair and misery of his follow- 
These, it is true, are Hot very promising creatures with a glee resembling that of 
materials ; yet, out of materials as un- the fiends whom Dante saw watcliing 
promising, high sentiments of piety the pool of seething pitch in Malebolge. 
and of honour have sometimes made Ho had many associates in guilt ; but 
nuirtyrs and heroes, lligid principles he distinguished himself from them all 
often do for feeble minds what stays by the Bacchanalian exultation which 
do for .eeble bodies. But Bar^jro had be seemed to feel in the work of death, 
no principles at all. His character was He was drunk with innocent and noble 
equally dcstit iite of natural and of ac- blood, laughed and shouted as he 
quired strength. Neither in the com- butcheri‘d, and howled strange songs 
morce of Jifij, nor in books, did we over and reeled in strange dances amidst 
become acquainted with any mind so the carnage. Then came a sudden and 
unstable, so utterly destitute of tone, violent turn of fortune. The miserable 
so incapable pf independent thought man was hurled down from the height 
and earnest Jiiefprence, so ready to take of power to hopeless ruin and infamy, 
impressions ulgd ready to lose them. The shock sobered him at once. The 
He resembled ^ creepers which fumes of his horrible intoxication passed 

must lean on something, and which, as away. But ho was now so irrecoverably 
soon as their prop is refnovod, fall down depraved that the discipline of atlveiv 
in utter helplessness. He could no more sity only drove him further into wieked- 
etand up, er(*ct and self-supported, in ness. Ferocious vices, of which ho had 
any cause, than the ivy can rear itself never been suspected, ,had been deve- 
like the oak, or the wild vine shoot to loped in 1dm by power. Another class 
heaven like the efMinr of Lebanon. It of vices, less hateful perhaps, but more 
is barely po.‘<siblo that, under good despicable, was now developed in him 
guidance and in favourable circum- by poverty and disgrace. Having ap- 
stances, such a man might have slipped palled the whole world by great f‘rimcs 
through life witliout discredit. But the perpetrated under the pretence of zeal 
unseaworthy crafty which even in still for liberty, he became the meanest of 
water would have been in danger of of all the tools of despotism. It is not 
going down from its own rottenness, easy to settle the order of precedence 
was launched on a raging ocean, amidst among his vices, but wo are inclined to 
a storm in which a whole armada of think that his baseness was, on the 
gallant ships was cast away. ^The whole, a rarer and more marvellouB 
weakest and most servile' of ilFtkman thing than his cruelty, 
beings found liimself on a sudden an This is the 'view which we havo long 
actor in a KevoliiAion which conviilftcd taken of Bar^re’s character ; but, tiU 
the whole civilised wo]|Jd. At first he we read these Memoirs, we held our 
fell under tlte infiuence of humane and opinion with the diffidence which be- 
tiiioderato men, and talked language comes a judge who has only heard one 
of humanity and moderation. But he side. Tfre case seemed strong, and in 
soon found himself surrounded by fierce parf s imanswerable : yet we did not 
and resolute spirits, scared by no dan- know what the accused party might 
ger and restrained by no scruple. He havo to say for himself ; and, not be^'ng 
had fo choose whether he would be their much inclined to take our fellow-c]^ 
victim or their accomplice. Hischoicel’ tures either for aDgeL9^‘>f light or 
^ was BO(Htfl&ade. He tasted blood, and ang^ of darkness, we (fould not bilii 
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feel some suspicion that his offences must, therefore, be perfectly aware that 
had been exaggerated. That suspicion many of the most im230rtant statements 
is now at an end. The vindication is which these volumes contain are false- 
before us. It occupies four volumes, hoods, such as Corneille’s Dorante, or 
It was the work of forty years. It Moli^re’s Scopin, or Colin d’Karleville’s 
would be absurd to suppose that it Monsieur de’ Crac would have been 
does not refute every serious charge ashamed to utter. We are far, indeed, 
which admitted of I'efatation. How from holding M. Hippolyte Carnot an- 
many si rious charges, then, are here swerable for Barcro’s want of voracity ; 
refuted ? Not a single one. Most of but M. Hippolyte Caniot has arrange 
th(‘ imputations which ha VO been thrown these Memoirs, has introduced them to 
on Harare li<* does not evim notice. In the world by a laudatory preface, has 
such cases, of course, judgment must described them as ilocumcnts of great 
go against him b}' default. The fact is, historical value, and has illustrated 
that nothing can be more meagre and them by notes. We cannot but think 
uninteresting than liis account of the that, by acting thus, he contracted some 
great public transactious in which he obligations of which he does not seem 
was engaged. He gives us hardly a to have been at all aware ; and that he 
word of new information respecting the ought not to have suffered anymon- 
proceoclings of the Committee of I'ablic stn^us fiction to go forth under the 
Safidy ; and, by way of compensation, sanclion of his nami-, without adding a 
tells us long stories about things which line at the foot of the page for the pur^ 
happencil before he emerged from ob- pose of cautioning the reader, 
scurity, and after he hf.d ag.iin sunk We will content ourselves at present 
into it. Nor is this the worst. As soon with pointing out two instances of 
as he ceases to write trifles, he begins Bur&rc’s wilful and deliberate menda- 
to write li('s ; and such liL's ! A man city ; namely, his account of the death 
who has never been within the tropics of Marie Antoinette, and his account of 
does not know what a tlinndf'rstorm the death of the Girondists. His ac- 
means ; a man who has never looked count of the, death of Miirio Antoinette 
on Niagara hut a faint idea of a is as follows: — " Robe.spiorre in his 
cataract ; and ho who has not read turn proposed that the members of tho 
Barere’.s Memoirs may bo f.aid not h Capet family should bo banished, and 
know what it is to lie. Among the thatMarie Antoinette should be brought 
iiiimerous classes wliicii make up the | to trial before the Revolutionary Tri- 
Mc?idaciiim, the Nnid(uii(t/i bunal. He would have been better 
Vasro7ticinn, or Gascon lie, has, during employed in concerting military mea- 
some centuries, h(5en highly esteemed as sures which might havo repaired our 
peculiarly circumstantial and ]jeculiarly di.sasters in Belgium, and might havo 
impudent ; and, among tho Mendacia arrested tho progrciss of the enemies of 
Vasconica^ the Mcndacmm Barcrianum the Revolution in the west.” — ( VoL ii. 
is, without doubt, the tiuest species. It p. 312 .) 

is indeed a superb variety, and quite Now, it is notorious that Marie An- 
throws into the shade some Mmdada toinette was sent before the Revolution- 
which we were used to regaixl with ad- ary Tribunal, not at Robespierre’s in- 
mimtion. The Mnidacium WnuraUia- stance, bat in direct oppo.sition to 
???«>/?, for example, though by no means Robespierre' .s yishes. We will cite a 
to be despised, will not su.stain the single authority, which is quite deci-^ 
compari.son for a moment. Seriously, sive. Bonaparte, who had no conceit- - 
we think that M. Hippolytt^ Carnot is able motive to disguise the truth, who 
much to blame in this matter. Wo had the best opportunities of knowing 
can hardly suppose him to bo worse the truth, and who, after his marriage 
»d than ourselves in the hi.story of with the Archduchess, naturally felt 
Te Convention, a history which must an interest in the fate of his‘*wife’s 
Lterest him^deeply, not only as 3 kinswoman, distinctly afBrmed that 
frenchman/ but also as a son. He Robespierre opposed the trying of the 
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Queen.* Who, then, was the person who 
really did propose that the Capet family 
should be banishi'd, and that Mario 
Antoinette slioiihl be tried? Full in- 
formation will be found 'in the Moni~ 
teur \ From that valuable record it 
appears that, on the first of August 
1793, an orator, deputed by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, addressed the 
Convention in a long and elaborate dis- 
course. Ho asked, in passionate lan- 
guage, how it happened that the ene- 
mies of the republic still continued to 
hope for success. “Is it,’* he cried, 
“because we have too long forgotten 
the crimes of the Austrian woman ? Is 
it because we have shown so strange an 
indulgence to tlie race of our ancient 
tyrants ? It is time that this unwise 
apathy should cease ; it is time to ex- 
tirpate from the soil of the Uepublie 
the last roots of royalty. As for the 
children of Louis the conspirator, they 
i^e hostages for the Eepiiblie. The 
charge of their maintenance shall be 
reduced to what is necessary for the 
food and keep of two individuals. The 
public treasure shall no longer be 
lavished on creatures who have too 
long been considered as privileged. 
Hut behind them lurks a woman who 
has been the cause of all the disasters 
of France, and whoso share in every 
project adverse to the revolution has 
long been known. National justice 
claims its rights over her. It is to.the 
tribunal appointed for the trial of con- 
^irators that she ought to bo sent. It 
is only by striking the Austrian woman 
that you can make Fnincis and George, 
Charles and William, sensible of the 
crimes which their ministers and their 
armies have committed.*’ The speaker 
concluded by moving that Marie Aii- 
toineUt! should be brought to judgment, 
and should, for that end, be forthwith 
transferred to the Copciergerio ; and 
that all the members of the house of 
liOapet, with the exception of those who 
were under the sword of the law, and 
of the two cliildrL^ii of Louis, should be 
banished from the French territory. 
The motion was carried without debate. 

Now, who was the person who made 

^ O’Moani'B Voice/i'om St. Helena^ ii. 170. 
t ifo»iCeiir,flnd,7th, and 9th of August, 1793. 


this speech and this motion ? It was 
Harare himself. It is clear, then, that 
Barere attributed his own mean inso- 
lence and barbarity to one who, what- 
ever his crimes may have been, was in 
this matter innocent. The only ques- 
tion remaining is, whether Harerc was 
misled by his memory, or wrote a deli- 
berate falsehood. 

We are convinced that he wrote a 
deliberate falsehood. His memory is 
described by liis editors as remarkably 
good, and must have been bad indeed 
if he could not remember such a fact 
as this. It is true that the number of 
murders in which he subsequently bore 
a part was so great that he might well 
confound one with another, that he 
might well forget what part of the 
daily hecatomb w'as consigned to death 
by himself, and what part by his col- 
leagues. But two circumstsmees make 
it quite incredible that, the share which 
ho took in the death of Marie Antoi- 
nette should have escaped his recollec- 
tion. She was one of his earliest vic- 
tims. She was one of Jiis most illus- 
trious victims. The most liardcned 
assassin remembers the first time that 
he shed blood ; and tlu' widow' of Louis 
was no ordinary sultere^. If the ques- 
tion had been about some milliner, 
butchered for hiding in her garret her 
brother who had let tlrop a word against 
tho Jacobin club — if the question had 
been about some old nun, dragged to 
death for having mumbled w hat w'cnv 
called fanatical words over her bi'ads — 
Barftre’s memory might well have de- 
ceived him. It would bo as unreason- 
able to expect him to remember all the 
wretches whpm he slow as all the 
pinches of snidf that ho took. But, 
though Bar6re murdered many hun- 
dreds of human beings, he mimdered 
only one Queen. That he, a small 
country lawyer, who, a few years be- 
fore, would have thought himself ho- 
noured by a glance or a word from the 
daughter so many Caesars, should 
call her tho Austrian woman, should 
send her from jail to jail, should deli- 
ver her over to the executioner, wns 
surely a great event in his life. WlS^ 
-iher he bad reason to beHproud of it oS* 
ashamed of it, is a question on whic^ 
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we may perhaps differ from his editors that very Moniteur to which Bar6rc has 
but they will admit, we think, that he dared to appeal.* 
could not have forgotten it. What M. Hippolytc Carnot, kuow- 

We, therefore, confidently charge ing, as ho must knoui^ that this book 
Barero with having written a deliberate contains suchVolsehoods as those which 
falsehood ; and we have no hesitation we have exposed, can have meant, 
in sa^'ing tluit we never, in the course when he described it as a valuable 
of any historical researches that w'e addition to our stock of historical in- 
have happened to make, fell in ^vith formation, passes our comprehension, 
a fiilsehood so audacious, except only When a man is not ashamed to toll 
the falsehood which we arc about to lies about events which took placo be- 
expose. fore hundreds of witnesses, and W'hich 

Of the proceeding against the Giron- are recorded in well-known and access- 
diets, Barere speaks with just severity, ible books, wlmt credit can wo give to 
lie calls it an atrocious injustice perpe- his account of things dono in corners? 
tratf'd ag.'iinst the legislators of th( No historian who does not wish to be 
republic. He complains that distin- laughed at will ever cite the unsup- 
guished deputies, who ought to haw potted authority of llaroro as sufficient 
been readinitti’d to their seats in the to prove any fact w'liatcver. The only 
Convention, were stmt to the scaffblii thing, ns far as W(‘ can see, on which 
as conspirators. The day, he exclaims, these volumes throw any light, is the 
was a day of mourning for Frsince. It exceeding baseness of Ihcj author, 
mutilated the national representation 8o much for the veracity of the 
it weakened the saeml principle, that Memoirs. In a literary point of view, 
the delegates of the people were inviol- they are beneath criticism. They aro 
able. IL? protests that he had no share es shallow, flippant, and affected, as 
in the guilt. “I have, had,” ho says, Harare’s oratory in the Convention. 
“ the patience to go through the Moni- They are also, what his oratory in the 
tvHr^ extracting all the charges brought Convention was not, utterly insipid. In 
against deputies, and all I lie dccrcej fact, they are the mere dregs and rins- 
for arresting lUid impeaching depulicf^ ings of a bottle of which even the first 
Nowhere will you find froth was but of very questionable 

never brought a charge against any of flavour. 

my colleagues, or made- a r<*port against Wo will now try to present our 

any, or drew up an impeachment against rejulens with a sketeli of tin's man’s 
any.’’ * life. We shall, of course, make veiy 

Now, we affirm that this is a lie. We sparing use indeed of his own Memoirs ; 
affirm that Barere himself took the aiidnevcTwithout distrust, except where 
lead in the proceedings of the Conven- they are confirmed by other evidence, 
tion again.‘«t tho Girondists. We affirm Bertrand Barfere wa.s born in the 
that he, on the twenty-eighth of July year 1755, at Tarbes in Gascony. His 
1793, proposed a deer»:(» for bringing father was the propriet^ir of a small 
nine Girondist deputies to trial, and for ‘state at Viouzac, in the beautiful vale 
putting to death sixteen other Girondist ofArgelis. Bertrand always loved to 
deputies without any trial at all. We be called Barere de Vieuzac, and flat- 
uflSrm that, when the accused deputies tered himself wth the hope that, by the 
had been brought to trial, and when help of this fei\^l addition to his name, 
some apprehension arose that their elo- he might pass for a gentleman. Ha was 
qucncc might produce an even on ducated for the bar at Toulouse, tita 
the Revolutionary Tribunal,%ar5ro did, seat of one of the most celebrated par- 
on the 8th of Brumaire, second a motion laments of the kingdom, practised as 
for a decree authorising the tribunal to m advocate with considerable success, 
^cide without lieariug out the defence ; and wrote, some small pieces, which he 
^nd, for the^uth of every one of thesfi mt to the principal literary sdbieties 
hiiDgs 80 ajjfined by ue, we appeal t3 . Konldl, 

" * Vol. ii. 407. first Decade of Briunaire, in the year 2. 
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in the south of France. Among pro 
vincial towns, Toulouse seems to naT< 
been remarkably rich in indifferent 
Teiffiilers and critics. It gloried especi- 
ally in onu venerable institution, (^led 
the Academy of the Floral Games. 
This body lield every year a granr 
meeting, which was a subject of intensi 
intere.st to the whole city, and at which 
flowers of gold and silver were given a 
prizes for odes, for idyls, and for some 
thing that was called eloquence. These 
bounties produced of course the ordi- 
uaiy effect of bounties, and turned peo- 
ple who might have been thriving 
attorneys and useful apothecaries into 
small wits and bad poets. Barire does 
not appear to have been so lucky as to 
obtain any of these precious flowers ; 
but one of his performances was men- 
tioned with honour. At Montuuba: 
he was more fortunate. The academy 
of that town bestowed on him several 
prizes, one for a panegyric on Louis 
the TVclfth, in which the blessings of 
monarchy and the loyalty of the French 
nation were set forth ; and another for 
a panegyric on poor Franc do Pom- 
piguan, in which, as may easily be 
supposed, the philosophy of the qigh- 
teentli century was sharply assailed. 
Then Bai^ro found an old stone in- 
scribed with three Latin words, and 
wrote a dissertation upon it* which 
procured him a seat in a learned As- 
sembly, called the Toulouse Academy 
of Sciences, Inscriptions, and FoUte 
Literature. At length the doors of 
the Academy of the Floral Games were 
opned to so much merit Bor^e, in 
Ins thirty-third year, took his seat as 
one of that illustrious brotherhood, and 
made an inaugural oration which was 
greatly admired. He apologises for 
recounting these triumphs of hisyouth- 
fhl geniiw. We oym that wo cannot 
blame him for dwelling long on the 
leSiSt disgraceful portion of his eiist- 
Itfbee. T6 send in declamations for 
|ixiM<i|fered by provincial academies 
18 no very useful or dignified 

6B^|i|8|^ent for a bearded man ; but 
it ,womd liave been well if Barore had 
linrays been so employed 

.1785 he mamed a young lady of 
fortune. Whether she 


‘was in other respects qualified to make 
a home happy, is a point respecting 
which we are imperfectly informed. 
In a little work, entitled Mdani^j^ly 
Pages, which was written in 1/97, 
Barere avers that his mairiage was 
one of mere convenience, that at the 
altar his heart was heavy with sorrow- 
ful forebodings, that he turned pale as 
he pronounced the solemn “ Yes,” that 
unbidden tears rolled down his cheeks, 
that his mother shared his presenti- 
ment* and that the evil omen was ac- 
complished. “My marriage,” he says, 
“ was one of the most unhappy of mar- 
riag(js.” So romantic a talc, told by 
so nol(‘d a liar, did not command our 
belief. We were, therefore, not much 
surprised to discover that, in his 
Memoirs, he calls his wife a most 
amiable woman, and declares that, after 
he had been united to her six years, 
ho found her as amiable as ever. He 
complains, indeed, that she was too 
much attached to royalty and to the 
old superstition ; but. he assumes us tliat 
his respect for her virtues induced him 
to tolerate her prejudices. Now Bar^e, 
at the time of his marriage, was him- 
9elf a Boyalist and a Catholic. He 
had gained one prize by flattering the 
Throne, and another by defending the 
dhiirch. It is hardly possible, therc- 
ure, that disputes about politics or 
religion should have embittered his 
domestic life till some time after he 
became a husband. Our own guess is, 
;hat his wife was, as he says, a vir- 
tuous and amiable woman, and that 
ihe did h(!r best to make liim happy 
during some years. It seems clear that, 
when circumstances developed the latent 
atrocity of his character, she could no 
onger endure him, refused to see him, 
ina sent hack his letters unopened. 
Then it was, we imagine, that he in- 
vented the fable about his distress on 
his wedding day. 

In 1788 BarSro paid his first visit to 
'aris, attended reviews, heard Labarpe 
.t the Lycseuui) u.ud Condorcet at th'^* 
Icademy of Sciences, stared at the 
snvoys of Tippoo Sahib, saw the Eoyal 
^'amilydine atVersailles, andkeptajou 
lal ir which he noted davn adventure 
.nd speculations. Some parts of thi. 
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journal are printed in the first Tolunae 
of the work before ns, and are cer- 
tainly most characteristic. The worst 
Tices of the writer had not yet shown 
thomsolTes; but the wcakxieBB which 
was the parent of those Tices appears 
in every line. His levity, his incon- 
sistency, his servility, were already 
what they were to the last. All his 
opinions, all his feelings, spin round 
and round like a weathercock in a 
whirlwind. Nay, the veiy impressions 
which he receives through lus senses 
are not the same two days together. 
Ho s^s Louis the Sixteenth, and is so 
much blinded by loyalty as to find his 
Majesty handsome. “ 1 fixed my eyes,” 
he says, “with a lively curiosity on 
his fine countenance, which 1 thought 
open and noble.” The next time that 
the king ajipears, all is altered. Hi; 
Majesty’s eyes ore -without the small- 
est expression ; he has a vulgar laugh 
which seems like idiocy, an iguoblo 
figure, an awkward gait, and the look 
of a big boy ill brought up. It is the 
same with more important questions. 
Bar^re is for the parliaments on the 
Monday and against the parliaments 
on the Tuesday, for feudality in the 
morning and ^gainst feudality in the 
afternoon. One day he admires Jhe 
Englisli constitution ; then ho shudders 
to tliink that, in the struggles by which 
that constitution bad been obtained, 
tlie barbarous islanders had murdered 
a king, and gives the preference to the 
constitution of B(’arn. Beam, he says, 
has a sublime constitution, a beautiful 
constitution. There the nobility and 
clergy mec tiu one house, and the Com- 
mons in another. If tlie^houses dififer, 
the King has the casting vote. A few 
weeks later wo find him raving against 
the principles of this sublime and beau- 
tiful constitution. To admit deputies 
of the nobility and clergy into the legis- 
lature is, he says, neither more nor less 
than to admit enemies of the nation 
into the legislature. * 

In this state of mind, without one'* 
settled purpose or opinion, the slave of 
' 3 last wor(^ royalist, aristocrat, demo- 
.jit, according to the prevailing senti- 
aent of the^fiec-house or dnwing* 
om into ^ch he had just looked, 


did Barire enter into public life. The 
States-General had been summoned. 
Barcie went down to his own province, 
was there elected one of the represen- 
tatives of the third Estate^ and returned 
to Paris in Mky 17fi9. 

A great crisis, <^en predicted, had 
at last arrived. In no country, we con- 
ceive, have intellectual freedom and 
political seiTitude existed together so 
long as in France, during the seventy 
or eighty years which preceded the last 
convocation of the Orders. Ancient 
abuses and new theories flourished ill 
equal vigour side by side. The people, 
having no constitutional means of check- 
ing even the most flagitious misgovern- 
ment, were indemnified for oppressionby 
being sufifered to luxuriate in anarchic 
cal speculation, and to deny or ridicule 
every principle on which the institu- 
tions of the state reposed. Neither 
those who attribute the downfall of the 
old French institutions to the public 
grievances, nor those who attribute it 
to the doctrines of the philosophers, 
appear to us to have taken into their 
view more than one half of the subject. 
Grievances as heavy have often been 
endured without producing a revolution ; 
doctrines as bold have ofiten been pro- 
poiinded -without producing a revolu- 
tion. The question, whether the 1* r. nch 
nation was alieuatod from its old j^Jity 
by the follies and vices of the Vieiers 
and Sultanas who pillaged and <lis- 
graced it, or by the writings of Voltaire 
and Kousseaii, seems to us as idle as 
the question whether it was fire or gun- 
powder that blew up the mills at Houns- 
low. Neither cause would have sufiSced 
alone. T^nny may last throng ages 
where discussion is suppressed. Dis- 
cussion may safely bo left fSree <by mlers 
who act on popular prluciples. Bifb 
combine a press like that Sf London 
with a goven^ent like that of 
Fetersbuig; and the inevitable efiect 
will bo an explosion that will shake tlft> 
world. So it was in France. Despotr 
ism and License, mingling in unblessed 
union, engender^ that mighty Kevolu- 
tion in which the lineaments of both 
parents were strangely blended.* The 
long gestation was accomplished; and 
Europe saw, with mixed ho^ and ter* 
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ror, that agonising travail and that 
portentous birth. 

Among the crowd of legislators 
which at this conjuncture poured from 
all the pi^vinccs of Frafice into Paris, 
Bar6re made no contciftptible figure. 
The opinions which he for the moment 
professed were popular, yet not extreme. 
His cliaracter was fair ; his personal ad- 
Tantages are said to have been consider- 
able; and, from tlie portrait which is 
prefixed to these Memoirs, and which 
represents him as he appeared in the 
Convention, we should judge that his 
features must have been strikingly 
handsome', though we think that we 
can read in them cowardice and mean- 
ness very legibly written by the hand 
of God. ilis conversation was lively 
and easy; his manners remarkably good 
for a country lawyer. Women of rank 
and wit said that he was the only man 
who, on his first arrival from a remote 
province, had thit indescribable air 
which it was supposed that Pmns alone 
could give. His eloquence, indeed, was 
by no means so much admired in the 
capital as it had lu'on by the ingenious 
academicians of Montauban and Tou- 
louse. His stylo was tliought very 
bad ; and very bad, if a foreigner may 
venture to judge, it continued to the 
last. It would, however, be unjust to 
deny that ho hud some talents for 
speaking and writing. His rhetoric, 
though deformed by every imaginable 
fault of taste, from bombast down to 
buffoonery, w^as not wholly without 
force and vivacity. Ho had also one 
quality which, in active life, often gives 
fourth-rate men an advantage over first- 
rate men. Whatever he could do, he 
could do without effort, at any moment, 
in any abundance, and on any side of 
any question. There was, indeed, a 
perfect harmony between his moral 
character and his intellectual character. 
His Ungper was that of a slave ; his 
4l)ili nes were exactly those which 
qualified him to be. a useful slave. Of 
blinking to purpose, ho was utterly' 
incapable ; but he had wonderful rea- 
diness in arranging and expressing 
thoughts famished by others. 

In the Rational Assembly he had no 
"bpportliiulf^ of displaying the full ex- j 


tent either of his talents or of his 
vices. Ho w'as indeed eclipsed by 
much abler men. He went, as was 
his habit, with the stream, spoke occa- 
sionally with some success, and edited 
a journal called the Poin^ du Jour^ in 
which the debates of the Assembly 
were reported. 

Ho at first ranked by no means 
among the violent n^ormers. He was 
not friendly to that new division of the 
French territory which was among the 
most important cliiiiigcs introduced by 
the Revolution, and was especially un- 
willing to sec his iiatiyt^ province dis- 
memberud. He was entrusted with 
the tjisk of friiming Reports on the 
Woods and Forests. Louis was ex- 
ceedingly anxious iiboiit this matter; 
for Ids mai'esty was a keen sportsman, 
and would niiicli ralher have gone 
without tilt! Veto, or tiu* prerogative of 
making peace ami war, than without 
his hunting and s}iot)ting. Gentlemen 
of the royal household wore sent to 
Barire, in ordi'r tt> inlercedo for the 
deer and pheasants. Nor was this in- 
tercession unsuect'ssful. The reports 
were so drawn that Barerc* was aftor- 
Wfirtls accused of having dishonestly 
sacrificed the interi'sts pf the public to 
the tastes of the eourt. To one of 
these reports he hatl the inconceivable 
folly and bad taste to a punning 

motto from V'irgil, fii only for such 
essays as he had been in the habit of 
composing for the Floral Games — 

“ Si canimus sylvas, hvlvae bint Consulo 
dignre.” 

This literary foppery was one of the 
few things iif w'hich ho was consistent. 
Royalist or Girondist, Jacobin or Im- 
perialist, he was always a Trissotin. 

As the monarchical party became 
weaker and weaker, llarcre gradually 
estranged himself more and more from 
it, and drew closer and closer to the 
republicans. It would seem that, dur- 
ing this transition, he was for a time 
closely connected with the family of 
Orleans. It is certain that he was en- 
trusted with the guardianship of 
celebrated Pamela, afterwards La^y 
’Edward Fitzgerald ; a nd^f was assert^ I 
that he received during some years j 
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pension of tweke thousand francs from all doubt, there was not in France any 
the Palais Boyal. ^ >. equal number of persons possessing in 

At the end of September 1791, tb an equal degree the qutdmes neccssaiy 
labours of the National Assembly ter^ for judicious dfireedon of public 
minated, and those of the first and Iasi affiurs ; and, Just at this moment, these 
Legislative Assembly commenced. ^gislators, nfisled by n childish wish to 

It had been enacted that no member display their own disintdrestednessi de- 
of the National Assembly should sit in serted the duties which they Imd half 
the Legislative Assembly ; apreposter* learned, and whidh nobody else had 
ous and mischievous regumtion, t* learned at all, snd left their hell to a 
which the disasters which followed second crowd of novices, who had still 
must in part be ascribed. In England, to master the first rudiments of political 
what would be thought of a Parliameni business. When Bartee wrote iiis Me- 
which did nut contain one single person moirs, the absurdity of this B^fidcnying 
who had ever satin parliament before'' ordinance had been proved by events, 
Yet it may safely be affirmed that the and Was, we beUeve, acknowledged by 
number of Englishmen who, never hav- all parties. He accor^ngfy,’ with his 
ing taken any share Mu public affairs, usual mendacity, speaks of it in terms 
are yet well qualified, by knowledge implying that he h^ opposed it. There 
and observation, to be members of the was, he tells us, no good citizen who 
legislature is at least a hundred times did not regret this fatal vote. Ni^, 
as great as the number of Frenchmen all wise men, he says, wished the Na- 
who were so qualified in 1791. How, tiQnal Assembly to continue its sittings 
indeed, should it have been otherwise ? as the first Legislative Assembly. But 
In England, centuries of representative no attention was paid to the wishes of 
government have made all educated the enlightened friends of liberty; and 
people in some measure statesmen. In the generous but fatal suieido was per- 
France the National Assembly liad petrated. Now tiie fact is, that Bar&re, 
probably been composed of as good far from opposing this ill-advised mea- 
materials as were then to bo found. It sure, was one of those who most eagerly 
had undoubted^ removed a vast mass supported it ; that he described it from 
of abuses ; some of its members 1^ the tribune as wise and magnanimous ; 
read and thought much about theones that ho assigned, as his reasons for 
of government ; . and others had shown taking this view, some of those ph^es 
great oratorical talents. But that kind in wmch oratois of his class delight, 
of skill which is required for the con- and which, on all men who have the 
structing, launching, and steering of a smallest insight into politics, produce 
polity was lamentably wanting ; for it an effect very similar to that of ipeca- 
is a kind of skill to which practice con- cuunha. “ Those,’’ he said, ** who have 
tributes more than hooks. Books are framed a constitution for their country 
indeed useful to the politician, as they are, so to speak, out of the pale of that 
are useful to the navigatgr and to the social state of which they ore the 
surgeon. But the real navigator is .uthors ; for creative MWer is net in 
formed on the waves ; the real surgeon /he same sphero with that^Which it has 
is formed at^dsides ; and the confiicts created.” 

of free states are the real school of M. Hippolyte Camot has noticed 
constitutional statesmen. The National /his nntruui, ai^ attributes it to mere 
Assembly had, however, now sen^ an brgeti^e^ We leave it to him to 
apprenticeship dT two laborious' and reconcile his very heritable supposl^ 
eventful years. It had, indled, by no ion with what ho elsewhere says of 
means finished its education; but it the remaricalfie excellence of BarWs 
was no longer, as on the day when it memory, 

mot, altogether rude to political func- Many members pf the National As- 
t^s. Its later, proeeeqings contain sembly were indemnified fbr the locxi- 
pundant pr^^ that the members had' flee of legisUtive power, by appoint- 
fited by riieir experience. Beyond ments in various departmefits of the 
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public fiornce. Of these fortunate 
persons llarere was one. A high Court 
of Appeal had just been instituted. 
This court was to, sit at Paris: lint its 
jurisdiction was to extend over the 
whole realm; and the edepartments 
wero to choose tlie judges* Bar^re was 
nominated the department of the 
Upper Pyrenees, and took his scat in 
the Palace of Jusdeo. He asserts, and 
our readers may, if they choose^ believe, 
^at it ^as about this time iu^Bputem- 
plation to make him Minbtei^of the 
Interior, and that, iu order to -avoid so 
grave a responsibility, ho obtained per- 
mission to pay a visit to his native 
place. I', is certain that ho left Paris 
early in the year 1792, and passed 
some months iu the south of Prance. 

In the mean time, it became clear 
that the constitution of 1791 would not 
work. It was, indeed, not to bo ex- 
pected that a constitution new both in 
its principles and its details would at 
first work easily. Had the chief ma- 
gistrate ergoyed the entire confidence 
of the people, had ho norformed his 
port with the utmost sseal, fidelity, and 
ability — had the representative body 
induded all the wisest statesmen of 
the diifieiiltios might still have 
been found insuperable. Bui, in fact, 
thff experiment was made under ev(*iy 
disadvantage. The King, very natu- 
rally,* hated the constitution. In the 
Legidativc Assembly were men of ge- 
nius 'and men of good intentions, but 
not a single man of experienCis. Hever- 
theless, if Franco had been suffered to 
settle her own afSurs without foreign 
interferenco, it is possible that the ca- 
lamities which followed might have 
been avortcA The King, who, with 
mauy good qualities, was sluggish and 
OonsuaL, might have found compensa- 
tion for Ilia lost prero^tives in his 
immrase civil list, in his palaces and 
hunting grounds, in i^ups, Perigord* 
and Champagne. The people, 
gtiiemsclvcs secure in the enjoy- 
menj^^^the valiaible reforms which the 
Assembly had, in the midst 
4^^ all its «aa*ors, effected, would* not 
been easily excited by demagogues 
of atrocity; br, if acts of atro- 
coznmitl^, tho.se acts 


would probably have produced a speedy 
and violent reaction. Had tolerable 
quiet been preserved during a few 
years, the constitution of 1791 might 
perhaps have taken ioot> might Inive 
gradually acquired the strength wliich 
time alone can give, and D)ight, with 
some modifications which wer(‘ un- 
doubtedly needed, have lasted down to 
the present time. The European coali- 
tion against the Revolution extinguished 
all hope of such a result. The deposi- 
tion of Louis was, in our opinion, the 
necessary consequence of that coalition. 
The question was now no longer, whe- 
ther the King should have an absolute 
Veto or a suspensive Veto, wlictlier 
there should be *one chamber or two 
chambers, whether the members of the 
representative body should be re-eligi- 
blc« or not ; but whether France should 
belong to the French. The indep<*nd- 
enee of the nation, the integrity of the 
territory, were at stake ; and we must- 
say plainly that we cordially approve 
of the conduct of those Frenchmen who, 
at that conjuncture, resolved, like* our 
own Blake, to play the men for their 
country, under whatever form of go- 
vernment their country might fall. 

It seems to us clear tligit the war with 
tlio Continental coalition wa.«5, oji the 
side of France, at first a defensive w'^ar, 
and tliereforo a just war, It w'as not 
;i war for small objects, or against des- 
picable enemies. On tlie event were 
staked till the dearest interests of the 
French people. Foremost among the 
threatening powers appeared two great 
and martial monarchies, either of which, 
situated as France then was, might be 
regarded as a formidable assailant. It 
is evident ttat, under such circum- 
stauccB, tho French could not, without 
extreme imprudence, entrust the su- 
preme administration of their affairs to 
any person whose attachment to the 
national cause admitted of doubt. Now, 
it is no reproach to the memoiy of 
Louis to Bcy that ho was not attached 
to the national cause. Had he been so, 
he would have been something moro 
than man. He Iiad held absolute poWyr, 
not by usqipation, but by the aecide»f 
Of birth, and by the anVient polity 
the kingdom. That pow& he had, oA 
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the whole, used with lenity. He ha* ConTcntion the membcia^f the National 
meant well by his people. He had been Assembly were eligible ; and Bar^re waa 
W'illiiig to make to them, of his own chosen by his own d^Mirtmeut. 
mere motion, conces.sions such The Convention met on the 21st of 

scarcely any other sovereign has evof September 1762. Thb firsjb proceedings 
made except under duress. He ha*' were unaniiQous. Boyalty was alio- 
paid the penalty of faults not his own. lished acclamation. No objections 
of the haughtiness and ambition o. were made to this great change ; and 
some of his predecessors, of therdiaso no reasons wer^ossigned for it. For 
luteiiess and baseness of othe^ H^ certainly honour with the 


had been vanquished, taken captive 
led in triumph, put in ward. He had 
esca])od'; he had been caught ; he had 
been draggisd bsick like a 'runaway 
gjilley-slave to the oar. Ho was stiU 
a state prisoner. His quiet was brokep 
by daily affronts and lampoons. ^ 
eiustunied from the cradle to be tqg^ubHil 
with profound reverence, ho was now 
forced to command his feelings, while 
men who, a few mouths before, had 
been luicknc'y writers or country attor- 
neys sat in his presence with covered 
heads, and addressed him in the easy 
tone of equality. Conscious of fai 
ijitoiition.s, s('nsil)lo of hard usage, In 
doubt lo.ss ilotestod the Revolution; and, 
while charged with tin* conduct of the 
war against the coftfed orates, pined in 
secret for the siglit of the Gorman 
eagles and tlie sound of the German 
drum.s. Wt< do%ot blamo him for this. 
But eau we blame those who, beiftg 
resolved to defend the work of the 
Nalioual Assembly against the inter- 
fere’ icc of strangers, were not disi)osed 
to II a VO him at their head iu the* fc.u’ful 
smigulo which was approaching ? We 
have nothing to say in defence or ex- 
tenuaiioii of the insolence, injustice, 
and cruelty w'ilh which, after the vie- 
torv of the republicans, he and his 
family wort treated. But*this wo say, 
that the French Lad only one alterna- 
tive, to deprive liim of the pow’ors of 
first magistrate, or to grt)und their arms 
and submit patiently to foreign dicta- 
tion. The events of the tenth of Au- 
gust sprang inevitably from the league 
of Pilnitz. The King’s p»laco was 
stormed ; his guards were slaughtered. 
He was suspended from his regal func- 
tioDs; and the Legislative Assembly 
in^t^ the nation to elect an extraor- 
dinary Couven^^oii, with the full powers ' 
ich the coz^^cture required. To this 


name o^MRis such apophthegms^ as 
that ld||H^ in the moral woHd wbak 
monstiHrare in the physical world; 
and t&aF the history of kings is the 
mart^logy of nations. But, though 
th|M^us8ion Tvas worthy only of a 
chBUmg dub of schoolboys, the 
yHKn to which the Convi'ution came 
^Plls to have been that which sound 
j^licy dictated. In saying this, we do 
not mean to express an opinion that a 
republic is, either in the abstract the 
best form of government, or is, under 
onliuary circumstances, the form of go- 
vemmeut best suited to tlie Frcndh 
pcKiple. Our owu opinion is, that tho 
best, governments which have ever ex- 
isted in tho world have been limited 
monarchies ; and that France, in par- 
ticular, has never enjoyed so much 
pro.‘<perity and fireedom as under a li- 
mited monarchy. Nevertheless, we ap- 
prove of the vote of tho Conventjjk. 
which abolished kingly governmeStT 
The iuti rferenco of foreign ^lowers had 
brought on a crisis which made ex- 
raordinary measures necessiiry. Here- 
litary monarchy may be, uikI we believe 
that it is, a very useful institution in a 
country like France. And masts are 
very, useful parts of a ship. But, if 
the ship is on her beam-ends, it may 
be necessary to cut tho masts away. 
When once she has right^, she may 
»mc safe into port under jury rigging, 
ind there be completely repaired. But, 
n the mean time, she must be hacked 
with uu.sparing*hand, lest that which, 
ndcr ordinary circumstances, is 
essential part of her fabric should, in 
ber extreme distress, sink her to the 
xittom. Even so there are political 
>mergeneies in which it is necessary 
hat governments should be mutilated 
)f their feir proportions for atirjio, Iwt 
they be cast away foi^ ever^ and with 
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such an emergency thc> Convention had 
to deaL The first object of a good 
tFrenehmin should have been to, save 
France the fate of Poland. The 
first requisite o/^ a govemqient was 
entire devotion to the national causa 
Thtt requisite was wanting in Louis ; 
and such a want, at such a moment, 
could not bo supplied bv any public 
or private virtues. If tne king were 
set aside, the abolition "bf kingship 
necessarily followed. In the #tote in 
which the public mind then jjras, it 
would have been idle to think doing 
what our ance6t(»s did in 1688, and 
what the French Chamber of Dehatiea 
di^in 1830. Such an attempt vWd 
have failed amidst universal derisnfn 
and execration. It would have dis- 
gusted all sealous men of all opinions ; 
and there were then few men who were 
not zealous., Fartios fatigued by long 
conflict) and instructed by the severe 
^seipl&e of that school in which alone 
mankind learn, are disposed to 
listen to the voice of a mediator. But 
when they ore in their first heady youth, 
devoid of experience, fresh for exertion, 
flushed with hope, burning with ani- 
mosity, they agree only in spurning ont 
of their way the daysman who strives 
to take his stand between them and to 


Brissotines. In activity and practical 
ability, Brissot and Gknsonu^ were the 
most conspicuous among them. In 
parliamentary dLoquence, no French- 
man of that time can be considered as 
equal to Vergniaud. In a foreign 
country, and iSter the lapse of half a 
century, some parts of his speeches are 
still road with mournful admiration. 
No man, wo are inclined to believe, 
ever rose so rapidly to such a height of 
oratorical excellence. His whole pub- 
lic life lasted barely two years! This 
is a circumstance which distinguishes 
him from our own greatest speakers, 
Fox, Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, Windham, 
Canning. Which of these celebrated 
men would now be remembered as an 
orator, if he had died two years after 
he first took his seat in the House of 
Commons ?. Condorcet brought to the 
Girondist party a different kind of 
strength. The public regarded him 
with justice as an eminent mathemati- 
cian, and, with less reason, as a givat 
master of ethical and political science ; 
the philosophers considered him as 
their chief, as the rightful heir, by 
intellectual descent and by solemn 
adoption, of their deceased sovereign 
D*^cmbert. In the same ranks were 
found Gaudet, Isnard, llarbaroux, Bu- 


lay his hand upon them both. Such 
was in 1792 the state of France. On 
one side was the great name of the heir 
of Hugh Capet, the thirty-third king 
of the third race ; on the other side was 
the great name the republic. There 
was no rallying point save these two. 
It was necessary to make a choice ; and 
those, in our opinion, judged well who, 
waving for the moment aS subordinate 
question^ preferred independence to 
subjugation, and the natal soil to the 
emigrant camp. \ 

As to the abolition ofrpyajty^andns 
to the vigorous prosecution of me war, 
the whole Convention seemed to be 
^ted as one man. But a deep and 
oroad gulf separated the representative 
bo^ i^^wo great parties. 

OlU|M'^dewere those state^enwho 
are from the name of the depart- 
sopie of them represented, 
wO^dists) and, from the name of one 
conspicuous leaders, the 


zOv, Louvet, too well known .as the 
author of a very ingenious and very 
licentious romance, and more honour- 
ably distinguished by the generosity 
with which he pleaded for the unfortu- 
nate, and by the intrepidity with which 
he defied the wick^ and powerful. 
Two persons whose talents were not 
brilliant, but who enjoyed a high repu- 
tation for probity and public spirit, 
Potion and ^Holland, lent the whole 
weight of their names to the Girondist 
connection. The wife of Bolan d brought 
to tha deliberations of her husband’s 
Mends masculine courage and force of 
thought, tempered by womanly grace 
and vivacity. Nor was the splendour 
of a greats militaty reputation wanting 
to this celebrated party. Dumourier, 
then victorious over the foreign in- 
vaders, and at the height of popidar 

( favour, must be reckoned among me 
allies of the Gironde, v 
The errors of the Bwsotines we: 
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undoubtedly neither few nor small 
but, when we fairly compare their con- 
duct with the conduct of any other 
party which acted or suffhred during 
the French BeTolution, we are forced 
to admit their superiority in everjr qua- 
lity except that single quality which in 
such times preTaUs over every other, 
decision. They were sealous for the 
groat social reform which had been 
effected^ by the National Assembly; 
and they were right. For, diough that 
reform was, in some respects, carried 
too £ir, it was a blessing well worth 
even the fearful price which has been 
paid for it. They were resolved to 
maintain the independence of their 
country against foreign invaders ; and 
they were right. For the heaviest of 
all yokes is the yoke of the stranger. 
They thought that, if Louis remained 
at their head, they could not cany on 
with the requisite energy the conflict 
against the European coalition. They 
therefore concurred in establishing a 
republican government ; and here, 
again, they were right. For, in that 
struggle for life and death, it would 
have been madness to trust a hostile or 
even a half-hearted leader. 

Thus far th#y went along with the 
revolutionary movement. At this poftit 
they stopped ; and, in our judgment, 
they were right in stopping, as they 
had been right in moving. For great 
ends, and under extraordinary circum- 
stances, they had concurred in meo,- 
sures which, together with much good, 
had necessarily produced much evil; 
which had unsettled the public mind ; 
which had taken away from govern- 
ment the sanction of prescription; 
which had loosened the very founda- 
tions of property and law. They 
thought that it was now their duty to 
prop what it had recently been their 
duty to batter. They loved liberty, but 
liberty associated with order, with jus- 
tice, with mercy, and with ciiribsation. 
They were republicans ; but they were 
desirous to adorn their republic with 
all jh&t had given grace and dignity to 
the fallen monarchy. They hoped that 
the humanity, She courtesy, the taste, 
i^lhich had dede much in old times to 
n(.itigate the slavery of France, would 


now lend additional charms to her free- 
dom. They saw with horror crimes, 
exceeding in atrocit;)^thrae which had 
disgraced thep infuriated religious fac- 
tions of the eixteeuth century, pene- 
trated in the name of reason and phil- 
anthropy. They demanded, with elo- 
quent vehemence, that the authors of 
tue lawless massacre, which, just be- 
fore the meeting of the Convention, 
been committed in the prisons of Parish 
should be brought to condign punish- 
ment. They treated wiUi just conteimt 
the pleas which have been set up for 
that great crime. They admitted that 
the public danger was pressing; but 
they denied that it justified a violation 
of those principles of morality on which 
all society rests. The inoependence 
and honour of France were indeed to 
be vindicated, but to be vindicated by 
triumphs and not by murders. 

Opposed to the Girou^ts was a 
party which, having beeh^ long exe- 
crate throughout the civilised world, 
has of late — such is the ebb and flow Of 
opinion — found not only apologists, but 
even eulogists. We are not disposed 
to deny that some members of the 
Mountain were sincere and public- 
spirited men. But even the best of 
them, Carnot for example and Cambon, 
were far too unscrnpiUous as to the 
means which they employed for the 
purpose of attaining great ends. In 
the train of these enthusiasts followed 
a crowd, composed of all who, firom 
sensual, sordid, or malignant motives, 
wished for a period of boundless license. 
When the Convention met, the ma- 
jority was with tHjP&irondistfl, afid 
Bar^re was with th^ minority. Oh the 
King’s trial, indeed, he quitted the 
party with which he ordinarily acted, 
voted with the Mountain, and spoke 
against the prisoner with a violenoo 
such as few memWs even of the Moun- 
tain showed. • 

The conduct of the leading GHron- 
dists on that occasion was litue to their 
honop. Of cruelty, indeed, we fulty 
acquit them ; but it is impossible^ to 
acquit them of criminal irresolttion 
,nd disingenuousness. They were fiir, 
indeed, from thirsting for tha blood of 
Louis: on thecontraxy, they veremost 
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desiroas to protect him. Bnt they trcrc appeal to force. The Girondists might 
afmd that, if thej went straight for- have been victorious. In the worst 
ward to tlioir abject, the sincerity of event, they would- have falltn with im- 
their attachment to repiitblican institn- blemished honour. Thus nuich is ccr- 
tions would he suspectecC They wished tain, that their boldness and horsosty 
to save tlie King’s lifo, and yet to ob- could not possibly have producerl a 
tain all t he credit of having been regi- worse ejffect thauw'as actually i>ro(lnec(l 
cidcs. Accordingly, they traced out by their timidity and their stratagems, 
for themselves a crooked course, by Barfere, as we have said, sided with 
which they hoped to attain both their the Mountain on this occasion. lie 
objects. They first voted the King A’oted against the appeal to the people 
guilty. They then voted for reft-rring and against tho respite. His de.mea- 
the question respecting his fate to nour and his language also wi're widi ly 
whole body of the people. Defeated diiferent from those of the (4irondi.‘-ts. 
in this attempt to rescue him, they re- Their hearts were heavj", ninl their dc- 
luctantly, and with ill-suppresse d shame portment, was that of mi'ii oj'pressed by 
and concern, voted for flie capital sen- sorrow. It- was Vergniaud’s duly to 
fence. Then they made a la&t attempt prcelaim the result of the roll-call. His 
in Kjs favour, and voted for respiting face was pale, and he trembled with 
the execution. These zigzag politics emotion, as in a low and broken voice 
produced the effect which any man he announced that Louis was con- 
conversant with public affairs might demned to death. Barere had not, it is 
have foreseen. The Girondists, instead tru(‘^ yet attained to full piaf* etioii in 
of attaining both their ends, failed of the art of mingling jests and conceits 
both. Tho Mountain justly charged with words of death ; but he alri’udy 
-them with having attempted to save gave, promise of his future (‘xeellenee 
<3ie King by underhand means. Their in this high department of Jacobin 
own coiiscieiices told them, with equal oratory. He concluded his speech 
justice, that their bauds had been with a sentence woi’thy of Ids head 
dipped in tho blood of tho most in- and heart. ‘•Tlietrc^ of liberty,” ho 
offensive and most unfortunate of raon. g^’id, “as an ancient author remarks, 
The direct path was here, as usual, the flourishes when it is watered wit h tlic 
path not only of lionour, hut of safety, blood of all classes of tyrants.” M. 
The priiicijilo on which the Girondists Hippolyto Carnot has quoted this pas- 
stood as a party was, that the season sage in order, as wc supposi-, lo do 
for revolutionary violence was over, honour to his hero. We wish tli.it a 
and that the reign of law and order note had l^een added to inform us from 
ought now to commence. But the pro- wliat ancient author Barere < (noted, 
ceeding against the King was clearly In tho course of our own small reading 
revolutionary in its nature. It was among the Greek and Latin uriters, 
not in conformity with the laws. The wo have nof liai^pentHi to fall in with 
only plea for it was, that all ordinary trees of liberty and watering-pots full 
rules of jurisprudence and morality of blood ; nor can we, such is our ig- 
were suspended by the extreme public norance of classicHl antiquity, evi ii 
dan^r. This was the very plea which imagine an Attic or Romiui oral or em- 
tho Mountain urged rn defence of the ploying imiigeiy of that sort. In plain 
massacre of September, and to which, words, when Bar^'re talked about an 
so urged, tho Girondists refused ancient author, he was lying, as lie 
tqJnisten. They therefore, by voting ^nerally was when ho apserted any 
4e death of the King, conceded to fact, great or small. ' Why ho lied on 
l^nutain the chief point at issue this occasion we cannot guess, uidess 
tho two parties. Had they indeed it was to keep his hand in. v 
. jj^yen a manful vote against the capitay It is not improbable that, but for 
; Mtence, the regicides would have been ^ one circumstance, BarSje would, like 
^ miffority. It is probable that most of those with whom ho ordinarily 
would have been an immediate acted, have voted for the appeal to the 
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people and for the respite. But, just 
before the commencement of the trial, 
papers had been discovered which 
proved that, while a member of the 
National Assembly, he had been in 
communication with the Court respect- 
ing liis Reports on the Woods and 
F<u*ests. Ho was acquitted of all cri- 
minality by the Convention; but the 
iit^rcer Republicans considered him as 
a tool of the fallen monarch ; and this 
rejiroaeli was long repeated in tl 
journal of Marat, and in the speeches 
at the Jacobin club. It was natui-al 
that a man like Bar^re should, under 
such eircumstauces, try to distiiiginsh 
himselt among the crowd of regicide s 
1 ) 3 ' p(‘euliar fcrocit3\ It was because he 
had been a royalist that he was one of 
the foremost in shedding blood. 

The King was no more. The loading 
Girondists had, by their conduct to- 
wards him, lowered their character in 
the eyes both of friends and foes. Tluy 
still, however, maintained the con- 
test against the Mountain, called for 
vengeance on the Jissassins of 8 ept em- 
ber, and protested against the anarchi- 
cal and simguinajy doctrines of Marat. 
Kor a lime tlicy seemed likely to pre- 
vail. As publicists and orators they 
had no rivals in the Convi-ntion. ^Jhe}" 
Jiad with tliem, be3'ond all doubt, the 
great majority both of the deputies and 
of the Krench nation. These advan- 
tages, it should seem, ought to have 
decided the event of the struggle. But 
the opposite parly had compensating 
advantages of a different kind. The 
chiefs of the Mountain, though not 
eminent]3' distinguished by eloquence 
or knowledge, had gieat audacity, 
activity, and determination. The Con- 
vention and France were against them ; 
but the mob of Paris, the clubs of Paris, 
and the municipal government of Paris, 
were on their side. 

The policy of the Jacobins, in thi.s 
situation, was to subject France to an 
aristoci'acj^ influitely worsf than that 
aristocracy wliich had emigrated with 
the Count of Artois — ^to an aristocracy 
of birth, not of wealth, not of edu- 
cation, but qf mere locality. Th^ 
■would not ^ear of privileged orders; 
but they willed to hove a privileged 


city. That twenty-five millions of 
Frenchmen should be ruled b}’’ a hun- 
dred thousand gentlemen and clergy- 
men was insufferable ; but that twenty- 
five millioni of Frenchmen should be 
ruled by a hundred thousand Parisians 
was as it should 1 k\ The qualifica- 
tion of a member of the new oli- 
gjirchy was simpl)' that ho should live 
near the hall where the Convention 
met, and should b» able to squeeze 
himself dail}' into the gtilleiy during a 
debate, and now and then to attend 
with a pike for theqjurpose of blockad- 
ing the dooi*s. It wiis (piite agreeable 
to the maxims of the Mountain that a 
score of draymen from ^anterre's brew- 
ery, or of devils from Hebert^s print- 
ing-honse, should be permitted to drown 
the voices of men commissioned to 
speak tlie seu.se of such cities as Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, and L3'ons ; and that 
a rabble of half-naked porters from the 
Fauburg St. Antoine should have power 
to*annul decrees for which the repre- 
sentatives of fifty or sixty departments 
had voted. Jt- was iii’cessary to find 
.some pretext for so odious and absurd 
a tyranny. Such a pretext w'as found. 
To the old phrases of liberty and equal- 
it3* were addod the sorioixius M’atch- 
wortls, unity and indivi.sibilily. A new 
erimo was invented, anti called by the 
name of federalism. Tlie object of the 
Girondi.st.s, it wtis asserted, was to break 
up the great nation bito little inde- 
pendent coramonweallhs, bound to- 
gether only b3' a league like that which 
connects the Swiss cantons ortho United 
States of America. The great obstacle 
in the wa}' of this pernicious design was 
the influence of Paris. To strengthen 
the influence of Paris ought therefore 
to be tlie chief object of every patriot. 

The accusation brought against 1 he 
leaders of the Girondist party was a 
mere calumujt. They were undoubt- 
edly desirous to prevent the capital 
from domineering over the repulRic, 
and would gladly have seen the Con- 
vention removed for a time to some 
provincial town, or placed under the 
protectiofi of a trusty guard, which 
might have overawed the Parisian 
mob; but there is not the slightest 
reason to suspect them of any design 
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against the unity of the state Bar^e. 
however, really was a federalist, and, 
we are indiucd to believe, the only 
federalist in the Ponvention. As far 
as a man so unstable and servile can 
be said to have felt any pieference for 
any form of government, he felt a 
preference for federal government. He 
was born under the Pyrenees; he was 
a Gascon of the Gascons, one of a 
people strongly distinguished by intel- 
lectual and moral character, by man- 
ners, by modes of speech, by accent 
and by physiognomy, from the Prench 
of th<^ Seine and of the Loire ; and he 
had many of the peculiarities of the 
race to which he belonged. When he 
first left his own province he had 
attained his thirty-fourth year, and 
had acquired a high local reputation 
for eloquence and literature. He had 
then visited Paris for the first time. 
He had found himself in a new world. 
His feelinps were those of a banished 
man. It is clear also that he had been 
by no means without his share of the 
smell disappointments and humiliations 
so often experienced by men of letters 
who, elated by provincial applause, 
venture to display their powers before 
the fastidious critics of a capital. On 
the other hand, whenever he revisited 
the mountains among which ho had 
been boru, ho found himself an object 
of general admiration. His dislike of 
Paris, and his partiality to his native 
district, were therefore as strong and 
durable as any sentiments of a mind 
like his could bo. Ho long continued 
to maintain that the ascendency of one 
great city was the bane of France; 
that the superiority of taste and intel- 
ligence which it was the fashion to 
ascribe to the inhabitants of that city 
were wholly imaginary; and that the 
n ition \iould never enjoy a really good 
government till the Alsatian people, the 
Breton pt'oplc, the people of Bearn, the 
of Provence, should have each 
existence, and laws 
to its own tastes and habits, 
communities he proposed to 

a e by a tic similar lo that which 
Is 'together the grave Puritans of 
Connecticut and the dissolute slave- 
Ariren of ITew Orleans. To Paris he 


was unwUUng to grant even the rank 
which Washington holds in the United 
States. He thought it desirable that 
the congress of the French federation 
should have no fixed place of meeting, 
but should sit sometimes at Rouen, 
sometimes at Bordeaux, sometimes at 
his own Toulouse. 

Animated by such feelings, he was, 
till the close of May 1793, a Girondist, 
if not an idtra-Girondist. He ex- 
claimed against those impure and 
bloodthirsty men who wished to make 
the public danger a pretext for cruelty 
and rapine. “ Peril,” he said, *• could 
be no excuse for crime. It is when the 
wind blows hard, and the waves run 
high, that the anchor is most needed; 
it is w'hen a revolution is raging, that 
the great laws of morality are most 
necessary to the safety of a state.” Of 
Marat he spoke with abhorrence and 
contempt ; of the municipal authorities 
of Paris with just severity. He loudly 
complained that there were Frenchmen 
who paid to the Mountain that homage 
which was due to the Convention alone. 
When the establishment of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal was first proposed, 
he joined himself to Vergniaud and 
Buzot, who strongly oV^cted to that 
odious measure. “ It cannot bo,” ex- 
claimed Bar&re, ** that men really 
attached to liberty will imitate the 
most frightful excesses of despotism !” 
He proved to the Convention, after his 
fashion, out of Sallust, that such arbi- 
traiy courts may indeed, for a time, be 
severe only on real criminals, l)ut must 
inevitably degenerate into instruments 
of private cupidity and revenge. When, 
on the tenth ,of March, the worst part 
of the population of Paris made the 
first unsuccessful attempt to destroy 
the Girondists, Bar6re eagerly called 
for vigorous measures of repression and 
punishment. On the second of April, 
another attempt of the Jacobins of 
Paris to usurp supreme dominion over 
the republib was brought to ^he know- 
ledge of the Convention; mid again 
Barere spoke w ith warmth against the 
new tyranny which alHicted Frano', 
.nd declared that the people of the 
lepartraents w'ould never, crouch be- 
neath the tyranny of one ambitious 
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city. He even proposed a resolution goiemment^ and above all by foreigners, 
to the effect that the Convention would who, while the war raged, knew France 
exert against the demagogues of the only from journals, as the head of that 
capital the same energy which had administratioi:^ of whkh, iu truth, ho 
been exerted against the tyrant Lou& was only the secretary and the spokes- 
We are assured that, in private as in man. The ahthor of the History of 
public, he at this time uniformly spoke Europe, in our own Annual Registers, 
with strong aversion of the Mountain, appears to have been completely under 
His appiirent zeal for tho cause of this delusion, 
humanity and order had its reward. The conflict between the hostile par- 
Early in April came the tidings of ties wm meanwhile fhst approacUqg to 
Dnuiouricr’s defection. This was a a crisis. The temper of Faris grew 
heavy blow to tho Girondists. Du- daily fiercer and fiercer. Delegates 
mourier was their general. His vie- appointed by thirty-five of tho forty- 
tories had thrown a lustre on the eight wards of the city appeared at the 
whole party; his army, it had been bar of the Convention, and demand- 
hoped, would, in tho worst event, cd that Vergniaud, Brissot, Guadot, 
protect the deputies of the nation Gensonn^ Barbaroux, Buzot, Potion, 
against the ragged pikemcn of theiLouvet, and many other deputies, 
garrets of Paris. Ho was now a do- flhould be expelled. This demand was 
serter and an exile ; and those who disapproved by at least three-fourths 
had lately placed their chief reliance of the Assembly, and, when known in 
on his support were compelled to join the departments, called forth a general 
with their deadliest enemies in exe- cry of indignation. Bordeaux declared 
crating his treason. At this perilous that it womd stand by its represonta- 
conjiincturo, it was resolved to apiwint tives, and would, if necessary, defend 
a Committee of Public Safety, and to them by tho sword against the tyranny 
arm that commitfbo with powers, small of Paris. Lyons and Marseilles were 
indeed when compared with those which animated by a similar spirit. These 
it afterwards drew to itself, but still manifestations of public opinion gave 
groat and formglable. The moderate courage to the majority of tho Conven- 
party, regarding Jlarero as a represe^- tion. Thanks were voted to the people 
tativo of their feelings and opinions, of Bordeaux for their patriotic decla- 
electcd him a member. Iu his new ration; and a commission consisting of 
situation hi soon began to make him- twelve members was appointed for the 
self useful. Ho brought to the d( purpose of investigating the conduct of 
liberations of the Committee, not in- tho municipal authorities of Paris, and 
deed the knowledge or the ability of a was empowered to place under arrest 
great statesman, but a tongue and a such persons as should appear to have 
pm which, if others would only supply been concerned in any plot against the 
ideas, never paused for want of words, authority of the Convention. This 
His mind was a mere organ of com- measure was adopted on tho motion of 
munication between other minds. It Bar^re. 

originated nothing; it retained no- A few days of stormy excitement and 
thing ; but it transmitted eveiything. profound anxiety followed ; and then 
Tho post assigned to him by his col- came the crash. On the thirty-first of 
leagues was not really of tho highest May the mob off aria rose; tho palace 
importance ; but it was prominent, and of the Tuileries was besieged by avast 
drew the attention of all Europe, array of pike.s; the majority of th® 
When a great measure wdl to be deputies, after vain struggles and re- 
brought forward, when an account was monstrances, yielded to violence, and 
to be rendered of an important event, suffered the Mount.iin to carry a decree 
he ^as generally the mouthpiece of the for the Bus^iension and arrest of the 
administration. ^He was therefore not deputies whom the wards of the capital 
unnaturally considered, by persons who nad accused. 

lived at a distance from the seat of During this contest, B.ircre*had been 
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tossed backwards and forwards between 
tbe two riipriiip factions. His feeling?**, 
languid suid unsteady as they always 
were, dn w him *10 the Q-irondists ; but 
he was awed by the vigour and deter- 
mination of lliT* Mountain. At one 
niomnit iie held high and firm l.'in- 
guagr*, eomplainj d that the Convention 
was not free, and protested against the 
validity of any voto passed nndrr covr- 
cion. At another moment ho ])roposed 
to conciliate the Parisians by abolishing 
that commission of twelve which he had 
himself proposed only a few 'days be- 
fore ; and himself drew up a papn* eon- 
domning the veiy measures which had 
been adopted at his own instanci , and 
oulogi'sing the public spirit of the iii- 
oui^nta. To do him justice, it waf. 
not without some symptoms of shame 
that he read thi«» documeiil fmin tin* 
tribune, whore ho had so often tx- 
pressed very different smtinn'iits. It 
IS said that, at some pnssages, lie was 
oven seen to blnsli. It may li.ive been 
«o ; he was still in his novitiate of in- 
fSamy. 

Somo days later ho proposed that 
hostages for the jiersonal safety of the 
accused deputies should be sent to th(‘ 
departments, and otFored to bo himself 
one of tliose hostages. Nor do we in 
the least doubt that tho oifor was sin- 
cere. lie woiibl, wo firmly believe, 
have thought himself far safer at Bor- 
deaux or Marseilles than at Paris. His 
proposition, however, was not caiTied 
into effect ; and he remained in tho 
power of the victorious Mountain. 

This was the great crisis of his life. 
Hitherto he liad done nothing inexpi- 
able, nothing which marked him out as 
a much worse man than most of his 
colleagues in the Convention. His 
voice liad generally been on the side of 
moderate measuijes. Had ho bravely 
cast in his lot with tko Girondists, and 
suffered with them, he would, like 
Them, ^have had a not dishouourable 
placd/in history. Had he, like the 
great body of deputies who meant 
We 8 , but who had not the courage 
io ,pxp08e themselves to martyrdom, 
Mmohed quietly under the dominioc 
4 j^bie tjpumphant minority, and suf- 
every motion of Bobespierre and 


Billaud to pass unopposed, he would 
liave incurred no peculiar ignominy. 
But it is probable that this course was 
UOt open to him. Ho had been too 
prominent among tho adversaries of 
tho Mountain to he admitted to quarter 
without making some atonement. It 
was necessary that, if he lioped to find 
pardon from his new lords, ho should 
not be merely a silent and passive 
slave. Wliat passi d in pri\ at e between 
him and tlnni cannot be aeeuratily 
related; but the res^nli wsis soon a])pa- 
rcnl. Tlie Committci of L‘ub lie Safety 
was rein wed. »Se\eral of tlie fiercest 
of the dominant faetion, Coiitlion for 
xample, and St. Just, wi're ‘iibslitntcd 
f»)r more modi rale politieians , but 
B.ii*ere was sutfei’ed to retain liis seat 
at ibe Board. 

The indulgence with which he was 
treated excited tin* niiinnuis of some 
stem and ardent ze.dots. 3 Ierat, in 
the VI ry last words that lie wroti*, 
words not ]>ubhslied till the dagger of 
Charlotte Oorday had uxengid b ranee 
and mankind, complained that a man 
who had no i»riiici])les, mIio was always 
on the side f>f tlie strongest, wlio liad 
been a royalist, and who was ready, in 
ease of 'a turn of fortiAie, to be .1 ro^al- 
fjt again, should be entrusted with an 
impm’tanl sliaro in the administration.^ 
But the chiefs of tho Mounl.iin judged 
mon* correctly. They know incleed, as 
well as M.arat, that Harare was a man 
utterly without faith or steadiness; 
th.il, if ho could bo said to have any 
|x>litieal leaning, liis leaning was not 
towards them; that be fell for the 
Girondist party that faint and Winter- 
ing sort of prefereneo of which alom* 
his iiaturo was suseeptible ; and that, 
if he had been at liberty to make his 
choice, he would rather have murdered 
Robespierre andDanton than Vergniaud 
and Gensoun^. But they justly appre- 
ciated that levity which made him in- 
capable c alike of earnest love and of 
earnest hatred, and that meanness 
which made it necessaiy to liim to have 
a master. In truth, what the ph^pters 
of Carolina and Louisiana say of black 
men with flat noses ^ and woolly hair 

♦ See tho PttbTMtte of tiA 14th July. 1793. 
Marat was stabbed on the evening of the 13th. 
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way strictly true of Barere. Theourso to bo well fed and curried. So was it 
of C’ana*in was upon him. Ho was bom with Barere. He was of a iiatinv' so 
Baseness wai» an instinct in low, that it might be doubted whot her 
him. The impulse which droro him he could properly bo* an objecSt of the 
fro^n a party in iidvorsity to a party in hostility of reasonable beings. Bt* had 
pro^'jH rity was as irresistible as that nut been an enemy , he was not now a 
wJiieli drives the cuckoo and the awal- friend. But he had been an annoy- 
low towards the sun when the dark and anee ; and ho would now be n help, 
cold niontlis are approaching. The law But. thongli the heads of fho Moan- 
w’hich cl«>omed him to be the humble tain pardoned thi«* man, and admitted 
attendant of stronger spirits resembled him into partnership with themselT(H^ 
the 1 iw nhich binds tbo jiilot-fish to it nay not nilhont exacting pledges 
the sliark. “ K»*n ye,’* said a shrewd such as made it imp^^siblo for him, 
Scotch ](ml, who was asked In's opinion falso and tickle as he was, ever again 
of Jamos the first — “Ken ye a John to find mlmi'ssion into tin* ranks wliich 
A])i *’ ft' I liave Jaeko by the collar, I he had deserted. That was truly n tcr- 
can make him bite* 30U; but, if you rible sacrament by w Inch tliey admitted 
luiMi J.u*ki\ yon can maki* him bite* the apostate into tlioir communion. 
in> .Tusi Mich a creature was Barere. They demanded of him that he should 
In t]i( hands of the Girondists he Jiimself take tho most prominent part 
would have been eager to proscribe 1 lie in murdering his old fneiida. To rfe- 
Jcicoliiiis ; 111 was just as ready, in the fuse was as much as his life w'asw'orlh. 
gi’i[)e nt t>ic JaeobiiiM, to jiroseribe the ihit what is life worth when it is only 
Girondists. On the fidebly of such a one long agony of i*emorsp and shame ? 
man tin. heads of tlie Mountain could These, Jiowever, an* fi‘elinj'S of which it 
not, ot course, reckon; ImL they \ahied is idle to talk, when we arc* cousider- 
their c'onquest as the very easy and not ing the coiiciuet of such a man as Bi- 
very deboate lover in Con grevc*’s lively rcre. He nnderlookthe task, mounted 
song \ allied the conquest of a prostitute the tribune, and told the ( 'onveiition 
of .1 diiTerent kind. Harare was, like that llie tinm was come for taking tho 
Chloi , false aiiit common ; but he wms, stem .itfiiude of justice, and lor sfnk- 
like CMiloo, constant while posscssfli , ing at all e(>ns]>irators without distinc- 
aiid tliey asked no more. TJioy needed tion. lie IJieii inovid that Bn ’ol, Bar- 
a service which ho was perfectly com- b.iroiix, Potion, and thirteen otlicr do- 
peleiit to perform. Dc'stitute as he w'as puties, should be placed onl of the pale 
of all the talents both of an active and of the law', or, inotlur word-, beheaded 
of n tjieculative statesman, he could without a trial ; and that Vergniaud, 
with great facility draw up a report, or Guaded, Gensoiine, and six others, 
make- a speech on any subject and on shouhl be impeai-hed, Tho motion was 
any sidt. If other people would fur- carrieil without debate, 
nish facte and thoughts, he could al- We have alnaily seen^ with what 
waj's furnish phrases; niM this talent effrontery Bari*re has denied, in those 
wiis absolutely at tho command of his Meinoir^, that he took any part against 
owners for the time being. Nor hadl the Girondists. This denial, we think, 
lie excited any angry passion among was the only thing wanting to make his 
those to whom he had hitherto been infamy eomplete. The most impudent 
opposed. They felt no more hatred to of all lies was H fit companion lor the 
him lhan they felt to the horses which foulest of all murders. ^ 

dragged the cannon of thg Duke- of Barere, however, had not yet earned 
Brunswick and of the Prince of Saxo- his pardon. Tho Jacobin pni^ con- 
Coburg. The horses had only done tained one gang which, evrm in that 
acyrding to their kind, and would, if party, was pre-eminent in every mean 
th^- fell into the hands of the French, and every sava^ vice ; a gang n% low- 
drag with equaA vigour and equal doci-l minded and so inhuman that, compared 
lity the guns'bf the republic, and there- * with them, Hobespierre mig^tbe called 
fore ought not merely to be spared, but magnanimous and merciful. Of these 
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'wretches Hubert was perhaps the best so much excited that ho brolce his plate 
representative. lli& favourite amuse- in the violeuce of his gesticulation, 
ment was to torment and insult the Bar6re exclaimed that the guillotine 
miserable remain^ of that gr^t family had cut a diplomatie knot which it 
which, hanng ruled Erwee during might have been difficult to untie. In 
eight hundred years, had now become the intervals between the Beaune and 
an object of pity to the humblest arti- the Champagne, between the ragout of 
san or peasant. The influence of this thrushes and the partrid^ with truffles, 
man, and of men like him, induced the he fervently preached his new political 
Committee of Public Safety to deter- creed. “The vessel of the revolution,’' 
mine that Marie Antoinette should be he said, “ can float into port only on 
sent to the scaflbld. Barire was again waves of blood. Wo must begin with 
summoned to his duty. Only four days the members of the National Assembly 
after he had proposed the decrees and of the Legislative Assembly. That 
against the Girondist deputies he again rubbish must be swept away.” 
mounted the tribune, in order to move As he talked at table he talked in 
that the Queen shoidd be brought be- the Convention. His peculiar style of 
fore the Ilf‘\olutionaiy Tribun^. He oratory was now formed. It was not 
was improving fast in the society of his altogether without ingenuity and live- 
new alNes. When ho asked for the liness. But in any other age or coun- 
heads of Vorgniaud and Potion ho had try it would have bei‘n thought unfit 
spoken like a man who had some slight for the deliberations of a grave assem- 
sense of bis own guilt and degradation : bly, and still more unfit for state papers, 
he had said little ; and that little had It might, perhaps*, succeed at a meeting 
not been nolent. The office of expa- of a Protestant Association in Exeter 
tiating on the guilt of his old friends he Hall, at a Bepeal dinner in Ireland, 
bad left to 8aint Just. Voiy diflerent after men had well drunk, or in an 
was Bar&re’s second appearance in the American oration on the fomrth of July, 
character of an accuser. He now cried No legislative body would now endure 
out for blood in the eager tones of the it. But in Prance, during the reign 
true and burning thirst, and raved of the Convention, tHe old liiw.s of 
against the Austrian woman with the ctfinposition were held in as much con- 
virulenoc natural to a coward who finds tempt as the old government or the old 
himself at liberty to outrage that which creed. Correct and noblo diction be- 
he has feared and cnvica. We have longed, like the etiquette of Versailles 
already exposed the shameless mCnda- and tho solemnities of Notre Dame, to 
city with which, in these Memoirs, he an age which had passed away. Just 
attempts to throw the blame of his own as a swarm of ephemeral constitutions, 
guilt on the guiltless. democratic, directorial, and consular. 

On the day on which the fallen sprang from the decay of tho ancient 
Queen was dragged, already more than monarchy ; just as a swarm of new 
half dead, to her doom, Bar&rc regaled superstition^ the worship of the God- 
Bobespierre and some other Jacobins doss of Beason, and tho fooleries of the 
at a tavern. Bobespierre’s acceptance Thco-philanthro^ists, sprang from tho 
of tho invitation caused some surprise decay of the ancient Church : even so, 
to those -who know how long and how out of the decay of tho ancient French 
bitterly it was his Aature to hate, eloquence sprang new fashions of elo- 
l^^bcspierro of tho party !’’ muttered quence, for the understanding of which 
Sint Just '‘ B<'ir6rc is the only man now grammars and dictionaries were 
whom Bobespierre bus forgiven.” We necessary. The same innovating spirit 
Iiavo an account of this singular repast which altered the common phrases Of 
fpozd one of tho guests. Bobespierre salutation, which turned hundred^ of 
condoned the senseless brutality with Johns and Peters into Scsevolas wd 
which Hubert had conducM the pro- ' Aristogitons, and wbidl expelled Sun- 
ceedings ai^inst tho Austrian woman, day and Monday, January and Febru- 
and, in tatkingon that subject, became ary, Lady-day and Christmas, from tho 
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calendar, in order to substitute Decadi 
and Frimidi, Nivose and Fluviose, 
Feasts of Opinion and Feasts of the 
Supreme Being, changed allrthe forms 
of ofiScial correspondence. For the 
calm, guarded, and sternly oobcteons 
language which governments had lon|f 
been accustomed to employ, were sub- 
stituted puns, inteijections, Osaianic 
rants, rhetoric worthy only d a school* 
boy, scurrility worthy only of a fish- 
wife. Of the phraseology which was 
now thought to be peculiarly well 
suited to a report or a manifesto Bar^ro 
had a greater command than any man 
of his time, and, during the short and 
sharp paroxysm of the revolutionary 
delirium, passed for a ‘great orator. 
When the fit uas over, ho was consi- 
dered as what he really was, u man of 
quick apprehension and fluent elocu- 
tion, with no originality, with little in- 
formation, and with a taste us bad as 
his heart. His lle}K)rts were popularly 
called Carmagnoles A few months 
ago we should liave had some difficulty 
in con\ eying to an ICnglish reader an 
exact notion of the state papers to 
whidi this appellation was given. For- 
t'lnately a noble and distiii^ished 
person, whom her Majesty’s Ministers 
liave thought qifhlified to fill the most 
important post in llio empire, has maifc 
our task easy. Whoever has re.ul Lord 
Ellenborough’s proclamations j** able 
to form a complete idea of a Car- 
magnole. 

The eflTect which Barore’s discourses 
at one time produced is not to bo 
wholly attributed to the perversion of 
the national taste. The oeeasions on 
which he rose u'cre frequently such as 
would have secured to the ^orst speaker 
a favourable he.iring. When any mili- 
taiy advantage had been gained, he was 
generally deputed by the Committee 
of Public Safety to announce the good 
nows. The hall resounded with ap- 
plause as he mounted the tribune, hold- 
ing the despatches in his hand. Depu- 
ties and strangers listened with delight 
while he told them that victory was the 
ord^ of the day ; that the guineas of 
Pitt had been vainly lavished to hire 
machines six felt high, carrying guns ; 
that the flight of the £d| “ 


deserved to be celebrated by Tyrteeus ; 
and that the saltpetre dug out of the 
cellars of I’aris had been turned into 
thunder, which would cnish the Titan 
brethren, George and Francis. * ' 
Meanwhile •the trial of the accused 
Girondists, who were under arrest in 
Paris, came on. They flattered them- 
selves with a vain hope of escape. 
They placed some reliance on their 
innocence, and some reliance on their 
eloquence, ^bey thought that shame 
would suffice to restrain any man, how- 
ever violent and ciuel, from publicly 
committing the flagrant iniquity of 
condemning them to death. The Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal was new to its func- 
tions. No member of tho Convention 
liad yet been executed; and it was 
probaldo that the boldest Jacobin 
wotlld shrink from being the first to 
violate the sanctily which was supposed 
to belong to tho representatives of tho 
people. 

The proceediiurs lasted some days. 
Gensonne and I3ri^‘*ot defended them- 
selves with ^yr(‘at ability and presence 
of nnnd against tlie vile Hebert and 
Chaumette, who appeared as accusers. 
The eloquent of Vergniaud was 
heard for the hi'^t time. He pleaded 
his own cause anJ tliat of liis friends, 
with such force of reason and elevation 
of sentiment that a murmur of pity 
and admiration rose fi'om the audience. 
Nay, the court itself, not yet accus- 
tomed to riot in daily carnage, showed 
signs of emotion. Tho sitting was ad- 
journed ; and a nimoiir went forth that 
there would be an acquittal. Tho Jaco- 
bins mot, breathing vt'iigeaneo. Robe- 
spierre undertook to bo tlieir organ. He 
rose on the following day in the Con- 
vention? and proposed a decree of fruch 
atrocity that even among the acts of 
that year it can hardly be paralleled. 
By this decree the tribunal was em- 
powered to cut jAort the defence of tho 
prisoners, to pronounce tho case clpa]| 
and to puss immedial e judgment. One 
deputy made a faint opposition. Bariro 
instantly sprang up to support Robes- 
pierre — Bar6re, the federalist ; Barire, 
he author of that Commission of Tvpelve 
vhich was among the chief causes of 
the hatred borne by Paris to tiie Giron* 
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dists ; Bar^re, wlio in tlieso Memoirs nximixed admiration ; but history owes 
denies that he ever took any part to them this honourable testimony, that» 
against the Girondists; Bar^rc, who being free to choose whetW they would 
has the effrontery to declare that he he oppressors or Tictims, they deliber- 
greatly loved and esteemed Vergniand. ately and firmly resolved rather to 
The decree wa«> passed > and the tri> suffer iiyustico then to inflict it. 
bunal, without suffering the prisoners And now began that strange period 
to conclude wiiat tlu^y had to say, pro- known by the name of the Keign of 
nouncud tliein guilty. Teirov. The Jacobins had prevailed. 

The following day was the saddest in This was their hour, and the power of 
the sad history of the Bevolution. The dsirkness. The Convention was subju- 
sufferers were so iunocent^so brave, so gated and reduced to profound silence 
eloqtu'nt, so accomplishe* so young, on the highest questions of state. The 
Some of them were graceful and hand- sovereignty passed to the Committee of 
some y()Uth<t of six or seven and twenty. Tublic Safety. To the edicts framed 
Vergniaud and Gensonnb were little by that Committee the representative 
more than tliirty. They had been only assembly did not venture to ofli*r even 
a few mon'hs engaged in public afliitr the species of opposition which the 
In a few months the fiune of their ancient parliament had frequently df- 
genius Inui filled Europe; and tiiey fered to the mamLites of the ancient 
were to die for no Crime but this, that kings. Six persons held the chief power 
they had 'wished to combine order, jus- in the small cabin(‘t which now domi- 
tice, and mercy with freedom. Their nuered over France — Kobespierre, St. 
great fault was want of courage. We Just, Couthon, Collot, Biliaiid, and 
m('an want of political courage — of Barere. 

that courage which is proof to clamour 'i'o some of these men. and of those 
and obloquy, and wliieh meets f^eat who adhered to them, it is duo to say 
cmergeueios by daring and decisive that the fanaticism which had emanci- 
measures. AlusI they had but too paled them from the restraints of jus- 
good an opportunity of proving that tice and compassion had emancipated 
they did not want courage to endure them also from the dominion of vulgar 
witJi manly cheerfulness the worsts that cupidity and of vulgar icar ; that, while 
could bo inflicted by such tyrants as htrrdly knowing where to find an as- 
St. Just, and such slaves ns Barero. signal of a few francs to pay for a 

They were not the only victims of dinner, they expended with strict in- 
the noble cause. Madamo Roland fol- tegrity the immense revenue which 1h«y 
lo'wed them to the scaffold •w’itli a spirit collected by every art of rapino; and 
Jis heroic as their own. Her husband that they were ready, in support of their 
was iu a safe hiding-place, but could cause, to mount the scaffold -with as 
not bear to survive her. His body much indifference as they showed wlien 
was found on the high-road near they signed tlie death-warrants of ari- 
Koiun. He had fiillen on his sword, stocrafes and priests. But no great party 
Condorcct swallowed opium. At Bor- can be com^sed of such maten.ils ns 
deaux the steel fell on the ueclto of the these. It is the inevitable Liw that 
bold and cjuick-witted Guadet and of such zealots as we have described shall 
Barbaroux, tli chief of those cuthu- collect around them a multitude of 
sinsts fnim t'u* Rhone whose valour, in of cowards, and of libertines, 

the j.r* 1 1 crisis ot tlio ‘tenth of August, whose savage tempers and licentious 
limuMj hack the tide of battle appetites, withheld only by the dread of 
Som the J*ouvrc to the Tuilerlcs. In law and saagistracy from the worst ex- 
a fiejdnpiir Uic Garonne 'was found till cesses, are called into full activity by 
that tlfb wolves liail left of Petion, the hope of immunity. A faction which, 
oucp honoured, gn'atly indeed beyond from whatever motive, relaxes the great 
his deserts, as the model of republican , laws of morality is certain to be joined 
^Wtae. We arc far from regarding^ by the most immoral part of the com- 
tlieebcst of the Girondists with|munity. This has been repeatedly 
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proved in religious wars! The war of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the Albigensian 
war, the Huguenot war, tho Thirty 
Y(‘ars’ war, all originated in pious 
zeal. That zeal inflamed the chain* 
]iions of the Church to such a point that 
tlioy regarded all generosity to the 
vanquished as a sinful weakness. The 
infidel, the heretic, was to be run down 
like a mad dog. No outrage committed 
the Catholic warrior on the miscreant 
rnoDiy could deserve punishmnit. As 
soon as it was known that boundless 
license wasthu.s given to barbarity and 
dissoluteness, thouVauds of wretches 
who cared nothing for the sacred c:nise, 
but who were cajj^er to be exempted 
from the p 9 lice of peaceful cities, and 
the diseipliiio of W4“ll-govorned camps, 
tlockid lo tile standard of tlic faith, 
'rile men who had s^t, np tliat stau- 
daitl w<TO sinceiv, cliasti', regardless of 
lucre, and, perhaps, win re only them- 
stlvc'. were coiicerned. not unforgiving; 
but round that standard were assomblcd 
such gangs of rogues, ranshers, plun- 
derers, and ferocious bravoes, as were 
.scarcely e\(r found under the flag of 
any state (mgjged in a mere temporal 
fjmiri’el. In a very similar ^vay wasj 
tJie Jacobin partv composed. There: 
was a small uuffleus of enthn''iasts : | 
round that nucleus was gathered a vast j 
mass of ignoblo depravity ; and in all ' 
tliat mass there was nothing so (b'pravetl 
and so ignoble as Burero. i 

Then came those days when tlic 
most barbarous of all codes was ad- 
miiii&tcrod by the most barbarou-s of 
all tribunals, when no man could greet 
liis neighbour-^, or say his prayers, or 
dress his hair, without danecr of com- 
mitting a capital crime; when spies 
lurked in cverj' comer ; w hen the guil- 
lotine w.is long and hard at work every 
morning ; when the jaili were filled as 
close a.s tho hold of a slave-sliip ; when 
the gutters ran foaming with blood into 
the rieino; wlnm it was death lo bo 
great -niece of a captain of the royal 
guards, or half-brother of a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, to express a doubt whe- 
ther ttsignats would not fall, to hint 
that the English had been victorious in 
the action of the flrst of June, to have . 
a copy of one of Burke's pamphlets i 


locked up in a desk, to laugh at a Ja- 
cobin ior tiiking tho name of Cassius 
or Timoleon, or to call tho Fifth Sans- 
culottido by its old sii|>orstilious name 
of St. Matthew^s Day. While tin* daily 
waggon-loads 'of victims were carried 
to their doom through the sfreets of 
Paris, tho Proconsul.N whom the sove- 
reign Cominitto had sent forth to .the 
departments revelh^l in an oxtrava- 
ganco of cruelty uukin'iwn (>ven4iln the 
capital. Thg knife of tho deadly ma- 
chine rose and fell too slow for their 
work of slaughter. Ixmg rows of cap- 
tives were mowed down with grape- 
shot. Holes wore made in tlu bottom 
of crowded barges. Lyons w'as turned 
into a desert. At An-sis oven the cruel 
mercy of a speedy d(*ath was denietl to 
the prisoners. All down tin* Loire, 
from Saumiir to the sea, trreat flocks 
of crows and kites feasted on naked 
corp«*es, twined together in hideous em- 
braces. No mercy W'as shown to sex 
or ag<*. The number of young lads 
ami of girls of seventeen who were 
murdered by that execrable govern- 
ment is to bo reckoned by hundreds, 
Ikibies torn from the breast were tossed 
from pike lo pike along the Jacobin 
ranks. One champion of liberty had 
his pockets well slufled witli cars. 
Another sw'aggert'd about with tho fin- 
ger of a little child in his hat. A few 
months had sutfleed to degrade J'ranco 
below tho level of New' Zealand. 

It is absurd to say that any amount 
of public diingor can justily a system 
like tlii.s, wo do not say on Christian 
principles, we do no' say on tho prin- 
ciples of a high morality, but oven on 
principles of ]tfachiavi Ilian policy. It 
is true that great emergencies call for 
activity Und vigilanet* , it is true that 
they justify severity which, in ordinary 
times, would deserve the name of 
cruelly. But indiscriminate sovority 
can never, under any circumstance.*?, bo 
useful. It is plain that the whole tfli« 
cacy of punishment depends on the 
care with which the guilty are distiu- 
gui«hed Punishmeut which strikes 
the guilty and the innocent promiscu- 
ously, operates merely like a pestilAco 
(A a great conviUsion of nature, and has 
no more tsndmioyto preveut*offences 
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than the cholera, or an earthquake like 
that of Lisbon, would hare. The ene^ 
for which the Jacobin administration 
is praised was merely the ener^ of the 
H^y w'ho maddens ^ hims^ with 
opium, draws his knifi?, and runs a- 
muck through the streets, slashing right 
and b ft at friends and foes. Such has 
never bt on the energy of truly great 
rulers: of Elizabeth, for example, of 
Olivew or of Frederick. They were 
not, indeed, scrupulous. But, had they 
been less scrupulous than they were, 
the strength and amplitude of their 
minds womd have preserved them from 
crimes such as* those which tbo small 
men of the Committee of Public Safety 
took for daring strokes of policy. The 
great Queen who so long lield her own 
against foreign and domestic enemies, 
against temporal and spiritual arms; 
the great Protector who governed with 
more than regal power, in despite both 
of royalists and republicans ; the great 
King who, with a beaten arm}' and an 
exhausted treasury, defended his little 
dominions to the la*'t against the united 
efforts of Russia, Austria, and Franco ; 
with what scorn would tliey have heard 
that it WAS im|>os8ible for them to strike 
a saluUiiy terror into the disaffect- 
ed without sending school-boys and 
school-girls to death by cart-loads and 
boat-loads ! 

The popular notion is, we believe, 
that the leading Terrorists were wicked 
men, but, at the same time, great men. 
We can see nothing' great about them 
but their wickedness. That their policy 
was daringly original is a vulgar error. 
Their policy is as old as the oldest ac- 
counts which we have of human mis- 
government. It seemed new in France 
and in the eighteenth century only be- 
cause it bud been long disused, for 
excellent reasons, by the enlightened 
part of mankind. !^ut it has always 
prevailed, and still prevails, in savage 
4nd half-ravage nations, and is the 
chief cause which prevents such na- 
tioll6 from making advances towards 
civilisatioii. Thousands of deys, of 
bejM of pachas, of rajahs, of nabobs, 
have shbwn themselves es great ma^ \ 
Mtb of statecraft as the menders of tne i 
I of Public Safety. Djezzar, i 


wo imagine, was siipenor to any of 
them in their new line. In feet, there 
is not a petty t^ant in Asia or Africa 
so dull or so unlearned us net to be 
fully qualified for the business of Ja- 
cobm police^and Jacobin finance. To 
behead people by scores without caring 
whether they are guilty or innocent ; 
to wring money out of the rich by the 
help of jailor and executioners ; to 
rob the public creditor, and to put him 
to death*' if he remonstrates ; to take 
loaves by force out of the bakers’ 
shops; to clothe and mount soldiers 
by seizing on one man’s wool and linen, 
and on another man's hor.scb nnd sad- 
dle*^, without compensation ; is of all 
modes of governing the simplest and 
most ohviou**. Of its morality we at 
pre^^ent say nothing. But surely it 
requires no caparity beyond that of a 
barbarian or a cliild. By nn ans like 
tho&<* whieh we have ilcMcrihed, the 
Committee of Public Safety undoubt- 
edly succeeded, for a short time, in 
enforcing profound siibnii‘s‘«ion, nnd in 
raising immense funds. But to enforce 
submission by butchery, and to raise 
funds by spoliation, is not statesman- 
ship. The real state^imnn is ho who, 
in troubled times, ki'^ns down the tur- 
bulent without iinneccss.irily harassing 
the well-affccted ; and who, when great 
pecuniaiy resources are needed, pro- 
vides for the public oxic'encies without 
violating the security of property and 
drying up the soiirecs of future pros- 
perity. Such a statesman, we are con- 
fident, might, in 1793, have preserved 
the independence of France without 
shedding ii drop of innocent blood, 
without plundering a single warehouse. 
Unhappily^ the Republic was subject 
to men who were mere demagogues 
nnd in no sense statesmen. They could 
declaim at a club. They could lead a 
rabble to mischief. But they had no 
skill to conduct tho nifiiirs of an em- 
pire. The want of skill they supplied 
for a tifne by atrocity and blind vio- 
lence. For legislative ability, fiscal 
ability, military ability, diplomatic 
ability, they had one substitute, tho 
^Ulotinc. Indeed^ their exceeding 
Ignorance, and the barrenness of their 
inveiition, oie the best excuse for their 
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murdf'ri and robberies. We really be- 
lieve that they vroold not have cut so 
many throats, and picked so many 
pockets, if they had known how to 
govern in any other way. 

That under their administration the 
war against the European Coalition was 
•successfully conducted is true. But that 
Avnr had been successfully conducted 
bifore their elevation, and continued to 
be successfully conducted after their 
fall. Terror was not the order of the 
diiy when JBru«*sela op^'nod its gates to 
Diimouricr. Terror nod ceased to be 
the order of the day when Piedmont 
and Lombardy were conquered by 
Bonaparte. Tlio truth is, that France 
Mas saved, not by the Committee of 
Public Safety, but by the energy, pa- 
triotism, and valour of tho French 
people. Thos'^ high qualities wen* vic- 
torious in spite of the incapacity of 
rulers wliose .idministratiun was a 
tissue, not merely of crimes, but of 
blunders. * 

Wo have not time to tell how the 
leaders of the savage faction at length 
began to avenge mankind on each 
other; how tho craven Hubert was 
dragged wailing and trembling to his 
doom ; how the nobler Banton, mo\cd 
by n late repentffnci*, strove in vain to 
j’cpair the evil which ho had wrought, 
and half redeemed the great crime of 
September by manfully encountering 
death in the cause of mercy. 

Our busine«>s is with Bar^re. In all 
those tilings he was not only consent- 
ing, but eagerly and joyously forward. 
Not merely was he one of the guilty 
administration. He was the man to 
whom was especially assigned the office 
of proposing and dofendin^oufrages on 
justice and humanity, and of furnishing 
to atrocious schemes an appropriate 
garb of atrocious rodomontiue. I^r^re 
iirst proclaimed from the tribune of the 
Convention that terror must be the 
order of the day. It was by Bar6re 
that tho Revolutionaiy Tribunal of 
Paris was provided with the aid of a 
public accuser worthy of such a court, 
the ipfamous Fouquier Tinville. It was 
Barere who, when one of the old mem- 
bers of the Nufional Assembly had 
been absolved by the Revolutionaiy 


Tribunal, gave orders that a fresh jury 
should bo summoned. ** Acquit one of 
the National Assembly!*’ he cried 
“ The Tribunal is tanning agiynsC the 
Revolution.” * It is unuecessaiy to say 
that the priSbner's head was soon in 
the basket. It was Barere who moved 
that tho city of Lyons should bo de- 
stroyed. **Let the plough,” lio cried 
from the tribune, ** pass over her. Lot 
her name cense to exist Th#rebels 
are conquered ; but are they all exter- 
minated? No weakness. No mercy. 
Lot every one be bmitten. Two woras 
will suffice to tell the whole. Lyons 
made war on liberty; Lyons is no 
more.” When Toulon was taken Bar&re 
came forward to announce the event. 
“The conquest,” said the apostate 
Brissotine, “ m on by the Mountain over 
the Brissotinos must bo commemorated 
by a mark set on the place where Tou- 
lon once stood. The national thunder 
most crush the house of ev^ ti'ndcr 
in tho town.” When Camille Des- 
moulins, long distinguished among the 
republicans by zeal and ability, dared 
to raise his eloquent voice against the 
Reign of Terror, and to point out the 
close analogy bet\iv oen the government 
which then oppressed France and the 
government of tho^orst of the C<esarH, 
Barere rose to complain of the weak 
compasrioii which tried to revive the 
hopes of the aristocracy. “ Whoever,” 
he said, “ is nobly born is a man to be 
suspected. Every priest, every fre- 
quenter of the old court, every law- 
yer, every banker, is a man to b() 
suspected. Every person who grum- 
bles at the course which the Revolu- 
tion takes is a man to be suspected. 
There are whole castes already tried 
and condemned. There are callings 
which carry their doom with them. 
There are relations of blood which tho 
law regards with an evil eye. Repub- 
licans of France r’ yelled tho renegade 
Girondist, the old enemy of tho Moun« 
tain— “ ^publicans of France! the 
Brissotines led you by gentle means to 
slavery. The Mountain leads you by 
strong measures to freedom. Oh ! who 
an count the evils which a fiilse edm- 
fassion may produce?” When the 
riends of Danton mustered odhmge to 
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express a wish that the Conyention 
would at least hoar him in his own de- 
fence before it sent him to certain 
death, 4he voice of B^^re was the 
loudest in opposition to their prayer, 
'^^en the crimes of Lcbon, one of the 
worst, if not the very worst, of the 
vicegerents of the Committee of Public 
Safety, had so maddened the people of 
the Bwartmeut of the North that they 
ri'sortel to the desperate expedient of 
imploring the protection of the Con- 
vention, Barire pleaded the cause of 
the accused t^ant, and threatened the 
petitioners with the utmost vengeance 
of the government. *• These charges,” 
he said, “have been suggested by wily 
fuistocrats. The man who crushes the 
enemies of the people, though he may 
be hurried by his zeal into some ex- 
cesses, can never be a proper object of 
censure. The proceedings of Lt'bon 
may have been a little harsh as to 
form.” One of the small irregularities 
thus gently censured was this : Lebon 
kept a wretidied man a quarter of an 
hour under the knife of tin' guillotine, 
in order to torment him, by reading to 
him, before he was despatched, a letter, 
the contents of which- were supposed to 
be such as would aggravate even the 
bitterness of death.# “ But what,” pro- 
ceeded Barere, “is not permitted to 
the Hatred of a republican against aris- 
tocxa(^? How many generous senti- 
mfnts atone for what may perhaps 
j»6em acrimonious in the prosecution of 
public enemies ? He volnt ionary m^- 
Burcs are always to be spoken of with 
respect. Liberty is a virgin whose veil 
it is not lawful to lift.” 

After this, it would bo idle to dwell 
oil faels which would indeed, of them- 
selves, suffice to render a name infa- 
mous, but which make no perceptible 
addition to the great infamy of Bar6re. 
It would bo idle, for fixample, to relate 
how he, a man of letters, a member of 
%n Academy of Inscriptions, was" fore- 
most itt ^at war against learning art^ 
and ffiatoiy which disgraced the Jacobin 
goveiWent; Low he recommended a 
conflagration of libraries ; how 
E# proclaimed that all records of even^ 
kterior^o the Bevolntion ought to be 
'6d; how he laid waste the Ab- 


bey of St. Beou^ pulled down monu- 
ments consecrated by the veneration of 
ages, and scattered on the wind tho 
dust of ancient kings. He was, in 
truth, seldom so well employed as when 
he tamed for a moment from making 
war on the living to make war on the 
dead. 

Equally idle would it be to dilate on 
his sensum excesses. That in Barere, 
as in the whole breed of Ncros. Caligu- 
las, and Bomitians whom he resembled, 
voluptuousness was mingled with cru- 
elty ; that he withdrew, twice in eveiy 
decade, from the work of blood to the 
smiling gardens of Clichy, and there 
forgot public cares in the madness of 
wine and in the arms of courtesans, has 
often been repeated. M. Ilippolyte 
Carnot docs not altogc'ther deny tho 
truth of these stories, but ju'^tly ob- 
serves that Bar6re\s dissipation was 
not carried to such a point as to iiiti‘r- 
fero with his industry. Nothing can 
be more true. Bar&re was by no means 
so much addicted to debauchery us to 
neglect the work of murder. It was 
his bofubt that, even during his hours of 
recreation, he cut out work for tlic Ko- 
volutionaiy Tribunal. To those who 
expressed a fear th«t his exertions 
'^ould hurt his health, he gaily an- 
swered that ho was less busy than they 
thought. “The guillotine,” he said, 

“ does all ; the guillotine governs. ’ 
For ourselves, we are much more dis- 
posed to look indulgently on tho ph <i- 
sures which he aUowed to himself than 
on the pain which ho inflicted on his 
neighbours. 

“ Atqne atlnam his potius nugls tota ilU 
dediseet * 

Terngira saevitlio, dams quibns abstulit 

ZUustzesque aiiimas, impuno ac vindice 
nuUo." 

An immoderate appetite for sensual 
gratifications is undoubtedly a blemish 
on the ffime of Henry the Fourth, of 
Lord SAners, of Mr. Fox. But the 
vieps of honest men are the virtues of 
Barire. 

And now Bar6rehad become areally 
cruel man. It was from mere pusilla- 
nimity that he had perpetrated his first 
great crimes. Bat the whole histoiy 
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of our race proves that the taste for the peculiar animation to every handsome 
miseiy of others is a taste which mindi woman who appeared in the eizele, and 
not naturally ferocious may too easily complimented her in the florid style of 
acquire, and which, when once acquit^ QasoOny on tiie bloofo of hiif cheeks 
is as strong as any of the propensities and the lustre^ of her eyes. When he 
with which we are born. A ve^ fow had enjoyed the fear and anzie^ of 
months had sufficed to hting this man his suppliants he dismissed them, and 
into a state of mind in wlueh images flnng aU thair memorials unread into 
of despair, wailings and death had an the fire. This was the best way, he 
exhilarating effect on him, and inspired conceived, to prevent arrears of hnsi* 
liim as wine and love inspire men pf ness from accumui^ng. Here he was 
free and joyous natures. The c^ only an imitator. Cardinal Buboia had 
creaking under its daily freight of vie- been in the habit of clearing his table 
tims, ancient men and lads, and fair of papers in the same way. Nor was 
young girls, the binding of the hands, this the only point in which wo oonld 
the thrusting of the head out of the point out a resemblance between the 
little national sash-window, the crash worst statesman of the monarchy and 
of the axe, the pool of blo^ beneath the worst stiCtesman of the repubuc. 
the scaffold, the heads rolling by scores Of Bar&re’s peculiar vein of plea- 
in the panier— these things were to him sentry a notion may bo formed from 
whal ^Itige and a cask of Falemian an anecdoto which one of his intimate 
wcrt» to Horace, ^what Kosette and a associates, a juror of the revolutionary 
bottle of iced champagne are to De tribunal, has related. A courtesan who 
Stranger. Ab soon ns he began to bore a conspicuous part in the orgies 
speak of 6lau{;hter his heart seemed to of Clichy implored Barke to use his 
be enlarged, and his fancy to become power against a headrdress which did 
unusually fertile of conceits and gas- not suit her style of face, and which a 
comulcs. Robespierre, St. Just, and rival beau^ was trying do bring into 
Billaud, whoso barbarity was the effect fashion. C)ne of the magistrates of the 
of earnest and gloomy hatred, were, in capital was summoned and received tho 
his new, men who made a toil of a necessary orders. Aristocracy, Bar^re 
j)leasure. Cruelty was no such melatp said, was again redRng its front. These 
c'holy business, to be gone about with new wigs were counter-revolutionary, 
an austere brow and a whining tone ; it He had reason to know that they were 
was a recreation, fitly accompanied by made out of the long fkir hair of hand- 
singing and laughing. In truth, Ko- some aristocrats who had died by thd 
bespierre and Harare might be well national chop^r. Every lady who 
compared to tho two renowned hang- adorned herself with the relies of cri- 
men uf liouis the Eleventh. They were minals nught justly be su^ected of 
alike insensible of pity, alike bent on Incivism. This ridieulons lie imposed 
lia\ock. But, while they murdered, m the authorities of Paris. Female 
one of them ^wned and scanted, the dtizens were solemnly warned against 
other grinned and joked. For our own he obnoxious ringlets, and were kft to 
part, we prefer Jean qui pleure to Jean fiioose between their head-dresses and 
qm riU iheir heads. Barb’s delight at the 

In the midst of the funeral gloom success of this facetious fiction was 
which overhung Paris, a gaiety stranger uito extravagant: he could not tell 
and more ghastly than the honors of die story without going into such con- 
the prison and the scaffol^ distin^ volsions of laughter as made his hearers 
guished the dwelling of Bar^. Every hope that he was about to choke. There 
morning a crowd of suitors assembled 'as something pecifiiatly titficli^ and 
to implore his protection. Ho came xhilarating to his mind in this gro- 
fortn in his rich dresring^gowp, went tesque combination of the frivo]puB 
round the antechambw, dispensed jrith the hoirrible, of folse lo<^ and 
smiles and promises amon^ the obse- corii^iroiis with spoutiDg art|ries and 
quious crowd, addressed himself with reeking hatchets. 
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But^ though Bar^ro succeeded in 
earning the honourable nicknames of 
the mtling of Terror, and the Ana- 
creon of the Guhlotine, , there uras one 
place urhere it viis long x^membered to 
ms diMuivantage that he had, for a 
time, talked the language of humanity 
and moderation. That place iras the 
Jacobin Club. Even after he had borne 
the chief part in the massacre of the 
Girondists, in the murder of the Queen, 
in the destruction of Lyons, he durst 
not show himself within that sacred 
precinct. At one meeting of the society, 
a member complained that the com- 
mittee to which the supreme direction 
of affiiirs was entrusted, after all the 
changes which had been made, still 
contained one man who was not tinist- 
wMthy. llobespiefre, whose influence 
over the Jacobins wsa boundless, under- 
took the defence of his colleague, owned 
there was some ground for what had 
been said, but spoke highly of Barere’s 
industry and aptitude for busmess. 
This seasonable interposition silenced 
the accuser ; but it was long before the 
neophyte could venture to appear at 
the club. 

At lengtli a masterpiece of wicked- 
ness, unique, we tliink, oven among 
Barbie's great achUvements, obtained 
his full pardon oven from that rigid 
conclave. The insupportable tyranny 
of the Committee of Public Safety had 
ut length^rought the minds of men, 
and efim of women, into a fierce and 
liard temper, which defied or welcomed 
death. The life which might be any 


She was questioned, and spoke of the 
Jacobin domination with resolute scorn 
and aversion. It is unnecessary to say 
that she was sent to the guillotine. 
Bar&re declared ftom the tribune that 
the cause of these attempts was evident. 
Pitt end his guineas had done the whole. 
The English Government had organised 
a vast system of murder, had armed the 
hand of Charlotte Corday, and hod now, 
by sihiilar means, attacked two of the 
most eminent friends of liberty in 
France. It is needless to say that 
these imputations were, not only false, 
but destitute of all show of tm^li. 
Nay, they were demonstrably absurd : 
for the assRSsinj to whom Barere re- 
ferred rushed on certain death, a sure 
proof that they were not hirelings. 
The whole wealth of England would 
not have bribed any sane person to do 
what Charlotte Coiday did. But, when 
we consider her as an enthusiast, her 
conduct is perfectly natural. Even 
those French writers who are childish 
enough to believe that the English 
Government contrived th'e infernal ma- 
chine and strangled the Emperor Paul 
have fully acquitted Mr. Pitt of all 
share in the death of Marat and in the 
attempt on HobespieKe. Yet oncalum- 
C'ies 80 fiitilo as those which we have 
mentioned did Harare ground a motion 
at which all Christendom stood aghast. 
Ho proposed a decree that no quarter 
should be given to any English or 
Hanoverian soldier.* His Carmagnole 
was Worthy of the proposition uith 


morning tskoii away, in consequence of 
the whisper of a private enemy, seemed 
of little value. It was something to 
die after smiting one of the oppressors ; 
it was something to bequeath to the 
surviving tyrants a terror not inferior 
to that which they had themselves in- 
spired. Human nature, hunted and 
worried to the utmost, now turned 
%d*ionsly to bay. Fouquier Tinville 
was afraid to walk the streets; a pistol 
.^^was snapped at CoUot D’Herhois; a 
^(iDung girl, animated apparently by the 


j!f{Dung gjrJ, animated apparently by the 
g 'jjrit of Charlotte Corday, attempted 
^btain an interview with J^bespiert). 
^ ^'Pici^ns arose; she was searched; 
{two knives were found about her. 


* M. Hippolyie Comot does bis best to ex- 
CUM) this decree. His abuse of England is 
merely laughable. England bos managed to 
deal with enemies of a very different sort from 
either himself or his hero. One diRgracefnl 
blunder, however, we think it right to notice. 

M. Hlppolyte Carnot asserts that a motion 
similar to that of Bardrc was mode in the 
English Parliament by the late Lord Fitz- 
wllliam. This assertion is false. We defy 
M. Hlppolyte Comot to state the date and 
terms of the motion of which ho speaks. Wo 
do not BCeuso him of Intentional misrepresen- 
tation ; hnt we confidently accuse him of ex- 
treme ignorance and temerity. Our readers 
will be amused to learn on what authority he 
has ventured to publldi such a fabV. He 
quotes, not the Journals of the Lords, not tbo 
PgrUamentary Debates, >at a ranting message 
of the Executive Directory to the Five Hun- 
dred, a message, too, the whole meaning of 
which ho has nttaily mlsuudontood. 
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which it concluded. ** That one Eng- 1 the Conrention with another Carmag- 
lishman should be spared, that for the | nole. 

slaves of George, Cor the human ma- " The Hepublicans," he said, ** saw a 
chines of York, the vocabulary of our division in r^d unifdrm at aeiistance. 
armies should contain such a word as The red-con^ are attacked with tho 
generosity, this is what the National bayonet. Not one of them escapes the 
t'onventioQ cannot endure. War fo the blows of the Hepublicans. All the 
death against every English soldier. If red-coats have been killed. No mercy, 
last year, at Dunkirk, quarter had been no indulgence, has been shown towards 
*rcfu8ed to them when they asked it on the villains. Not an Englishman whom 
their knees, if our troops had eittermi- the Republicans could reach is now 
nated them all, instead of suffering living. How many prisoners should you 
them to infest our fortresses by their guess that wo have made ? One singlo 
presence, the English Government prisoner is the result of Hiis great day.” 
would not have renewed its attack on And now this bad man's craving for 
our frontiers this year. It is only the blood had become insatiable. The more 
dead man wlio never comes back. What he quaffed, the more he thirsted. Ho 
is this mural pestilence which has in- had begun with the English ; but soon 
tiodiiced into our armies false ideas of he came down with a proposition for 
humanity ? That the English were to new massacres. ** All the troops” he 
be treated with indulgence was the said, “ of tho coalesced tyrants in gar- 
philanthropic notion of the Brissotincs ; rison at Cond6, Valenciennes, Lo Ques- 
it was the patriotic practice of Dumqn- noy, and Landrccies, ought to be put to 
rier. But humanity consists in exter- the sword unless they surrender at dis- 
miiiating our enemies. No mercy to cretion in twenty-four hours. TheEng- 
the execrable Englishman. Such are lish, of course, will be admitted to no 
the sentiments of the true Frencliman ; capitulation whatever. Witli the Eng- 
for he know's that ho belongs to a nation lisli we have no treaty but death. As 
revolutionary as nature, powerful as to the rest, surrender at discretion in 
freedom, ardent as the saltpetre which twonty-femr hours, or death, these are 
she has just tarn from the entrails of our conditions. If tlie slaves resist, let 
the earth. Soldiers of liberty, w^n them foci tho edge of the sword.” And 
victory places Englishmen at your then he waxed facetious. “On these 
mercy, strike ! None of them must terms the Republic is willing to give 
ri'turn to the servile soil of Great them a lesson in the art of war.” At 
Britain; none must pollute the free that jest, some hearers, of such 

soil of France.” a spi*aker, set up a"** laiigh.J*hen he 

The Convention, thoroughly tamed became serious again. “Lefthe enemy 
and silenced, aequiesciKi in Barirc’s perish,” lie cried ; “ I have already said 
motion without debate. And now at it from this tribune. It is only the 
last the doors of the Jacobin Club were dead man who never comes back, 
thrown open to the discside who had Kings will not conspire against us in 
surpassed his ma.sters. He was ad- the grave. Armies will not fight against 
mittcd a member by acclamation, and us when they arc annihilated. Let our 
was soon selected to preside. war with them be a war of exterminn- 

h'or a lime he was not without hope tion. What pity is due to slaves whom 
that his decree would bo carried into the Emperor krads to war under the 
lull effect. Intelligence arrived from cane ; whom the King of Prussia beats 
the seat of war of u sharp contest be- to the shambles with tho flat of nie 
tween some French and English troops, sword ; and whom the Duke of York 
in which the Republicans had the ad- mokes drunk with rum and gin ? ” And 
va^«igt‘, and in which no prisoners had at the mm and gin the Mountain and 
bera made. Such things happen occa- the galleries laughed again. ^ 
sionally in all wars. Bar&re, howcver, 4 | If Harare had been able to effect his 
attributed the ferocity of this combat purpose, it is difficult to egtimate tho 
to his darling decree, and entertained extent of the calamity which he would 
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haye brought on the human race. Ko ralitj must to a great extent sink or 
government, however averse to cruelty, rise. It is, therefore, a fortunate cir- 
could, in justice to its own subjects, cumstance that, during a long course of 
have giren quarter to ^enemies who years, respect for the weak and cle- 
gave none, lietaliariqn would have money toward! ^ vanquished liave 
been, not merely justimible, but a been consideru^ as qualities not less 
aacr^ duty. It would have been ne- essential to accomplished soldier 
cessaiy for Howe and Kelson to make than pepin^ Coun^. How long 
cveiy french sailor whom they took would this Continue to be the case, if 
wsik the plank. England has no pocu- the slaying of prisoners were a part of* 
li.ir reason to dread the introduction of the daily duty of the warrior? What 
such a system. On the contrary, the manof kind and generous nature would, 
operation of Harare’s new law of war under such a extern, willingly bear 
would have been more unhiTOurable to arms ? Who, wt was compelled to 
his countrymen than to ours , for we bear arms, would long continue kind 
believe that, from the beginning to the and generous ? And is it not certain 
end of tlie \^r, there never was a time that, if barbarity towards the hclpli 
at which the number of french pri- became the characteristic of military 
soners in England was not greater than men, the taint must rapidly spread to 
the number of English prisoners in civil and to domestic life, and must 
franco ; and so, we aj^rehend, it will show itself in all the dealings of the 
bo in all wara while ^gland retains strong with the weak, of husbands with 
her maritime superiority. Had the wives of emplc^ers i^ith workmen, of 
murderous decree of tho Convention creditors with debtors ? 
been in force from 1794 to 1815, we But, thank God, Bar&re’s deercewas 
are satisfied that, for every English man a mere dead letter. It was to be oxe- 
‘•lain by the Fn neli, at least thn e euted by men very different from those 
f renchmen would have been put to the who, in the interior of France, were 
sword ^ the English. It is, therefore, the instruments of the Committee of 
not as Englishmen, but as members of i^iblic Safety, who ^ted at Jacobin 
the great society of mankind, that we Clubs, and ran to Fauquier Tmville 
Apeak with indignation and horror of w^th charges of incivism against wo- 
the change which Barire attempted to men whom they could not seduce, and 
introduce. The mere slaughter would bankers from whom they could not ex- 
havo been the smallest part of the evil, tort money. The warriors who, under 
The butchering of a single unarmed Hoehe, h^ guarded the walls of Dnn- 
man in cold blood, under an act of the kirk, and who, under Kl^ber, had made 
legislature, would have produced more good tho defence of the wood of Mon- 
cvil than ^e carnage of ten such fields ceaux, shrank with horror j&om an 
us Albuera. Public law would have office more degrading than that of the 
been subverted from the foimdations ; hangman. ** The Conventionf ’ said an 
national enmities would have been in- officer to hki men, has sent orders 
fiamed to a degree of rage which hap- that all the English pnsoners shall be 
pUy it is not easy for us to conpeive ; shot.’* " We will not shoot them,” 
cordial peace would have been impossi- answered a stcfut-hearted seigeant. 
ble. The moral character of the ^ro- *' Send them to the Convention. If the 
pean nations would h%VB been rapidly deputies take pleasure in killing a pri- 
and deeply corrupted ; for in all coim- soner, they may kill him themselves, 
tries th^men whose calling is to put and eat him too, like savages as they 
their jeopardy for ^e defence are.” Tins was the sentiment of the 

offfiSfmicwMl enjoy high considera- whole army. Bonaparte, who tho- 
tion, are eoi^dered as the best roughly understood war, who at J[affii 
arbittw^ oa points of honour and and elsewhere ^ve ample proof that he 
nyalfelghring. With the standard of| ^was not ivpirilhng strain the laws of 
priWl ^Stabliahed in the mihtaxy war to their iftmost rigour, and whose 
IpPAirths geMral standard of {hatred of Enig^tsiid amonjited to a feUyi 
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always spoke of Bar^re'is decree with sees and on the Sambre. Brussels had 
loathing, and boasted tl^it the army fallen. Prussia had announced her in- 
had refused to obey the ConTention. tention of withdrawing from the contest. 

•Such disobedience on the part of any The Bepublic, no loijp^er content with 
other class of citizens would hoTe been defending her* own w^ndefice, was 
instantly punished by wholesale mas- beginning to meditate conquest beyond 
<(acro; but the Comniittee of Puhlic the Alps and the Bhine. Shewasnow 
Safety was aware that the discipline more formidable to her neighbours than 
which had tamed the unwlurlike popn- ever Louis the Fourteen^ had been, 
lation of the fields and cities might not And now the Berolutionaty Tribunal 
answer in camps. . To fling ]^ple by of Paris was not content with forty, 
scores out of a boat, and, when they fifty, sixty heads in a morning. It was 
oat eh hold of it, to chop off their fingers just after a series of victories, wliich 
M ith a Iiatchet, is undoubtedly a very destroyed the whole force of the single 
agreeable pastime for a thoroughbred argument which has been urged in dc- 
Jaeobin, when the sufferers are, as at fence of the system of tenoTy that the 
Nantes, old confessors, young girls, or Committee of Public Safety resolved 
women with child. But such sport to infuse into that system an energy 
might pro ^ 0 a little dangerous if tried hitherto unknown. It was propped to 
upon grim ranks of grenadiers, marked reconstruct the Bevolutionary tribunal 
with the scars of Hoiidschoote, and and to collect in the space of two pages 
suiged by the smoke of Fleurus. tlie whole revolutionary jurisprudence. 

Barere, Iiowovisr, foimd some conso- Lists of twelve judges and fifty jurors 
l.itiuii. 11 he could not succeed in were made out from among the fiercest 
uiurdering the English and the llano- Jacobins. The substantive law was 
'\ erians, he was amply indemnified by simply this, that whatever the tribunal 
a new and vast slaughter of his own should think pernicious to the republic 
tountiymen and countrywomen. If was a capital crime. The law of evi- 
ilic defence hich has been set up for dence wns simply this, that whatever 
the members of the Committee of Pub- satisfied the jural's was sufficient proof, 
lie tSafely had l«en well founded, if it The law of procedure w'as of a piece 
had been true fnat they governed with with everything else. There was to be 
extreme severity only because the Fe- an advocate against the prisoner, and 
public was in extreme peril, it is clear no advocate for him. It was expressly 
t hat the sei crity would have diminished declared that,^ if the jurors were in any 
;is the peril diminished. But the fact manner convinced at the guilt of the 
i*?, tliat tho'^e cruelties for which the prisoner, they might convict him with- 
public d.mger is made a plea became out hearing a single witness. The only 
more and more enormous as the danger punishment which the court could in- 
bccame less and less, and reached the flict was death, 
full height uhen there was no longer Bobespierro proposed this decree, 
nny danger at all. In autumn of When he hod read it, a murmur rose 
1793, there was undoubtealy reason to from the Convention. The fear which 
apprehend that France might be unable had long restrained the deputies from 
to maintain the strngmle against the opposing the Committee was overcome 
European coalition. The enemy was by a stronger fear. Every man felt the 
triumphant on the frontiers. lUGore knife at his throat. ** The decree,** said 
than half the departments disowned one» **isof ^^e importaoce. I move 
the authority of the Convention. But that it be printed, and that the debate 
at that time eight or ten nicks a day bo adjourned. If such a measure wore 
were thought an luuple allowance for adopted without time for consideration, 
the guiBotine of the capital In the I would blow my brains out at once.** 
su£&ier of 1794, Bordeaux, Toulon, The motion fi>r a^oununent was se- 
Cuen, Lyons, MmeilleB, had submitted^ conded. , Then Barere sprang up^ ** It 
to the ascendency of Paris. The French] is impc^iblc,** he said, ^t there can 
amis were victonous under the F^re- be any differance of o^ico# aaoigiBg ua 
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a8 to a law like this, a law so favour- 
ablo in all respects to patriots ; ft law 
which insures the speedy punisWont 
of consiprators. ^Jf l^ere is to bo an 
adjournment) I must insist that it shall 
not be for more than thr^e days.** The 
opposition was overawed; the decree 
was passed ; and, during the six weeks 
which followed, the havock was such 
as hod never been known before. 

And now the evil was beyond endu- 
rance. That timid majority which had 
for a timo supported the Girondist**, 
and which had, after their fall, con- 
tented itself with registering in silence 
the decrees of the Committee of Fitblie 
Safetjr, at Icn^h ^vow courage from 
deopair. lieaders of bold and firm 
character were not wanting, men such 
as Fouch6 and Tallien, who, having 
been long conspicuous among the chiefs 
of the Mountain, now found that their 
own lives, or lives still dearer to them 
than their own, were iu extreme peril. 
Nor could it be longer kept secret that 
there was a schism in the despotic 
committee. On one side were Bobe- 
Bpierre, St. Just, and Guuthon ; on the 
other, Collot and Billaud. Barire 
leaned towards those la<*t, hut only 
leaned tonnnls tiirm. As was ever 
his fashion when a great crisis was at 
hand, he fawned alteniately on both 
arties, struck alternately at both, and 
eld himself in readiness to chant the 
prafses or to sign the death-warrant of 
either. In any event his Carmagnole 
was ready. The tree of liber^, tho 
blood of traitors, the dagger of Brutu<*. 
the guineas of perfidious^ Albion, would 
do equally well for Billaud and for 
Robespierre. 

The first attack which was made on 
Robespierre was indirect. An old 
woman named Catherine Theot, half 
maniac, half impostor, was protected 
1)3' hm, and exerciset^ a str ingo in- 
dueniil]!e over his mind ; for he was 
nm tor iply prone to superstition, and, 
hiK^^ abjured the faith in which he 
hadt>ra brought up, was looking about 
fiur flometlimg to believe. Bar^re drew 
up a report against Catherine, which 
f ^ntatsnra many faoetioua conceits, and 
C^ed, as might be expected, with a 
^l^on foi^eading her and some other 


wretched creatures of both sexes to the 
Jlevolutionnjj^ Tribunal, or, in other 
words, to death. This report, however, 
he did not dare to road to the Conven- 
tion himself. Another member, less 
timid, was induced to farther the cruel 
buffoonery; and tho real author en- 
joyed in security the dismay and vexa- 
tion of Robespierre. 

Barire now thought that he had done 
enough on one side, and that it was 
time to make his pe.ace with the other. 
On the seventh of Thermidor, he pro- 
nounced in the Convention a paneg3'ric 
on Robespierre. “ That representative 
of the people,’* he said, “ enjoys a re- 
putation for patriotism, earned by five 
years of exertion, and by unalterable 
fidelity to tlie principles of indepen- 
dence and liberiy.” On the eighth of 
Thermidor, it bec.ime cle.ir that a de- 
cisive struggle was at hand. Robe- 
spierre struck the lirtif'blow He moun- 
ted the tribune, and utttred .1 long 
invective on hi** opponent**. It was 
moved that his discourse should be 
printed; and Harare spoke for the 
printing. The sense of the Convention 
soon appeared to be tho other w.iy; 
and Barcre apologised for his former 
speech, and implored his colleagues to 
ub&t.iin from disputes which could be 
agreeable only to Pitt and York. On 
the next da\, the evcr-memorable ninth 
of Thermidor, came the real tug of war. 
Tnllien, bravely taking liis life m hi^* 
hand, led the onset. Billaud followed . 
and then all that infinite hatred w'hicli 
had long been kept down by terror 
burst forth, and swept every barrier 
before it. When at length the soice 
of Robespierre, drowned bj- tho J’resi- 
dent’s bell, and by shout* of •* Bow 11 
with tho tyrant!’* had died aw a}’ 111 
hoarse gasping, Barfcrc rose. Ho be- 
gan with timid and doubtful phrases, 
watched the effect of oveiy word he 
uttered, and, when tho f& ling of the 
Assembly had been unequivocally mani- 
fested, declared against Robespierre. 
But it was not till the people out of 
doors, and especially the gunners of 
Paris, had espoused the cause of the Con- 
tention, that Bar&m fek quite at ease. 
"Then be sprang to the tribune, poured 
forth a Carmagnole about Pisistr.itus 
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and Catiline, and concluded by moTing multitude as Bobespierre. He is ic- 
that the heads of Robespierre and Ro- garded, not merely as what he was, an 
bespierre’s accomplices should be cut envious, malevolent zealot^ but as the 
off without a trial. The motion was incarnation of TezrAr, as Jacobinism 
oamed. On the following morning personified. The truth is, that it was 
the vanquished members of the Com- not by him that the system of terror 
mittee of Public Safety and their prin- was carried to tlie last extreme. Tho 
cipal adherents sufi&rea death. It was most horrible days in the history of the 
( vactly one year since Barto had com- Revolutionary Mbunal of Pans were 
incnced his career of slaughter by mov- those which immediately preceded tho 
ing tho proscription of his oldaluesthe ninth of Thermidor. Robespierre had 
Girondists. We greatty doubt whether then ceased to* attend the meetings of 
any human being has ever succeeded tho sovereign Committee ; and the di- 
in packing more wickedness into the rection of affairs was really in tho handa 
space of three hundred and aixty-five of Billaud, of Collot, andof Bariro. 
da\ s. ^ It had never occurred to those three 

Tho nth of Thermidor is one of tyrants that, in oTerthrowin|f Robe- 
thegi^at epoelis in the history of Eu- spietre, they uero overthrowing that 
rope It IS true that tho three members system of terror to which they wero 
of the Committee of Public Safety who more attached than ho had ever been» 
triumphed were by no means better men Their object was to go on slaying even 
than the three w'lio fell. Indeed, we more mercilcsjdy than before. But they 
ai c inclined to flunk that of these six had misunderstood the nature of tho 
statesmen the least bad w^re Robe- great crisis which had ut last arrived, 
spierre and Saint Just, whose cruelty The yoke of the Committee was broken 
was the effect of sincere fanaticism forever. Tho Convention had regained 
operating on n utow under'^tundings its liberty, had tried its strength, had 
and acrimonious tempers The w'orst vanquished and punished its enemies, 
of the b^x was, beyond all doubt, A great reaction had commenced. 
Bari^re, who hud no faith in any* part Twenty-four hours after Robespierre 
of tho system wliicli he upheld by per- had ceased to live, it was moved and 
seeution ; who, w’hile he sent his felhfv- cupsed, amidst loud bursts of applause, 
ereaturcs to death for being the third that the sittings of the Revolutionary 
cousins of royalists, had not in the least Tribunal should be suspended* Billaud 
m idn up his mind that a republic was was not at that moment present He 
better than a mouarehy ; who, while he entered the hall soon after, learned with 
slew his old ft'iends for federalism, whs indignation what had pa^sra, and moved 
himself far more a fcdeflilist than any that the vote should be rescinded. But 
of them ; who bad become a murderer loud cries or “No, no !” rose from those 
merely for liis safety, and who con- benches which had lately paid mut» 
tinucd to be a murderer mt roly for his obedience to his commands. Bur&ro 
pleasure. *• came forward on the same day, and 

The tendency of the vulgar is to adjured the Convention not to relax 
embody everytliihg. »Some individual ^ the system of terror. " Beware, above 
is selected, and often selected very in- all tfiinpi,** he^ cried, of that fatal 
judiciously, as the representative of moderation which talks of peace and 
every great movement of tho public of clemency, vl^ aristocracy know, 
mind, of every great revolution in that here she will find only enemies 
human affairs: and on this ^individual sternly bent on vengeance, and judges 
are concentrated all the love and oU ' who have no pity.” But the day of the 
the hatred, all the admiration and all Carmagnoles was over : the restraint of 
the^ntempt, which he ought rightfully fear had been relaxed; and the hatred 
to share with a whole party, a whole with whidi the nation regard^ th» 
sect, a whole nation, a whole generational Jaeobm'dominfon broke forth with un- 
Perhaps no human being 1^ suffered TOVerztXble violence. Not mq;re strongly 
fo much from this propensity of the aid the tide of pubHo opinion run 




against the old monarchy and aristo- 
cracy, at the time of the taking of the 
Bastile^ than it now ran winst the 
^rxanny af the Mr.untain. riom every 
dungeon the prisoners came forth, as 
they had gone in, by hundreds. The 
decree which forbade the soldiers of 
the republic to give quarter to the 
English was repealed by an unanimous 
vote, amidst loud accuumationB ; nor, 
passed as it was, disobeyed as it was, 
and rescinded as it was/ can it be with 
justice considered as a blemish on the 
fame of the French nation. The Ja- 
cobin Club was refractory. It was 
suppressed without resis^ee. The 
surviving Girondist deputies, who had 
concealed themselves from the ven- 


veid^, is but a fSeeble type of that 
happiest and* most genial of revolu- 
tions, the revolution of the ninth of 
Thermidox* 

But> in the midst of the revival of 
all kind and generous sentiments, there 
was one portion of the community 
against which mercy itself seemed to 
ciy out for vengeanee. The chiefs of 
the late government and their tools 
were now never named bnt as the men 
of blood, the drinkers of blood, the 
cannibals. In some parts of France, 
where the creatures of the Mountain 
had acted with peculiar barbarity, the 
popiildCG took the law into its own 
hands and meted out justice to tho 
Jacobins with the true Jacobin mea- 


geance of their enemies in caverns and sure ; but at Paris the punishments 
garrets, were readmitted to their seats were inflicted with order and decency, 
in the Convention. No day passed and were few when compared with tho 
without «ome signal reparation of in- number, and lenient when compared 
justice ; no street in Paris was without with the enormity, of crimes. Soon 
some trace of tho recent change. In after the ninth of Thermidor, two of 
the theatre, the bust of Marat was the vilostof mankind, FouquierTinville, 
pulled down from its pedestal and whom Barore had placed at tho Kevo- 
broken in pieces, amidst the applause lutionary Tribunal, and Lebon, whom 
of the audience. His carcass was Barore had defended in the Convention, 
ejected from the Pantheon. The cele- were placed under arrest. A third 
brated picture of his death, which had miscreant soon shared their fate, C.ir- 
hung in the hall of the Convention, rier, the tyrant of Naiy^s. The trials 
was removed. Tho savage inscriptions o^these men brought to light horrors 
with which tho walls of the city had surpassing anything that Suetonius and 
been eoveccd disappeared; and, in place Lampridius have related of the worst 
of death and terror, humanity, the Caesars. But it was impossible to 
watchword of the new rulers, was punish subordinate agents who, bad as 
eveiywherotb bo seen. lu the mean- they were, had only acted in accord- 
time, the guy spirit of France recently anco with theospirit of the government 
subdued by Oj^ression, and now eliited which they served, and, at the same 
by the joy ^ a great deliverance, wan- time, to grant impunity to the heads of 
toned in a thousand forms. Art, taste, tho wdeked administration. A cry was 
luxury, revived. Female beauty re- raised, botliowithin and writhout the 
gained its empire — an empire strength- Convention, for justice on Collot, Bil- 
cned by the remembrance of all the laud, and Harare, 
tender and all the sublime virtues CoUot and Billaud, witli all their 
which women, delicately bred and re- vices, appear to have been men of reso- 
puted frivolous, had ^‘splayed during lute natures. They made no submis- 
the evjl days. Befined manners, chiv- sion; but opposed to the hatred of 
alMemS sentiments, followed in the train mankind, at first a fierce resistance, 
of ^itfve. The dawn of the Arctic sum- and afterWards a dogged and sulleu 
ittsr day after the Arctic winter night, | endurance. Bartre, on the other hand, 
the great unsealing of the waters, the | as soon aa he began to understand the 
awakening of animal and vegetable real nature of the revolution of TAei 
life, %he sudden softening of the air, ^midor, attempted to abaP<lou the Moun- 
<he snddw blooming of the flowers, tain, and to obtain admission among 
^ suddsK Inmtiiig of old forests into his old Mends of the moderate party. 
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He decLired everywhere that he had Barire, in bis defence, insisted that 
ne\er been in favour of severe me^- no speech or motion which he had 
sures ; that he was a Girondist ; that made in the Convention could, without 
he had always condemned and kmentei a violation of the freedom of <|pbate, be 
the manner in which the Brissotine treated as a clime. He was asked how 
deputies had been treated. He now he could resdrt to such a mode of dc- 
preached mercy from that tribune from fence, after putting to death so many 
which he had recently preached ester- deputies on account of opinions oz- 
mination. The time/* he said, ** has pressed in the Convention. He had 
come at which our clemency may be nothing to say, but that it was much 
indulged without danger. We may to be regretted that the sound principle 
now safely consider temporary impri- had ever been violated, 
bonment as an adequate punishment He arrogated to himself a large share 

for political misdemeanours.** It was of the merit of the revolution in Ther- 
only a fortnight since, from the same midor. The men who had risked their 
place, he had declaimed against the lives to effect that revolution, and who 
mcMleration which dared even to talk knew that, if they had failed, Borire 
of clemency ; it was only a fortnight would, in all probability, have moved 
since he had ceased to send men and tho decree for beheading them without 
women to the guillotine of Paris, at a trial, and have drawn up a proclama- 
the rate of three hundred a week. He tion announcing their guilt and their 
now vi<«hed to make his peace with the punishment to all France, were by no 
moderate part 3 r^t the expense of the means disposed to i^uicsco in his 
Terrorists, as he had, a year before, claims. He was reminded that, only 
made his peace with the Terrorists at forty-eight liours before the decibive 
the expense of the moderate party, “onflict, he had, m the tribune, been 
But he was dibappointed. Ho had left profuse of adulation to Bobespierre. 
himself 110 retreat. His face, his voice. His answer to this reproach is worthy 
his rants, his jokes, had become hate- of himself. ** It was necessary,*’ he 
ful CO the Coitvention. When he spoke said, “to dissemble. It was necessary 
he was interruQ|:cd by murmurs. Bit- te flatter Kubespierre’s A’anity, and, by 
ter reflections were daily cast on ^is panegyric, to impel him to the attack, 
cowardice and perfidy. On one occa- Tliis was the motive which induced me 
bion Carnot rose to give an account of to load him with those praisei of which 
a \ letory, and so far forgot the gravity you complain. Who ever blamed Bm- 
of his character as to indulge in the us for dissembling with TVnnuin?” 
bortoforatorywhichBar^re had affected The accused triumvirs hod only one 

on birailar occasions. He was inter- chance of escaping punishment. There 
rujited by cries of “No more Oormag- was severe distress at that moment 
iioh s ! ” “ No more of Bar^re’s puns I” imong the working people nf the capi- 
At length, five months after the re- al. This distress the Jacobins attri- 
solution of Thermidor, tl^ Convention buted to the reaction of Thexnridor, to 
resolved that a committee of twenty-one he lenity with which tho aristocrats 
members should be appointed to eza- were now treated, and to the measures 
mine into the conduct of Billavd, Col- which had been adopted a^nst tho 
lot, and Bcir^ro. In some weeks the ihiefs of the late administration. No- 
report was made. From that r^rt .hing is too algurd to be believed 
we learn that a paper had been disco- a populace which has not breal^ted, 
vered, signed by Bar^re^ and oontainii^ .iri which does not know how it isoto 
a proposition for adding tife last im- line. The rabble of the Faubouig St 
provement to Uie system of terror. Antoine rose, menaced the deputies, 
Fr^ce was to be divided into circuits ; and demanded with loud cries the libe* 
itinerant revolntionazy tribunals, corn* ration of the persecuted patriots. But 
posed of trusty»JacobiDS» were to moveJ the Convention was no longer sifch as 
from department to dipaitmant; and the it had been, when similar meana were 
guillotine was to travu in their train* employed too aueeessftilly 4Eauiat the 
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Girondifcta, Its spirit was roused. Its At Orleans, 'a eit^ which had euf- 
Btrength had been proved. Military fered cruelly from the Jacobin tyranny, 
meauB were at its comnumd. The tu- the three deputies were surrounded by 
mult wan suppressed : ap^ it was de- a mob bent on tearing them to pieces, 
creed that same evening that Collot, All the national guards of the neigh- 
Billaud, and B§rkro sho^ instantly bourlM»od were assedibled ; and this 
be removed to a distant place of con- force was not greater than the emer- 
flnement genc^ required ; for the multitude pur- 

The next day the order of the Con- sued carriages far^ on the road to 
vention was executed. The account Blois. 

winch Bar&re has given of his journey At Amboise the prisoners learned that 

is the most interestnig and the most Tours was ready to receive them. The 
trustworthy part of these Memoirs, stately bridge was occupied by a throng 
There is no witnem so infamous that a of people, who swore that the men under 
court of justice will not take his word whose rule the l^oire had been choked 
against himself ; and ^ven Barire may with corpses should have full personal 
be believed when he tells ub how much experience of the nature of a noyade. 
he was hated and despised. In consequence of this news, the oiR- 

The carnage in which he was to cers who had charge of tho criminals 
travel passed, eurrounded by armed made such arrangements that the car- 
men, along the street of 8t. HonorA A riagrs reached Tours at two in the 
crou^ soon gathered round it and in- morning, and dro\ e straight to tho 
creased every moment. On the long post-hous>o. Fresh hWes were in- 
flight of BtcpB before the church of 13t stantly onlered ; and the travellers 
Boch stood POW>> of eager spectators, started again at full gallop. They had 
It was with^ difficulty that tlio coach in truth not a moment to lose ; lor tin* 
could make its way through those who alarm had been given ; lights were 
hung^ upon it, hooting, cursing, and seen in motion ; and tho yells of a great 
striving to bursty the doors. Bar^re multitude, disappointed of its revenge, 
thought his life in^ danger, and was mingled with the sound of the depart- 
conducted at his own request to a pub- ing wheels. r 

lie office, where he hoped that ho might ^A.t Poitiers there was another narrow 
find shelter till the crowd slioilld dis- escape. As tho pri*^oners quitted the 
perse. In the meantime, another dis- post-house, they saw the whole popu- 
cussion on his fate took place in the lation pouring in fury down tho steep 
Convention. It Was proposed to deal declivity on which the city ib built, 
with him as he had dealt with better They passed near Niort, but could not 
men, to put him out of the palo of the venture to eriter it. The inhabitants 
law, aUd to deliver him at once without came forth with threatening aspect, 
any trial to the headsman. But the and vehemently cried to the postillions 
humanity which, since tho ninth of to stop ; but the postillions urged the 
Themidor, had generally directed the horses to ful' speed, and soon left the 
public councils restrained the deputies town behind. Through such dangers 
from taking this course. the men of blood uero brought in 

It was now night ; and the streets safety to Bocholle. 
gradually becthine quiet. The clock 01<$ron was tho place of their dcsti- 
struck twelve ; and Par^re, under a nation, a dreary island beaten by the 
^rong guard, again set forth on his raging waves of the Bay of Biscay. 
jOllraey. He was conducted over the The prisoners were confined in tho cas- 
nver to the place where the Orleans tie; eachliad a single chamber, at the 
road branches off from the southern door of which a guard was placed ; and 
boulevard. Two travelling carriages each was allowed the ration of a singh* 
^tood there. luoneofthemwasBillaud, seddier. They were not allowed to 
attefmed by two oflftcers; in the othert communicate either with the garrison 
go morcimcen were waiting to receive or with the population of the island; 
ithxe, Collot was already on the road, and soon after their arrival they wore 
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denied the induleeuce of walking on He was accordingly brought back to 
the ramparts. The only place where Uie continent, and confined during some 
they were sufibred to take exercise was months at (^intes^ in an old convent 
the esplanade where the troops were which had lately betn tum^ into a 
drilled. jail. * 

They had not been long in this situ- While he lingered here, the reaction 
ation when nows came that the Jacobins which had followed the great crisis of 
of Palis had made a last attetn^ to re- Thermidor met with a temporary check, 
gain ascendency in the state, uiat the The friends of the house of Bourbon, 
hall of the Convlntion had been forced presuming on the indulgence with which 
by a furious crowd, that one of the de- they had been treated after the fall of 
putics liad been murdered and his head Bobespierro, not only ventured to avow^ 
fixed on a pike^ that the life of the their opinions with little disguise, but 
President had been for a time in immi- at length took arms against the Con- 
nent danger, and that some members vention, and were not put down till 
of the legislature had not been ashamed much blood had been abed in the streets 
to join the rioters. But troops had ar- of Paris. The ^vigilauce of the public 
lived ill time to prevent a massacre, authorities was therefore now dieted 
The insurgents had been put to flight; chiefly against the Boyalists ; and the 
the inhabitants of the dissected quar- rigour with which the Jacobins had 
ters of the capital had been disarmed, lately been treated was somewhat re- 
the guilty deputies had suffered the laxed. The Convention, indeed, again 
just punishmenl^of their treason ; and resolved that Barere should bo sent to 
the power of the Mountain was broken Guiana. But this decree was not car- 
for ever. These events strengthened ried into effect The prisoner, prolai- 
the aversion with which the system of biy with the connivance of some power- 
terror and the authors of that system ful persons, made his escape from 
were regarded. One member of the Saiutes and fled to Bordeaux, where ho 
Oonyention had moved that the three remained in concealment during some 
prisoners of Citron should bo put to years. There seems to have been a 
death; anothej^ that they should be kind of understanding between him and 
brought back to Paris, and tried bg a the government, that, as long as he hid 
council of war. These propositions himself, he should not be found, but 
were rejected. But something was con- that, if he obtruded himself on the 
ceded to the party which called for public eye, he must take the conse- 
severity. A vessel which had been quences of his rashness, 
fitted out with great expedition at While the constitution of 1796, with 
Eochefort touched at OUron ; and it its Executive Directory, its Council of 
was announced to Collot and Billaud Elders, and its Council of Fivd Hun- 
that they must instantly go on board, dred, was in operation, he continued to 
They were forthwith conveyed to live under the ban of Ahe law. It was 
Guiana, where Collot soqp drank him- vain that he solicited, at 

self to death with brandy. Billaud moments when the politics of the 
lived m<iiiy years, shunning his fellow- Mountain seemed to be amin in the 
creatures and shunned by thorn ; and ascendant, a remission of the sentence 
diverted his lonely houA by teaching pronounced by Convention. Even 
parrots to talk. Why a distinction was nis fellow-regig^es, even the authors 
made between Bar^ro and his compa- of the slaughter of Vend^miaire and of 
nions in guilt, neither ho nor any other the arrests of Pructidor, wore ashaiSed 
writer, as far as we know, ha^explained. of him. 

It does not appear that the distinotioa About eighteen months after his es- 
wa| meant to Ibe ut all in his favour; cape from prison, his name was again 
for orders soon arrived from Paris, that brought before the world. In his own 
he should be brought to trial for hiu province he still retained some^ bf bis 
crimes before criminq^ court of tb^ early popularity. He had, indeed, 
department of the Upper Charente. never dcmi in that piovinA the 
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downlnll of the monaidij. The moan- ot hie iHend Lehon, described as sub- 
taineere of Qascony were fisr remoTed etantial justice under forms a little 
from the seat of govemi^pntk and were harsh. It was necessary for him to 
but imptffectlyixdormed of what passed disguise himself in clothes such as 
there. They knew that their country- were worn by the carpenters of the 
man had played an inq>oi%iat part, and dock. In thm garb, with a bundle of 
that he h^on some occasions promoted wood shaving under his arm, he made 
tiieir local interests ; and they stood by his escwe into the vineyards which 
him in his adversity and in his disgrace snrrowd the dty, Inrked during some 
with a constauiy which presents a sin- days in a potent's hut, and, when the 
^ar contrast to his own abject fickle- dr^ed anniversary was over, stole 
bess. All Fresace was amaaed to learn back into the city. A few months 
that the department of the Upper later he was again in danger. He now 
Pyrenees had chosen the proscribed thought that be should be nowhere so 
tyrant a member of the Council of safe as in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
Five Hundred. The council, which, He quitted Bordeaux, hastened unde- 
like our House of Commons, was the tected through those towns where four 
judge of the election of its own mem- years before bis life bad been in ex- 
bers, refused to admit him. When his treme danger, passed through the capi- 
name was read from the roll, a cry tal in the morning twilight, when none 
of indignation rose from the benches, were in the streets except shop-boys 
“ Which of you,” exclaimed one of the taking down the shutters, and arrived 
members, ** would sit by the' side of safe at the pleasant vfbsge of St. Ouen 
midi a monster?” ‘^Nbt I, not I!” on the Seine. Here he remained in 
answered a crowd of voices. One seclusion during some months. In the 
deputy declared that he would vacate meantime Bonaparte returned from 
his seat if the hall were polluted by Bgypty placed himself at the head of 
the presence of such a wretch. The a coalition of discontented partie<«, 
election was declared null on the covered his designs with the authority 
ground that the person elected was a of the Elders, drove the Five Hundred 
criminal ekulking from justice; and out of their hall at t^e point of the 
many severe refiections were thrown bqvonet, and became absolute monarch 
on the lenity which sufiTered him to be of France under the name of First 
still at laige. Consul 

He tried to make his peace with the Bariro assures us that these evonK 
I ircctoiy, by writing a bulky libel on almost broke his heart ; that lie could 
England, entitled. The Liberty of the not bear to see France again subject to 
Seas. He seems to have confidently a master ; and that, if tno representa- 
ezpeoted that this wqrk would produce tives had been worthy of that hononr- 
a great effect. He printed three thou- able name, they would have arrested 
sand copies, andf in order to defray the tho ambitious general who insulted 
expense of publication, sold one of his them. Thece feelings, howe\ei', did 
ferns for the sum of ten thousand not prevent him from soliciting tho 
francs. Tho book bame out ; but no- proto^ion of tho new government, and 
body bought ^it, in consequence, if from sending to the First Consul a 
Harare is to be believed, of the villainy handsome c^y of the essay on The 
of Mr. Pitb who bribed the Directory Liberty of the Seas, 
to order the BeviewerS not to notice The poU^ of Bonaparte was to cover 
BiHbrmidaHe an attack on the maritime all the past with a general oblivion. Ho 
greatness of perfidious Albion. bdonged &alf to the Kevolution and half 

Bar^re had been about three years at to the reaction. He was an upstart and 
Bozdeanx when he received intelligence a sovereign; and had therefore s'^me- 
that the mob of the town designed him thing in common with the Jacobin, and 
the ^loaoiir of a visjt on the ninth of(t!> something in common with the Boy alist. 

Mid would probably admin- AU, whether Jacobins or Boyalists, who 
to Ml what he had, in bis defence were disposed to support his govern- 
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ment» were readily xeeeiTed— aU, whe- of men whom hie eomprdienaiveiqrstem 
ther Jacobins or &>yaliBts, who showed induded, he liked thw the least ; and 
hostility to his govenunentt were put Harare was worst of them. This 
down and jmnished. Hen who had wretch had been branded wi& infamy^ 
borne a part in the worst crimes of the first by the Mionyention, and then by 
Beign Terror, and men who had the Counci^^of iiye Hasdred. The 
fought in the army of Cond^ were to inhabitants of four or fite £^t cities 
be found close together, both in his had attempted to tear him limb from 
antechambers and in his dungeons. He limb. Nor were his vices redeemed by 
decorated Fouch^ and Maury with the eminsnttalentsfor'administrationorle- 
same cross. He sent Arena and Gorges ^lation. It would be unwise to place 
Coloudal to the same scaffold, hrom a in any honourable or important post a 
government acting on such principles man so wicked, so odious^ and so little 
Barere easily obtained the indulgence qualified to discharge high political 
which the Directory had constantly duties. At the same time, there was a 
refused to grant The sentence passed way in which it seemed likely that he 
by the Convention was remitted; and might be of use to the government, 
he was allowed to reside at Paris. His The First Consul, as he afterwards 
pardon, it is true, was not granted in acknowledged, greatly overrated Ba- 
the most honourable form ; and he re- rare’s powers as a writer. The effect 
mained, during some time, under the which the Eepcits of the Committee 
special supervision of tlie police. He of Public Safety had produced by the 
hastened, howewir, to pay his court at camp fires of the Republican aimieM 
the Luxemburg palace, where Bonaparte had been great. Napoleon himself, 
then resided, and was honoured with a when a young soldier, had been de- 
few diy and careless words by the mas- lighted by those compositions, whieh 
ter of France. had much in common with the rhapfto- 

Here begins a new chapter of Barire’s dies of his favourite poet, Maepherson. 
liistory. What passed between him and The taste, indeed, of the great warrior 
tlio Con&ular government cannot, of and statesman was never very pure, 
course, be so accurately known to us as His bulletins, his general orders, and 
the speeches and reports which ho ms^e his proclamations, are sometimes, it is 
in the Convention. It is, however, not true, masterpieces in their kind ; but 
difficult, from notorious facts, and from We too often detect, even in his host 
the admissions scattered over these lying writing, traces of Fingal, and of the 
Memoirs, to form a tolerably accurate Carmagnoles. It is not strange, there- 
notion of what took place. Bonaparte fore, that he should have been desirous 
wanted to buy Barire : Bar^ro wanted to secure the aid of Bariro’s pen. Nor 
to sell himself to Bonaparte. The only was this the only kind of assRstance 
question was one of price; and there which the old member of the Coni- 
was an immense interval between what mittee of Public Safety might render 
was offered and what was^emanded. to the Consular ^vernment. He was 
Bonaparte, whose vehemence of will, likely to find admission into the gloomy 
lixednebs of purpose, and reliance on dens in which those Jacobins whose 
his own genius w^ not only great but constancy was to be overcome by no 
extravagant, looked with "scorn on the i reverse, or whose crimes admitted of 
most effeminate and dependent of hu- j no expiation, hjd themselves from the 
man minds. Ho was quite capable of' curses of mankincL No enterprise was 
perpetrating crimes under the infiuenee i too bold or too atrocious for miJIIls 
either of ambition or of re^nge : but crazed by fanaticism, and familiar with 
he had no touch of that accursed mono- . miseiy and death. The government 
manj^ that craving for blood and tears, was anxio^ to have ' information of 
which raged in some of the Jacobin what passw in their secret councils; 
chiefs. To piQoscribe the Terrorists^ and no man was better qualifi^ to 
would have l^en wholly inconsistent furnish such information thm Bar6re. 
with his policy; but, of all the classes J For these reasons the First Consul 
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was disposed to employ Barere as a 
writer and as a spy. But Bar&re — was 
it possible that ho would submit ^ to 
such a degradation ? Bad as he was, 
he had flayed i? great part. He had 
belonged to that c^ss of criminals who 
filled the world with the renown of 
their crimes ; he had been one of a ca- 
binet which had ruled France with ab- 
solute power, and made war on all 
Europe with signal success. Kay, he 
had been, though not the most power- 
ful, yet, with the single exception of 
Bobespierre, the most conspicuous 
member of that cabinet. His name 
had been a household word at Moscow 
and at Philadelphia, at Edinburgh and 
at Cadiz. The blood of the Queen of 
France, the blood of the greatest ora- 
tors and philosophei*s of Franco, was 
on his hands. Ho had spoken ; and 
it had been decreed that the jilough 
should pass oTer the great city of 
Lyons. He had spoken again ; and it 
had been decreed that the streets of 
Toulon should be razed to the ground. 
When depravity is pLiccd so high as 
his, the hatred which it inspires is 
mingled with awo. His place was 
with great tyrants, with Critias and 
Sylla, with Eccelino and Boi^ria; not 
with hireling scribblers and police 
runners. 

*' virtue, I grant you, is an empty boa^t ; 

But aball the dignity of vice be lost ? " 

So sang Pope ; and so felt Bar^re. 
When it was proposed to him to pub- 
lish a journal in defence of the Consu- 
lar government, rage>gnd shame inspired 
him for the first and last time with 
something like couiugo. He had filled 
as large a space in the eyes of mankind 
as Mr. Pitt or General Washington; 
and ho was coolly invited to descend 
at once to the levm of Mr. Lewis Gold- 
smith. He saw, tod, with agonies of 
envy, that a wide distifiction was made 
l^tween himself and the other states- 
men of the Bevolution who were sum- 


made tribunes and legislators, ambas- 
sadors and counsellors of state, minis- 
ters, senators, and consuls. They might 
reasonably expect to rise with the ris- 
ing fortunes of their master; and, in 
truth, many of them were destined to 
wear the badge of his Legion of Ho- 
nour and of his order of the Iron 
Crown; to be arch-chancellors and 
arch-treasurers, counts, dukes, and 
princes. Bar&re, only six years before. 
Bad been far more powerful, far more 
widely renowned, than any of them ; 
and now, while they were thought 
worthy to represent the majesty of 
France at foreign courts, while they 
received crowds of suitors in gilded 
antechambers, he was to pass his life 
in measuring paragraphs, and scolding 
correctors of the press. It was too 
much. Those lips which had never 
before been able to fashion themselves 
to a No, now murmui;Ad expostulation 
and refusal. *'I coiild not” — these 
are his own words abase myself to 
such a point as to serve the First Con- 
sul merely in the capacity of a journal- 
ist, while so many insignificant, low, 
and sernlo people, such as the Treil- 
hards, the B^derers, the Lebruns, the 
Marets, and others whom it is super- 
fluous to name, held file first place in 
tlfts government of upstarts.” 

This outbreak of spirit was of short 
duration. Napoleon was inexorable. 
It is said indeed that he was, for a 
moment, half inclined to admit Barcro 
into the Council of State ; but the mem- 
bers of that body remonstrated in the 
strongest terms, and declared that such 
a nomination would bo a disgrace to 
them all. This plan was therefore re- 
linquished. ‘Thenceforth Bar&re’s only 
chance of obtaining the patronage of 
the government was to subdue his 
pride, to forget that there had been a 
time when, with three words, he might 
have had the heads of the three con- 
suls, and to betake himself, humbly 
and ^ndua^riously, to the task of com- 


moned to the aid of the government, posing lampoons on England and panc- 
Thoso statesmen were required, indeed, gyrics on Bonaparte, 
to make largo sacrifices of principle ; It has been often asserted, we kbow 
but ^ey were not called on to sacrifice not on what grounds, that Bar&re was 
whaty in the opinion of the vulgar, con-^ employed by the govehimeDt not only 
sli^^ fU»rsonal dignity. They were as a writer, but as a censor of the 
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writings of other men. This imputa- In a gallery of the Palais Boyal he 
tion he vehemently denies in his Me- overhears two friends talking earnestly 
moirs ; but our reidera will probabfy about the king and the Count of Artois, 
agreewithusin^nhingthatmsdeni^ He follows tl^m int6 a coiTc^-hottse, 
l(>ii vcs the question exactly where it was. sits at the table next to them, calls for 
Thus much is certain, that he was his half-dish and his small glass of 
not restrained frehn exercising the office cognac, takes up a journal, and seems 
of censor by any sc^ple of conscience occupied with the news. His nei^h- 
or honour; for he <£d accept an ofilce, hours go on talking without restraint, 
compared with which that of censor, and in the style of persons warmly at- 
odious as it is, may be called an august tached to the exiled family. They de- 
und beneficent msmstracy. He b^an part ; and he follows them half round 
to have what are delicately called rela- the boulevards till he fairly tracks them 
tions with the police.' We are not sure to their apartments, and learns their 
that we have formed, or that we can names from the porters. SVom that 
convoy, an exact notion of the nature day every letter addressed to either of 
of Barore’s new calling. It is a calling them is sent from the post-^ce to tlio 
unknown in our countiv. It has indeed police, and opened. Their correspon- 
oflen happened in England that a plot dents become known to the govem- 
has been revealed to the government ment, and are carefhlly watched. Six 
by one of the conspirators. The in- or eight honest families, in different 
former has sometimes been directed to parts of France, find themselves at once 
carry it fair towMs his accomplices, under tho frown of power without being 
and to let the evil design come to full able to guess what offence they have 
maturity. As soon as his work is done, given. One person is dismissed from 
lie is generally snatched from the pub- public office ; another learns with 
lie gaze, and sent to some obscure viU dismay that his promising son has been 
lage or to some remote colony. The turned out of the Polytechnic school, 
use of spies, even to this extent, is in Next, the indefatigable servant of 
the highest de^ee unpopular in Eng- he state falls in with an old reputli; 
land ; but a political spy by profession can, who has not changed with the 
is a creature from which our island ip times, who regrets the red cap and tho 
as free as it is from wolves. In France ree of liberty, who has not unlearned 
the race is well known, and was never the Tlieo and Thou, and who still sub- 
iiiure numerous, more greedy, more scribes his letters with Health and 
cunning, or more savage, than under Fraternity.” Into the ears of this 
the government of Bonaparte. sturdy politician our friend pours fortli 

Our idea of a gentleman in relations a long series of complaints. What^cvil 
with the Consular and Imperial police times ! What a change since the days 
may perhaps be incorrect Such as it when the Mountain governed Franco ? 
is, we will try to convey it to our What is the First Consul but a king 
readers. We image to oursekres a well- under a new name? What is this 
dressed person, with a soft voice and X^egion of Honour but a new aristo- 
affable manners. His opinions are craoy ? The old superstition is reviv- 
tliose of the society in which he finds ing ?nth the old tyranny. There is a 
himself, but a little stronger. Bo often treaty with the Pope, and a provision 
complains, in the language of honest for the clergy. Emigrant nobles are 
indignation, that what passes in private returning in crowds, and are better re-^ 
conversation^ finds its way strangely to ceived at the Tuileries than the men ot 
the government, and cautions his asso- the 10th of August. Tliis cannot last, 
dates to take care what they say when What is life '^hout liberty? "Wlnat 
they lyre not sure of their company. As terrors has. death to the true patriot? 
for himself, ho owns that he is indis- The old Jacobin catches fire, bestOYO 
erect. He can never refrain from speak- add receives the fraternal hug, and 
ing his mind ; and that is the reason hints that there will soon great 
that he is not prefect of a department, news, and that the breed of Harmodiiis . 
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and Bratus is not quite extinct. The 
next day he is close prisoner, and 
his papers arc in the hands of the 
goTemment. * « ^ 

To this Toeation, a aroeation com- 
pared with which the life of a beggar, 
of a pick^cket, of a pimp, is honour- 
able, did Bar^e now ‘descend. It was 
his constant practice, as often as he en- 
rolled himself in a new party, to pay 
his tooting with the heads of old friends, 
lie was at first a Boyalist ; and he made 
atonement by waterifig the tree of li- 
berty witih tfie blood of Louis. Ho was 
then a Girondist ; and he made atone- 
ment by nnirderingVergniaud and Gen- 
&onn4. He fawn^ on Bobespierre up 
to the eighth of Thermidor; and he 
made atonement by moving, on the 
ninth, that Bobei||f|tdTe should be be- 
headed without a trial. He was now 
enlisted in the service of the new mo- 
narchy ; and he proceeded to atone for 
his repnblican heresies by sending re- 
publican, throats to the guillotino. 

Among his most intimate associates 
was a Gaiscon named Bcmerville, who 
had been employed in an office of high 
trust under the Committee of Public 
Safi9ty. This man was fanatically at- 
tadied to the Jacobin system of politics, 
and, in conjunction with other enthusi- 
asts of the same class, formed a design 
against fbe First Consul. A hint of 
this design esewed him in conversation 
with Bame. Bar^e carried the intel- 
ligence tb Lannes, who commanded the 
Consular Guards. Demerville was ar- 
rcstei^ tried, and bsheaded ; and among 
the witnesses who appeared against him 
was his friend Barire. 

The account which Borbre has given 
of these transactions is studiously con- 
fused and grossly dishonest. We thinks 
however, ^at we can discern, through 
much falsehood and much artful obscu- 
rity, some truths which he labours^ 
jeope^. It is clear to us that the go^ 
T^ment suspected him of what th^ 
imians call a double treason^ It waa 
natural that such a suspicion shoul^ 
attach to him. He had, in times nbt 
remote, aealously preached the Ja- 
cobin doctrine^ tint he who smites a 
tyrant^defKms higher pram than he 
^ 0 eiHeent Was it possible 




that the member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, the king-kiUer, the queen- 
killer, could in earaest mean to deliver 
‘his old confederates, his bosom friends, 
to the executioner, solely because they 
had planned an aet which, if there were 
any tmth in bis own Carmagnoles, was 
I'itt the highest degree virtuous and glo- 
rious ? Was it 1^ more probable that 
he was really concerned in the plot, 
and that the information which he gave 
was merely intended to lull or to mis- 
lead the police? Accordingly, spies 
were sot on the spy. He was ordered 
to quit Paris, ana not to come within 
twenty leagues till he received further 
orders. Nay, he ran no small risk of 
, being sent, with some of his old friends, 
to Madagascar. 

He made his peace, however, with 
the government so far, that he was not 
only permitted, during some years, to 
live unmolested, buf was employed in 
the lowest sort of political drudgery. 
In the summer of 1803, while he was 
preparing to visit the south of France, 
he received a letter wJiich deserves to 
be inserted. It was from Duroc, who 
is well known to have enjoyed a large 
share of Napoleon’s confidence and fa- 
roup. c 

e •* The First Consul, having been informed 
that Citizen Barere is about*eo set out the 
country, desires that he will stay at Bans. 

“ Citizen Barbie will every week draw up a 
report on the state of publlo opinion on the 
proceedtngR of the government, and generull} 
on everything which, in his ]iidgmcnt, it will 
be interesting to the First Consul to Icam. 

" He may write with perfect freedom; 

“ He will deliver his reports under seal into 
General Duroo'sown band, and General Duroc 
will deliver them to the First Consul. But it 
is absolntdy necessary that nobody should 
suspect that this species of communication 
takes place ; and, would any such suspicion 
get abroad, the First Consul will cease to re- 
ceive the reports of Citizen Bardre. 

** It will also be proper that Citizen Bar^rc 
should frewently Insert in the journals ar- 
ticles tendmg to animato the publlo mind, 
particularly against the English.'* 

During some years Bar^rc continued 
-to discharge the functioifs assigned to 
him by his master. Secret reports, 
filled with the talk of coffee-houses, 
were carried by him evftxy week to the 
Tuileries. His friqioda assure us that 
he took especial pains to do all the 
ham in his power to the returned 
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omlgrants.^ It was hot liis fault if Paris revived in all its fuiy. That 
Napoleon was not apprised of every city, he says, has no sympathy with 
murmur and every sarcasm which old France. No Parisian cares to subscribe 
marquesses who had lost their estates, to a joumid which dwells on the real 
and old clergymen who had lost their wants and anteresA of thb country, 
benefices, uttered against the iqiperial To a Parisian nothing^ is so ridiculous 
system. M. Ilippolyte Carnot, we as patriotism. The higher classes of 
g^eve to say, is bo much blinded by the capital have always been devoted 
party spirit that he seems to reckon to England. A corporal ^m London 
this dirty wickedness among his hero's is better received among them than a 
titles to public esteem. French general. A jonmal, therefore, 

Barere was, at the same time, an in- which attacks England has no chance 
defatigcible journalist and^pamphleteer. of their support 
lie set up a paper directed against A much better exphmation of the 
England, and called the Memorial failure of the Mhnoriat was given by 
Antihntanmqup. He planned a work Bonaparte at St. Helena. "Barire,** 
entitled, “Franco made great and illus- said he to Barry O'ldeatni* *' had the 
trious by Napoleon.’* A^en the Im- reputation of being a man of talent : 
perial gOAernment was established, the but I did not find him so. I employed 
old regicide made himself conspicuous him to write ; but ho did not display 
even among the crowd of fiatterers by ability. He used many flowers <rf 
the peculiar fuUomeness of his adula- rhetoric, but no solid argument; no- 
tion He tran‘‘lated into French a thing but coglionierie wrapped up in 
contemptible v^ume of Italian verses, high-sounding language.” 
entitled, “The Poetic Crown, composed The truth is that, though Bsr&re was 
on the glonous accession of Napoleon a man of quick parts, and could do with 
the First, by the SJiepherds of Arcadia.” ease what he could do at all, he had 
He commenced «i new series of Carmag- never been a good writer. In the day 
Holes very different from those which of his power he had been in the habit 
had charmed the Mountain. The title of haranguing an excitable audience 
of Empcior of the French, he said, was on exciting topics. The faults of his 
mean , Napolf #i ought to be Emperor style passed uncensured ; for it was a 
• of Europe,^ King of Italy was itoo time of literaiy as well as of civil 
humble an appellation ; Napoleon’s lawlessness, and a patriot was licensed 
style ought to be King of Kings. to violate the ordinary rules of compo- 
But Barire laboured to small pur- sition as well as the ordiuaa^ rules of 
pose in both his vocations. Neither as jurisprudence and of sociitl morality, 
a writer nor as a spy was he of much But there had now been a literary as 
use He complains bitterly that his well as a civil reaction. A|i there was 
paper did not sell. While the Journal again a throne and a court, a magis- 
dis Dlbais, then flourishing under the tracy, a chivalrjr, and^ hierarchy, so 
able management of Gcoffroy, had a was there a revival of classical taste, 
circulation of at least twfnty thousand Honour was again paid to the prose of 
copies, the Mtmonal Antibritannique Pascal and Massillon, and to the vor:>e 
never, in its most prosperous times, of Bacine and La Fontaine. The ora- 
liad more than fifteen hundred sub- toiy which had delighted the galleries 
scribers , and these subscribers were, of the Conventiem was not only as much 
with scarcely an exception, persons re- out of date a# the language of Ville- 
siding 4ar &om Paris, prorably Gas- hardouin and Joinville, but was Siso- 
cons, amopg whom the nams of Bar&re eiate^ in the public mind with images 
had not yet lost its influence, of horror. All the peculiariti^ of the 

A writer who cannot And readers Anacreon of the guillotine^ bis words 
generally attributes the public neglect unknown to the DictionaiT of the 
to any cause rather than to the true Academy, his conceits and bis jokes, 
one ; and Bar^ was no exception ten his Gascon idioms and his Gascon 
the general mle. His old hatred to hyperboles, had become an odious as 

T 2 
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tlie cant of the Puritans was in Eng of Argelis ventured to name him a can- 
land after the Restoration. didate for the legislative bodj. That 

Bonaparte, who had never loved the body was altogether destitute of weight 
men of tlKs Reign < of Terror, had now and dignity ; it was not permitted to 
ceased to fear them. Ho WM all-poxver- debate; its only function was to vote 
ful and at the height of glory ; they in silence for whatever the government 
were weak and umversally abhorred, proposed. It is not easy to underst«ind 
He was a sovereign ; and it is probable how any man, who had sat in free and 
that he already meditated a matrimo- powerful deliberative assemblies, could 
nial alliance W'lth soverei^s. He was condescend to bear a part in hucli a 
naturally unwilling, in his new posi- mumtoey. Bar^re, however, uas de- 
tion, to hold any intercourse with the siious of a jjdace even in this mock 
worst class of Jacobins, HadBar^re’s legislature; and a place even in this 
literary assistance been important to mock legislature was refused to him. 
the government, personal aversion In the whole senate he had not a single 
might have yielded to considerations vote. 

of policy , but there was no motive for Such treatment was sufficient, it might 
keeping terms with a worthless man have been tlio^ht, to move the most 
who had also proved a worthless writer, abject of mankind to resentment. Still, 
Bonaparte, therefore, gave loose to however, Baron* cringed and fawned on. 
his feelings,' Bar^ro was not gently His letters came weekly to the Tiiilerios 
dropped, not sent into an honourable till the year 1807. At length, while he 
retirement, but spurned and scourged was actually writing tie two hundred 
away like a troublesome dog. lie had and twenty-thi^ of the series, a note 
bi eii in the habit jf sending six copies was put into his hands. It was fi om 
of his loumal on fine paper daily to tl Duroc, and was much more perspicuous 
Tuilcries. Instead of receiving the than polite. Barere was requested to 
thanks and praises which he expected, send no more of his Reports to the pa- 
he was dryly told that the great man lace, as the Emperor was too bu'-y to 
had ordered five copies to be sent back, read them. 

Still he toiled on ; still he cherished a Contempt, says the Jiidian proverb, 
hope that at last Napoleon would re- pierces even the shell of the tortoise , 
lent, and that at last some share in the ana the contempt of the Court uas felt 
honours of the state would reward so to the quick even hy the callous heart 
much assiduity and so much obsequious- of Bur^re. He had humbled himself to 
nfss. He was bitterly undeceived. Tin- the dust ; and he had humbled himself 
der the Imperial constitution the dec- in vain. Having been eminent among 
toral colleges of the departments did the rulers of a great and victorious 
not possess the right of choosing sena- state, be had stooped to serve a master 
tors or deputiep, but merely that of in the Ablest capacities ; and ho had 
presenting candidates. From among been told that, even in those capacities, 
the«»c candidates the Emperor named liewasnotwc^hyof the pittance which 
members of the senate, and the senate had been disdainfully filing to him. 
named members of the legislative body. He was now degraded below the level 
The inhabitants of the Upper Pyrenees even of the hirelings whom the govern- 
were still strangely paitiai to Barere. ment employed in the most infamous 
In the year 180J, they) were disposed offices. He stood idle in the market- 
to present him as a candidate for the place, not because he thought any office 
sei&te. On this Napoleon expressed :oo infamous, but because none would 
the hiffhest displeasure , and the presi- hire him. * 

dent electoral college was directed Yet he had reason to think himself 
to tA' the voters, in plain terms, that fortunate ; for, had all that is avcpved 
sn^ a choice would be disgraceftil to n these Memoirs been known, he would 
t]^e department. All thought of naming have received very difiSerent tokens of 
a (^didate for the senate was *he Imperial displeasure. IVe learn 
dropped. But the people ^mhixnself that, while publishingdaily 
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columns of flattery on Bonaparte, and work monarchical principles and attacb- 
while carrying weekly budgets of cal- ment to the House of Bourbon are no- 
umny to the Tuileries, he was in close bly expressed." B^ this apostasy ho 
connection with the agents whom th got nothings not even any'additional 
Emperor Alexander, then by no means infamy ; for his character was already 
favourably disposed towards France, cm too black to be blackened, 
ployed to watch all that passed at Paris During the hundred days he again 
was permitted to read their secret des- emerged for a very short time into pub- 
patclies ; was consulted by them as t lie life ; he was chosen by his native 
the temper of the public mind and th district a member of tlie Chamber of 
character of Napoleon ; and did bis bes Bepresentatives. But, though that as- 
to persuade them that the govemmen sembly was composed in a great mcasuro 
w:is in a tottering condition, and that of men who regarded the excesses of tho 
the new sovereign was not, as the world Jacobins with indulgence, he found 
supposed, a great statesman and soldier, himself an object of general aversion. 
Next, Barcre, still the flatterer and When tho President first informed tho 


talebearer of the Imperial Court, con- 
nected himself in the same manner wit! 
the Spanish envoy. He owns that with 
til at envoy ho had relations which ho 
took the greatest pains to OQnccal from 
his own govejjnment ; that they met 
( w ice a day ; a^ that their conversation 
chiefly turned on the vices of Napoleon, 
on his designs against Spain, and on 
the best mode of rendering those designs 
abortive. In truth, Barere’s baseness 
w <18 unfathomable. In the lowest doeps 
of shame he found out lower deeps. It 
lb bad to be a sycophant ; it is bad to 
be a spy, But^even among sycophants 
and spies there are degrees of nieaimtss. 
The vilest sycopliant is ho wlio privily 
slanders the master on whom he fawns; 
the vilest spy is ho who serves foreign- 
ers against the goA eriiment of his native 
land. 

From 1807 to 1814 Bor^ro lived in 
obseurity, railing as bitterly os his 
craven eowardiee would permit against 
the Imperial administration, and coming 
sometimes unpleasantly sfeross the po- 
lice. When the Bourbons returned, he, 
as might have been expected, became a 
I'oyalist, and wrote a pamphlet setting 
lorth the horrors of the system from 
wliicli the liestoration had ^delivered 
France, and magnifying the wisilom 
and goodness which hud dactatod the 
charter. He who Jiad voted for the 
deatli of Louis, he who had moved the 
decree for the trial of Marie Antoinette, 
he whoso hatred of monarchy had led 
liim to make wm* even upon the sepul- 
chres of ancient monarchs, assures us, 
with great complacency, that ** in this j 


Chamber tliat M. Bar^ro requested a 
hearing, a deep and indignant murmur 
ran round the benches. After the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, Barcre proposed that 
the Chamber should save France from 
the victorious enemy, by putting forth 
a proclamation about the pass of Ther- 
mopylae and tho Iiacedtemonian custom 
f wearing flowers in times of extreme 
danger. Whether this compoHitioii, if 
it had then appeared, would have 
stopped the English and Prussian ar- 
mies,, is a question respecting which wo 
are left to conjecture. The Chamber 
refused to adopt this last of the Car- 
magnoles. 

The Emperor had abdicated. Tho 
Bourbous returned. The Chamber of 
Representatives, after burlo-squing dur- 
ing a few weeks the proceedings of tho 
National Convention, retired with the 
well-earned character of having been 
the silliest political assembly that had 
met in France. Those dreaming pe- 
dants and praters never for a momont 
comprehended their position. They 
could never understand that Europe 
must be either conciliated or van- 
quished ; that Europe could be eonci- 
iated only by the rt^storation of Louis, 
nd vanquishea only by means of a 
lictatovial power entrusted to Na^- 
eou. They would not hoar of Louis ; 
yet they would not hear of the only 
aeasures which could keep him out. 
Thoy incurred the enmity of all foreign 
lowers by putting Napoleon at riieir 
ead; yet they shackled him, thwarted 
im, quaireiled with him alXiut every 
rifle, abandoned him on the firftt 
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rererse. They then opposed declstna- some against him. The natural infer- 
tions and disquisitions to eight hundred ence is, that there were faults on all 
thousand hayoneta^; played at making sides. The result ofthis litigation was 
a constitution for their co^uitry, when that the old man was reduced to ex- 
it depended on the indulgence of the treme poverty, and was forced to sell 
victor whether they should have a his paternal house, 
country ; and were at last interrupted. As far as we can judge from the few 
in the midst of their babble about the facts which remain to bo mentioned, 
xi^ts of man and the sovereignty of Bar^ continued Bar^re to the last, 
the people, by the soldiers of Welling- After his exile he turned Jacobin again, 
ton and Blucher. and, when he came back to France, 

A new Chamber of Deputies was joined the party of the Extreme left in 
elected, so bitterly hostile to the Bevo- railing at Louis Philippe, and at all 
lution that there was no small risk of Louis Philippe’s ministers. M. Cdbi- 
a new Beign of Terror. It is just, mir P^rier, M. De Broglie, M. Guizot,, 
however, to say that the king, his and M. Thiers, in particular, are ho- 
ministers, and ms allies exerted them- iioured with his abuse; and the King 
selves to restrain the violence of the himself is held up to execration ab a 
fanatical royalists, and that tlie punish- hypocritical tyrant. Nevertheless, Ba- 
ments inflicted, though in our opinion rhie had no scruple about accepting 
unjustifiable, wete few and lenient a charitable donation of a thousand 
when compared with those which were francs a ycijr from thq^ privy purse of 
demanded by M. de Liiboutdounaye the sovereign whom he hated and re- 
and M. Hyde de Neuville. We have viled. This pension, together with 
always heard, and are inclined to be- some small sums occasionally doled 
lieve, that the government was not dis- out to him by the department of the 
posed to treat even the regicides with Interior, on the ground that hc' was a 
severity. But on this point the feeling distresbed man of letters, and by the 
of the Chamber of Deputies was so department of Justice, on the ground 
strong that it was thought necessazy to that he had formerly held a high judi- 
make some concession. It was enacted, cial office, saved him fr^m the necessity 
therefore, that whoever, having voted of^ begging his bread. Hiiving sur- 
in January 1793 for the death of Louis rived all his colleagues of the renowned 
the l^ixteenth, had in any manner givon Committee of Public Safety, and almost 
in an adhesion to the government of all his colleagues of the Convention, ho 
Bonaparte during the hundred days died in January 1841. He had attained 
should be baniBh(d for life from France, bis eighty-sixth year. 

Bar6z^ f(^ within this description. He We have now laid before our readers 
had voted for the death of Louis ; and what we believe to be a just account of 
he had sat in the Chamber of Bepre- this man's life. Can it be necessary 
sentatives during the hundred days. for us to add any thing for the purpose 
He according^ retired to Bel^um, of assistii^ their judgment of his cha- 
and resided there, forgotten by all racter ? S we were writing about any 
mankind, till the vear 1830. After of his colleagues in the Committee of 
the revolution of July he was at liberty Public Safety, about Carnot, about 
to return to France; (nd he fixed his Bobeiqiierre, or St. Just, nay, even 
:re8idence in his native province. But about Couthou, Collot, or Billaud, we 
hf was soon involved in a succession of might feel it necessary to go into a full 
lowfttha with his nearest relations — examination of the arguments which 
** tiirea ihtal sisters and an ungrateful have been employed to vindicate or to 
brother,** to use his own words. Who excuse the system of Terror. We could, 
Hfw in ths right is a qu^tion about we think, show that France was Aaved 
WirSh we have no means of judging^ from her foreign enemies, not by the 
eertatoly shall not take J3a]^re>' system of Terror, bof in spite of it ; 

Ae Courts ^pear to have de- and that the perils which were made 
some points in his favour and the plea of the violent policy of the 
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Moantain were to a mat ea:tent cre- 
ated by that very policy. We could, 
we thiuk, also show that the evils pro- 
duced by the Jacobin administration 
did not terminate when it fell ; that it 
bec^eathed a long series of calamities 
to Prance and to Europe ; that public 
opinion, whicli had during two genera- 
tions been constantly becoming more 
and more favourable to civil and reli- 

S 'ous freedom, underwent, during the 
lys of Terror, a change of which the 
traces are still to be distinctly per- 
ceived. It was natural that there 
should be such a change, when men 
saw that those who called themselves 
the champions of popular rights had 
compressed into the space of twelve 
months more crimes than the Kings 
of France, Merovingian, Oarlovingian, 
and Capetian, had perpetrated in twelve 
centuries. Freedom was regarded as u 
great delusic«. Men were willing to 
submit to the government of hereditary 
princes, of fortunate soldiers, of nobles, 
of priests ; to any government but that 
of philosophers and philanthropists. 
Hence the imperial despotism, with its 
enslaved press and its silent tribune, 
its dungeons stronger than the old 
Hastilo, and pits tribunals more ob- 
sequious than the old parliangints. 
Hence the restoration of the Bourbons 
and of the Jesuits, the Chamber of 
1815 with its categories of proscrip- 
tion, the revival of the feudal spirit^ 
the encroachments of the clergy, the 
persecution of the Protestants, the 
appearance of a new breed of l)e 
Montforts and Dominies in the full 
light of the nineteenth century. Hence 
the admission of Franoi into the Holy 
Alliance, and the war waged by the 
old soldiers of the tricolor against the 
liberties of Spain. Hence, too, the 
apprehensions with which, even at the 
present day, the most tompetate plans 
for widening the narrow basis of the 
French representation are regiuded by 
those wlfo are especially mterested in 
the security of property and the main- 
tenance of order. Half a oentuiy has 
not sufficed to obliterate the stain 
whidi one yegr of depravity and made 
ness has left on the noUest of causes. 
Kothing is more ridiculous than the 


manner in which writers like M. Hip- 
polyte Carnot defend or excuse the 
Jacobin admiriistration, while they 
declaim c^inst '^e rsLCtion which 
followed. That the reaction has pro- 
duced and is still producing much evil, 
is perfectly true. But what produced 
the reaction ? The spring flies up with 
a force proportioned to that with whicli 
it has been pressed down. The pendu- 
lum which is drawn far in one direction 
swings as far in the other. The joyous 
madness of intoxication in the evening 
is followed by languor and nausea on the 
morrow. And so, in politics, it is the 
sure law tliat every excess shall gene- 
rate its opposite ; nor does he deserve 
the name of a statesman who strikes a 
great blow without fully calculating tlie 
effect of the rebound. But such calcu- 
lation was infinitely beyond the reach 
of the authors of the Beign of Terror. 
Violence, and more violence, blood, and 
more blood, made up their whole policy. 
In a few months these poor creatures 
succeeded in bringing about a reaction, 
of which none of them saw, and ctf 
which none of us may see, the close ; 
and, having brought it about^ they m:ir- 
vcJlwi at it; they bewailed it; tliry 
execrated it ; they ascribed it to every- 
thing but the real cause — their own 
immorality and their own profound in- 
capacity for the conduct of great affiiii'M. 

Those, however, .arc considerations to 
which, on the present occasion, it is 
hardly necessary for us to advert ; for, 
be the defence which has been set up 
for the Jacobin policy good or bad, it 
is a defence whicli cannot avail Barere. 
From his own life, from his own pen, 
from his own mouth, we can |»ovc 
that the part which ho took in the work 
of blood IS to bo attributed) not even ta 
sincere fanaticism, not even to misdi- 
rected and ill-regulaled patriotism, but 
either to cowardice, or to delight in 
human misery. Will it be pretended 
that it was from public spirit tlm he 
murdered the Girondists? In these 
very Hemoiis he tells us that he always 
regarded their death as the greatest 
eaumity that could befall France^ WiU 
it be pretended that it was from public 
spirit tiiat he raved for the hwd of 
^e Austrian woman ? Bi these v/sij 
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Memoirs he tells us that the time spent 
in attacking her was ill spent, and ou^ht 
to have been employed in concerting 
measures ofr imtionaA defenc^ . Will it 
be pretended that he was induced by 
sincere and edriiest abhorrence of kingly 
government to biitclier the living and to 
outrage the dead ; he who invited Na- 
poleon to take the title of King of 
Kings, he w)io assures us that after 
the licbtoration he expressed in noble 
language his attachment to monarchy, 
and to the house of Bourbon ? Had lie 
been less mean, something might have 
been said in extenuation of his cruelty. 
Had he be^n less cruel, something might 
have been said in extenuation of his 
meanne ss. But for him, regicide and 
court-spy, for him who patronised J^e- 
bon and betrayed Demerville, for him 
who wantoned alternately in gasconades 
of Jacobinism and gasconades of ser- 
Aulity, what excuse has the largest cha- 
rity to offer? 

We cannot conclude without saying 
something about two parts of his cha- 
racter, which his biographer appears to 
consider m deserving of high admira- 
tion. Barere, it is admitted, was some* 
whujt fickle ; but in two things ho was 
consistent, in his love of Christianity, 
and in his hatred to England. If this 
were so, we must say that England is 
much more beholden to him than Chris- 
tianity, 

Jt is possible that our inclinations 
may bias our judgment ; but we think 
that wo do not flatter ourselves wlien 
w(* say 'that Bar^re’s aversion to onr 
country was a sentiment as deep and 
constant us his mind was capable of 
entertaining. The value of this com- 
pliment is indeed somewhat diminished 
by the oireumstance that he know > ery 
little about us. His ignorance of our 
institutiun<s, manners, and history is the 
less excusable, because, c*according to 
bis own account, he consorted much, 
during the peace of Amiens, with Eng- 
lishmen of note, such as that eminent 
nobleman Lord Createn, and that not 
less eminent philosopher Mr. Mackensie 
Cmfbig. In spite, however, of his con- 
neetiem vith these well-known orna- 
■ o^ country, he was so ill-in- 
aboot us as to fancy that our 


government was always laying plans 
to torment him. If he was hooted at 
Saintes, probably by people whose re- 
lations he had murder^ it was because 
the cabinet of St. James’s had hired 
the mob. If nobody would read his 
bad books, it was because the cabinet 
of St James’s had secured the Be view- 
ers. His accounts of Mr. Fox, of Mr. 
Pitt, of the Duke of Wellin^n, of Mr. 
Cunning, swarm with bhin&rs surpas- 
sing even the ordinary blunders com- 
mitted by Frenchmen who write about 
England. Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, he 
tells us, were ministers in two different 
reigns. Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund was 
instituted in order to enable England 
to pay subsidies to the powers allied 
against the French republic. The Duke 
of Wellington’s house in Hyde Park 
was built by the nation, which twice 
voted the sum of 200,000/. for tho pur- 
pose. This, however, is^icxclusive of 
the cost of . the frescoes, which were 
also paid for out of the public purse. 
Mr. Canning was the first Englishman 
whose death Europe had reason to la- 
ment ; for the death of Ix>rd Ward, a 
relation, we presume, of Lord Grcaten 
and Mr. Coefhis, had been an immense 
benefit to mankind. 

Ip^orant, however, as 'Barere was, 
le knew enough of us to hate us ; and 
we persuade ourselves that, had he 
known us better, he would have hated 
us more. The nation which has com- 
bined, beyond all example and all hope, 
the blessings of liberty with those of 
order, might well be an object of aver- 
sion to one who had been false alike to 
the cause of order and to the cause of 
liberty. Wo hc^ve had amongst us in- 
temperate zeal for popular rights ; we 
have had amongst us also the intem- 
perance of loyalty. But we have never 
been shocked by such a spectacle 
the Barere of 1794, or as the Barere of 
1804. Compared with him, our fiercest 
demagogues havo been gentle; com- 
pared with film, our meanest tourtiers 
have been manly. Mix together This- 
tlewood and Bubb Dodin^on; apd 
you are still far from having Bar6rp. 

antipathy between him and us is 
such, that neither for the crimes of his 
earlier nor for those of his later life 
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does our language, rich as it is, furnish ful, whatsoever things are of evil re- 
us with adequate names. We ^ have | port, if there be any vice, and if there 
found it difficult to relate his history be any infamy, all these things, wo 
without having perpetual recourse to knew, wejpe blended in Sartre. But 
the French vocabulary of horror, and one thing was still wanting; and that 
to the French vocabulary of baseness. M. Hippolyte Carnot has 8upplic<l. 
It is not easy to give a notion of his When to such an assemblage of quali- 
conduct in the Convention, without ties a high profession of piety is added, 
usfiig those emphatic terms, guillotine the effect becomes overpowering. Wc 
ade, noyade, fusillade, mitraillade. It sink under the contemplation of such 
is not easy to give a notion of his con- exquisite and manifold perfection ; and 
duct under the Consulate and the £m- feel, with deep humility, how presump- 
pire without borrowing such words as tuous it was m us to think of compos- 
mouchard and mouton, ing the legend of this Wtifted athlete 

We therefore like his invectives of the faith. St. Bertrand of the Car- 


against us much better than anything 
else that he has written ; and dwell on 
them, not merely with complacency, 
but with a feeling akin to gratitude. 
It was but little that he could do to 
promote the honour of onr country; 
but tbit little he did stroiniously and 
constantly. Renegade, traitor, blavc, | 
coward, liar, slanderer, murderer, hack I 
writer, police-spy — the one small ser- 
vice which he could render to England 
was to hate her ; and such as he was 
may nil who hate her be ! 

Wc cannot siiy that wc contemplate 
with equal satisfactiou that fen ent and 
constant zeal for religion which, accord- 
ing to M. iCppolyte Carnot, d^tin- 
guished Bar^re ; for, as we tliink that 
whatever brings dishonour on religion 
IS a serious evil, we had, we own, in- 
dulged .1 hope that Bar^re was an j 
atheist. We now learn, however, that i 
he was at no time even a sceptic, that j 
he adhered to his faith through the 
whole Revolution, and that he has left 
several manuscript works on divinity. 
One of these is a pious treatise, entitW 
“ Of Christianity, and of its Influence.’’ 
Another consists of meditations on the 
Psalms, which will doubtless greatly 
con«.ole and edify the Church. 

This makes the character complete. 
Whatsoever things are false, whatso- 
ever things are dishonest, whatsoever 
things unjust, whatsoever things 
arc impure, whatsoever things are hate- 


magnoles. 

^ Something more we had to say about 
him. But let him go. We did not 
seek him out, and will not keep him 
longer. If those who call themselves 
his friends had not forced him on our 
notice we should never have vouchsafed 
to him more than a passing word of 
scorn and abhorrence, such as wc might 
i fling at his brethren, H^*bert and Fou- 
I quicr Tinville, and Carrier and Lebon. 
We have no pleasure in seeing human 
nature thus degraded. We tuni with 
disgust from the filthy and spiteful 
Yahoos of the fiction ; and the filthiest 
and most spiteful Yahoo of the fiction 
was a noble creature when compared 
with the Barere of history. But what 
is no pleasure M. Hippolyte Carnut has 
made a duty. It is no light thing that 
a man in high and honourable public 
trust, a man who, from his connections 
and position, may not unnaturally be 
supposed to speak the sentiments of a 
large class of his countrymen, should 
come forward to demand approbation 
for a life black with every sort of 
wickedness, and unredeemed by a 
single virtue. This M. Hippolyte 
Carnot bis^ done. By attempting to 
enshrine this Jacobin carrion, he has 
forced us to gibbet it ; and we venture 
to say that, from the eminence of in- 
famy on which we have placed u, ho 
will not easily take it down. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


FRA.NOIS ATTEKBURY. ther. Atterbury 'indertook to defend 


(Discember 1863.) 

Francis Atterbury, a man who holds 
a conspicuous place in the political, 
ecclesiastical, and literaiy history of 
England, was bom in the year 1662, 
at Middleton in Buckinghamshire, a 
parish of which his father was rector. 
Francis was educated at Westminster 
School, and carried thence to Christ- 
Church a stock of Ici.mlng which, though 
really scanty, he through life exhibited 
with such judicious ostentation that 
superficial observers believed his at- 
tainments to be immense. At Oxford, 
his parts, his taste, and hi.s bold, con- 
temptuous, and imperious spirit, soon 
ma& him conspicuous. . Here he pub- 
liiihed, at twenty, his first work, a 
transl^on of the noble poem of Absa- 
lon) and Achitophel into Latin verse. 
Neither <2he style nor the versification 
of the young scholar was that of the 
Augustan age. In English composition 
he succeed^ much better. In 1687 he 
distinguished himself among many able 
men who wrote in defence of the Church 
of England, then persecuted by James 
II., and calumniated Iw apostates who 
had for lucre quitted her^ communion. 
Among these apostates none was more 
actii^ or inalignant than Obadiah Wid- 
ker, who' ‘ was master of University 
College, 8xtd who had set up there, 
under tj^e royal patronage, a press for 
parting tracts against the established 
imigiOii. In one of these tracts, writ- 
^ i(|»parently by Walker himself, many 

^ere thrown on Martin Lu- 


! the gn^at Saxon RefoniuT, and per- 
j formed that task in a manner singu- 
I larly characteristic. Whoever examines 
I his reply to Walker will be struck by 
j the contrast between the feebleness of 
I those parts which are augmentative 
and defensive, and the vigour of those 
parts which are rhetorical and aggres- 
sive. The Papists were so much g^led 
by tlie sarcasms and invectives of the 
young polemic tliat they raised a cry of 
treason, and accused him of having, by 
implication, called King James a J udas. 

After the Revolution, Atterbury, 
though bred in the docti^mcs of non- 
resist^cc and passive obedience, readily 
swore fealty to the new government. 
In no long time he took holy orders. 
He occasionally preached in London 
I with an eloquence which raised his re- 
putation, and soon had the honour of 
being appointed one of the royal cliap- 
lains. But he ordinarily resided at 
Oxford, where he took an active part 
in academical^ business, directed the 
classical studies of the undcr-gruduates 
of his college, and was the chief ad- 
viser and assistant of Dean Aldrich, 
a divine now diiefly remembered by 
his catches, but rtoowtoed among his 
contemporaries as a scholar, a Tpiy, 
and a high-churchman. It was the 
practice, sotT'a very judicious practice, 
of Aldrich to employ the most promis- 
ing youths of his college in editing 
Greek and Latin books. Among tne < 
^udious and well-disposed lads who 
were, unfortunately for themselves, in- 
duced to become teachers of philology 
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when they should hare been conten* 
to be leamera, was Charles Boyle, son 
of the Earl of Orrery, and nephew of 
Robert Boyle, the great oxperimenta. 
philosopher. The task assigned tc 
Civics Boyle was to prepare a ne\ 
edition of one of the most worthies, 
books in existence. It was a fashion, 
among those Greeks and Romans win 
cultivated rhetoric us an art, to com- 
pose epistles and harangues in th< 
names of eminent men. Some of these 
counterfeits aro fabricated with sucl 
exquisite taste and skill that it is th* 
highest achievement of criticism to dis- 
tinguish them from originals. Others 
are so feebly and rudely executed that 
they can hardly impose on an intelli- 
gent school-boy. The best specimen 
which has come down to us is perhaps 
the oration for Marcellus, such an imi- 
tation of 'JJulIy’s eloquence as Tully 
would liimself have read with wonder 
and delight. The worst specimen Js 
pei’haps a collection of letters purport- 
ing to have been written by that Pha- 
laris who governed Agrigen turn more 
than 500 years before the Christian 
era. The evidence, both internal and 
external, against the genuineness of 
those letters is overwhelming. When, 
in the fifteenth century, they eiHerged, 
in company with much that was far 
more valuable, from their obscurity, 
they were pronounced spurious by 
Politian, the greatest scholar of Italy, 
and by Ph’asmus, the greatest scholar 
on our side of the Alps. In truth, it 
would be as easy to persuade an edu- 
cated Englishman that one of Johnson’s 
Ramblers was the work of WilliamWal- 
lace as to persuade a &an like Erasmus 
that a pedantic exercise, composed in 
the trim and artificial Attic of the 
time of Julian, was a despatch written 
by a crafty and ferocious Dorian, who 
roasted people alive many years before 
there existed a volume of prose in the 
Groekflanguage. But> though Christ- 
church could boast of many good 
^tinists,of many good English writers, 
and of a, greater number of clever and 
fashionable^men of the world than J^- 
Longed to any other academic body, 
there was not then in the college a 
single man capable of distinguishing, 


between the infancy and the do^e of 
Greek literature. So superficial indeed 
was the learning of the rulers of this 
celebrated society that* they were 
charmed* by an essay which Sir Wil- 
liam Temple published in praise of the 
ancient writers. It now seems strange 
that even tho eminent public services, 
the deserved popularity, and the grace- 
ful style of Temple should have saved 
so silly a performance from universal 
contempt Of the books which he 
most vehemently eulogised his eulogies 
proved tliat he knew nothing. In fact, 
ho could not reads line of the langu- 
age in which they were written. Among 
many other foolish things, he said that 
the letters of Phalaris were the oldest 
letters and also the best in the world. 
Wliatever Temple wrote attracted no- 
tice. People who had iiever heard of 
the Epistles of Phalaris h^n to inquire 
about them. Aldrich, who knew very 
little Greek, took tho word of Templo 
who knew none, and desired Boyle to 
prepare a new edition of these admir- 
able compositions which, having long 
slept in obscurity, had become on a 
ludden objects of general interest. 

The edition was prepared with the 
help of Atterbury, who was Boyle's 
.utor, and of some other members of 
Jie college. It was an edition such as •-.j 
might bo expected from people who 
would stoop to edite such a book. Tho 
notes were worthy of tho text ; the , 
Latin version worthy of tho Greek ori- 
^nal. Tho volume would d^avo been 
brgotten in a month, had not a misim- 
derstanding about a manuscript arisen 
•etweeu the young editor and the 
greatest scholw that had appeared in 
Europe since the revival of letters, 
TUchard Bentley. The manuscript was 
in Bentley’s keeping. Boyle, wished 
to be collated. A mischief-making 
hookseller hiformed him that Bentley 
lad refused to lend it, which wqp false, 
and also that Bentley hod spoken con- 
emptuously of the letters attributed 
o Phalaris, and of the critics who were 
aken in by such counterfeits, which 
^as perfectly true. Boyle, icpch pro- 
oked, paid, in his preface, a bitterly 
ironic^ compliment to Bentley's cour^ 
‘.esy. Bentley revenged himselfiby a 
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nhort dissertation, in which he proved 
that the epistles were spurious, and 
the new edition of them worthless : but 
he tre^ited Beyle personally npith civi* 
lity as a young gentleman pf peat 
hopes, whose love of learning wa# highly 
commendable, and who deserved to 
have had better instructors. 

Few things in literar]^ histoiy are 
more extraordinaiy than the storm 
which this little dissertation raised. 
Bentley bad treated Boyle with for- 
bearance; but he had treated Christ- 
church with contempt; and the Christ- 
Church-men, wherever dispersed, were 
us much attached to their college as a 
Scotchman to his countiy, or a Jesuit 
to his order. Their influence was great. 
They were dominant at Oxford, power- 
ful in the Inns of Court and in the 
College of Physicians, conspicuous in 
Parliament and in the literary and 
fashionable circles of London. Their 
unanimous ciy was, that the honour 
of the college must bo vi^94t?4j that 
the insolent Cambridge''^dant must 
bo put down. Poor Boyle was un- 
equal to the task, and disinclined to it. 
It was, therefore, assigned to his tutor 
Atterbuiy. 

The answer to Bentley, which bears 
the name of Boyle, but which was, in 
truth, no more the work of Boyle than 
the letters to which the controversy 
related were the w'ork of Phalaris, is 
now read only by the curious, and will 
in all probanility never be reprinted 
again. But it had its day of noisy 
popularity!' It was to be found, not 
only in the studies of men of letters, 
but on the tables of the most brilliant 
drawing-rooms of Soho Square 
Covent Garden. Even the. 
icttes of that age, the 
Ca^Xurewells, the Mirabolls and 
the Miilaments, congratulated each 
other on the way in whjich the gay 
young gentleman, whose erudition sate 
so easf^ UTOn him, and who wrote with 
so much pleasantly and good breeding 
about til^ Attic dialect and the anapaes- 
tic Sicilian talents and Thc- 

ci^, had bantered the queer 
cf ^ ooctor. Nor was the applause 
^ tho^ultitude undeserved.' The 
indifbd, Atterbuiy’s master- 


piece, and gives a higher notion of his 
powers than any of those works to which 
he put his name. That he was alto- 
gether in the wrong on the main ques- 
tion* and on all the collateral questions 
springing out of it, that his knowledge 
of the mnguap, the literature, and 
the histoiy of Greece was not equal to 
what many freshmen now bring up 
every year to Cambridge and Oxford, 
and that some of his blunders seem 
rather to deserve a flogging than a re- 
futation, is true; and therefore it is 
that his performance is, in the highest 
degree, interesting and valuable to a 
judicious reader. It is good by reason 
of its exceeding badness. It is the 
most extraordinaiy instance that exists 
of the art of making much show with 
little substance. There is no difficulty, 
says the steward of Moliere's miser, in 
giving a fine dinner with plenty of 
money: the really great ^ok is ho- 
who can set out a banquet with no 
m^ney at all. That Bentley sliould 
have written excellently on ancient 
chronology and geography, on the de- 
velopment of the Greek language, and 
the origin of tho Greek drama, is not 
strange. But that Atterbury should, 
during some years, have b^cn thought 
to treated these subjects much 

better than Bentley is strange indeed. 
It is true that the champion of Christ- 
church bad all the help which the most 
celebrated members of that society 
could give him. Smalridge contributed 
some very good wit ; Friend and others 
some very bad archeeology and philo- 
logy. But the greater part of trie vo- 
lume *was entirely Atterbiiry’s : what 
was not his owi^ was revised and re- 
touched by him ; and the whole bears 
the mark of his mind, a mind inex- 
haustibly rich in all the re.soiirces of 
controversy, and familiar with all tho 
artifices which make falsehood look like 
truth, and ignorance like knowledge. 
He had little gold; but he beat that 
little out to tlfb veiy thinnest IcAf, and 
spread it over so vast a surface that to 
those w'ho judged by a glance, and whq 
did not resort to balances and tests, 
th^ glittering heap of worthless matter 
which he produced seemed to be an 
inestimable treasure of massy bullion. 
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Such afgameuts as he had he placed 
in the clearest light. Where he had 
00 argnmeots, he resorted to personali* 
ties, sometimes serious, generally ludi- 
crous, always clever and cutting. 9ut, 
whether he was grave or merry, whether 
he reasoned or sneered, his style was 
always pure, polished, and easy. 

Party spint then ran high; yet, 
though Bentley ranked among Whigs, 
and Christ-Church was a stronghold of 
Toryism, Whigs joined with Tories in 
applauding Atterbury’s volume. Garth 
insulted Bentley, and extolled Boyle in 
lines which are now never c^uotM ex> 
cept to be laughed at. Swift,* in his 
** Buttle of the Books,” introduced with 
much pleasantry Boyle, clad in armour, 
the gift of all the gods, and directed by 
Apollo in the form of a human friend, 
for whose name a blank is left which 
may easily be tilled up. The youth, so 
accoutred, Hiid so assisted, gains an 
easy victory over his uncourtcous and 
boastful antagonist. Bentley, mean- 
while, was supported by the conscious- 
ness of an immeasurable superiority, 
and encouraged by the voices of the few 
who were really competent to judge 
the combat. “No man,” he said, 
justly and ^obly, “was ever written 
down but by himself.” He spe^ two 
year’s in preparing a reply, wliicn will 
never cense to be read ana prized while 
the literature of ancient Greece is stu- 
died in any part of the world. This 
reply proved, not only that the letters 
ascribed to Phalaris were spurious, but 
that Atterbury, with all his wit, his 
eloquence, his skill in controversial 
fence, was the most audacious pre- 
tender that ever wrotq^ about what he 
did not understand. But to Atterbury 
this exposure was matter of indiffer- 
ence. He was now engaged in a dis- 
pute about matters far more important 
and exciting than the laws of Zaleucus 
and the laws of Charondas. The rage 
of religious factions was extreme. High 
church ^nd Low church* divided the 
nation. The great majority of the 
clergy were on the high-church side ; 
tfie majority of King William's bishops 
were incline^ to latitudinariaaism. ^ 
dispute arose betW@eh the fwo parties 
touching the extent of the powers of 


the Lower House of Convocation. At- 
terbuty thrust himself eagerly into the 
front rank of • the high-cliurchmen. 
Those who take % compr^ensive and 
impartial ^iew of his whole career will 
not be dis*posed to give him credit for 
leligious zeal. But it was his nature 
to be vehement and pugnacious in the 
cause of every fraternity of which he 
was a member. He had defended the 
genuineness of a spurious book simply 
because Christ-Church had put forth 
an edition of that book ; he now stood 
up for the clergy against the civil 
power, simply because he was a clergy- 
man, and for the priests against tho 
episcopal order, simply because he was 
as yet only a priest. He asserted tho 
pretensions of the class to which he 
belonged in sevei'al treatises written 
witli much wit, ingeniftFy, audacity, 
and acrimony. In this, as in his fii'st 
controversy, he was opposed to antago- 
nists whose knowledge of the subject in 
dispute was far superior to his ; but in 
this, as in his first controversy, he im- 
posed on the multitude by bold asser- 
tion, by sarcasm, by declamation, and, 
above aU, by his peculiar knack of ex- 
hibiting a little erudition in such a 
manner as to make it look liko a great 
deal. Having passed himself off on 
the world as a greater master of clas- 
iical learning than Bentley, he now 
passed himself off as a greater master 
of ecclesiastical learning than Wake or 
Gibson. By the great body of tho 
clergy he was r^[i^ed as the ablest 
and most intrepid tribune rimt had 
iver defended their rights against the 
oligarchy of prelates. The Lower 
House of Convocation voted him thanks 
for his services ; the University of Ox- 
ford created him a doctor of divinity; 
and soon after the accession of Anne, 
while the Tories still had the chief 
weight in th^ government, he was pro- 
moted to the deanery of Carlisle. 

Soon after he had obtained thif pre- 
ferment, the Whig party rose to ascend- 
ency in the state. From that party he 
could expect no favour. Six years 
elapsed before a change of fortune took 
place.. At length, in the yeai^ 1710, 
the prosecution of Sacheverell produced 
a formidable explosion of^’high-chuich 
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fanaticinn. At siicli a momeat Atter- 
cbWld lAOt fail to be consnicuous. 
Hia inordinate zeal for the to 
'which he belonged, his turbulent and 
as^il^J^ihper, hi& rare tilants for 
and for controv^y, irerc 
^in signally displayed. He boro a 
chief part in framing that artful and 
eluent speech which the accust'd 
diyine pronounced at the bar of the 
Ixirds, and which presents a singular 
contrast to the absurd and scurrilous 
sermon which had veiy unwisely been 
honoured with impeachment. During 
- the troubled and anxious months which 
followed the trial, Atterbuiy was among 
the most active of those pamphleteers 
who inflamed the nation against the 
Whig ministry and the Whig parlia- 
ment. When the ministry had been 
changed and the parliament dissolved, 
rewards were showered npon him. The 
Low^ Honse of Convocation elected 
him prolocutor. . The Queen appointed 
him Dean of Christ-Church on the 
death of his old friend and patron 
Aldrich. The college would have pre- 
ferred a gentler ruler. Nevertheless, 
the new head was received with every 
mark of honour. A congratulatory 
oration in Latin was addressed to him 
in the magnificent vestibule of the hall ; 
and he in reply professed the warmest 
attachment to the venerable house in 
which he had been educated, and paid 
many gracious compliments to those 
over whom he was to preside.. But it 
was not in his nature to be a mild or 
an equitable governor. He had left 
the chapter of Cc'irlisle distracted by 
quarrels. He found Christ-Church at 
peace; but in three months his de-, 
spotic and contentious temper did at 
Christ-Church what it had done at 
Carlisle. He was succeeded in both 
his deaneries by the humane and ac- 
complished Smalridge, who gently com- 
plauied.of the state in wHich both had 
beenbl^ “Atterbuiy goes before, 
and. everything on fire. 1 come 
niter him with a bucket of water.” It 
'fwas said by Attorbuiy’s enemies that 
he was made a bishop because be was 
sp bad a dean, Hndex his administra- 
tion Christ**C%ureh 'was in confusion, 
jKmndabul.lIQtcations took place, op- 


probrious words Were exchanged ; and 
there was reason to fear that the great 
Tory cellege would be ruined by the 
tyranny of the great Tory doctor. He 
was soon removed to the bishopric of 
Bochester, which was then always 
united with the dcaneiy of Westmin- 
ster. Still higher dignities seemed to 
be before him. For, though there were 
many able men on the episcopal bench, 
there was none who equalled or ap- 
proached him in parliamentary talents. 
Had Ilia party continued in power, it 
is not improbable that he would have 
been raised to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury. Tho more splendid his 
prospects, the more reason he had to 
dread the accession of a family which 
was well known to be partial to tho 
Whigs. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that he was one of those politi- 
cians who hoped that they might be 
able, during tho life of Ang^e, to prepare 
matters in such a way tnat at her de- 
cease there might be little difficulty in 
setting aside the Act of Settlement and 
placing the Pretender on the throne. 
Her sudden death confounded tho pro- 
jects of these conspirators. Atterbury, 
who wanted no kind of courage, im- 
plored his confederates to proclaim 
James III., and offered ^ accoinjjuny 
the Fieralds in lawn sleeves. But lie 
found even the bravest soldiers of his 
party irresolute, find exclaimed, not, it 
is said, without interjections which ill 
became the mouth of a father of the 
church, that the best of all causes and 
the most precious of all moments had 
been pusillanimonsly thrown :i^way. Ho 
acquiesced in wliat he could not pre- 
vent, took the oaths to the House of 
Hanover, and ht the coronation offici- 
ated with tho outward show of zeal, 
and did his best to ingratiate himself 
with tho royal family. But his servi- 
lity was requited with cold contempt. 
No crentiiro is so revengeful as a proud 
man who has humbled himself in vain. 
Atterbury became the most factious 
and pertinacious of all the opponents 
of the ^vemment. In the House of 
Lords his oratoiy, lucid, pointed, lively, 
wd set off with every grace of pronun^ 
elation and of gesture, exported the at- 
tention and admiration even of a hostile 
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miyority. Some of the mosh remark as seemed hardly credible to those who 
able protests which appear in the jour- knew him only by his writings and 
nals of the peers were drawn up b; speeches. The charm of his “ softer 
him ; and, in some of the bitterest oi hour” has been con^memon^ed by one 
those pamphlets which called on thi of those frithids in impmishable Terse. 
English to stand up for their country Though Afterbury’s classical attain- 
against the aliens who had come from ments were not great, his taste in 
beyond the seas to oppress and plunde] English literature was excellent ; and 
her, critics easily detected hLs style, his admiration of genius was so strong 
When the rebellion of 1715 broke out. that it overpowers even his political 
ho refused to sign the paper in which and religious antipathies. His fond- 
the bishops of the province of Canter- ness for Milton, the mortal enemy of 
bury dechired their attachment to th< the Stuarts and of the church, was 
Protestant succession. He busied him such as to many Tories seemed a 
self in electioneering, especially a crime. On the sad night on which 
Westminster, where, as dean, he pos- Addison was. laid in the chapel of 
sessed groat influence; and was, in- Henry Vll., the Westminster boys 
deed, strongly suspected of having once remarked ‘ that Atterbury read the 
set on :i riotous mob to prevent his funeral service with a peculiar tender- 
Whig follow-eitizens from polling. ness and solemnity. The favourite 
After having been long in indirect companions, however, of the great Toiy 
communication with^ho exiled family, prelate were, as might have been ex- 
hc, in 1717, ibegan to correspond di- pected, men whose politics had at least 
rectly with the Pretender. The first a tin^ of Toryism. Ho lived on 
letter of the correspondence is extant friendly terms with Swift, Arbuthnot, 
In that h'tter Atterbury boasts of and Gay. With Prior he had a close 
having, during many years past, ne- intimacy, which some misunderstand- 
glectecl no opportunity of serving th ing about public affairs at last dls- 
Jacobite cause, “My daily prayer,” solved. Pope found in Atterbury, not 
he sa>s, “ is that you may have sue- only a warm admirer, but a most 
cess. May I Hve to see that day, and faithful, fearless, and judicious ad- 
live no lunger than I do what is in^y viser. The poet was a frequent guest 
power to forward it.” It is to be re- at the episcopal palace among the elms 
membered that ho who wrote thus was f Bromley, and entertained not the 
a man bound to set to the church of slightest suspicion that his host, now 
which he was overseer an example of leclining in years, confined to an easy 
strict probity ; that, he had repeatedly chair by gout, and apparently devoted 
sworn allegiance to the House of o literature, was deeply concerned in 
Brunswick; that he had assisted in criminal and perilous designs gainst 
placing the crown on the head of he government. 

George I. , and that he had abjured The spirit of the Jacobites had been 
James 111,, “ without equivocation or ;owed by the events of 1715. It re- f 
mental resoiwation, on the true faith vived in 1721. The failure of the 
of a Christian.” South Sea project, the panic in the 

It is agreeable to tgjii from his pub- money market, the downfall of great 
lie to his private life. His turbulent tmmercial houses, the distress from 
spirit, wearied.with faction and treason, which no part ,of thddringdom was ex- 
now and then required repose, and mpt, had prodneed general discontent, 
found it in domestic endearments, and t seemed not improbable that at Aich 
in the s*5ciety of the mosf^ illustrious a moment an insurrection might be suc- 
of the living and of the dead. Of his essful. An insurrection was planned, 
wife little is known : but between him The streets of London were to be bor- 
and his daughter there was an affection icaded; the Tower and the Bank were 
singularly cloj^p and tedd^. The gen if| o bo surprised ; King George; bis 
tleness of his nninners when he was in family, and his chief caytains and 
the company of a few friends was such >oancillors, were to be ar^ted ; and 
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King James was to be proclaimed. The 
design became known to the Duke of 
Orleans, recent of France, who was on 
terms of friendship with {Jbe House of 
HanoTer. He put the English govern- 
ment on its guard. Some of the chief 
malcontents were committed to prison ; 
and among them was Atterbuiy. No 
bishop of the Church of England had 
been taken into custody since that me- 
morable day when the applauses and 
prayers of all London had followed the 
seven bishops to the gate of the Tower. 
The Opposition entertained some hope 
that it might be possible t-o excito 
among the people an enthusiasm re- 
sembling that of their fathers, who 
rushed into the waters of the Thames 
to implore the blessing of Sanc^ft. 
Pictures of the heroic confessor in his 
eell were exhibited at the. shop win- 
<lows. Verses in his praise were sung 
about the streets. The restraints by 
which he was |Spevented from commu- 
nicating with his accomplices were re- 
presented as cruelties worthy of the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. Strong 
appeals were made to the priesthood. 
Would they tamely permit so gross an 
insult to be offered to their cloth? 
Would they suffer the ablest, the most 
eloquent member of their profession, 
the man who had so often stoo^ up for 
their rights against the civil power, to 
be treated like tlie vilest of mankind ? 
There was considerable excitement; 
but it was allayed by a temperate and 
artful letter to the clergy, the work, in 
all probability, of Bishop Gibson, who 
stood high in the favour of Walpole, 
and shortly after became minister for 
ecclesiastical affairs. 

Atterbury remained in close confine- 
ment during some months. He had 
carried on his correspondence with the 
exiled family so cautiously that the cir- 
cumstantial proofs of Ivs guilt, though 
sufficient to produce entire moral con- 
vicnOD, were not sufYiciont to justify 
legal conviction. He could be reached 
only by a bill of pains and penalties. 
Such a bill the Whig party, then de- 
dd^lfy predominant in both houses^ 
bite prepared to support Many< 

I members of that party were 
follow the precedent which 
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had beAi set in the case of Sir* John 
Fenwick, and to pass an act for cutting 
off the bishop’s liead. Oadogan, who 
commanded the army, a brave soldier, 
but a headstrong politician, is said to 
have exclaimed with great vehemence : 
“ Fling him to the lions in the Tower.” 
But the wiser and more humane Wal- 
pole was always unwilling to shod 
blood ; and his influence prevailed. 
When parliament met, the evidence 
a^inst the bishop was laid before com- 
mittees of both houses. Those commit- 
tees reported that bis guilt was proved. 
In the Commons a resolution, pro- 
nouncing him a traitor, was carried by 
nearly two to one. A bill was then 
introduced which provided that he 
should be deprived of his spiritual 
dignities, that he should be banished 
for life, and that no British subject 
should hold any intercourse with him 
except by the royal pemr.ission. 

This bill passed the Commons with 
little difficulty. For the bishop, though 
invited to defbnd himself, chose to re- 
serve his defence for the assembly of 
which he was a member. In the Lords 
the contest was shaip. The young 
Duke of Wharton, distinguished by his 
parts, his dissolutenessf^and his versa- 
til^y, spoke for Atterbury with great 
effect-; and Atterbuiy’s own voice was 
heard for the last time by that un- 
friendly audience which had so often 
listened to him with mingled aversion 
and delight. He produced few w'it- 
nesses; nor did those witnesses say 
much that could be of service to him. 
Among them was Pope. He was called 
to prove that, while he was an inmate 
of the palace Bromley, the bishop’s 
time was completely occupied by lite- 
rary and domestic matters, and that no 
leisure was left for plotting. But Pope, 
who was quite unaccustomed to speak 
in public, lost his head, and, as ho after- 
wa^ owned, though ho had only 


ten words to say, made two or three 
blunders. ** 

The bill finally passed the Lords by 
eighty-three votes to forty-three. tTbe 
bishops, with a single exception, were 
in the minority. Their conduct drew 
on them a sharp taunt from Lord Bath- 
urst, a warm friend of Atterbury and a 
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zealous Tory. “ The wild Indians,** ht 
said, “give no quarter, because the;^ 
believe that they shall inherit the skill 
and prowess of every adversary whom 
they destroy. Perhaps the animosity 
of the right reverend prelates to theii 
brother may be explained in the same 
way.” 

Atterbury took leave of those whom 
he loved with a dignity and tenderness 
worthy of a better man. Three fin 
lines of his favourite poet were often in 
liis mouth : — 

“ Some natural tears lie dropped, but wiped 
them soon : 

Tlie world was nil before lilm, whereto ohuw 

His place of rent, and Providence his guide.*’ 

At parting ho iirosented Pope with a 
Bible, and said, with a disingenuous- 
ness of M’hicli no man who had studied 
the Bible to much purpose would have 
been guilty : “ ever you leam that I 
have any dealings with the Pretender, 
I give you leave to say that ?ny punish- 
ment is just,” Pope at this time really 
believed the bishop to be an injured 
man. Arbuthiiot seems to have beer 
of the same opinion. Swlft^ a few 
months later, ridiculed with gi-eat bit- 
lernoss, in the ‘‘Voyage to Liiputa,** 
the evidence w^ich had satisfied the 
two Houses of Parliament. Soon, ho^- 
cA’cr, the most partial friends of the 
banished prelate ceased to assert his 
innocence, and contented themselves 
witJi lamenting and excusing what they 
could not defend. After a short stay 
at Brussels, he had taken up his al) 0 (le 
at Paris, and had become the leacb'ng 
man among the Jacobite refugees who 
were assembled there. He was invited 
to Rome by the PretendJr, who then 
held his mock court under the imme- 
diate protection of the Pope. But 
Atterbury felt that a bishop of the 
Church of England would be strangely 
out of place at the Vatican, and de- 
clined the invitation. During some 
months, ht^ever, he might flutter him- 
self that he stood high in the good 
graces of James. The correspondence 
between the master and the servant 
was constant. Atterbuiy*s merits were 
warmly acknowledged ; his advice was 
respectfully received ; and he was, as | 


Bolingbroke had been before him, the 
rime minister of a king witho\|t a 
ingdom. But the now favourite found, 
as Bolingbroke had found before him, 
that it was Aiite us hard to Keep the 
shadow of p<^er under a vacant and 
mendicant pnnee as to keep uie reality 
of power ut Westminster. Though 
James hjid neither territories nor re- 
venues, neither army nor navy, there 
was more faction and more intrigue 
among hig courtiers than among those 
of his successful rival. Atterbury soon 
perceived that his counsels were disre- 
garded, if not distrusted. His proud 
spirit was deeply wounded. He quitted 
Paris, fixed his residence at Montpel- 
lier, gave up politics, and devoted him- 
self entirely to letters. In the sixth 
year bf his exile he had so severe an 
illness that his daughter, herself in 
very delicate Inuilth, deti'milned to run 
all risks that she might see him once 
more. Having obtained a license from 
thfe English Government, she went by 
sea to Bordeaux, but landed there in 
mch a state that she could travel only 
by boat or in a litter. Her father, in 
spite of his infirmities, set out from 
Montpellier to meet her ; and she, with 
he impatience which is oftep the sign 
if approaching death, hastened towai^s 
iim. Those who were about her in vain 
'mplored her to travel slowvly. She 
laid that every hour was precious, that 
ihe only wished to sen her papa and to 
die. Sh^met him at Toulouse, em- 
*raced him, received from his hand the 
lacrcd bread and wine, and tli.‘»ked, 
jlod that they had passed one day in 
lach other’s society before they parted 
or ever. She died that night. 

It was some time before even the 
itrong mind of Atterbuiy recovered 
from this cruel blow. As soon as he 
was himself again he became eager for 
action and conflict; for grief, which 
disposes gentle ^natures to retirement, 
o inaction, and to meditation, oii^y 
makes restless spirits more restless. 
The Pretender, dull and bigoted as he 
'as, had found out that he had not 
•cted wisely in parting with one who, 
hough a heretic, was, in abilities gnd 
Lccomplmments, the foremost man^of 
,he Jacobite party. The blkhop was 

u I. 
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courted back, and was without much collect it from his sennons and his con- 
difficulty induced to return to Pari? troreisial writings, from the report of 
and to become once more the phantom the parliamen1»!^ proceedings against 
minister ©f a phantom monarchy. But him, which will be found in the State 
his long and troubled life^was drawing Tnials, from the five volumes of his 
to a close. To the last, however, his correspondence, edited by Mr. Nichols, 
intellect retained all its keenness and and from the first roliime of the Stuart 
vigour. He learned, ii« the ninth year papers, edited by Mr. Glover. A very 
of his banishment, that he had been indulgent but a very interesting account 
accused by 01dm ixon, as dishonest and of the bishop’s political career will be 
malignant a scribbler as any that has found in Lord Mahon’s valuable Hia- 
been saved from oblivion by the Dun- tory of England, 
ciad, of having, in concert with other 
Christ-Church-men, garbled Claren- 
don’s History of the Kobcllion. The 
cliai7»c, as respected Atterbury, had 
not the slightest foundation: for he 

was not one of the editors of the His- JOHN BUNYAN. (May 1851.) 
tory, and never saw it till it was 

printed. He published a short vindi- John Bunyan. the most popular rcli- 
cation of himself, which is a model in gious writer in the English language, 
its kind, luminous, temperate, and dig- was bom at Elstow, about a mile frora 
nified. A copy of tliis little work he Bedford, in the year 1J32S. lie may 
sent to the Pretender, with a letter be said to have been born a tinker. The 
singularly eloquent and graceful. It tinkers then formed an hereditary caste, 
was impossible, the old maiusaid, that hich was held in no higli estimation, 
he should write anytliing on such a They were generally vagi’antn and pil- 
subjoct without being rcmindlifd of the ferei’s, and wore often confounded with 
resemblance between his own' fate and the gipsies, whom in truth tliey nearly 
that of CJfivendon. Tlicy were the I’esenibled. Bunyan’s father was more 
only two English subjects that had respectable than most tin- tribe. He 
ever been banished from their country htyi a fixed rosidf‘uce, and was able l.> 
and deba^Tod from all communication send his son to a village school wdiero 
%7itli their friends by act of patliament. reading and writing w ere taught. 

But here the resemblance ended. One The years of Jolm’s boyhood Wi-rc 
of the exiles had been so hi^py ns to those during which the puritan spirit 
bear a chief part in the restoration of w as in the highest vigour all over b'.ng- 
tlie Royal house. All that the other land; and nowhere had tliat spiril 
could now do was to die asserting tht‘ more influence than in Bedfordshire, 
rights of that house to the last. A few It is not wonderful, lljercfore, tliat i; 
weeks after this letter was UTitten lad to whom nature had given a power- 
Attorbury died. He had just com- ful imaginat^n, and sensibility which 
pitted his seventieth year. amounted to a disease, shorn Id have 

IIi.s body was brought to England, been early haunted by religions terrors, 
and laid, with great privacy, under the Before* ho was ten, his sports were in- 
nave of Wo-stminster Abbey. Only terrupted by fits of remorse and despair; 
three mourners follow^ the coffin. No and his sleep was disturbed by dreams 
inscription marks the giuve. That the of fiends trying to fly away w'itli liim. 
ej^aph with which Pope honoured the As he grew older, his mental conflicts 
mcraoiy of his friend does not appear became srill more violent. The strong 
on tho walls of the groat national ceme- language in which he described them 
tory id no subject of regret : for hotliing has strangely misled all his biogra|jiers 
worse was ever written by Colley except Mr. I^uthey. It has long been 
Cibber. ^ c an ordinary practice w^’th pious writers 

who wish for more complete to cite Bunyan as an instance of the 
U^l^mabontAtterburymayeasily I supernatural power of divine grace to 
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rescue the human soul from the lowe® loose the reins on the neck of his lusts, 
depths of wickedness. He is called in that he had delighted in all transgres- 
one book the most notorious of profli- sions against the divine law, and that 
gates; in another, the brand plucked ho had been Jho ringkader oft the youth 
from the burning. Ho is designatec" of Elstow ii^ all manner of vice. Hut, 
in Mr. Ivimey’ s Histoiy of the Baptist: when those who wished him ill accused 
as tho depraved Buiiyan, tho wickec him of licentious amours, he called on 
tinker of Mstow. Mr. Hyland, a ma: God and the aiigcls to attest his purity, 
once of great note among the Dissent No woman, ho said, in heaven, earth, 
ers, breaks out into the following rhap- or boll, could charge liim with having 
sody : — “ No man of common sense and ever made any improper advances to 
common integrity can deny that Bun her. Not only had l.e been strictly 
yan was a practical atheist, a worthies# faithful to his wife ; bu! he had, even 
contemptible infidel, a vilo rebel to God before his marriage, been perfectly 
and goodness, a common profligate, a spotless. It does not appear from his 
soul -despising, a sonl-murdcring, own confessions, or from the railings 
soul-damning, tlioughtless wretch as of his enemies, that he ever was dnink 
coidd exi'it on the face of tho earth in his life. One bad habit he eon- 
Now be astonished, 0 heavims, toeter- tracted, that of using profane language ; 
nity! and wonder, O earth and hell bat he tells us that a single reproof 
while time endures. Behold this very cured Iiim so efFectiuilly that ho nevrr 
man become a miracle of mercy, a oflTended again. The worst that can be 
mirror of wisAom, goodness, holiness, laid to the charge of tliis poor youth, 
truth, and love.” But whoever takes whom it has been the fashion to repre- 
the ti’onble to examine tlv* evidence sent as tho most desperate of rej)r,>- 
will find that tin* good men who wrote bates, as a vill‘»ge Koelu ster. is that he 
this had berm deceived by a phraseo- had a great liking for some diversions, 
logy which, as they hud been iiearing quite harmless in tliem.eolves, but con- 
it and using it all their lives, they demned by the rigid precisians among 
ought to have imd(Tstood bettor. There whom he lived, and for whoso opinion 
cannot be a f^euler mistake than to he had a great respect. Tho four chief 
infer, from the strong expre.ssion.%in sius of wliicli he was guilty were dan c- 
whieh a devout man bemoans his ex- iiig, ringing the bells of the parish 
oeeding sinfulness, that he ha.s led 'Imreli, playing at tipcat, and residing 
worse life than his neiglibours. Many he history of Sir Bevis of Soflthanip- 
oxcellent persons, whoso moral char.ic- ton. A sector of the .«!chool of Land 
ter from bo^ hood to old ago has been vvould havi‘ held siieli a young nnm np 
free from any stain discernible to their the whole parish as a model. But 
fellow-creatures, have, in tlieir autohi- Biiuyan’s notions of good and evTl had 
ographies and diaries, applied to tliem- been leanied in a very different school ; 
selves, and doubtless with sincerity, nd he was made miserable by the 
epithets as severe as coiijd he applied conflict between his tastes and his 
to Titus Oates or Mrs. Br^wnrigg. It scruples. 

is quite certain that Banyan was, at When he v/as about seventeen, Ibe 
eighteen, what, in any but the most trdinary conr.se of hi.s life was inter- 
austerely puritanical circles, would niptcd by an event which gave a last- 
hcivo been considered as a young man ng colour to •his thoughts. He en- 
of singular gravity and innocence. In- isted in the parliamentary army, and 
deed, it may bo remarked tljat he, like len’cd during the decisive campaigf of 
many other penitents who, in general 645. All that we know of his mill-' 
terms, acknowledge themselves to have liary career is that, at the siege of Lci- 
bee^ the worst of mankind, fired np tester, one of his comrades, who had 
and stood vigorously on his defence, aken his post, was killed by a shot 
whenever any particular charge was^*rom tha town. Bunyan ever ^cr 
brought f^ainst him by others. He 'onsidcred himself as ha\^g bteii 
declares, it is true, that he had let laved from death by the special inUjr- 
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ferenco of.Providenco. It may be ob- reformation, yet Hnding in religion no 
served that his imiiginationwasstrongly pleasures to supply the place of the 
impressed by the glimpse which ho had juvenile amusements which he had re- 
cniight of, the pomp of vjar. To the linquished, he began to apprehend that 
last he loved to draw his .illustrations he lay under some special malediction ; 
of sjicred tilings from camps and fort- and he was tormented by a successiou 
resses, from guns, drums, trumpets, offantasies which seemed likely to drive 
flags of itruce, and regiments arrayed, him to suicide or to Bedlam, 
each under its own banner. His Great- At one time he took it into his head 
heart, his Captain Boanerges, and his that all persons of Israelite blood would 
Captain Credence, are evidently por- be saved, and tried to make out that he 
traits, of which the originals wore partook of that blood ; but his hopes 
among those martial saints who fought were speedily destroyed by his father, 
and expounded in Fairfax's army. who seems to have had no ambition to 
In a few months Bunyan returned be regarded as a Jew. 
liome and married. His wife Iiad some At another time Bunyan was dis- 
pioiis relations, and brought him as her turbed by a strange dilemma: “If I 
only portion some pious books. And now have not faith, I am lost; if I have 
his mind, excitable by nature, very im- faith, I can work miracles.” He was 
perfectly disciplined by education, and tempted to cry to the puddles between 
exposed, without any protection, to the Elstow and Bedford, “ Be ye dry,” and 
infectious virulence of the enthusiasm to stake his eternal hop(‘S on the event, 
which WHS then epidemic in Enghind, Then he took up a iwtion that the 
began to be fearfully disordered. In out- day of grace for Bedford and the 
ward things he soon became a .strict neighbouring villages was past; that 
Pharisee. lie was con.stant in attendance all who were to be saved in that part 
at prayers and sermons. Ills favourite of England were already converted ; 
amusements were one after another re- and that he had begun to ipray and 
linquished, though not without many strive some months too late, 
painful struggles. In the middle of a Then he was harassed by doubts 
game at tipcat ho paused, and stood whether tho Turks w^o not in the 
staring w’ildly upwards with his stick rigjjt, and the Christians in the wrong, 
in his hand. He had heard a voice Then he was troubled by a maniacal 
asking him whether he would leave his impulse which prompted him to pray to 
sins and go to heaven, or keep his sins the trees, to a broomstick, to the parish 
and go to hell; and he had seen an bulL As yet, however, he was only 
awful countenance frowning on him entering the Valley of the iShadow of 
fi*om the sky. The odious vice of bell- Death. Soon the darkness grew thick- 
ringiifg he renounced ; but he still for er. Hideous forms floated before him. 
a time ventured to go to the church Sounds of cursing and wailing were in 
tower and look on while others pulled his ears. His way nm through stench 
thi' ropes. But soon the thought struck and fire, clos^ to the mouth of tho bot- 
him that, if he persisted in such wicked- tomless pit. He began to be haunted 
ness, the steeple would fall on his head ; by a strange curiosity about the unpar- 
and ho fled in terror from the accursed donable sin, and by a morbid longing 
place. To give up dancing on the vil- to commit it. But the most frightful 
lage green was still harder ; and some of all the forms which his clisea.se took 
montns elapsed before he had the for- was a propensity to utter blasphemy, 
titide to part with this darling sin. and especially to renounce his share in 
When this last sacrifice had been made, the benefit's of the redemption. Night 
he was, even when tried by the maxims and day, in bed, at table, at work, e\’il 
of that austere time, faultless. All spirits, as he imagined, were repeating 
Elstow talked of him as an eminently closetohisear tho words, “Sell him, sell 
pioi^ youth. But his own nj ind was jjhim.” He struck at the^hobgoblins ; ho 
m^ unquiet than ever. Having no- pushed them from him ; but still they 
tl^g more to do in the way of visible were ever at bis side. He cried out in an- 
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swer to them, hour aftlr hour : “ Never, When he had joined a Baptist society 
never; not for thousands of worlds; at Bedford, and was for the* first time 
not for thousands.” At length, worn admitted to partake of the Eucharist, 
out by this long agony, he suffered the it was with difficulty that he could ro- 
fdtal words to escape him, “ Let him frain from ftnprecatmg destruction on 
go, if he will." Then his misery be- his brethren while the cup was passing 
came more fearful than ever. He had from hand to hand. After he had been 


done what could not be forgiven. He 
had forfeited his part of the great sa- 
crifice. Like Esau, he had sold his 
birthriglit; and there was no longer 
any place for repentance. “ None," he 
afterward-s wrote, "knows the terrors 
of those days but myself.” Tie has 
described his sufferings with singular 
energy, simplicity, and pathos. He 
envied the brutes ; he envied the very 
stones in the street, and the tiles on the 
houses. Tho sun seemed to withhold 
its light and warmtli from him. His 
body, though cast in a sturdy mould, 
and though still in the highest vigour 
of youth, trembled whole days together 
with th(* fear of death and judgment. 
He. fancied that this trembling was tho 
sign set on the worst reprobates, the 
sign which God had put on Cain/ The 
unhappy man’s emotion destroyed his 
power of digestion. He had such pains 
that he expected to burst asunder like 
Judas, whom he regarded as his proto- 

Neither tho books Avhicli Buiiyan 
read, nor the advisc'rs wdiom he con- 
sulted, were likely to do imicli good in 
a case like. his. His small library bad 
received a most unseasonable addition, 
the account of tho lamentable end of 
Francis Spira. One ancient man of 
high repute for piety, whom the sufferer 
consulted, gave .an opinion which might 
W'ell have produced fati^ consequences, 
"lam afraid,” said Biuiyan, "that I 
have committed tho sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” “ Indeed,” said the old 
fanatic, “ 1 am afraid that you have." 

At length tho clouds broke; tlie 
liglit became clearer and clearer ; and 
the entliusiast, wdio had imagined that 
ho was Utanclod with tho lhark of the 
first murderer, and destined to the end 
of^the arch traitor, enjoyed peace and 
a cheerful confidence in tho mercy of 
God. Years.^lapsed, how’over, befosf 
hi.s nerves, wnich had been, so peril- 
ously overstrained, recovered tlieir tone. 


some tjmc a member of the congrega- 
tion, he began to preach ; and liis ser- 
mons produced a pow'crful effect. He 
was indeed illiterate ; but he spoke to 
illiterate men. Tho severe training 
through wiiieli he had passed had given 
him smell an experimental knowl<‘dge 
of all the modes of religious melancholy 
as ho could never have gatheretl from 
books ; and his vigorous genius, ani- 
mated by a fervent spirit of devotion, 
enabled him, not only to exercise a 
great influence over the vulgar, but 
i even to extort the half contemptuous 
I admiration of scliolars. Yet it w'as 
long before he ceased to he tormented 
b 3 ’ an impulse, which urged him to utter 
words of liorrible impiety in tJie pulpit. 

Counter-irritants are of as groat use 
ill moral as in physical diseases. It 
should se('m that Bun^'an was finally 
rolie.ved from the internal sufferings 
which had embittered his life h^' sharp 
persecution from without. He had been 
five years a preacher, when the Best ora- 
tion put it in the power of the Cavalier 
gentlemen and clergymen all over the 
country to oppress the Dis.senters ; and, 
of all tho Dissenters whose history i.s 
know'll to us, he was perhaps tin* most 
hardl^*^ treated. In November 16G0, 
he was flung into Bedford gaci ; and 
there ho remained, with some intervals 
of partial and precarious liberty, dur- 
ing tw'clve yoiirs. His persecutors tried 
to extort from him ii promise that lie 
w'ould abstain from preaching ; but he 
wa.s convinced that he was divinely set 
apart and commissioned to be a teacher 
of righteousimss ; and he was fully de- 
termined to obey God rather than maji. 
He was brought before several Itibu- 
iials, laughed at, caressed, reviled, 
menaced, but in vain. He was face- 
tiously told that he was quite right 
in thinking that he ought not to hide 
his gifjj; but that bis real gift skill 
in remiring old kettles. He W'asxom- 
pared to Alexander tho tfippers^th. 


) 
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He was told that, if lie would give up 
preachiugi he should be instantly libe- 
rated. He was warned that^ if he per- 
sisted in disobeying the law, he would 
be liable tb banishment, alid that, if he 
were found in England after a certain 
time, his neck would be stretched. His 
answer was, “ If you let me out to-day, 
I will preach again to-morrow.” Year 
after >ear he lay patiently in a dun- 
geon, compared -with which the worst 
prison now to be found in the island is 
a palace. His fortitude is the more ex- 
traordinary, because his domestic feel- 
ings w<Te unusually strong. Indeed, he 
was coi&idored by his stern brethren 
as somewhat too tbiid and indulgent a 
parent. He had several small children, 
and among them a daughter who w'as 
blind, and whom ho loved with peculiar 
tenderness. He could not, he said, bear 
even to let the wind blow on her; and 
now she must suffer cold and hunger ; 
she must beg; she must be beabui; 
*‘yet,” he added, **I mu**!, T must do 
it,” While he lay in ])rison lie could 
do nothing in the way of his old trade 
for the support of his family. Ho de- 
termined, therefore, ta take up a new 
trade. He leiirned fo make long tag- 
ged thread laet s; and many -thousands 
of these articles were furnished by him 
to the hawkers. While his hands were 
tliu.s busied, ho had other employment 
for his mind and his lips. He gave 
religious instruction to Ids fellow-cap- 
tives, and formed from among them a 
little flock, of which ho was hiin.self the 
pastoik. Ho studied indefatigably the 
few books which he possessed. His two 
chief companions were the Bible and 
F ox’ s Book of Martyrs. His knowledge 
of the Bible was such that he might 
have been called a living concordance ; 
and on the margin of his copy of the 
Book of Martyrs are still legible the 
ill spelt lines of doggrel in which he ex- 
pressed his reverence for the brave suf- 
fereas, and his implacable enmity to the 
mystical Babylon. 

At length he began to write ; and, 
though it was some time bSfopo he dis- 
covered where his strength laj, his 
writuBgs were not unsiiecessfuL^ They . 
wer^eoorse, indeed ; but they showed 
^ l^n moflUer wit, a grea|; comimind of 


the homely mothoT tongue, an intimate 
knowledge of the English Bible, and a 
vast and dearly bought spiritual expe- 
rience. They therefore, wlien the cor- 
rector of the press had improved the 
syntax and the spelling, were well re- 
ceived by the humbler class of Dis- 
senters. 

Much of Banyan’s time was spent in 
controversy. He wrote sharply against 
the Quakers, whom he seems always to 
have held in utter abhorrence. It is, 
however, a remarkable fact that h(! 
adopted one of their peculiar fashions : 
his practice was to write, not November 
or December, but eleventh month and 
twelfth month. 

He wrote against the liturgy of the 
Church of England. No two things, 
according to him, had less afliuity than 
tJu* form of prayer and the spirit of 
prayer. Those, he said with much 
point, who have most the spirit of 
prayer are all to bo found in gaol ; and 
those who have most zoal for the form 
of prayer are all to be found at the 
alehouse. The doctrinal articles, on 
the other hand, he warmly praised, and 
defendcid against some Arminian cler- ■» 
gymen who had signed them. The most 
acrimonious of all his works is his au- 
to Edwaixl Fowler, afterwards 
Bisfiop of Gloucester, an excellent man, 
but not free from the taint of Pela- 
gianism. 

Bunyan had also a dispute with 
some of the chiefs of tho sect to which 
he belonged. He. doubtless held wilh 
perfect sincerity the distiiiguisliing 
tenet of that sect ; but he did not 
consider that tenet as one of high im- 
portance, and willingly joint^ in com- 
munion with quiet Presbyterians and 
Independents. The sterner Biij)tistfl, 
therefore, loudly pronounced him a 
false brother. A controversy arose 
which long survived the original com- 
batants. In our own time tho cause 
which Bunyan had defended with rude 
logic and rhetoric against Kiflin and 
Danvers was pleaded by Bobert Hall 
with an ingenuity and eloquence 8uc(} as 
no polemical writer has ever surpassed. 

L During the years whic]i immediately 
|iollowed the Bestorafion, Banyan’s 
confinement seems to have been strict. 
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But, as the passions cf 1660 cooled^ as 
the hatred with whicrf the Puritans had 
been regarded while their reign was 
recent gave place to pity, he was less 
and less liarshly treated. The distress 
of Ills family, and his own patience, 
courage, and piety softened the hearts 
of his persecutors. Like bis own Chris- 
tiau in the C2ige,*he found protectors 
oven among the crowd of Vanity Faii\ 
The bishop of the diocese. Dr. Barlow, 
is said to have interceded for him. At 
length the prisoner was suffered to pass 
most of his time beyond the walls of 
the gaol, on condition, as it should 
seem, that he remained within the 
town of Bedford. 

He owed his complete liberation to 
one of the worst acts of one of the 
worst governments that England 1ms 
overseen. In 1671 theC^ibal was in 
power. /Charles II. had concluded the 
treaty by which he bound himself to 
set up the E9man Catholic religion in 
England. The first step wbfcli he took 
towards that end was to annul, by an 
unconstitutional exorcise of his prero- 
gative, all the penal statutes against the 
.Roman Catholics ; and, in order to dis- 
guise his real design, he annulled at the 
same tini(‘ the penal statutes against 
Protestant i®nconformists. Bimyan 
was consequently set at largo. I» the 
first warmth of his gratitude ho pub- 
lished a tract in which he compared 
Charles to that humane and generous 
I’ersian king who, though not himself 
hlf ssed with tlie light of the true reli- 
gion, favoured the chosen people, and 
permitted them, after years of capti- 
vity, to rebuild their beloved temple. 
To candid men, who consider how much 
Bunyan had suffered, a Jd how little he 
could guess the secret designs of the 
court, the unsuspicious tliankfulness 
with which he accepted the precious 
boon of freedom will not appear to re- 
quire any apology. 

Before ho left his prison ho had be- 
gun tbe^book which has nmde his name 
immortal. The history of that book is 
remarkable. The author was, as he 
tifUs us, writing a treatise, in which he 
liad occasion to speak of the stages of 
the Christiatr progress. He oompaifd 
that progress, as many others had 


compared it, to a pilgrimage. Soon 
his quick wit discovered innumerable 
points of similarity which had escaped 
his predecessors. Images came crowd- 
ing on his giind faster thay ho could 
put .them i|ito words, quagmires and 
pits, steep hills, dark and horrible 
glens, soft vales, sunny pastures, a 
gloomy castle of which the courtyaixl 
was strewn with the skulls and bones 
of murdered prisoners, n town all 
bustle and splendom*, like London on 
the Lord Mayor’s Hay, and the narrow 
path, straight us a rule could make it, 
running on np hill and down hiU, 
through city and through ■wilderness, 
to the Black Kiver and the Shining 
Gate. He had found out, as most 
people would have said, by accident, 
as he would doubtless have said, by 
the guidance of Providence, w'here his 
powers lay. He had no suspicion, in- 
deed, that lie was producing a master- 
iece. He could not guess what place 
is allegory would occupy in English 
literature ; for of English literature* he 
knew nothing. Those who suppose* 
him to have studied the Fairy Qiiec n 
might easily be confuted, if this were 
the proper place for a detailed exami- 
nation of the passages in which the 
tw'o allegories have beeq thought to 
resemble each other. The only work 
of fiction, in all probability, with 
which ho could compare his Pilgrim, 
was his old favouriti*, tlie legend of Sir 
Bevis of Southampton. He would have 
thought it a siu to borrow any tiini* 
from the serious business of Jiis life, 
from Ills expositions, bis contr(?l-ersivs, 
and his lace tags, for thi* purpose of 
amusing himself with what he consi- 
dered merely as a trifle. It was only, 
ho assures us, at spare moments that 
he returned to the Hoiisi* Beautiful, tlio 
Delectable M'ountains, and the En- 
chanted Ground. He had no assist- 
ance. Nobody but bimself saw a line 
till the whole was complete. He then 
consulted his pious friends. Som^wero 
pleased. Others were much scandalised. 
It was a vain stoiy, a mere romance, 
about giants, and lions, and goblins, 
and warriors, sometimes fightingVith 
monsters and sometimes regaM by 
fair l^es in stately palac||9» Toj^ooi 
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atheistiCiil wits at Will’s might write 
such stuff to divert the painted Jeze- 
bels of the court : but did it become a 
'minister of the gospel to copy the evil 
fashions lof the •'world ?«, There had 
been a time when the canb of such fools 
would have made Bunyan miserable. 
But that time was passed; and his 
mind w'as now in a firm and healthy 
state. Ho saw that, in employing 
fiction to make truth dear and good- 
ness attractive, he was only following 
the example which every Christian 
ought to propose to himself; and he 
determined to print. 

The PUgrims Progress stole silently 
into the w'orld. Not a single copy of 
the first edition is known to be in ex- 
istence. The year of publication has 
not been ascertained. It is probable 
that, during some months, the little 
volume circulated only among poor and 
obscure sectaries. But soon the irre- 
sistible charm of a book which gratified 
the imagination of the reader with all 
the action and scenery of a fdiiy t*de, 
which exercised his ingenuity ])y setting 
him to discover a multitude of curious 
analogies, whicli interested his feelings 
for human beings, frail like himself, 
and struggling with temptations from 
within and from without, which every 
moment drew a smile from him by some 
stroke of quaint yet simple pleasantry, 
and nevertheless left on his mind a 
sentiment of reverence for God and of 
sympathy for man, began to produce 
its effect. In puritanical circles, from 
which plays and novels wen? strictly 
excluded, tliat effect was such as no 
work of genius, though it were supe- 
rior to the Iliad, to Don Quixote, or 
to Othello, can ever produce on a 
mind accustomed to indulge in literary 
luxury. In 1678 came forth a second 
edition with additions; jind then the 
de.mand became immense. In the four 
following years the bdhlt was reprinted 
six times. Tlie eighth edition, which 
conrains the last improvements made i 
by the author, was published in 1 682, | 
the ninth in 1684, the tenth in 1685. | 
Th& help of the engraver had early j 
be^ called in ; and tens of thousands 
of ^Idren looked with terror^nd de- 
lig»i on es^rable copper plates, .which -I 


represented Christian thrusting his 
sword into Apollyon, or writhing in 
the grasp of Giant Despair. In Scot- 
land, and in some of the colonies, the 
Filmm was even more popular than 
in ms native country. Bunyan has 
told us, with very pardonable vanity, 
that in New England his dream was 
the daily subject of the conversation of 
thousands, and was thought worthy to 
^pear in the most superb binding. 
He had numerous admirers in Holland, 
and among the Huguenots of Franco. 
With the pleasures, however, ho expe- 
rienced some of the pains of eminence. 
Knarish booksellers put forth volumes 
of trash under his name ; and envious 
scribblers maintained it to be impos- 
sible that the poor ignorant tinker 
should really be the author of the 
book wliich^as called his. 

He took the best way to confound botli 
those who counterfeited him and those 
who slandered him. rfe continued to 
work the gold-field which he had dis- 
covered, and to draw from it new trea- 
sures, not indeed w'ith quite such easi* 
and in quite such abundance as when 
the precious soil was still viigin, but 
yet with success which left all compe- 
tition far behind. In 1681 appeared 
the second part of the • Pilgrim’s Pro- 
grits.” It was soon followed by the 
** Holy War,” which, if tin* “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” did not exist, would bo the 
best allegory that ever was written. 

Bunyan’s place in society was now 
very different from what it had been. 
There had been a time when many 
Dissenting ministers, who could talk 
Latin and read Greek, had affected to 
treat him with scorn. But his fame 
and influence *aow far exceeded theirs. 
He had so great an authority among 
the Baptists that, he was popularly 
sailed Bishop Bunyan. His episcopal 
visitations wore annual. From Bedford 
he rode every year to Loudon, and 
preached there to large and attentive 
congregatiQus. From Londov he went 
his circuit through the country, animat- 
ing the zeal of his brethren, collecting 
and distributing alms, and making^up 
quarrels. The magistrates seem in 
jencrdl to have given Itfm little trou- 
ble. But there is reason to believe 
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that, in tho year 1685,Jhe was in 
danger of again occupying his old quar- 
ters in Bedford gaol. In that year the 
rash and wicked enterprise of Mon* 
mouth gave the Government a pretext 
for prosecuting the Nonconformists 
and scarcely one eminent divine of th< 
Presbyterian, Independent, or Baptis^ 
persuasion remained unmolesUid. Bax- 
ter was in prison : Howe was driven into 
exile; Hcniy was arrested. Twoerainen 
]iaptists, with whom Bunyan liad been 
engaged in controversy, were in grea* 
]>eril and distress. Danvers was in 
danger of being hanged ; and Kaffin*s 
grandsons were actually hanged. The 
tradition is that, during those evil days, 
Bunyan wji.s forced to disguise himsel 
as a waggoner, and that he preached to 
his congregjition at Bedford in a smock- 
froek, with a cart-whip in his hand 
But soon a great change took place. 
.JauKiS tho Second was at open war 
with the Church, and found it iiecos- 
sary to court the Dissenters. Some of 
the creatures of the government tried 
to seeure the aid of Bunyan. They 
probably knew that he had written in 
praise of the indulgence of 1672, and 
therefore hoped that he might bi 
equally pleased with the indulgence of 
1 ()87. But fifi efn years of thought, ob- 
.servation, and commerce with the wdfld 
had made him wiser. Nor were the 
eases exactly parallel. Charles was a 
profe.sscd J’rotest ant : James was a pro- 
fessed Papist. The object of Charles’s 
indulgence was disguised: the object 
of James’s indulgence was patent. 
Bunyan was not d(;ceived. He exhort e-d 
his hearers to prepare themselves by 
fasting and prayer for the danger which 
menaced their civil andf religious li- 
berties, and refused even to speak to 
the courtier who eamc down to remodel 
the corporation of Bedford, and who, 
as wiis supposed, had it in charge to 
offer some municipal dignity to the 
Bishop of the Baptists. 

BunyaTi»did not live to see* the Revo- 
lution. In the summer of 1688 he under- 
took^to plead the cause of a son with am 
angry father, and at len^h prevailed! 
on the old man not to disinherit thoJ 
young one. T&is good work cost the* 
benevolent intercessor his life. He lied 


to ride through heavy rain. He came 
drenched to his lodgings on Show Hill, 
was seized with a violent fever, and 
died in a few days. He was buried in 
Bunhill Fieldlt ; and the spolf where he 
lies is still ^regarded by the Noncon- 
formists w'ith a feeling which seems 
scarcely in harmony with the stern 
spirit of their theology. Many puri- 
tans, to whom the respect paid by 
Roman Catholics to the reliques and 
tombs of saints seemed diildisn or sin- 
ful, are said to have begged with their 
dying breath that their coffins might 
be placed as near as possible to the 
office of the author of tho “ Pilgrim's 
Progress.” 

The fame of Bunyan during his life, 
and during the century which follow(*d 
his death, was indeed great, but w'as 
almost entirely confined to religious fa- 
milies of the middle and lower classes. 
Very seldom was he during that time 
mentioned with respect by any writer 
of great literar}’^ eminence. Young 
coupled his prose with the jwetry of 
the wretched D’Urfey. In the fti>iri- 
tual Quixote, the adventures of Chris- 
tian are ranked with those of Jack the 
Giant-Killer and John Hickathrift. 
Cowper ventured to praise the great 
allegorist, but did not venture to name 
him. It is a significant circiim.staneo 
that, till a recent period, all the nume- 
rous editions of the “ Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress ” were e%'ident]y meant for tlu> 
cottage and the servants’ hall. The 
paper, the printing, the plates, were all 
of tho meanest desorii)tion. In geijeral, 
when the edueated minority and the 
common people differ about the merit 
of a book, the opinion of the educated 
minority finally prevails. The “Pil- 
grim’s Progress ” is perhaps the only 
book about whicji, after the lapse of a 
hundred years, the educated minority 
has come over to the opinion of the 
common pcopl^ 

Tho attempts which have been n^de 
to improve and to imitate this book are 
not to be numbered. It has been done 
into verse; it has been done into modern 
English. “The Pilgrimage of Teller 
Conscience,” tho “Pilgrimage of G<wd 
Jntent, “ The Pilgrimage of wek 
^rulh,\ “ The Pilgrimage oP Theo^i- 
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lus,” “ThoIn&ntPiJgrmi,” “TheHin- 
doo Pilgrim, ” are among the many 
feeble copied of the great original. But (Feb^uabt 1866.) 

the peculiar gloiy of Bunyan is that 

those who moalf hated •» his doctrines OuVea Go£D»iith, one of the. most 
have tried to haiTOw the help of "pleasing English writers of the eigh- 

genius. A Catholic Tersion of his par- teenth century* He was of a Projtes- 
able may be seen with tte head of the tant and Saxon family which had been 
Virgin in the title pa^. On the other long settled in Ireland,' and which had, 
hand, those Antinominns for whom his like most other Protestant and Saxon 
Calvinism is not strong enough may families, been, in troubled times, htirass- 
study the pilgrimage of Hephzibah, in ed and put in fear by the native popu- 
which nothing will be &und which can lation. His fiither, Charles Goldsmith, 
be construed into an admission of free studied in the reign of Queen Anno at 
agency and universal redemption. But the dipcesan school of Elphin, became 
the most extraordinary of all the acts attach^ to the daughter of the school- 
of Vaiulalism by which a tine work of master, married her, took orders, and 
art was over defaO^ was committed so settled at a place called PaTTaS'iii the 
late as the year 1858. It was deter- county of Longford. There he with 
mined to transform the “ Pilgrim’s difficulty supported his wife and ehil- 
Progress ** ioilio-ajractarian book. The dren on what ho could earn, partiy as a 
task was not easy : &r it was necessary curate and partly as a farmer, 
to mahe the two sacraments the most *At Pallas Oliver Oo]|^lsmith was bom^J 
prominent objects in tlie allegory ; and in November 1728. * That spot Wa¥lheh, 
of all Christian theologians, avowed for allpiSefTcaTpurposes, almost as le-- 
Quakers excepted, Bunyan was the one mote from the busy and splendid capital 
in whose system Ihe sacraments held in which his later years were pass^, as 
the lea.«it prominent place. However, any clearing in Upper Canada or any 
the Wicket Qat<} boe;une a type of Bap- sheep-walk in Australasia now is. Even 
tism, and the House Beautiful of the at this day those enthusiasts whb ven- 
Euchorist. The effect of this change is ture to make a pilgrimage to the biith- 
sncli as sissureiUy the ingenious person place of the poet arc^ forced to pertbrni 
who made it never contemplated. For, the latter part of their journey on foot, 
as not a single pilgrim pusses through The hamlet lies far from any high road, 
the Wickftt Gate in infancy, an^ as on a dreary plain which, in wet weather, 
Faithful hutries past the House B^auti- is often a lake. The Lines would breali 
ful without stopping, the lesson, which any iuup ^ ti^ ca r to jpieces; and there 
the fable in its altered shape teaches, is are ruts and~sI ottg K3 through which the 
tliat-uone but adults ought to be bap- most Ltrongly Tmilt wheels canuot bo 
tisei^ and that the Eucharist may safely drugged. 

bo neglected. Nobody would have dis- ‘While Oliver was still a child, his 
covered from the original ’‘Pilgrim’s father was presented to a living worth 
Progress” that the author was not a about 200/.^’ a year, in the county of 
Piodobaptist. To turn his book into a Westmeath. The family accordingly 
book against Paedobapti^ was aii quitted their cottage in the wilderness 
achievement reserved for an Anglo- for a spacious house on a frequented 
Catholic divine. Such blunders must road, near the village of Lissoy,. Here 
necessarily be commitM by every man the boy was taught his letters by ti 
wjp mutilates parts of «t great work, maid-servant, and was sent in his se- 
withottt taking a comprehensive view of venth yew to a village eeht«ol kept by 
the whole. an old quartermaster on half-pay, who " 

profess^ to teaeh nothing hut reading, 

' } writing, aud arithmetic, but who had- 

^ ^ an inexhaustible fund of stories about 

ghoscs, baMhees and fairies, about the 
great ^p^ree cbiel^ Baldearg 
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iiell and galloping llogjli, and about the 


exploits of Peterborougn and Stanhope, 
tlui surprise of Monjuich, and the glo- 
' rious disaster of Brihuega. This man 
must havofbeen of the Protestant reli- 
gion ; hut he was of the aboriginal race, 
and not only spoke the Irish language, 
blit could pour forth unpremeditated 
Irish verses. Oliver early became, 
and tlSrough life continued to be, a pas- 
sionate admirer of the Irish music, and 
especially of tlie compositions of Caro- 
ian, some of the last notes of whose 
duirp he heard. It ought to bo added 
that Oliver, though by birth one of 
the Eiigli&hry, and lliough connected 
by numcirous ties with the Established 
Church, never showed the least sign 
of that contemptuous antipathy with 
which, in his days, the ruling minority 
in Ireland too generally regard('d the 
subject majority. 80 far indeed was 
ho from sharing in the opinions and 
feelings of the caste to which ho be- 
longed, that ho conceived an aversion 
to the Glorious and Immortal Memory, 
and, even when George the Third was 
oil llic throne, maintained that nothing 
but the restoration of the banished dy- 
nasty coidd sav<‘ the country. 

Prom the humble academy kept by 
the old soldier Goldsmith was removed 
in his ninth yt^ar. He went tgf sevefal 
grammar-scliciols, and acquired some 
knowledge of the ancient languages. 
His life at tliLs time seems to hftve been 
far from happy. Ho liad, as appears 
jfrom the admirable portrait of him at 
*Kno\vlo, features hai’sli even to ugli- 
ness. Tile sinall-pox had set its mark 
on him with more than usual severity. 
His stature was small, and his limbs iU 
put together. Among bd^s little ten- 
doniess is shown to personal defects ; 
and the ridicide excited by poor. Oliver’s 
appearance was heightened by a pe- 
cidiar simplicity and a disposition to 
blunder wJiich he retained to the hist. 
IIo became the common bjdt of boys i 
and maste JB, was pointed atsfis a fright 
in the play-ground,, and 
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which had dix)ppcd from Iiim, and 
which, though little noticed at the 
time, were supposed, a quarE^'oF a 
century later, to indicate the powers 
which produced the • Vicar Wake- 
field” and tife “Deserted Village.” 

In his seventeenth year Oliver went 
up to Trinity College, Dublin, as a si^. 
The sizars paid nothing for food and 
tuition, and very little for lodging ; but 
they bad to j^erform some menial ser- 
vict's from which they have long been 
relieved. They swept the court ; they 
carried up the dinner to the fellows’ 
table, and changed the plates and 
poured out the ale of the rulers of the 
society. Goldsmith was quartered, 
not alone, in a garret,, on the window 
of which his name, scrawled by himself, 
is still read with interest.* From 
such garrets many men of less parts 
than his have made tlu*Ir way to the 
woolsack or to the episcopal bench. 
Ilut Goldsmith, whihi ke suffered all 
the humiliations, threw away all the 
ailvtintages, of his situation. He ne- 
glected the studies of the place, stood 
low at the examinations, was turned 
down to the bottom of his class for 
playing the buffoon in the lecture room, 
was severely reprimanded for pumping 
on a constable, and was caned by a 
brutal tutor for giving a bull in the 
attic story of the college to some gay 
youths and damsels from thp city. 

While Oliver was leading at Dublin 
a life divided between squalid distress 
and squalid dissjjpation, his father died, 
leaving a mere pitXance. The jjouth 
obtained his bachelor’s degree, and left 
the university. During some time the 
humble dwelling to which his widowed 
mother had retired was his home. He 
was now in his twenty-first year ; it was 
necessary ihkt hf should do something ; 
and his education seemed to have fitted 
him- to do nothing but to dress himself 
in g^dy coloiffs, of which he' was as 
fonff as a magpie, to take hant^ at 
cards, to sing Irish airs, to play the 
Bute, to angle in summer, and to tell 
* The glass on whloh the name is v 


as a 

dimy in the school-room. When he — 

had risen to eminence, those who hadi has, os we are ii^ormed by a -a-rito Ixi 
once derided him ransacked their me-I««<^ C^nd S. ix, p. »1), been 

mory for the ef6nts of his early 


and recited repartees and 


- - , iof the College bibrary, whore it is stllm bo 

couplets ^i. * A* 
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ghost stories by the fire in winter. He tion is likely t<( be more tliaii oi’dinarily 
tried five or six professions in turn inac<krate he talks about his own 
without success. He applied for ordi- trav^. Gol^mith, indeed, was so re- 
nation; but, as^he applied in scarlet gardless of truth as to assert in print 
clothes,' he was speedily burned out ot that be was present at a most interest- 
tiie episcopal pal^ze. then became ing conversation between Voltaire tuid 
tut6r in an opulent fiimily, but soon Fontenelle, and that this conversation 
quitted his situation in consequence ot took place at Paris. Now it is certain 
a dispute about play. Then ho deter- that Voltaire never was within a hun- 
mined to emigrate to America. His dred leagues of Paris during th<?wliole 
relations, with much satisfaction, sai>r time wliich Goldsmith passed on the 
hhn set out for Cork on a good horse Continent. ^ 

with thirty pounds in his pocket. But In 1756 the wanderer landed at Bo- 
in six weeks he came back on a miser- ver, without a shilling, without a friend, 
able hack, without a penny, and in- and without a calliug. He had, indeed, 
formed his mother that the ship in if his own unsupjjorted evidence may 
f which he had taken his passage, hav- be trusted, obtained from tlio Univor- 
ing got a fair wind while he was at a sity of Padua a doctor’s degree ; but 
party of pleasure, had sailed without this dignity proved utterly useless to 
him. Then he resolved to study the him. In England his flute was hot in 
law. A generous kinsman .‘idvanced request : there were no convents ; and 
fifty pounds. With this sum Gold- he was forced to have recourse to a 
smith went to Dublin, was enticed into series of desperate q-xpedients. Ho 
a gaminghouse, and lost every shilling, turned strolling player; but his face 
He then thought of medicine. A smfill and figure were ill suited lo the boards 
purse was made up; an^d in his twenty- even of the humblest theatre. He 
fourth year he was sent to Edinburgh, pounded drugs and ran about London 
At Edinbuigli he pa.«.scd eighteen with phials for charitable chemists, 
mouths in nominal attendance on iec- He joined a swarm of beggars, which 
tiires, and picked up some superficial made its nest in Axe Yaid. He was 
information about chemistry and na- for a time usher of a school, and felt 
tural hiatoiy. Thonce he went to Ley- the mi8erie.s and hufftjliations of this 
den, still pretending to study physic, shliation so keenly that ho thought it a 
He left, that celebrated university, the promotion to be permitted to earn his 
third university at which he had re- bread as a bookseller’s hack ; but he 
sided, in his twenty-seventh year, with- soon found the new yoke more gallin" 
out a degree, with the merest smatter- than the old one, and was glad to be- 
ing of medical knowledge, and witli no come ah usher again. He obtained a 
property but his clothes and his flute, medical appointment in the service of 
His flute, however, proved a useful the East India Company ; but the np- 
friend. Ho i^iblcd on foot through pointmont was speedily revoked. Wliy 
Flanders, France, and Switzerland,' it was revoked we are not told. The 
playing tunes which eveiy where set subject was bne on which he no ver liked 
the peasantry dancing, and which often to talk. It is probable that he was in- 
procured for him a s?tpp«^ and a bed. competent to perform the duties of the 
He wandered as far as Italy, His place. Then he presented himself at 
musical performanees, indeed, were not Surgeons’ Hall for examination, as mate 
to the taste of the Ital&ns ; but ho con- to a naval hospital. Even to so humble 
try^red to live on the alms which he ob- . a pQst ho was found unequal. By this 
tained at the gates of convents. It time tbo^schoolmaster whbm he had 
should, however, be observed that the served for a morsel of food and the third 
stories which he told about this part, part of a bed was no more. Nof^hing 
^his life ought to bo received withJ remained but to ‘return to the lowest 
giyit caution; for strict veracity wa» drudgery of litcra}iire. , Goldsmith took 
n^.r onfri pf his virtues ; and a may a garret in a miserable court, to which 
\po is idS^arily inaccurate ^ narrti^ he had to climb from tbo brink of 
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Elect Ditch by a dizzyjladder of flag- 
stones called BreakneSc Steps. The 
court and the ascent have long dis< 
appeared ; but old Londoners will re* 
nit-mber both.* Horn, at thiHy, the 
unlucky adventurer sat dow'n to tor 
like a galley slave. 

In the succeeding six years he sent 
to, the press some things which have 
siir\ ived and many which have perished 
produced articles for reviews, ma- 
gazines, and newspapers; children’s 
books which, bound in gilt paper and 
adorned with hideous woodcuts, ap- 
peared in the window of -the once far- 
liimod shop at tlie corner of Sa‘ 
Paul’s Churchyard ; “ An Inquiry into 
the SI ate of Polite Learning in Europe,*' 
which, though of little or no value, is 
still ivpi'inted among his works ; a 
‘“Life of Peau Nash,” which is not 
reprinted, though it well deser\'es to 
be so;t a siy^erfleial and incorrect, 
but Tciy readable, “History of Eng- 
land,”, in a series of letters piuqjorting 
to be addressed by a nobleman to his 
son ; and some very lively and amusing 
“Sketches of London Society,’* in a 
scries of letters purporting to bo ad- 
dres'sed by a Chim*se traveller to his 
friends. All these w’orks wore anony- 
mous ; but soiiR* of them were well 
known to be Goldsmith’s ; and he gftv- 
dually ro.so in the estimation of the 
booksellers for whom he drudged. H 
was, indeed, emphatically a popular 


he had seen than some grqtesc^ue inci- 
dents and characters which had hap- 

E ened to strike his faucy. But, though 
is mind was very scantily stored with 
materials, he* used wnat mafeiials he 
bad in such if way a^to produce a won- 
derful effect. There have been many 
greater writers ; but perhaps no writer 
w'as ever more uniformly agreeable. 
His style was always pure and easy, 
and, on proper occasions, pointed and 
energetic. His narratives were always 
amusing, his descriptions always, pic- 
turesque, his humour rich and joyous, 
yet not without an occasional tinge of 
amiable .sadii^ About everything 
that ho wrote, serious or sportive, there 
w'as a certain natural grace and deco- 
rum, liardly to bo expected from a 
man a great part of whose life had been 
passed among thieves and beggars, 
street-walkers and merry andrews, in 
those squalid dens which are the re- 
proach of great capitals. 

As his name gradually became 
known, the circle of his acquaintance 
widened. He ‘ was introduced to John- 
son, w’ho w'as then considered as the 
first of living English writers ; to Key- 
nolds, the first of English painters ; 
and to Burke, who had not yet entered 
parliam(3nt, but had distinguished him- 
self greatly by his writings and by the 
eloquence of his conversation. With 
these eminent men Goldsmith became 
intimate. In 1763 he was one of the 


w'ritcr. I or accurate research or grave 
disquisition he >vas not well qualified 
by nature or by education. He knew 
nothing accurately : his reading had 
been desultpry ; nor had he meditated 
deeply on what he had read. He had 
seen much of the world ; Init he had no- 
ticed and retained little more of what 

* A gentleman, who states that he has 
known the neighbourhood for tliirty years, 
corrects this account, and informs the present 
publisher that the Breakneck Steps, tliirty- 
two in number, divided into two flights, arc 
still in existence, and that, according to tradi- 
tion, Goldsmfth’s house was not cA the steps, 
but was the first house at the head of the 
court, on the left hand, going from the Old 
Bailejk See XoteBond Queries (‘2nd S. lx. 380). 

t Hr. Black has pointed out that this Is iii- 
oocurate : .the life of Nosh has been twice rc> | 
printed ; once in Hr. Prior's edition (vol. iiirS 
p. 348), and once in Hr. Cunningham's edition 
(vol. iv. p. dtl). I 


nine original members of that cele- 
brated fraternity which has sometimes 
bccu called the Literary Club,* but 
which has" always disclaimed that epi- 
thet, and still glories in the simple 
n<ame of The Club. * 

By this time Goldsmith had quitted 
his miserable dwelling at the top of 
Breakneck Stopspand had taken cham- 
bers in the more civilized region o^-the 
Inns of Court. ^ But he was still often 
reduced to pitiable shifts. Towkpbi ^ 
the close of 1764 his rent was so lAig 
in arrear that his landlady one morn- 
ing called in the help of a sheriff’s offi- 
cer, The debtor, in great perplea^y, 
rle.spatched. a messenger to Johns??^^ 
Lnd Johimon, always friendly, thoi 
^ften Buny, stent back the messeS 
^ith a guinea, and promised to fol 
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apeedify^ He ctune, and fonnd tha field’' appeareJj and rapidly obtained 
Goldsmith had changed the guinea, and a popularity which has lasted down to 
was railing at the landlady over a hot- our own tim^ and which is likely to 
tie of Madeira. .Johnson put the cork last as long as our language. The 
into the bottle, and entre|ted his friend fkbie is in<feed one of the w'orst that 
to consider calmly how money was to was constructed. It wants, not 
be procured. Goldsmith said that he merely that probability which ought to 
had a novel ready for the press. John- Se found in a tale of common English 
son glanced at the manuscript, saw life, but that consistency which ought 
that there were good things in it, took to be found even in the ^wildost fiction 
it to a bookseller, sold it for 60?., and about witches, giants, and fiiirics. Put 
soon returned with the money. The the earlier chapters have all the sweet- 
rent was paid; and the sheriff s officer ness of pastoral poetry, together with - 
withdrew. According to one story, all thfj vivacity of comedy. Moses and 
Goldsmith gave his landlady a sharp his spectacles, tlie vicar and Jiis mono- 
reprimand for her treatment of him ; gamy, the sharper and his cosmogony, 
according to another, he insisted on her the squire proving from Aristotle that 
joining Inm in a bowl of punch. Jloth relatives arc related, Olivia preparing, 
stories are probably true. The novel herself for the arduous task of convert- 
whieh was thus ushered into the world ing a rakish lover by .studying the con- 
w'as the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” troversy between Robinson Crn.soc and 

Rnt, before the Vicar of Wakefield” Friday, the great ladies w'itli their 
appeared in print, came the great crisis scandal about Sir ToCikyn’s amours 
of Goldsmith’s literary life. In Christ- and Dr. Burdock’s veTS('s, and Mr. 
mas week, 1764, he published a poem, Burchell with his “Fudge,” have 
entitled the “ Traveller.” It was the caused as much harmless mirth as has 
first work to which he h id put his ever been caused by matter packed 
name ; and it at once raised him to the into so small a number of pages. The 
rank of a legitimate Knglish classic, latter part of the talc is unworthy of 
The opinion of the most skilful critics the beginning. As we npproacli the 
was, that nothing finer had appeared catastrophe, the absuri'ities he thicker 
in verse since the fourth book of the aq^l thicker; and Ihe gleams of plea-. 
“ Dunciad.” In one respect the “ Tra- santry become rarer and rarer, 
vcller” differs from all Goldsmith’s The sueces.g which had attended 
other writings. In general his designs Goldsmith as a novelist embo]d('ncd 
were bad, and his execution good. In him to try his forlum; ay a dramiiti^^t. 
the “Traveller,” the execution, though Ho wTote the “ Good natn rod Man,” a 
doser\ing of much praise, is far inferior piece w'hich had a worse fate than it 
to the design. No philosophical poem, deserved. Garrick n'fiiscil to produce 
ancient or modern, has a plan so noble, it at Drury Lane. It was acted at 
and at the same time so simple. An Covent Garden in 1768, but was coldly 
English wanderer, seated on a crag received. Tht' author, however, cleared 
among the Alps, near the point where by his benefit nights, aiul by the* sale 
tliree great countries meet, looks down of the copyright, no less thfin 500/., 
on the boundless prospect, reviews hi.s five times as much as lie had made by 
long pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of the “Traveller” and the “Vicar of 
scenery, of climate, of igovernment, of Wakefield” together. Tlie plot of the 
religion, of national character, which “ Goodnatured Man ” is, like almost all 
he^as ob.servc(}, and comes to- tho Goldsmitl^’s plots, very ill constructed, 
conclusion, just or unjust, that our hap« But some passages are exquisitely ludi- 
piuess depends little on political insti- crous ; much more ludicrous, indeed, 
t^twns, and much on the temper and ithan sfiited the. taste of the tow^ at 
rp^ation of our own minds. that time. A canting, mawkish play,^‘ 

j&ile the fourth editioa of thci (mtitled “False Delicacy,” had just 
** Kivell^” was on the counters of* had an immense run. Sentimentality 
idf bookseHerSy the “Vicar o^^ake-jwasall the mode. 
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more tears T^ere shed al comedies than 
at tragedies; and a pleasantry which 
moved the audience to anything more 
than a grave smile was reprobated as 
low. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the veiy best scone in the “ Ooodna- 
lured Man,” that in whieh Miss Rich^^ 
land finds her lover attended by the 
bailiff and the bailiff’s follower in fuU 
('Oirrt dresses, should have been merci- 
lessly hissed, and should have been 
omitted after the first night. 

In 1770 appeared the “Deserted 
Village.” In more diction and vorsiti- 
oation this celebrated poem is fully 
equal, perhaps superior, to the “ Tr;i- 
veller;” and it is generally preferred 
to the “ Traveller ” by that large class 
«»f readers who think, with Bayes in 
the “Rehearsal,” that the only u.sc of 
.1 plan is to bring in tine things. More 
discerning judges, however, while, they 
aihnire tho boAity of the details, aro 
shocked by one un])ardoiiab]e fault 
which pm'adcs the whole. The fault 
v'e mean is not that theory about 
wealth and luxury which has so ofttm 
1 1* en cousuiTd by polit ieal economists. 
The tlieorj” is indeed false: but the 
poem, considered merely as a poem, is 
lU't necessarily t^e worse on t hat ae- 
eouiit. The finest poem in Ibr Latin 
language, indeed the finest didactic 
])oem in any lan^xuag<‘, was written in 
defence of the silliest and incane.«t of 
Jill systems of natural and moral pliilo- 
so])hy. A poet may easily be pardoned 
for reasoning ill ; but ho cannot be par- 
doned for describing ill, for observing 
liie world in which lie lives so carc- 
h'ssly that hi.s portraits bear no resem- 
blance to the originals, fo» exhibiting 
as copies from real life moinstrous com- 
binations of things which never were. 

^ and never could be found togi’ther. 
What would be thought of a paintor 
who should mix August and January 
in one landscape, who should introduce 
a frozen riyer into a harvesjjj scene? 
Would it be a sufficient defence of such 
a picture to say that every paffc was 
exqui^tely coloured, that the 'green 
hedges, the apple-ti^es loaded with 
fruit, the waggons reeling under the 
yellow sheaves, and the sun-burned 
. reapers wiping their foreheads, were 
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v^ fine, and that the iee and*tho hoys 
sHding were also very fine ? To such 
a picture the “Deserted Village” bears 
a great resemlihmce. elt is made up of 
incongruous f)arts. ^le village in its 
happy days is a true English village. 
The village in its decay m an Irish vil- 
lage., The felicity and the misery 
which Goldsmith has brought close 
together belong to two different coun- 
tries, and to two different stages in the 
progress of society. He had assuredly 
never seen in his native island such a 
rural paradise, such a seat of plenty, 
content, and tranquillity, as his •' Au- 
burn.” Ho had assuredly never seen 
in England all the inhabitants of such 
a paradise turned out of their homes in 
one da}’ and forced to emigrate in a. 
body to America The hamlet he had 
probably scon in Kent; thn ejectment 
he had probably seen in Munster : but, 
by joining the two, he lias prodiicecl 
something whieh never was and never 
will bo seen in any part of tho world. 

In 1773 Goldsmith tried his chance 
at Covent Garden with a second play, 
*' She Stoops to Conquer.’* The manager 
was not without great difficulty induced 
to bring this piece out. The seiitunoi- 
tal comedy still reigned ; and Gold- 
smith’s comedies w’ore not sentiraciit,il. 
The “Goodnatured Man” liacl been 
too funny to succeed ; yet the mirth 
j of tho “Goodnatured Man ” was sYuxr 
j w'hcn compared with thi‘ rich drolh iy 
I of “She Stoops to Conquer,” whiili 
i.s, in truth, an incompiirablo farces in 
five acts. On tliis occasion, howevrr, 
genius triumphed. Pit, boxes, and 
gallmries, were in a constant roar of 
laughter. If any bigoted admirer of 
Kelly and Cumberland ventured to 
hiss oiSigi’oan, he was speedil}*^ silenced 
by a general cry* of “turn him out,’' 
or “ throw him over.” Two gener:i- 
tions have .since«confirmed the verdict 
which was pronounced on that nigliU 

While Goldsmith was writing the 
“ Deserted Village,” and “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” he was employed on 
works of a tciy different kind, woi^s 
from which b 6 derived little ^eputatio^^^ 
iRit much profit. He compilcsd for ^ 
use of schools a “History ofeRom^ 
by which he made 300 f., a “Histor^ 
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of En^Ia^d,*’ by which he made 600^.. 
a “ History of Greece,” for which he 
received 2601, a “Natural History,” 
for whicl} the booksellers covenantod 
to pay him 800 gipneas. * Th^se works 
he produced without any elaborate re- 
search, by merely selecting, abridging, 
and translating into his own clear, pure, 
and flowing language what he found in 
books well known to the world, but too 
bulky or too dry for boys and girls. 
Ho committed some strange blunders ; 
for he knew nothing with accuracy. 
Thus in his “History of England,” he 
tells us Uiat ia in Yorkshire ; 

nor did ho correct this mistake when 
the l)ook was reprinted. He was very 
nearly hoaxed into putting into the 
“ History of Greece ” an account of a 
battle between AVexander the Great 
and Montezuma. In his “Animated 
Nntitte ” he relates, with faith and 
w'ith perfect gravity, all the most ab- 
surd lies which he could And in books 
of truTcls about gigantic Patagonians, 
monkeys thiit preach sermons, nightin^ 
gales that repeat long conversations. 
“ If he can tell a horse from a cow,” 
said Johnson, “that is the extent of 
his knowlcHigG of zoology.” How little 
tfoldsmith was qualified to WTite about 
the physical sciences is sufficiently 
proved by t^ro anecdotes. He on one 
occasion denied that the sun is longer 
in the northern than in the southern 
^signs. It was vain to cite the antho- 
rky of Maupertuis. “ Maupertuis ! ” 
he cried, “ I understand those matters 
betftr than Maupertuis,” On another 
^occasion he, in defiance of the evidenco 
of his own senses, maintained obsti- 
nately, and even an^ly, that he chewed 
liis dinner by moving his upper jaw. 

Yet, ignorant as Goldsmith was, few 
writcr.s have done Aiore to make the 
first steps in tho laborious road to 
knowledge easy andi^ pleasant. His 
compilations are widely distinguished 
fBm the compilations of ordinary 
book-makers. He was a great, per- 
haps an unequalled, master of the arts 
ofi^lection and condensation. In these 
Aspects his histories of Homo and of 
Inland, and still more his orn abridgi> 
< 1 ^ these . histories, well deserve 
be studied. In general nothing is 


less attractive |han an epitome: but 
the epitomes of Goldsmith, even when 
most concise, are always amusing; and 
to read them is considered by intelli- 
gent children, not as a task, but as a 
pleacme. 

Goldsmith might now be considered 
is a prosperous man. He had the 
means of living in comfort, and oven in 
what to one who had so often slept in 
barns and on bulks must have been 
luxury. His fame was great uud was 
constantly rising. He lived in wbat 
was intellectually far the best society 
of the kingdom, in a society in which 
no talent or accomplishment was want- 
ing, and in which the “art of* conversa- 
tion was cultivated with splendid suc- 
cess. There probably were never four 
talkers more admirable in four difieront 
ways than Johnson, Burke, Beauclerk, 
and Ga?T.‘f‘k; and Goldsmith was on 
terms of intimacy witrh all the four. 
He aspired to share in their colloquial 
renown ; but never was ambition more 
unfortunate. It may se^m strange that 
a man who wrote with so much per- 
spicuity, vivacity, and grace, should 
have been, whenever he took a part in 
conversation, an empty, noisy, blunder- 
ing rattle. But on this point the evi- 
dence is overwhelming. So extraordi- 
nary was tho contrast between Gold- 
smith’s published works and the silly 
tilings whieh he said, that Horace 
Walpole described him as an inspired 
idiot. Noll,” said Garrick, “ wrote 
like an angel, and talked like poor 
Pol.” Chamier declared that it was a 
hard exercise of faith to believe that 
so foolish a chatterer could have really 
written thq “Traveller.** Even Bos- 
well could say, with contemptuous 
compassion, that he liked veiy well to 
hear honest Goldsmith run on. “ Yes, 
sir,” said Johnson, “but he should not 
like to hear himself.” Minds differ as 
rivers differ . There are transparent 
'«nd sparkling rivers from which it is 
delightfiii to drink as th^y flow; to 
such jyvers the minds of such men as 
Burke and Johnson may be coms?ared. 
But there are riv^of which the 
when first drawn is tui^id and noisome^ , 
but becomes pellucid as ciystah and':, 
delicious to the taste, if it be suffered 
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to stand till it has deposited a sedi- 
ment ; and such a river is a type of the 
mind of Goldsmith. His first thoughts 
on eve]^ subject were confused even to 
absurdity; but they required only a 
little time to work themselves clear. 
When he wrote they had" that time: 
and ^erefore his readers pronounced 
him a man of genius: but when he 
talked ho talked nonsense, and made 
himself the laughin g -atock of his 
hearers. He was painfully sensible 
of his inferiority in conversation ; he 
fidt every failure keenly ; yet he had 
not sufficient judgment and self-com- 
mand to hold his tongue. His animal 
, spirits and vanity were always impel- 
ling him to try to do the one thing 
which he could not do. After every 
attempt he felt that he had exposed 
" himself, and writhed with shame and 
vexation ; yet the next moment he be- 
gan again. • 

^ His associates seem to have regarded 
hini with kindness, which, in spite of 
their admiration of his writings, was 
not unmixed with contempt. In truth, 
ihei’e was in liis character much to love, 
but very little to respect. His heart 
was soft even to weakness : he was so 
generous that l|e quite forgot to be 
just; he forgave ii\juries so readily 
that lie might be said to invite them ; 
and was so liberal to beggars that he 
hud nothing left for his tailor and his 
butcher. He was vain, sensual, frivo- 
lous, profuse, improvident. One vice 
of a darker shade was imputed to him, 
envy. But there is not the least rea- 
son to believe that this bad passion, 
tliongh it sometimes made him w ince 
and utter fretful exclamations, ever im- 
pelled him to injure by wicked arts the 
reputation of any of his rivals. The 
truth probably is, that he was not more 
envious, but merely less prudent, than 
his neighbours. 

lips, All those small jealousies, w'hich 
are but to^ common among' men of 
letters, hut which a man of liters who 
is also^lt mab of the world does his best 
to piffieal, Goldsmith avowed with the 
aimplicitjr of a child. When he was 
envious, instead^ of affecting indiffer^ . 
cnee, instead of damning with faint ! 
praise, instead of doing injuries slily | 


and in the dark, he told everybody that 
he was envious. “ Do not, pray, do not 
talk of Johnson in such terms," he said 
to Boswell ; i*you harrow up my very 
soul." Gooi^e Steegrens and Cumber- 
land were men far loo cunning to sny 
such a thing. They would have echoed 
the praises of the" man whom they en- 
vied, and then have sent to the news- 
papers anonymous libels upon him. 
Both what was go(^ and what was bad 
in Goldsmith’s character was to his as- 
sociates a perfect security that lie would 
never commit such villany. He was 
neither ill-natured enough, nor long- 
headed enough, to be guilty of any 
malicious act which required contriv- 
ance and disguise. 

Goldsmith has • sometimes been re- 
presented as a man of genius, cmelly 
treated by the world, and doomed to 
struggle with difficulties which at last 
broke his heart. But no representation 
can be more remote from the truth. 
He did, indeed, go through much sliarp 
misery before he had done anything 
considerable in literature. But, afier 
his name had appeared oil the title- 
page of the “ Traveller,” he liad none 
but himself to blame for his distresses. 
HLs average income, during the last 
seven years of his life, certainly ex- 
ceeded 400/. a year ; and 400/. a year 
ranked, among the incomes of that day, 
at least as high as 800/. a year would 
rank at present. A single man living 
in the Temple with 400/. a year might 
then be called opulent. Not one. Ul ten 
of the young gentlemen of good fami- 
lies who were studying the law there 
had so much. But all the W(\*iltli which 
Lord Clive had brought from Bengal, 
and Sir Lawrence Dundas from Ger- 
many, joined together, would not have 
sufficed for Ooldshiith. He spent twice- 
as much as he had. He wore fine 
clothes, gave diimers of several courses, 
paid court to venal beauties. He Imd 
also, it should be remember<»d, to tne- 
honour of his heart, though not of his 
head, a guinea, or five, or ten, ticcord- 
ng to the state of his purse, ready fgr 
any tale of distress, true or false. But 
H was nolsin dress or feasting, in pg- 
miscuous amouis or promiscuous ch^l| 
ties, that his chief expense lay. Hq 
X 
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had been Xrom boyhood a gambler, and 
at once theiiv>st sanguine and the most 
iinsldlful of gamblers. Por a time he 
-juit off tl:\e £iy<^f inevitable min by 
temporary expedients. obtained 
:idvances from booksellers, by promis- 
ing to execute works which he never 
began. But at length this source of 
supply failed. He owed more than 
2000/.; and he saw no hope of extrica- 
tion from his emb^^rrassments. His 
spirits and health gave way. He was 
attacked by a nervous fever, which ha 
thought himself competent to treat. It 
would have been happy for him if liis 
medical skill had been appreciated ns 
justly by himself as by others. Not- 
withstanding the degree which he pre- 
tended to have ree^iyod at Padua, he 
could procure' no patients. “ I do not 
practise,” ho once said ; ” I make it a 
rule to prescribe only for my friends.” 
“Ihiay, dear Hoetdt,” said Beaiiclcrk, 
“ alter your rule ; and prescribe only 
for your enemies.” Gold.smilh now, in 
spite of this excellent fidvice, prescribed 
for himself. The remedy aggravated 
the malady. The sick man was induced 
to call in real physicians ; and they at 
one time imagined that they had cured 
the disease. Still his weakness and 
restlessness continued. He could get 
no sleep. Ho could take no food. “You 
are worse,” said one of his medical at- 
tendants, “ tlian you should be from the 
degree of fever wiiich you have. Is 
your mind at ease?” “ No, it is not,” 
wore the last recorded words of Oliver 
Goldsmith. He died on the third of 
April 1774, in his forty-sixth year. He 
laid in the churchyajd of the Tem- 
ple ; but the spot was not marked by 
any inscription, and is now forgotten. 
The coffin was followed by Burke and 
lieynolds. Both these great men were 
sin^re mourners. Burke, when ho 
heaaipd of Goldsmith’s (jeathi had hurst 
into a flood of tears. Eeynolds had 
so much moved by the news that 
had flung asidehis brush an4 palel^e 
fbr the day. ‘ v, 

A short time after Ooldsmilh’s death, 
o little poem appeared, which will, as 
'Uong as our language lastsjc associatf 
\WTvmp of his two illustrious flriends 
mh his <nm. has already been 


mentioned thati. ho sometimes felt 
keenly the sarcasm which his wild 
blundering talk brought upon him. He 
was, not long before his last illness, 
revoked into retubnling. He wisely 
etock himself to his pen ; and at that 
weapon he proved himself a matcdi for 
all his assailants together. Witliin a 
small compass he drew with a singu- 
larly easy and vigorous pencil the cha- 
racters of nine or ten of bis intimato 
associates. Though this little work 
did not receive his last touches, it must 
always be regarded as a masterpiece. 

It is impossible, however, not to wish 
that four or five likenesses which have 
no interest for posterity were wanting to 
that noble gallery, and that their places 
were supplied by sketches of John- 
son and Gibbon, as happy and vivid 
as the sketches of Burke and Garrick. 

Some of Goldsmith’s friends and ad- 
mirers honoured him with a cenotaph 
in Westminster Abbey. Nohekens was 
the sculptor; and Johnson wrote the 
inscription. It is much to be lamented 
that Johnson did not leave to posterity 
a more durable and a more valuable 
memorial of his friend. A life of Gold- 
smith would have been an incstimablo 
addition to the Ijives of the JPoets. No 
nij^n appreciated Golasmithrb'vri tings 
more justly than Johnson : ndrjfein was 
better acquainted with Goldsmith’s 
chaiacter and habits ; and ^ man was 
more competent to delincatuitli truth 
and spirit the peculiarities Ijw a mind 
'n which great powers wer^found in 
company with great weakna But 
t^e list of poets to whose ) John- ' 
son was requested by the booksellers to 
furnish prefaces ended with Lyttleton, 
who died in 1773. The lino seems to 
have been drawn expressly for the pur- 
pose of excluding the person whoso por- 
trait would have most fitly closed the 
series. Goldsmith, however, bas been 
fortunate in his biographers. Within 
a few years his life has been written by 
Mx, Frioji^, br Mr. Washin^on Ifving^ 
and br Mr. Forster. The dih’|^ce of 
Mr. Irrior deserves great praise;; the 
style of Mr. Washington Irving is al- 
vrays pleasing; but the highest place ' I 
roust, in justice be assigned to the emi- 
nently interesti^ work of Mr. Forster. 
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« . -RrTTT^T saw but TCiy imperfectly with 

SAMUEL JOcINSON. other. But the force of 'his mind 

(I)BCB 3 fBBS 1856.) overcame every impedimenV> Indolent 

as he was, he acquired knowledge with 
Sauuel JoHirsoN.one of the mo 9 t emi- such ease asd rapidity that at eveiy 
nent English writers of the eighteenth school to which ha was sent he was 
ceutuiT, was the sou of Michael Johu' soon the best scholar. From sixteen 
son, '^ho was, at the beginning of that to eighteen he resided at home, and 
contuty, a magistrate of Lichfield, and was left to his own devices^- He learned 
a bool^cller of great note in the mid* much at this time, though his studies 
land counties. Michael’s abilities and were without " guidance and without 
attainments seem to have been con* plan. He ransacked his father’s shelves, 
siderable. He was so well acquainted dipped into a multitude of books, read 
v/ith tlic contents of the volumes which what was interesting, and passed over 
he exposed to sale, that the country what was dull. An ordinary lad would 
rectors of Staffordshire and Worcester- have acquired little or no useful know- 
sbiro thought him an oracle on points ledge in such a wky : but much that was 
of learning. Between him and the dull to ordinary lads was interesting to 
clergy, indeed, there was a strong rcli* Samuel. He read little Greek ; for his 
gions and political sympathy. He was proficiency in that language was not 
a zealous churchman, and, though he such that he could take much pleasure 
had qualified himself for municipal in the masters of Attic poetry and elo- 
oiflce by taking the oaths to the sove- quence. But he had left school a good 
reigns in pos^ssion, was to tho last a Latinist ; and ho soon acquired, in the 
Jacobite in heart. At his house, a large and miscellaneous library of which 
house which is still pointed out to eveiy he now had tho command, an extensive 
traveller who visits Lichfield, SamueL knowledge of Latin literature. That 
■was born on the 18th of September 1709. Augustan delicacy of taste which is tho 
In the child, the physical, intellectuali boast of the great public schools of 
and moral peculiarities which after- England he never possessed. But be 
*.vai'ds distinguished the man were wUs early familiar with some classical 
plainly discernible; great .muscular writers who were quite unknown to tho 
strength accompanied^ by mucli Jjvk- best scholars in the sixth form at Eton, 
wardness and many infirmities ; great He was peculiarly httraeted by the 
quickness of parts, with a morbid pro- works of the great restorers of learning, 
peusity to sloth and procrastination ; a Once, while searching for some apples, 
kind and generous heart, with a gloomy he found a huge folio volume of Pe- 
and irritable temper. He had inhe- trarch’s works. Tho name excited his 
rited from liis ancestors a scrofulous curiosity; and he eagerly devoured 
taint, which it was beyond tho power hundreds of pages. Indeed, thedicLion 
of medicine to remove. His parents and versification of his own Latin com- 
were weak enough to believe that the positions show that he had paid at 
royal touch ■was a specific for this least as much attention to modern 
lady. In liis third ^ear b« was taken copies from tho antique as to the ori* 
up to London, inspected by tho court ginal models. 

surgeon, piiiyedover by tho court chap- While he wls thus irregularly cdu- 
lains, and stroked luid presented with eating himself, his family was sinking 
a piece of gold by Queen Anne. One into hopeless* poverty. Old Michael 
of nis earliest recollections was that of Johnson was much better qualifi^ to 
a stately dady in a diamond pore upon books, and to talk Sbout 

and ft long black hood. HenSand waft J them, than to trade in them. HU 
.applied in vain. The^ features, j business dodined; hU debts increased; 
winch were originally nobm and not i it was with difficulty that the daily 
irregular, were ffistor^ by bis mala^. expenses of his household were 
His cheeks ^erc deeply sjisaitfid. H# frayed.* It was out of his 
lost for a time the sight of one eye; support his son at either ^nlvel^tj; 
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Lut a wealthy neighbour offered as- 
sistance ; tind, in reliance on promisei 
which proved to be of veiy Httle va- 
lue, Samuel was entered at Pem- 
broke Oolfege, Oxford. ♦ When the 
young scholar preijented 'himself to 
the rulers of that society, they were 
amazed not more by his ungainly 
figure and e ccen tric manners than by 
the quantity of extensive and curious 
information which he had. picked up 
during many months of desult ory but 
not unprofitable study. On "the first 
day of his residence he surprised his 
teachers by quoting Macrobius; and 
one of the most learned among them 
declared that he had never known a 
freshman of equal attainments. 

At Oxford, Johnson resided during 
about three years, tife w'as poor, even 
to raggedness ; and his appc^arance ex- 
cited a mirth and a pity which were 
equally intolerable to his haughty 
spirit. He was driven from the qua- 
drangle of Christ Church by the sneer- 
ing looks which the members of that 
aristocratical society cast at the holes 
in his shoes. Some charitable person 
placed a new pair at his door ; but he 
spumed them away in a fury. Dis- 
tress made him, not servile, but reck- 
less and ungovernable. No opulent 
gentleman commoner, panting for one- 
and-twenty, could have treated the aca- 
demical authorities with more gross 
disrespect. The needy scholar was 
generally to be seen under the gate of 
Pembroke, a gate now adornea with 
his efijgy, haranguing a circle of lads, 
over whom, in spite of his tattered 
own and dirty linen, his wit and au- 
acity gave him an undisputed ascend- 
ency. In every mutiny against the 
discipline of the college he was the 
ringleader. Much was pardoned, how- 
ever, to a youth so highly distinguished 
by abilities and acquirements. He had 
early made himself knoi^'n by turning 
Pop^ Messiah into Latin verse. The 
style and Th;^thm, indeed, were not 
exactly ViigiliaU; but the translation 
found many admirers, and was read 
with pleasure by Pope himself. 

^yffhe time drew near at which John- 
son in the ordinary course of 

t^ngs, hafe become a Bachelor of 


Arts : but he whs at the end of his 
resources. Those promises of support 
on which he had relied had not been 
kept. His family could do nothing for 
him. His debts to Oxford tradesmen 
were small indeed, yet larger than he 
could pay. In the autumn of 1731, ho 
was under the necessity of quitting the 
university without a degree. In the 
following winter his father died. The 
old man left but a pittance; and of 
that pittance almost the whole was ap- 
propriated to the sup^rt of his widow. 
The property to which Samuel suc- 
ceeded amounted to no more than 
twenty pounds. 

His life, during the thirty years 
which followed, was one hard struggle 
with poverty. The misery of that 
struggle needed no aggravation, but 
WHS aggravated by the sufferings of 
an unsound body and an unsound 
mind. Before the young, man left the 
university, his hereditary malady had 
broken forth in a singularly cruel form. 
He had become an incurable hypo- 
chondriac. He Kiid long after that he 
had“be«i mad all his life, or at least 
not perfectly sane ; and, in truth, 
eccentricities less strange than his 
have often been thought grounds suf- 
ficient for absolving fTxons, and for/, 
settEig aside wills. His grimaces, his 
gestures, his multerings, sometimes di- 
verted and sometimes terrified people 
who did not know him. At a dinner 
table he would, in a fit of absence," 
stoop down and twitch off a lady^s 
shoe. He w'ould” amaze a drawing 
room by suddenly ejaculating a clause 
of the Lord’s Prayer. He would con- 
ceive ^ unintelligible aversion to a 
particular alle^, and perform a great 
circuit rathci^ than see the hateful 
place. Ho would set his heart on 
touching every post in the streets 
through which he walked. If by ‘any 
chance he missed a post, he' would gO 
back a hundred yards and repair the 
omission. Under the influence of , his 
disease, his senses became morbidly^ 
torpid, and his imagination morbidly 
active. At one time he would stand 
mnng on the town clock ^thout being 
able to tell the hour. At another, he 
would distinctly hear his mother, who 
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liras many miles ofif) tailing him by his 
name. But this was not the worst. 
A deep melancholy took possession oi 
liim, and gave a dark tinge to all his 
views of human nature and of human 
destiny. Such wretchedness as he en- 
dured has 'driven many men to shoot 
theinselves or drown themselves. But 
he was under no temptation to commit 
suicide. He was sick of life ; but he 
was afraid of death ; and he shuddered 
at every sight or sound which reminded 
him of the inevitable hour. In religion 
he found but little comfort^ during his 
long and frequent fits of dejection ; for 
' 'his religion partook of his own charac- 
ter. The light from heaven shone on him 
indeed, but not in a direct line, or with 
its own pure splendour. The rays had 
to struggle through a disturbing me- 
dium; they reached him refracted, 
dulled and discoloured by the thick 
gloom which*had settled on his soul; 
and, though they might bo sufficiently 
clear to guide him, were too dim to 
cheer him. 

With such infirmities of body and 
of mind, this celebrated man was left* 
at two-and-twenty, to fight his way 
through the w’orld. Ho remained 
during about ^ve yftars in the midland 
counties. At Lichfield, his birth-j|Iace 
and his early home, he had inherited 
some friends and acquired others. He 
was kindly noticed by Henry Her\'ey, 
ji gay officer of noble family, who hap- 
pened to be quartered there. Gilbert 
Walmo.sley, registrar of the ecclesias- 
tical court of the diocese, a man of 
distinguished parts, learning, and 
knowledge of the world, did himself 
honour by patronising Ahe young ad- 
venturer, w'hose repulsive person, un- 
polished manners and squalid garb 
moved many of the petty aristocracy 
of tli(' neighbourhood to laughter or to 
disgust. At Lichfield,’ however, John- 
son could find no way of earning a 
livelihoc^. ‘ He beaime ^shcr of a 
grammar school in Xieicestersliire ; he 
resided as a humble companion in the 
hotse of a country gentleman ; but a 
life of dependence was insupportable 
to his haughty spirit. Ho repaired*!# 
Birmingham, and there, earned a few 
guineas by literary drudgery. In that 
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town he print^ a translation, little 
noticed at the time, and long foigotten, 
of a Latin book about Abyssinia. He 
then put forth proposals fo^publishing 
b^ Bubscri|||uon th^ poems of Politian, 
with notes containing a history of 
modern Latin verse : but subscriptions 
did not come in ; and the volume never 
appeared. 

While leading this vagrant and 
miserable life, Johnson fell in love. 
The object of his passion was Mrs. 
Elizabeth Porter, a widow who had 
children as old as himself. To ordi- 
nary spectators, the lady appeared to 
be a snort, fat, coarse woman, painted ^ 
half an incli thick, dressed in gaudy 
colours, and fond of exhibiting provin- 
cial airs and graces which were not^ 
exactly those of the Queensberrys and^ 
Lepels. To Johnson, however, whoso 
passions were 'strong, whose eyesight 
was too weak to distinguish ceruse 
from natural bloom, and who had sel- 
dom or never been in the same room ^ 
with a woman of real fashion, his Titty, 
as he called her, was the most beauti- 
ful, graceful and accomplished of her 
sex. That his admiration was un- 
feigned cannot be doubted ; for she 
was as poor as himself. She accepted, 
with a readiness which did her little 
honour, the addresses of a suitor who 
might have been her son. The mar- 
riage, however, in spite of occasional 
wranglings, proved happier than might 
have been expected. Tho lover con- 
tinued to bo under the illusions of the 
wedding-day till the lady died 'll! her 
sixty-fourth year. On her monument 
he placed an inscription extolling the 
charms of her person and of her man- 
ners ; and, when, long after her de- 
cease, ho had occasion to mention her, 
ho exclaimed, Vith a tenderness half 
udicrous, half pathetic, “ Pretty crea- 
.ure ! ** • 

His marriage made it necessarv for 
him to exert himself more streniroujjly 
ban he hud hitherto done. He took 
i house in the neighbourhood of his 
native town, and advertised for pupils. 
But eighteen months passed away ; q^d 
only tkree pupils came to his ac^m^^ 
Indeed, his appearance wa.^so stmge, 
and hi^ temper so violent, that\Ms 
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b*choolroom must have resembled an 
ogre’s den. Nor was the tawdry painted 
.grandmother whom he called his Titty 
well quailed to make provision for the 
comfort of young f. gentlemen. David 
Garrick, who was one of the pupils, 
used, many years later, to throw the 
best company of London into convul- 
sions of laughter by mimicking the en- 
dearments of this extraordinary pair. 

At length Johnson, in the twenty- 
eighth year of his age, determined to 
seek his fortune in the capital as a 
literary adventurer. He set out with 
a few guineas, three acts of the tragedy 
-^of Ireno in manuscjipt, and two or 
three letters of introduction from hii 
friend Walmesley. 4, 

^ever, since literature became a call- 
ing in England, had it been a less 
ainful calling than at the time when 
ohnson took up his residence in Lon- 
don. In the preceding genijration a 
writer of eminent merit was sure to be 
munificently rewarded by the govern- 
ment The least that he could expect 
was a pension or a sinecure place ; and, 
if he showed any aptitude for politics, 
he might hope to he a member of par- 
liament, a lord of the treasury, an am- 
bassador, a secretary of state. It would 
be easy, on the other hand, to name 
several writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of whom the least successful has 
received forty thousand pounds from 
the booksellers. But Johnson entered 
on his vocation in the most dreary part 
of the dreary interval which separated 
two'ages of prosperity. Literature had 
ceased to flourish under the patronage 
of the great, and had not begun to 
flourish under the patronage of the 
public. One man of letters, indeed. 
Pope, had acquired bv his pen what 
was then considered ^ a handsome 
fortune, and lived on a footing of equa- 
lity with nobles and ministers of state. 
Bu^his was a solitary exceptiou. Eveg 
an author whose reputation was esta- 
blished, and whose works were popular, 
such an author as Thomson^ whose 
Seasons were in every library, such an 
^thor as Fielding, whose Pasquiu had 
liadra greater run than any drama since] 
Beggar’s Opera, was sometimes 
to obtain, by pawning his best 
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coat, the means f f dining on tripe at a 
cookshop underground, where he could 
wipe his hands, after his greasy meal, 
on the back of a Newfoundland dog. 
It is easy, therefore, to imagine what 
humiliations and privations must have 
awaited the novice who had still to 
earn a name. One of the publishers to 
whom Johnson applied for employment 
measured with a scornful eye tliat ath- 
letic though uncouth frame, and ex- 
claimed, “You had bettor get a porter’s 
knot, and carry trunks.” Nor was tlic 
advice bad ; for a porter was likely to 
be as plentifully fed, and as comiort- 
ably lodged, as a poet. 

Some time appears to have elapsed 
before Johnson was able to form anj’- 
literary connection from which he could 
expect more than bread for the day 
winch was passing over him. He never 
forgot the generosity with wliicli lier- 
vey, who was now residing in Ijondon, 
relieved his wants during this time of 
trial. “ Harry Hervey,’^ said tlui old 
philosopher many years later, “ was a 
vicious man ; but ho was very kind to 
me. If you call a dog Hervey I shall 
love him.” At Hervey’s table J ohnson 
sometimes enjoyed feasts whicii wcr(^ 
made more agreeable by contrast . But 
in general he dined, and thought lliiit 
he dined well, on sixpenny woi’tli of 
moat, and a pennyworth of bread, at 
an alehonse near Drury Lane. 

The effect of the privations and .'uiL- 
ferings which he endured at this lime 
was discernible to tlic last in his tem- 
per and his deportment. His manners 
had never been courtly. They now bc*- 
came almost savage. Being frequently 
under the ne<r>ssity of wearing shabby 
coats and dirty shirts, he became a 
confirmed sloven. Being often very * 
hungry when he sat down to his meals, 
he contracted a habit of eating witli 
ravenous greedlne&s. Even to the end 
of his life,, and even at the tables of 
.he great, ^e sight of food a^ccted him 
as it affects wild beasts and birds of - 
^ey. His taste in cookery, formed in 
subterranean ordinaries and ah irhod e 
bcefshops, was far from delicate. l^Ecn- » 
efver he wnS so fortunate as to have 
near him a hare that had been kept 
00 long, or a meat pic made with 
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rancid butter, he go^ed himself •with conviction — for his serious opinion v.'iis 
such violence that nis veins surellcd, that one form of governmeirt was just 
moisture broke oa ^m hjs as good or as bad as another— but from 
_ The atfronts which his'pio- mere passion, such as inflamed the 
emboldened stupid and low- Capulets against th^ Montagues, or tho^ 
minded men to offer to him would Blues of tft Roman circus against the'' 
have broken a mean spirit into syco- Greens. In his infancy ho- had hoard 
ph^cy, but made him rude even to fe- so much talk about the vilhinies of tlio 
roc^y. Unhappily the insolence which, Whigs, and the dangers of the Church, 
while it wasdeleiisivo, was pardonable that ho had become a furious partisan 
and in some sense respectable, accom- when he could scarcely spCak. Before 
panied him into societies where he was he was three ho had insisted on being 
treated xvith courtesy and kindness, taken to hear Sacheverell preach at 
He was repeatedly provoked into slrik Lichfield Cathedral, and had lishmed 
ing those who liad taken liberties with to the sermon with as much respect, 
him. All tlio sufferers, however, were and probably with as mucli intelligence,^ 
wise enough to abstain from taking as any Staflbrdsiiire squire in the con- 
about their beatings, except Osborne, gregation. The work which had been 
the most rapacious and brutal of book- begun in the nursery had been com- 
sellcrs, who proclaimed everywhere pleted by the university. Oxford, when 
that he hud been knocked down by Johnson resided there, was the most 
the huge fellow whom he had hired to |vJ§LCQltitic^ place in England ; and 
puff the Harjeian Library. Pembroke was one of the most Jaco- 

About a year after Johnson had be- bitical colleges in Oxford. The pre- 
gun to reside in London, he was fortu* judiccs which he brought up to London 
natcuenough to obtain regular employ- 'wore scarcely less absurd than those of 
ment from Cave, an enterprising and in- his own Tom Tempest. Charles II. 
telligeut bookseller, who was proprietor and James IT. were two of the best 
and editor of tho “ Gentleman’s Maga- kings that over reigned. Laud, a poor 
f:ine.” That journal, just entering on creature who never did, said, or wrote 
the ninth year of it 9 long existence, was anything indicating more than tho 
th(3 only periodical work in the king- ordinary capacity of an old woman, 
dom which then had what wouhFnow was a prodigy of parts and learning 
bo called a largo circulation. It was, over whoSe tomb Art and Genius still 
indeed, the chief source of parliamen- continued to weep. Hampden de- 
tary intjelligcnce. It was not then safe, served no more honourable name 
even during a recess, to publish an ac- than that of “ the zealot of rebellion.” 
count of the proceedings of either House Even the ship money, condemned not 
without some disguise. Cave, however, less decidedly by Falkland and Claren- 
ventured to entertain his readers with don than by the bitterest Roundljeads, 
what he called “Reports of the Debates Johnson would not pronounce to have 
of the Senate of Lilliput.” France been an unconstitutional impost. Under 
was Blefuscu London*was Mildendo : a government, the mildest that had ever 
pounds were sprugs : the Duke of been known in the world — under a 
Newcastle was the Naidac secretary government, jwhich allowed to the 
of St^te; Lord Hardwickc was the people an unprecedented liberty of 
Hurgo Hickrad ; and William Fulteney speech and action — ^he fancied that ho 
was Wingul Fulnub. To write the was a slave ;*he assailed the ministry 
speeches was, daring several years, the with obloquy which refuted itsej^, and^ 
buBinesif of Johnson. was gene- regretted the lost freedom .and happi- 
rally famished with notes, meam in- ness of those golden days in which a 
d(^, and inaccurate, of what had been writer who had taken but one-tenth 
said; but sometimes he had to find part of the license allowed to him 
ar^ments wd eloquence both for^^e would have been pilloried, mang^d 
ministry and for the op^ition. He with me shears, whipped at thQ^*|parrS \. 
tras himself a Tory, not Imm rational tail, and flung into a uoieSmo duikg^n 
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to die. He hated dissenters and stock- mous satirist was superior to Pope in 
jobbers, the excise and the anny, sup- Pope’s own peJiiliar department of 
tennial parliaments, and continental liUrature. Jt ought to be remen^ered, 
connections. He long had an aversion [TOftie tononr'or Popei that he^flrfed 
to tljo Scotch, an Siversiom of which he heartily in the applause with whicihthe 
could not remembar the* commence- appearance of a rival genius was wel- 
ment, but which, he owned, had pro- corned. He made inquiries about the 
bably originated in his abhorrence of author of London. Such a man, he 
the conduct of the nation during the said, could not long be concealed. The 
Great Eebellion. It is easy to guess name was soon discovered ; and Pope, 
in what manner debates on great party with great kindness, exerted himself to 
questions wore likely to be reported by obtain an academical degree and the 
a man whose judgment was so much mastership of a grammar school for tho 
disoixiered by pai-ty spirit. A show of poor young poet. The attempt failed ; 
fairness was indeed necessary to the and Johnson remained a bookseller’s 


prosperity of the Magazine. But John- 
son long afterwards owned that, though 
ho had saved appearances, he had taken 
care that the Whig dogs should not 
have the best of it ; and, in faeVevely 
passage which }ias lived, every passngi 
which hears the marks of his higher 
faculties, is put into the mouth of some 
member of the opposition. 

A few weeks after Johnson had en- 
tered on these obscure labours, he pub- 
lished a work whicli at once placed 
him high among the writers of his ago. 
It is probable that w’liat he had suf- 
fered during his first year in London 
had often reminded him of some parts 
of that noble poem in which Juvenal 
had described tho misery and degra- 
dation of a needy man of letters, lodged 
among the pigeons’ nests in the totter- 
ii g garrets which overhung tho streets 
of Borne. Pope's admirable imitations 
of Horace’s Siitires and Epistles had 
rccenyy appeared, w'ere in every hand, 
and wore by many readera thought 
superior to the originals. What Pope 
had (lone for Horace, Johnson aspired 
to do for Juvenal. The enterprise was 
bold and yet judicious. Por between 
Johnson and Juvenal tjierc} was much 
in conjinou, much more certainly than 
between Pope and Horace. 

Johnson's London apjJcared without 
his V™® ^ 1738. He received 

only ten gninc'as for this stately and 
vigorous poem : hut the sale was rapid, 
and thiK MCCess complete. A sccon(i 
oditionfwas ri^uircd within a week, 
^osemall critics who are always de- 
'sirow CO lower established rep^Vutions 
r,^n about jBroclaiming that the anony- , 


hack. 

Itdoes not appear that those two men, 
the most eminent writer of the genera- 
tion which was going out. and the most 
eminent writer of tho generation wliich 
was coining in, ever saw each other. 
Tliey lived in very different circles, one 
surrounded hy dukes a^d earls, the 
other hy starving pamplileteers and 
indexmakers. Among Johnson’s asso- 
ciates at this time may be mentioned 
Boyse, who, when his shirts were 
pledged, scrawled Latin verses sitting 
up in bed with his arms through two 
holes in his blanket ; who composed 
very respectable sacred poetry when he ' 
W'as .sober ; and who w.is at last run 
ovef by a hackney coach when ho was 
drunk: Hoolo, surnamed tlio meta- 
physical tailor, who, instead of attend- 
ing to his measures, used to trace geo- 
metrical diagrams on the board where 
he sate cross-legged ; and the penitent 
impostor, George Psalmanazar, who, 
after poring all day, in a humble lodg- 
ing, on tho folios of Jewish rabb i3_and 
Christian fathers, indulged mms(^lf at 
night witli literary and theological con- 
versation at an alehouse in the city. 
But the most remarkable of the persons 
with whom at this time Johnson con- 
sorted was Hi chard. Savage, an earl’s 
son, a shoemaker’s apprentice, who had 
seen life in all its forms, who had 
feasted am«ng blue ribundsMn Saints 
James’s Square, and had lain with fifty 
pounds’ weight of irons on his legi; in 
the condemned ward of Newgate. This 
m^n had, after many vjcissitudes of 
fortune, sunk at last into abject and 
hopeless poverty. His pen had failed 
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him. His patrons had been taken away 
by death, or estrang^ by the riotous 
profusion with which he squandered 
their bounty, and the ungrateful inso- 
lence with which ho rejected ^eir ad- 
Aice. He now lived by begging. He 
dined on venison and champagne when- 
ever he had been so fortunate as to 
borrow a guinea. If his questing had 
been unsuccessful, he appeased the rage 
of hunger with some scraps of broken 
meat, and lay down to rest under the 
Puizza of Covent Garden in warm 
weather, and, in cold weather, as near 
as he could get to the furnace of a, glass 
bouse. Yet, in his misery, he was still 
an agreeable companion. He had an 
inexhaustible store of anecdotes about 
that gay and brilliant world from which 
he was now an outcast He had ob- 
served the great men of both parties in 
hours of careless rehixation, had seen 
the leaders gf opposition without the 
mask. of patriotism, and had heard the 
prime minister roar with laughter and 
tell stories not over decent. During 
some months Savage lived in the closest 
familiarity with Johnson ; and then the 
friends parted, not without tears. John- 
son remaimd in Loudon to drudge for 
Cavo. Savage wmit to the West of 
JilngLind, livotf there as he had lived 
everywhere, and, in 1743, died, pJiini- 
Icss and heart-broken, in Bristol gaoL 

Soon after his death, while the pub- 
lic curiosity was strongly excited about 
his extraordinary character, and his not 
less extraordinary adveuturcs, a life of 
him appeared widely different from the 
catchpenny liv(‘s of eminent men which 
were then a staple article of manufac- 
ture in Grub Street. The style w'as 
indeed deficient in caSb and variety ; 
and the writer was evidently too par- 
tial to the Latin element of our lan- 
guage. But the little work, with all 
its faults, was a masteipiece. Ho finer 
specimen of litcmi^r biography existed 
in any language, living or dead ; and a 
discerniisg critic might confidently 
predicted that the author was destined 
to^be the founder of a now school of 
English eloquence. 

The Life of Savage was anonymous; 
but it was well known in literary ?i^ 
cles that Johnson was the writer. Dur- 
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ing the three years which followed, ho 
produced no important work;. but he 
was not, and indeed could not.be, idle. 
The fame of his abilities and learning 
continued to grow.^ Warburton pro- 
nounced hiAi a mansof parts and genius ; 
and the praise of Warburton was then 
no light thing. Such was Johnson’s 
reputation that, in 1747, several emi- 
nent booksellers combined to employ 
him in the arduous work of preparing 
a Diction:^ of the English Language, 
in two folio volumes. The sum which 
they agreed to pay him was only fifteen 
hundred guinciis ; and out of this sum 
bo had to pay several poor men of, 
letters who assisted him in the hum- 
bler parts of his task. 

ThA^speetus of the Dictionary he 
addrAcd to the Earl of Chesterfield. 
Chelffraold had long been celebrated 
for the politeness of his manners, the 
brilliancy of his wit, and the delicacy 
of his taste. He was acknowledged to 
be the finest speaker in the House of 
Lords. He had recently governed Ire- 
land, at a momentous coi\juncture, 
with einiuenb firmness, wisdom, and 
humanity ; and ho had since become 
Secro^ry of Sttito. He received John- 
son’s homagcj with the most winning 
aiffabibty, and requited it with a few 
guineas, bestowed doubtless in a very 
graceful manner, but was by no means 
desirous to see all his carpets blackened 
with the London mud, and' his soups 
and wines thrown to right and left over 
the gowns of fine ladies and the waist- 
coats of fine gentlemen, by an absent, 
awkward scholar, who gave Arango 
starts and uttered strange growls, who 
dressed like a scarecrow, and ate like a 
coniiorant . During some time John- 
son conE^riued to call on his patron, but, 
after being rejgeatedly told by the por- 
ter that his l^ship was not at home, 
took the hint, and ceased to present 
himself at th% inhospitable door. 

Johnson had flattered himself that 
he should have completed his Diction- 
ary by the end of 1750 ; but it was not 
till 1755 that he at length gave his 
huge volumes to the world. During 
the seven years which he passed in the 
drudgAy of penning definitions^ aihl - 
marking quotations for tginscription, 
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/ he sought for relaxation in literary 
labour of a moffe agreeable kind. In 
1 749 he published the Vanity of Human 
Wishes, au excellent imitation of the 
Tenth l^t^c of Juvenal. St is in truth 
not easy to say 'wrfiether t^ie palm be- 
longs to the ancient or to the modern 
poet. Tht; couple! s in which the fall 
of Wolsey is described, though lofty 
and sonorous, are feeble when compared 
with the wonderful lines whicli bring 
before us all Home in tumult on the 
day of the fall of Sejanus, the laurels 
on the doorposts, the white bull stalk- 
ing towards the Capitol, the statues 
roUing down from their pedestals, fhe 
flatterers of the disgraced minister run- 
ning to see him lagged wit|[^ hook 
through the streets, and to haY» kick 
at his carcase before it is into 

the Tiber. It must be owned too that 
in the concluding passage the Cliristian 
moralist has not made the most of his 
advantages, and has falbrn decidedly 
short of the sublimity of his Pagan 
model. On the other hand, Juvenars 
liannibal must yield -to^ /c^nson’s 
Charles; and Johnson’s vigorouh and 
pathetic enumeration of the inifeges of 
a literary life must be iillowedBo be 
superior to Juvenal’s lamentatiol over 
the fate of Demosthenes and Cijrero. 

For the conyright of the Vanity of 
Human Wishes Johnson received only 
fifleeu guineas. 

A few days after the publication of 
this poem, his tragedy, begun many 
ye.ars before, was brought on the stage. 
His ^pil, David OaiTicit, had, in 1741, 
madr> his appearance on u humble stage 
in Goodman’s Fields, had at once risen 
to the first place among aetors, and was 
now, after several years' "^f almost un- 
interrupted success, mana^er'of Druzy 
Lane Theatre. The relation between 
him and his old preceptor was of a very 
singular kind. They fepelled each 
^other strongly, and yet attracted each 
otheC^strongly. Nature had made them 
of very different clay ; and circum- 
stances had fully brought out the na- 
tural peculiarities of l)oth. Sudden 
prosperity hadturiied Garrick's head 
^^ntinued adversity had som*ed John- 
fbmper. Johnson saw wim more 
^vy than became .sHtopat a man thi 


villa, the plate, china, the Brussels 
carpet, which the little mimic had got 
by repeating, with grimaces and gesti- 
culations, what wiser men had written ; 
and the exquisitely sensitive vanity of 
Garrick was galled by the thought that, 
while all the rest of the world was ap- 
plauding him, he could obtain from one 
morose cynic, whose opinion it was im- 
possible to despise, scarcely any com- 
pliment not acidulated with scorn. Yet 
the two Lichfield men had so many 
early recollections in common, and 
sympathised with eacfh other on so many 
points on which they sympatlilsod with 
nobody' else in the vast population of 
the capital, that, though the master 
was often provoked by the moiikoy-like 
impertinence of the pupil, and the pupil 
by the bearish rudeness of the master,, 
they remained friends till they were 
parted by death. Gai-rick now brought 
Irene out, with alterations sufficient to 
displease the author, yet not sufficient 
to make the piece pleasing to the audi- 
ence. The public, however, listened with 
little emotion, but with much civility, 
to five acts of monotonous declamation. 
After nine representations the play was 
withdrawn. It is, indeed, altogether 
unsuited to the stage, »!,nd, evem when 
perysed in the closet, w'ill be found 
hardly worthy of the autJior. He had 
not the sh'ghtcst notion of Avhat blank 
verso should be. A change in the last 
syllable of every other line would make 
the versification of the Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes closely resemble the v(ir- 
sificatioii of Irene. TJie ^ct, howoA'cr, 
cleared, by his benefit iiiglits, and by 
the sale of tlie copyright of his tragedy, 
about three {gundred pounds, then a 
great sum in his estimation. 

About a year after the representa- 
tion of Irene, he began to publish a 
series of short essays on morals, man- 
ners, and literature. This species of 
eom|>ositibn had been brought into 
fashion by the success of tjje Tatlcr, 
and by the *ktill more brilliant success 
of the Spectator. A crowd of small 
writers had vainly attempted to Aval 
Addison. The Lay Monastery, the 
Censor, the Freethinker, the Plain ' 
Dealer, the Champion, and other works 
of the same kind, had hud their short 
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day. Konc of then had obtained a 
pennanent place in our literature ; and 
they are now to be found only in the 
libraries of the curious. At length 
Johnson undertook the adventure in 
which so many aspirants had failed. 
In the thirty-sixth year after the ap- 
pearance of the last number of the 
Spectator appeared the first number of 
the Kambler. From March 1750 to 
Miu'ch 1752 this paper continued to 
come out every Tuesdaj' and Saturday. 

Fi’om the first the Rambler was en- 
thusiastically admired by a few emi- 
nent men. • Richardsoli, when only five 
numbers had appeared, pronounced it 
equal, if not supjirior, to the Spectator. 
Young and Hai-tley expressed their ap- 
probation not less warmly. Bubb Dod- 
ingtoii, among whose many faults in- 
difference to the claims of genius and 
learning cannot be reckoned, solicited 
the acquainft,nce of the writer. In 
consequence probably of the good offices 
of Bodington, who was thou the con- 
fidential adviser of Prince Frederic, 
two of his Ro 3’61 Highness’s gentlemen 
carried a gracious message to the print- 
ing office, and ordered seven copies for 
Leicester House. But these overtimes 
seem to have ikeen very coldl}^ reccivtd. 
Johnson had had enough of the pa<ron- 
ago of the great to last him all his life, 
and was not disposed to haunt any 
other door as he had haunted the door 
of Chesterfield. 

By the public the Rambler was at 
first very coldly received. Though the 
price of a number was only twopence, 
tlie sale did not amount to five hun- 
'^dred. The profits were therefore very 
small. But as soon as (iie fiying leaves 
were collected and reprinted they bo- 
camo popular. The author live<i to see 
thirteen thousand copies spread over 
England alone. Separate editions were 
published for the Scotch and Irish 
markets. A largo party pronounced 
the style* perfect^ so absolutely perfect 
that in some essays it woiild be impos- 
siWe for the writer himself to alter a 
single word for the better. Another 
party, not less numerous, vehemently 
accused him*’ of hanng corrupted 'tlJb 
purity of the English tongue. The 
best critics admitted that his diction 


was too UionetonouB, too obviously ar- 
tificial, and now and then tuigid even 
to absurdity. But they did justice to 
the ucuten^s of lije observations on 
morals and manner, to the constant 
precision and frequent brilliani^ of his 
language, ta the weighty and magnifi- 
cent eloquence of many serious pas- 
sages, and to the solemn yet pleasing 
humour of some of the lighter papers. 
On the question of precedence between 
Addison and Johnson, a question which, 
seventy years ago, was much disputed, 
postenty has pronounced a decision 
from which tliere is no appeal. Sir 
Roger, his chaplain and his butler, * 
will Wimble and Will Honeycomb, 
the Vision of Mirza, the Journal of 
the Retired Citizen, the Everlasting 
Club, the Bunmow Flitch, the Loves 
of Hilpah and Shalum, the Visit to the 
Excliange, and the Visit to the Abbej’’, 
are known to everybody. But many 
men and women, even of hi^lUy culti- 
vated miuds, are unacquainted with 
Squire Bluster and Mrs. Busy, Quis- 
quiliiis and Venustulus, the Allegory 
of Wit and Learning, the Chronicle of 
the Revolutions of a Garret, and the 
sad fate of Aniiigait and Ajut. 

Tlie last Ilambler was writt»*n in a 
sad and gloomy hour. Mrs. Johnson 
had been given over by the physicians, 
i Three days later she died. Slie left her 
husband almost broken-hearted. Manj* 
people had been surprised to see a man 
of his genius and learning stooping to 
every drudgery, and denying himself 
almost every comfort, for the j^rpose 
of supplying a silly, afTocted old wo- , 
man with superfluities, which she ac- 
cepted with but little gratitude. But 
all liLs affection had been concentrated 
on her. Ho had neither brother nor 
sister, neither* son nor daughter. To 
him she was beautiful us the Gunnings, 
and witty asoLady Mary. Her opinion 
of his writings was more important to 
him than the voice of the pit of Srury 
Lcme Theatre or the judgment of the 
Monthly Review. The chief support 
which had sustained him through the 
most arduous labour of his life was the 
hopa ttiat she would enjoy th§ fam« 
ana the profit which he^ anticipated 
from his Dictionary. She was goi>ft:^ 
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and in that vast labyrinth of streets, 
copied by eight hundred thousand 
uman beings, ho was alone. Yet it 
was necessary fof him to set himself, 
as he expfcsscd it, doggffly to work. 
After three more *laborious years, the 
Dictionary was at length complete. 

It had been generally Supposed that 
this great worlc would be d^icated to 
the eloquent and accomplished noble- 
,man to whom th^ prospectus had been 
'' addressed. He well knew the value of 
i^HUch a compliment; and therefore, 
when the da^ of publication drew near, 
he exerted himself to soothe, by a show 
of zealous and at the same time of de- 
licate and judicious kindness, the pride 
which he had so cruelly wounded. 
Since the Hamblers had ceased to ap- 
pear, the town had been entertained by 
a journal called the World, to which 
many men of high rank and fashion 
contributed. In two siiroessive num- 
bers of the World the Dictionary was, 
to use the modern phrase, puflfed with 
^ wonderful skill. The waitings of John- 
* son were warmly praised. It was pro- 
posed that ho should be invested with 
the authority of a Dictator, nay, of a 
Pope, over our language, and that his 
deci.sions about the meaning and the 
.spelling of words should be received as 
final. His two folios, it was said, 
'would of course be bought by every- 
body who could afford to buy them. 
It was soon known that these papers 
were written by Chesterfield. But the 
just resentment of Johnson was not to 
bo sq, appeased. In a letter written 
with singular energy and dignity of 
thought and language, he repelled the 
tardy ad ranees of his patron. The 
Dictionniy came forth without a de- 
dication. In the prefaco the author 
truly declared that he awed nothing to 
the groat, and described the difficulties 
with which he had. been left to strug- 
gle so forcibly and pafhetically that 
the inost malevolent of all 

the enemicM of his ftuuc, Ilorue Tooke, 
never cou|^ read that passage without 
tears. J 

The i4blic^ on this occasion, did 
Johnson /fhU justice, and something 
’mo^vthan justice. The besif lexico- 
grapher may wri|^e content if his pro- 
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ductioiis are received by the world with 
cold esteem. But Johnson’s Dictionaiy i 
was hailed with an enthusiasm such as 
no similar woric has ever excited. ^ It 
was indeed the first dictionary which 
could be read with pleasure. The de- 
finitions show so much acuteness of 
thought and command of language, 
and the passages quoted from poets, 
divines, and philosophei's are so skil- 
fully selected, that a leisure hour may 
always be very agreeably spent in turn- 
ing over the pages. The faults of the 
book resolve themselves, for the most 
part, into one great fault. Johnson 
was a wretched etymologist. He knew 
little or nothing of any Teutonic lan- 
guage except English, which indeed, as 
he wrote it, was scarcely a Teutonic 
language; and thus he was absolutely 
at the mercy of Junius and Skinner. 

The Dictionary, though it raised 
Johnson’s fame, added itothing to his 
pecuniary means. The fifteen liundrc . 
guineas which the booksellers had 
agreed to pay him had been advance 1 
and spent before the last sheets issui 
from the press. It is painful to relate 
that., twice in the course of the year 
which followed the publiaition of < 
great' work, he was arrested and cam 
to spunging-hous^, anu that he was , 
twice indebted for his liberty to his 
excellent friend Eichardson. It was 
still necessary for the man who had 
been formally saluted by the highest 
authority as Dictator of the English 
language to supply his wants by con- 
stant toil. He abridged his Dictionur}'. 
He propos(‘d to bring out an edition of 
Shaksj^eare by subscription ; and many 
subscribers sent in their names, and 
laid down thfcr money; but he soon 
found the task so little to his taste that 
he turned to more attractive employ- 
ments. He contributed many papers 
to a now monthly journal, which was 
called the Literary Magazine. Few of 
these papers have much interest; but 
among them was the very best thing 
that he ever wrote, a masterpiece both 
of reasoning and of satirical pleasanttry, 
thp review of Jenyns’s Inquiry into the 
N^ure and Origin of Evjl. 

in the spring of 1758 Johnson put 
forth the first of a series of essays, enti- 
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tied the Idler. During two years these 
essays continued to appear weekly. 
They were eagerly read, widely circu- 
lated, and, indeed, impudiently pirated, 
while they were still in tiie original 
form, and had a large sale when col- 
lected into volumes. The Idler may 
be described as a second part of the 
Kambler, somewhat livelier and some- 
what weaker than the first part. 

While Johnson was busied with his 
Idlers, his mother, who had accom 
plished her ninetieth year, died at 
Lichfield. It was long sinco he had 
seen her ; but he had not failed to con- 
tribute largely, out of his small means, 
to her comfort. In order to defray the 
charges of her funeral, and to pay some 
d(*bts which she had left, he wrote a 
little book in a single week, and sent 
off tlic sheets to the press without 
rt'udiiig them over. A hundred pounds 
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* Abbut the plan of Rasselas little was 
said by the critics ; and yet the faults 
of the plan might seem to invite se- 
vere criticism. Johnson has frequently 
blamed Shalvpeare f#r neglscting the 
prot>rieties of time and place, and for as- 
cribing to one age or nation the manners 
and opinions another. Yet Shak- 
speare has not sinned in this way more 
grievously than Johnson. Rasselas and 
Imlac, Nekayali and Pekuah, are evi- 
dently meant to be Atiyssinians of the 
eighteenth century: for the Europe 
which Ipilac describes is the Europe of 
the eighteenth centuiy; and the in- 
mates of the Happy valley talk fami- 
liarly of that law of gravitation which 
Newton discovered, and which wa.s not 
fully received even at Cambridge till 
the eighteenth century. What a real 
company of Abyssinians would have 
been maybe leanied from Bruce’s Tr.i- 


v^ ere paid him for the copyright ; and vels. But Johnson, not content with 
trte purchaseri^ had great cause to be turning filthy savages, ignorant of their 
' ;d''a8ed with their bargain ; for the letters, and gorged with raw steaks cut 
j * ook was Rasselas. from living cows, into philosophers as 

\ Tlie success of Rasselas was great, eloquent and einightened as himself or 
hough such ladies as Miss Lydia Lanf his friend Burke, and into ladies as 
) aish must have been grievously dist ' liighly accomplished as Mrs. Lennox or 
j ipoiiited when they found that the Mrs. Sheridan, transferred the whole 
I .ew volume from the circulating li4 domestic system of England to Egypt. 
).)rnry was littl« more than a dlssCTta-l Into a land of harems, a land of poly- 
on the author's favourite theme/^ gamy, a land where women are married 


^ho Vanity of Human Wishes ; thatlhe 
Prince of Abyssinia was without a mis- 
tress, and the princess without a lover ; 
.iiul that the stoiy set the hero and 
the heroine down exactly where it had 
taken them up. Thp style was the sub- 
ject of much eager controversy. The 
Monthly Review and the Critical Re- 
view took different sides. Many readers 


without ever being seen, he introduced 
the flirtations and jealousies of our ball- 
rooms. In a land where there is bound- 
less liberty of divorce, w’^edlock is de- 
scribed as the indissoluble compact. 
youth and maiden meeting by chance, 
or brought together by artifice,* ex- 
change glances, reciprocate cirilitios, go 
home, and dream of each other. Such,” 


pronounced the wnter aipompous pe- 
dant, who would never use a word of 
two syllables where it was possible to 
use a word of six, and who could not 
make a waiting woman relate her ad- 
ventures without balancing every noun 
with another noun, and every epithet 
with anotVT epithet. Anqjher party, 
not less zealous, cited with delight 
numerous passages in which weighty 
mcailing was expressed with accuracy 
and illustrated with splendour. And 
both the censitre and the praise weft' 
merited. 


says Rasselas, “ is the common process 
of marriage.” jSuch it may have been. 
Olid may still be, in London, but as- 
suredly not at tJairo. A writer who 
was guilty of such improprieties had 
little right to Wame the poet who made 
Hector quote Aristotle, and represented 
Julio Romano as flourishing in the days 
of the oracle of Delphi. 

By such exertions as have been de- 
scribed, Johnson supported himself till 
the year 1762. In that year a great 
change ifi his circumstances took place. 
He Imd from a child been ax^enem/of 
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tho xoigning dynasty. His Jacobite bound himself to perform. He had 
prejudice^ had been exhibited with little received large subscriptions for his 
disguise both in his works and in his promised edition of Sbakspeare ; he 
conversation. Even in his massy and had lived on those subscriptions dur* 
elaborate piction^ry, he with a ing some years ; and he could not with- 
strange want of t^ate and judgment, out disgrace omit to perform his part 
inserted bitter and contumelious rcllec- of the contract. His friends repeatedly 
tions on the Whig party. The excise, exhorted him to make an effort ; and 
which was a favourite resource of Whig he repeatedly resolved to do so. But, 
financiers, he had designated as a hate- notwithstanding their exhortations und^ 
fill tax. He had railed against the his resolutions, month followed month, 
commissioners of excise in language so year followed year, and nothing was 
coarse that they had seriously thought done. He prayed fervently .against 
of prosecuting him. He had with difii- his idleness ; he determined, as often as 
culty been prevented holding up he received the sacrament, that h(^ 
the Lord Privy Seal by name as an ex- would no longer doze away and trifle 
ample of the meaning of the word “rene- away his time; but the spell under 
gade.’* A pension he hud defined as which he lay resisted prayer and sa- 
pay given to a state hireling to betray crament. His private notes at this time 
his country; a pensioner as a slave of are made up of self-reproaches. “My 
state hired by a stipend to obey a mas- indolence,” he wrote on Easter eve in 
ter. It seemed unlikely that the author 1764, “ has sunk into grosser sluggish- 
of these definitions would himself be ness. A kind of strange oblivion has 
pensioned. But that was a time of won- overspread me, so that I kliow not what 
ders. George the Third had ascended has become of tho last year.” Easter 
the throne ; and had, in the course of 1765 came, and found him still in the 
a few months, disguste<l manj* of the same stole. “My time,” ho wrote, “ has 
old friends and conciliated many of the been unprofltably spent, and seems as 
old enemies of his house. The city was a dr^am that has left nothing Iwhiiid. 
becoming mutinous. Oxford was be- My memory grows confused, and I 
coming loyal. Cavendishes and Ben- know not how the days pa‘?s over mo.’' . 
tincks were murmuring. Somersets Happily for his honour, Vie charm which I 
and Wyndhams were hastening to kiss hel^tiim captive was at length broken 1 
himds. Theheadof thetreasuiywasnow by li5 gentle or friendly hand. He had j 
Lord Bute, who was a Tory, and could been weak enough to pay serious atten- 
have no objection to Johnson’s Toryism, tion lo a story about a ghost which 
■’lute wished to be thought a patron of haunted a house in Cock Lane, and 
men of letters ; and Johnson was one had actually gone himself with some t 
of tho most eminent and one of the of his friends, at one in the morning, 
most<needy men of letters in Europe, to St. John’s Chm’ch, Clerkenwell, in 
A pension of three hundred a year was the hope of receiving a communication 
graciously ofiered, and with very little from the perturbed spirit. But tho 
hesitation accepted. spirit, though^ adjured with all solem- 

This event produced a change in nity, remained obstinately silent and 
Johnson’s whole way o£ life. For the it soon appeared that a naughty girl of 
first time since his Voyhood he no eleven h^ been amusing herself by 
longer felt the daily goad urging him making fools of so many philosophers, 
to the d^y toil. He wia at liberty, Ghurcliill, who confident in his powers, 
after thirty years of anxiety and drud- drunk with popularity, and burning 
ger^ to indulge his constitutional in- with party spirit, was looking for some 
dolence, to lie in bed till two in the man of ec^ablished fame and Tory 
afternoon, and to sit up talking till politics to insult, celebrated the Cock 
four in the moning, without fearing Isina Ghost in three cantos, nicknaSkied 
either the printer’s devil or the sheriff's Johnson Fomposo, asked where the 
office^. * i (beok was whii^ had been to long pi^ 

indeed be bad mised and so liberally paid for, M 
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directly accused the p;reat moralist of who #as not familiar with the ^rorks 
cheating. This terriWe word proved of ^chylus and Euripides to publish 
rffeetuid ; and in October 1765 ap- an edition of Sophocles. Yet be ven- 
pearod, after a delay of nine years, the turcd to publish an edition of Shak- 
ncw edition of Shakspeare. epeare, with<»it havii^ ever in his life, 

This publication saved Johnson's as fiir as can be discovered, read a 
character for honesty, but added no- single scene of Massinger, Ford, Decker, 
thing to the fame of his abilities and Webster, Marlow, BeauinQnt> or Flet- 
1 earning. The preface, though it con- cher. His detractors were noisy and 
tains some good passages, is not in bis scurrilous. Those who most loved and 
best manner. The most valuable notes honoured him had little to say in praise 
are those in whichhe had an opportunity of the manner in which he had dis- 
of showing how attentively he had charged the duty of a commentator. He 
during many years observed human life had, however, acejuitted himself of a 
and human nature. The best specimen debt which had long lain hea'^y on his 
is the note on the character of Folo- conscience ; and he sank back into the 
nius. Nothing so good is to be found repose from which the sting of satire 
even in Wilhelm Meister’s admirable had roused him. He long continued 
examination of Hamlet. But here to live upon the fame which he had al- 
prai.se must end. It would he difficult ready won. He w'as honoured by the 
to name a more slovenly, a more worth- University of Oxford with a Doctor’s 
less, edition of any great classic. The degree, by the Royal Academy with a 
reader may turn over play after play professorship, and by the King with an 
without finding one happy conjectural intennew, in which his Majesty most 
emendation, or one ingenious and satis- graciously expressed a hope that so 
factory explanation of a passage which excellent a writer would not cease to 
had baffled prt'ceding commcuittitors. write. In the’ interval, however, bc- 
Jobnsoii had, in his Prospectus, told the tw'cen ITBSItiltd 1775 Johnson publisbed 
world that lie was peculiarly fitted for only two or three politiwil tracts, the 
the task w'hich he had undertaken, be- longest of which he could have produced 
cause he had, as a lexicographer, been in forty-eight hours, if he had worked 
under the neci^sity of taking a wider as he worked on the Life of Savage and 
view of the English language than«ny on Kasselas. 

of his predecessors. That his know'- But, though his pen was now idle, 

I ledge of our literature was extensive his tongue was active. The influence 
is indisputable. But, iinfortuiiatoly, hw ‘xercised by his conversation, directly 
I had altogether neglected that voiyparf upon those with whom he lived, and 
.of our literature witli which it is espe- ‘ idirectly on the whole literary w'orld, 
ciajly desirable that an editor of Shak- was altogether without a parallel. ITis 
speare should bo conversant. It is colloquial talents were indeed of the 
dangerous to assort a negative. Yet higlwst order. Ho had strong sense, 
little will be risked by the assertion, quick dlscerument, wit, humour, im- 
that in the two folio ^’tlumes of the mense knowledge of literature and of 
English Dictionary there is not a single life, and an infinite store of curious anec- 
passage quoted from any dramatist of dotes. As respected style, he spoke for 
the Elizabethan age, except Shakspeare better than he ^pole. Every sentence 
and Ben. Even from Ben the quota- which dropped from his lips was as 
tions are few. Johnson might easily, correct in stricture as the most nicely 
in a few months, have made liiraself balanced period of the Rambler, ^ut 
well acquainted with eveiy old play in his talk there were no pompous 
that was extant. But it never seems triads, and little more than a fair pro- 
to l^ve occurred to him that this was portion of words in and a^ion. All 
a necessary preparation for the work simplicity, easi^ and vigour. ^ He ' 
which he had undertaken. He would, uttered his short, weighty, and pointed 
doubtless have admitted that it woifl(F| sentenc6b with a power of voices 
be the height of absurdity in a man a justness and energy of ^phasi^» of 
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which the effect was rather increased 
than diminished by th^ rollings of his 
huge form, and by the asthmatic gasp- 
ings and puffings in which the peals of 
his eloquence g^erally Vnded. Nor 
did the laziness iiifhich mSde him un- 
willing to sit down to his desk pre\ ent 
him from giving instruction or entcr- 
^tainment orally. To discuss ques- 
tions of taste, of learning, of casuistry, 
in language so exact and so forcible that 
it might have been printed without 
the alteration of a wora, was to him no 
exertion, but a pleasure. He loved, as 
he said, to fold his legs and have his 
talk out. He was roaay to bestow the 
overflowings of his full mind on any- 
body who would start a subject, on a 
fellow-passenger in a stage coach, or 
on the person who sate at the same 
table with him in an eating house. 
But his conversation was nowhere so 
brilliant and striking as when he was 
surrounded by a few friends, whose 
abilities and knowledge enabled them, 
as ho once expressed it, to send him 
back every b all that, ho ^hjgjy. Some 
of these, m 1764, formed themselves 
into a chib, which gradually became a 
formidable power in the commonwealth 
of letters. The verdicts pronounced 
by this conclave on new books were 
speedily known over all London, and 
were suflicient to sell off a whole 
edition in a day, or to condemn the 
sheets to the service of the trunk- 
maker and the pastry-cook. Nor shall 
wc think this strange when we consider 
what^ great and various talents and 
acquirements met in tlie little fra- 
ternity. Goldsmith was the represen- 
tative of poetry and light literature, 
Beynolds of the arts, Burke of politi- 
cal eloquence and political philosophy 
There, too, were Gibbqu, the greatest 
historian, and Jones, the greatest lin- 
guist, of tho age. Garrick brought to 
the meeting his inexhUustible plea- 
san^F, his incomparable mimiciy, and 
his consummate knowledge of stage 
effect Among the most constant 
attendants were two high-bom and 
high-bred gentlemen, dosely bound 
toother by friendship, but of widely 
characters and habits; Ben- 
net Xaiigten, distinguished by his kill , 


in Greek literatuj^e, by the orthodoxy of 
his opinions, and by the sanctity of 
his life; and Topham Beauclcrk, re- 
nowned for his amours, his knowledge 
of the gay world, his ^tidious taste, 
and his sarcastic wit. To predominate 
over such a society was not easy. Yet 
even over such a society Johnson pre- 
dominated. Burke might indeed have 
disputed the suprepaa^ to which others 
were under the ne/essity of submitting. 
But Burke, though not generally a very 
patient listener, was content to take 
the second part when Johnson was 
present; and the club itself, consisting 
of so many eminent men, is to this 
day popularly designated as Johnson’s 
Club. 

Among the members of this cele- 
brated body was one to wliom it has 
owed tho greater part of its celebrity', 
yet who was regarded with little re- 
spect by his brethren, lund liul not 
without difficulty obtained a seat 
among them. This wras James Bos- 
well, a young Scotch lawyer, heir to mi 
honourable name and a fair estate. 
That he was a coxcomb, and a bore, 
wt*ak, vain, pushing, curious, garrulous, 
was^obiious to all who were aeiuaiiited 
with him. That he could iiotreasiii, 
that he had no wit, no humour, no 
elojuenco, is appan nt from his 
writings. And yet his writings .in* 
read beyond tlie Mississippi, and under I 
file Southern Cross, and are likely to j 
Be read as long as tho English exist*', % 
cither as a li\ing or as a deiM language. 
Nature had made him u slave and an 
idolater. His mind resembled those 
creepers which the botanists call para- 
sites, and svliich can subsist only by 
clinging roun j the stems and imbibing 
tho juices of stronger plants. He must 
have fastened himself on somebody. 
He might have fastened himself on 
Wilkes, and have become the fiercest 
patriot in the Bill of Rights Society. 
He might have fastened himself on 
Whitfield, ifiid have become the loudest 
field preacher among the Calvinistic 
Methodists. In a happy houriuhe 
fastened himself on Johnson. The 
pau might seem ill rngtehed.^ For 
Sonnson had early been prejudiced 
against Boswell’s country. To a man 
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of Johnson’s strong understanding and ripeiiH &8t into friendship. TlieyVere 
irritable temper, the Jilly egotism and astonished and delighted bjr the bril- ^ 
adulation of Boswell must have been liancy of his conversation. They were" 
as teasing as the constant buzz of a fly. flattered by finding that a man so 
Johnson hated to be questioned ; and widely celebiated preferred their house 
Boswell WHS eternally catechising him to any otheiP in London. Even the pe- 
on all kinds of subjects, and sometimes culiarities which seemed to unfit him 
propounded such questions as **What for civibsed society, his gesticulations, 
would you do, sir, if you were locked his rollings, his puffings, his mutter- « 
up in a tower with a baby ? ” Johnson ings, the strange way in which he put 
was a water-drinker ; and Boswell was on his clothes, the ravouous eagerness 
a wine-bibber, and indeed little better with which he devoured his dinner, his 
than a habitual sot. It was im- fits of melancholy, bis fits of anger, his 
possible that there should be perfect frequent rudeness, his occasional fero- 
harmouy between two such companions, city, increased the interest which his 
Indeed, the great man was sometimes new associates took in him. For these , 
provoked into fits of passion in which things were the cruel marks left behind 
he said things whiph the small man, b^ a fife which had been one long con- 
duriug a few hours, seriously resented, fiict with disease and with adversity. 
Every quarrel, however, was soon made In a wilgar hack writer such oddities 
up. During twenty years the disciple would have excited only disgust. But 
continued to worship the master : the in a man of genius, learning, and virtue 
master conti^ed to scold the disciple, their effect was to add pity to admira- 
to sneer at hmi, and to love him. The tion and esteem. Johnson soon had an 
twofriendsordinarily resided at a great apartment at the breweiy in South- 
distance firom each other. Boswell wark, and a still more pleasant apart- 
practised in the Parliament House of ment at the villa of nis friends on 
JEdijiburgh. and could pay only occa- Stroatham Common. A large part of 
aiohal visits to London. During those oveiy year he passed in those abodes, 
visits his chief business was to watch abodes which must have seemed mag- 
Johnson, to discover all Johnson’s nificent and luxurious indeed, when 
habits, to turn the conversation to compared with the dens in which be 
subjects about which Johnson «ras had generally been lodged. But his 
likely to say something remarkable, chief pleasures were derived from what 
and to' fill quarto note books with the astronomer of his Abyssinian tale 
minutes of what Johnson had said. In called **the endearing elegance of fe- 
tliis way were gathered the materials male firiendship.” Mrs. Thrale rallied 
out oL which was afterwards con- him, soothed him, coaxed him, and, if 
BtruetJi the most interesting biograph- she sometimes provoked him by 
*ical work in the world. flippancy, made ample amends lis-'* 

Soon after the club began to exist, temng to his reproofs with angelic 
Johnson formed a connection less im- sweetness of temper. When he was 
portant indeed to his fene, but much diseased in body and in mind, she was 
more important to his happiness, than the most tender of nurses. No comfort 
his connection with Boswell. Henry hat wealth could purchase, no contriv- 
Thralc, one of the most opulent brewers anco that wonflinly ingenuity, set to 
in the kingdom, a man of sound and work by womanly compassion, could 
cultivated understanding, rigid princi- devise, wmting to his sick room, 
pies, and liberal spirit, was married to He requited her kindness by an 
one of tb#s6 clever, kind-\^earted, en- ion pure as the affection ot a father,'^ 
gaging, vain, pert young women, who ret delicately 'tinged with a gallantly, 
are ^rpetudlly doing or saying what is which, though awkward, must have 
not 'exactly right, but who,^o or say been more flattering than the attentions 
what they may, are always agreeable, of a crowd of the fools who ^oried in 
In 1765 theTnrales became acquaint^ the names, now obsolete^ of Buck and 
with Johnson ; and the acquaintance MacOaroni. It should seem^hat a fall 
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hal/l)f Johnson's life, dnring ^boiit 
sixteen years^ was passed under the 
roof of the Thrales. He accompanied 
the family sometimes to Bath, and 
sometimes to Brighton, once to Wales, 
and once td FariS But Ifla had at the 
same time a house ih one o^ the narrow 
and gloomy courts on the north of 
Fleet Street. In the garrets was his 
library, a large and miscellaneous col- 
lection ot books, fallii:^ to pieces and 
begrimed with dust. On a lower floor 
he sometimes, but Te^ rarely, regaled 
a friend with a plain dinner, a veal pie, 
or a leg of lamb and spinage, and a rice 
pudding. Nor was the dwelling unin- 
habited during his long absences. It 
was the home of the most extraordinary 
assemblage of inmates that ever was 
brought together. At the head of the 
GstalSishment Johnson had placed an 
old lady named Williams, whose chief 
recommendations wero her blindness 


who, but for his bounty, must have 
gone to the wo^house, insults more 
provoking than those for which he had 
knocked down Osborne and bidden de- 
fiance to Chesterfield. Year after year 
Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Desmoulins, 
Polly and Levett, continued to torment 
him and to live upon him. 

The course of life which has been de- 
scribed was interrupted in Johnson's 
sixty-fourth year by an important event. 
He had early read an account of the He- 
brides, and had been much interested 
by learning that there was so near him 
a land peopled b^ a race which was 
still as rude and simple as in the mid- 
dle ages. A wish to become intimately 
acquainted with a state of society so 
utterly unlike all that he had ever seen 
frequently crossed his mind. But it is 
not probable that his curiosity would 
have OA'crcome his habitual sluggish- 
ness, and his love of the smoke, the 


and her poverty. But, in spite of her 
murmurs and reproaches, he gave an 
asylum to another lady who was as 
poor as herself, Mrs. Desmoulins, whose 
family he had known many years be- 
fore in Stafiordshire. Boom was found 
for the daughter of Mrs. Desmoulins, 
and for auoUier destitute damsel, who 


mud, and the cries of Loi^lon, had not 
Boswell importuned him to attempt 
thd adventure, and ofiTered to be his 
squire. At length, in August 1773, 
Johnson crossed the Highland line, lyd 
plunged courageously into whatfyas 
then considered, by most Englishnpn, 
as a dreary and perilous wilderness. 


was generally addressed as Miss Car- After wandering about two months 
michael, but whom her generous host through the Celtic region, sometimes 
called Polly. An old quack doctor in rode boats which did not protecit him 
named Levett, who bled and dosed from the rain, and sometimes o^small 
ooal-heaveis and hackney coachmen, shaggy ponies which could hai^ bear 
and received for fees crusts of bread, his weight, he returned to Ais old 
bits of bacon, glasses of gin, and some- haunts with a mind full of nejff mages 
times a little copperi completed this and new theories. Dnring tHfeflow- 
strapge menagene. All these poor ingyear he employed himself Wbeord- 
creatures were at constant war with ing his adventures. About tAnbemn- 
each other, and with Johnson's negro ning of 1776, his Journey to'nhe He- 
servant Frank. Sometimes, indeed, brides was published, and was, during 
they transferred their hostilities from some weeks, tne chief subject of con- 
the servant to the master, complained versation in all circles in which any 
that a better table wipi not kept for attention was paid to literature. The 
them, and railed <(» maundered till book is still read with pleasure. The 
thjir benefactor was gh^ to make his narrative is entertaining; the specula- 
escape to Streatham, or to the Mitre tions, whether sound or unsound, are 
Tavtf*D. And yet he, who was gene- Slways ingenious ;^nd the style, though 
rally the haughtiest and most irr^ble too stifiT alid pompous, is Somewhat 
of mankind, who was but too prompt easier and more graceful than that of 
to resent anything which looked like a his early writings. His prejudice 
slight on the part of a purse-proud against the Scotch had at length be- 
book^eller, or of a noble and ^werftd Luiine little more than npitter of jest; 
pa^nfti, bore patloi^ from mendicants, 'and whatever remained Of the old feel- 
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ing bad been effectually remored bj the eager, acutei and pertinacious dtfpu- 
kind and respectful hospitality with tant.” When atalossforgoodieasbns, 
which he had been received in eveiy he had recourse to sophistiy; and, when 
part of Scotland. It was, of course, heated by altercation, he made unspar- 
xiot to be expected that an Oxonian ing use of sarcasjpi and invective. But, 
T017 should praise the Presbyterian when he todfi^B ^ifin his* hand,* his 
polity and ritual, or that an eye accus- whole character seemed to be changed, 
tomed to the hedgerows and parks of A hundred bad writers misrepresented 
England should not be struck by the him and reviled him ; but not one of the 
bareness of Berwickshire and East hundred could boast of baling been 
Lothian. But oven in censure John- thought by him worthy of a refutation, 
son’s tone is not imfriendly. The most or even of a retort. The Kenricks, 
enlightened Scotchmen, with lx>rd Campbells, MacNicol8,and Hendersons, 
Mansfield at their head, were well did their best to annoy him, in the 
pleased. But some foolish and ig;no- hope that he would give them impor- 
rant Scotchmen were moved to anger tance by answering them. But the 
by a little unpalatable truth which was reader will in vain search Us works for 
mingled with much eulogy, and assailed any allusion to Kenrick or Campbell, 
him whom they chose to consider as the to MacNicol or Henderson. One 
enemy oftheir country with libels much Scotchman, bent on vindicating the 
more dishonourable to their countiy fame of Scotch learning, defied him to 
than anything that he had ever said or the combat in a detestable Latin hexa- 
meter. 

Maximo, ei ta vis, cupiooontcndcro tecum.’* 

But J ohnson took no notice of the chal- 
for being blear-oyed ; another for being lenge. He had learned, both from his 
a pensioner ; a third informed the world own observation and from literary his- 
that one of the Doctor’s uncles had tory, in which he w^s deeply read, that 
been convicted of felony in Scotland, the place of books in the public esti- 
and had found that there was in that mation is fixed, not by what is written 
countiy one tree capable of supporting about them, but by^ut is written in 
the weight of tin Englishman. Mac- them ; and that an a^or whose works 
pherson, whoso Fingal had been preyed are likoly to live is very unwise if he 
in the Journey to be an impudent for- stoops to wrangle with detractors whose 
geiy, threatened to take vengeance with worlu are certain to die. He always 
a cane. The only effect of this threat maintained that fame was a shuttle- 
was that Johnson reiterated the charge cock which could be kept up only by 
of forgery in the most contemptuous being beaten back, as well as beaten 
terms, and walked about, during some forward, and which would soon fall if 
time, with a cudgel, which, if the im- there were only one battledore. * No 
postor had not been too wise to en- saying was oftener in his mouth than 
counter it, would assuredly have de- that fine apophthegm of Bontlev, that 
Bcended upon him, to borrfiw the sublime no man was ever written down but by 
language of his own epic poem, * 4 ike himself. 

a hammer on the red son of the fur- Unhappily, a few months after the 
nace.” appearance of tile Journey to the Heb- 

Of other assailants Johnson took no rides, Johnson did what none of his 
notice wj|stever. He had early re- envious assailAits could have done, and 
solved nevOT to be drawn into coutro- to a certain extent succeeded in ^rrit- 
versy ; and he adherdS to hit resolution ing himself down. The disputes be- 
with a steadfastness which is the more tween England and her American 
extnmrdinaiy, because he was, both colonies had reached a point at which 
intellectually and morally, of the stuff no amicable adjustment was possible, 
of whifdi controversialists are made. Civil war was evidently impending ; 
In convenation, he was a singulaAy^ and the%ninisters seem to have theii^ht 


written. They published paragraphs in 
the newspapi^, articles in the maga- 
zines, sumenny pamphlets, five-shilling 
books. One scribbler abused Johnson 
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^ that Jhe eloquence of Johnson might 
with ^advantage be employed tS in- 
flamo the nation against the opposition 
here, and against the rebels beyond 
the Atlantic. He had already written 
two ,,or thrae tracKi in defence of the 
foreign and domestic policy of the 
government ; and those tracts, though 
hardly worthy of him, were much sur 
perior to ^he crowd of pamphlets which 
lay on the counters of Almon and 
Stoekdale. But his Taxation No Ty- 
ranny was a pitiable failure. The very 
title was a sifiy phrase, which can have 
been recommended to his choice by 
nothing but a jingling alliteration which 
he ougM to have despised. The argu- 
* ments were such as boys use in debat- 
ing socu tics. The pleasantry was as 
awkward as the gamools of a hippopo- 
tamus. Even Boswell was forced to 
own that, in this unfortunate piece, he 
could deto(^ no trace of his master’s 
powers. The general opinion was that 
the strong faculties which had produced 
the Dictionary and the Bambler were 
beginning to feel the effect of lime and 
of disease, and that the old man would 
best consult bis credit by writing no 
more. 

But this was a great mistake. John- 
son had failed, because his miud 
was less sngorou^ than when ho wrote 
Basselas in the evenings of a week, but 
because he had foolishly chosen, or 
suffered others to choose for him, a sub- 
ject such as he would at no time have 
been competent to treat. He was in no 
sense a statesman. He never willingly 
read or thought or talked about affairs 
of state. He loved biography, literary 
history, the history of manners; but 
politicsd history was positively distaste- 
ful to him. The question at issue be- 
tween the colonies and the mother 
country was a question about which he 
had really nothing to sdy. He feiled, 
therefore, as the greatest men must 
feil when they Attempt to do that for 
which they are unfit ; as Burke would 
have%iled if Burke had tried to write 
comedies like those of Sheridan ; as 
Keynolds would have feiled if Reynolds 
had tried to rant landscapes like those 
of Wilson. Happily, J ohnson soon had 
an opigortanify or proring most signally 


that his failure was not to be ascribed 
to intelleclual decay. 

On Easter Evd 1777, some persons, 
deputed by a meeting which consisted 
of forty of the first booksellers in Lon- 
don, called upon him. Though he had 
some scruples about doing business at 
that season, be received his visitors 
with much civility. They came to in- 
form him that a new edition of the 
English poets, from Cowley downwards, 
was in contemplation, and to ask him 
to furnish short biographical prefaces. 
He readily undertook tne task, a task 
for which he was pre-eminently quali- 
fied. His knowlMge of the literary 
histozy of En^and since the Restora- 
tion was unrivalled. That knowledge 
he had derived partly from books, and 
partly from sources which had long 
been closed; from old Grub Street 
traditions; from the talk of forgotten 
poetasters and pamphleteers who had 
long been lying in parish ^;ault8 ; from 
the recollections of such men as Gilbert 
Walmesley, who had conversed with 
the wits of Button ; Cibber, who had 
mutilated the plays of two generations 
of dramatists; Orrery, who had been 
admitted to the society of Swift ; and 
Savage, who had rendered services of 
no very honourable kind to Pope. The 
biographer therefore satb down to his 
taskawith a mind full of matter. He 
had at first intended to give only a 
paragraph to every minor poet, and 
only four or five pages to the greatest 
name. But the flood of anecdote and 
criticism overflowed the narrow chan- 
nel. The work, which was originally 
meant to consist only of a few sheets, 
swelled into ten volumes, small vol- 
umes, it is true, and not closely printed. 
The first four* appeared in 1779, the 
remaining six in 1781. 

The L^es of the Poets are, on the 
whole, the best of Johnson’s works. 
The narratives are as entertaining as 
any noveL The remarks on|^ife and 
on human nature are eminently shrewd 
and profounfl The criticism^re often 
excellent, an^ even when grossly and 
provokingly unjust, well deserve toi^be 
studied. For, however erroneous they 
may be, they are never silly. They are 
fiver judgments of a mind trammelled 
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Iby prejudice and deficii^nt in sensibilitj, Yet seTcral tniters of his time sold 
but vigorous and acute. They there- their copyrights for sums such as he 
fure generally contain a portion of valu- never ventured to ask. To give a 
able truth which deserves to be sepa- _ insttyice, BgbertsoQ received 
rated from the alloy ; and, at the very four thousand five l^dred pounds for 
worst, they mean something, a praise the History of Charles V. ; and it is no 
to which much of what is called criti- disrespect to the memoiy of Kobertson 
cism in our time has no pretensions. to say that the History of Charles V. 

Savage’s Lite Johnson reprinted is both a less valuable an& a less 
nearly as it had appeared in 1744. amusing book than the Lives of the 
Whoever, after reading that life, will Poets. 

turn to the other lives will be struck Johnson was now in his seventy- 
by the difference of style. Since second year. The inBrmities of age 
Johnson had been at ease in his cir- were upon him. That in- 

cumstances be had written little and evitaUujREt^ which he never thought 
had talked much. When, therefore, withouTjporrorwas brought near to him: 
he, after the lapse of years, resumed and his whole life was darkened by the 
his pen, the mannerism which he shadow of death. He had often to pay 
had contracted while he was in the the cruel price of longevity. Every year 
constant habit of elaborate composition he lost what could never be replaced, 
was less perceptible than formerly; The strange dependents to whom he 
and bis diction frequently had a col- had given shelter, and to whom, in spite 
loquial ea&(% which it had formerly of their faults, he was strongly attached 
wanted. The improvement may be by habit, dropped off one by one ; and, 
discerned by a skilful critic in the in the silence of hiS homo, hr' regretted 
Journey to the Hebrides, and in the oven the noise of their scolding matches. 
Lives of the Poets is so obvious that it The kind and generous Thrale was no 
eunnot escape the notice of the most more ; and it would have been well if 
careless reader, his wife had been laid beside him. But 

Among the lives the best are perhaps she survived to be the laughing-stock 
those of CowW, Dryden, and Pope, of those who had envied Jier, and to 
The very worst is, beyond all do^t, draw from the eyes of the old man who 
tJiat of Gray. had loved her beyond anything in the 

This great work at once became world tears far more bitter than be 
popular. There was, indeed, muck would have shed over her grave. With 
just and much Unjust censure: but some estimable and many sigreeablo 
even those who word loudest in blame qualities, she waSf not made to be indc- 
were attracted by the book in spite of pendent. The control of a mind more 
themselves. Malone computed the steadfast tha^ her own was neceSbaiy 
gains of the publishers at live or six to lier respectability. While she was 
thousand pounds. But the writer warf restrained by her husband, a man of 
very poorly pemunerate<L Intending sense and firmness, indulgent to her 
at first to write veiy short prefaces, ho taste in trifles, but always the undis- 
liad stipulated for only two hundred puted master of his house, her worst 
guineas. The booksellers, when they offences had been impertinent jokes, 
saw how far his performance had sur- white lies, and short fits of pettishiiess 
passed his promise, added only another ending in sunny good humour. But he 
iiundred. •Indeed, Johnson, though he was gone ; and she was left an op^ent 
did not despise, or affect to despise, widow of forty, with strong sensibnity, 
money, ai& though his sifong sense volatile fancy, and slender judgment., 
and long experience ought to have She soon fell in love with a mu<«ic- 
qualificd him to protect his own master from Brescia, in whom nobody 
interests, seems to have been singularly but herself could discover anything to 
unskilful and plucky in his literacy iadmire. • Herpf.ide^ and perhaps gome 
bargains. He was generally reputed 'better feelings, struggled ha^d against 
the first English writer of his time, this degrading passion. But the strug^^ 
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p;Ie irritated her nerves, sonred her tem- 
per, and at length endangered her health. 
Conscious that her choice was one which 
Johnson could n^ approvg, she became 
desirous tS escape^ from his inspection. 
Her manner towai^ him (manged. She 
was sometimes cold and sometimes pe- 
tulant She did not conceal her joy 
when he* left Streatham; she never 
pressed him to return ; and, if he came 
unbidden, she received him in a ms 
ner which convinced him that he was 
longer a welcome guest^ He took t 
very intelligible hint 
He read, for 

the Greek Testament in tl^^biaiy 
which had been formed by hiwolf. In 
a solemn and tender prayer he com- 
mended the house and its inmates to 
the Divine protection, and, with emo- 
tions which choked his voice and con- 
vulsed his powerful frame, left for ever 
that bolov^ home for the gloomy and 
desolate house behind Fleet Street, 
where the few and evil days^hich stiU 
remained to him were to runout. Here, 
in June 1783, he had a paralytic stroke, 
from which, however, he recovered, and 
which does not appear to have at all 
impaired his intellectual faculties. But 
other maladies came thick upon him. 
His asthma tormented him day and 
night Diopsical symptoms made their 
appearance. While sinking undor a 
complication of diseases, he heard that 
the wdman whose friendship had been 
the chief happiness of sixteen years of 
his life had married an Italian fiddler ; 
that«ll London was crying shame upon 
her ; and that the newspapers and ma- 
gazines were filled with allusions to the 
Ephesian matron, and the two pictures 
in Hamlet He vehemently said that 
ho would try to foiget her existence. 
He never uttered her toame. Eveiy 
memorial of her wbidi met his eye he 
flung into the fire. meanwhile 

fled from the laughter and hisses of 
her fbuntzymen and counti^'women to 
a land where she was unknown, hasten- 
ed across Mount Genis. and learned, 
while -pasting a merry Christmas of 
concerts and lemonade parties at Milan, 
that the ^reat man with who^ name 
he»s*is inseparably associated had 
‘pasedtolixiat i 


He had, in smte of much mental and 
much bodily affiction, dung vehement- 
ly to life. The feeling described in 
that fine but gloomy paper which closes 
the series of his Idlen seemed to mw 
stronger in him as his last hour drew 
near. He ikneied that he should 
able to draw his breath more easily in 
a southern climate<and would probably 
have set out for Home and Naples, but 
for his fear of the expense of the jour- 
ney. That expense, indeed, he had the 
means of defraying; for he had laid 
up about two thousand pounds, the 
fruit of labours which had made the 
fortune of several publishers. But he 
was unwilling to break in upon this 
hoard ; and he seems to have wished 
even to keep its existence a secret. 
Some of his friends hoped that the 
government might be induced to in- 
crease his pension to six hundred pounds 
a year: but this hope uCs disappoint- 
ed; and he resolved to stand one English 
winter more. That winter was his last. 
His legs grew weaker ; his breath grew 
shorter ; the fatal water gathered fast, 
in spite of incisious which he, courage- 
ous against pain, but timid against 
death, urged his surgeons to make 
deeper and deeper. Though the tender 
cai^ which had mitigated his sufierings 
dunngmonths of sickness at Streatham 
was withdrawn, be was not left desolate. 
The ablest physicians and surgeons 
attended him, and refused to accept 
fees from him. Burke parted from 
him with deep emotion. Windham 
sate much in the sick-room, arranged 
the pillows and sent his own son^ant 
to watch a night by the bed. Frances 
Burney, whotj the old man had cherish- 
ed with fatherly kindness, stood weep- 
ing at the door ; while Langton, whose 
piet^ eminently qualified him to be an 
adnser and comforter at such a time, 
received the last pressure of his friend’s 
hand within. When at lingth the 
moment, dreaded through^ so many 
years, camJ* close, the dark cloud passed 
away from J ohnson’s mind. His temper 
became unusually patient and gelitle ; 
he ceased to think with terror of death, 
cfuid of that which lies beyond death ; 
rad^ he spoke much of the mercy of 

r ’ - - 
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In this serene frame of mind he died 
on the 13th of Decemher, 1784. He was 
laid, a week later, in Westminster Ab* 
hoy, among the eminent men of whom 
he had been the historian,-*Oowl^ 
and Denham, Diydcn and Congreve, 
Gay, Prior, and Addison. 

Since his death the popularity of his 
works — the Lives of the Poets, and, 
perhaps, the Vanity of Human Wishes, 
excepted — ^lias greatly diminished. His 
Dictionary has been altered by editors 
till it can scarcely be called his. An 
allusion to his Kambler or his I^er is 
not readily apprehended in literary 
circles. The fame even of Basselas 
has grown somewhat dim. Hut, though 
the celebrity of the writings may have 
declined, the celebrity of the writer, 
strange to say, is as great as ever. 
Boswell’s book has done for him more 
than the best of his own books could 
do. The memory of other authors is 
kept alive oy their works. But the 
memory of Johnson keeps many of his 
works alive. The old philosopher is 
still among us in the brown coat with 
the metal buttons and the shirt which 
ought to be at wash, blinking, puffing, 
rolling his head, drumming wj^h his 
fingers, tearing his meat like a tiger, 
and swallowAg his tea in oceans. No 
human being who has been monf than 
seventy years in the grave is so well 
known to us. And it is but just to say 
that our intimate acquaintance with 
what he would himself have called the 
anfractuosities of his intellect and of 
liis temper seivea only to strengthen 
our conviction that he was both a great 
and a good man. 


WILLIAM PITT. (Januaby 1869.) 

WiLiiTAM Pitt, the second son of Wil- 
liam Pitt. Earl of Chatham, and of Lady 
Hester Grenville, daughter of Hester, 
Counte® Temple, was bqyn on the 28tli 
of May, 1769. The child inherited a 
n^me which, at tb^ time of his birth, 
was the most illustrious in the civilised 
world, and was pronounced by eveiy 
Engiishinaif with pride, and by SvJfey 
enemy of England with mingled ad- 


miifttion and terror. During first 
year of his life, every month had its 
illuminations and bonfires, and every 
wind brought some messenger chargc'd 
with joyfiu tiding^ and hostile stan- 
dards. In Westphalia the English 
infantry won a great battle which ar- 
n^sted the armies of Louis the Fifteenth 
in the midst of a career of conquest ; 
Boscawen defeated one French fleet on 
the coast of Portugal ; Hawke <^ut to| 
flight ^another in the Bay of Biscay : 
Johnson took Niagara; Amherst took 
Ticonderoga ; WoSs died by the most 
enviable ^ deaths under the walls c>f 
Quebec ; Clive destroyed a Dutch arma- 
ment in the Hooghly, and establishei? 
the English supremacy in Bengal ; 
Coote routed Laity at Wandewash, an (I 
established the English supremacy ^ 
the Carnatic. The nation, while loud^ 
applauding the successful warriors, 
considered them all, on sea and on 
land, in Europe, in America, and in 
Asia, merely as instruments which re- 
ceived their direction from one superior 
mind. It was the great William Pitt, 
the great commoner, who had van- 
quished French marshals in Germany , 
and French admirals on the Atlantic ; 
who had conquered for his country one 
^at empire on the frozen shores of 
Untario, and another under the tropical 
lun near the mouths of the Ganges. It 
was not in the nature of things that 
popularity such as ho at this time en- 
joyed should bo permanent. That po- 
pularity had lost its glots before Ins 
bildren were old enough to understand 
that thoir father was a ^eat man. Ho 
was at length placed in situations in 
which neither his talents for adminis- 
ration nor his talents for debate ap- 
peared to the best Advantage. The 
energy and decision which had emi- 
nently fitted*him for the direction of 
war were not needed in time of peaci*. 
The lofty aid spirit-stirring elo^nco 
wliich had made him supreme in tlio 
House of Commons often fell 9bad on 
he House of Lords. A cruS malady 
•acked his joints, and, left his joint;, 
ifily to fall on hia nerves and on his 
)rain. During the closing years of 
his life, he was odious to thp court, 
ind yet was not on cordii^ termi with ^ 

•N 
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''tho jpcat body of tbe opposi^on. sorred at Cbevenmg, and is in some 
Chatbom was only the ruin of Pitt, respects highly cprious. There is no 
but an awfu l and m aiestifl jcnin, not to love. The whole plot is political ; and 
be contemplateirFy any man of sense it is remarkable that the interest, such 
and feeling without emotions resem- as it is, turns on a contest about a re- 
bling those* which*^are excited by the gency. On one side is a faithful servant 
remains of the Parthenon S,nd of the of the Crown, on the other an ambitious 
Coliseum. In one respect the old and unprincipled conspirator. At length 
statesmanwas eminently nappy. What- the King, who had been missing, reap- 
evermightbe the vicissitudes of his pub< pears, resumes his power, and rewards 
lie life, he never failed to find peace and the faithful defender of his rights. A 
love by his own hearth. He loved all reader who should judge only % inter- 
his children, and was loved by them, nal evidence would have no* hesitation 
and, of all his children, the one of in pronouncing that the play was writ- 
whom he was fondest ^d proudest ten by some Pittite poetaster at the 
was his see^d son. time of the rejoicings for the recovery 

« The chilivs gepius and ambition dis- of Ceorge the Third in 1789. 
played themsekes with a rare and al- The pleasure with which William’s 
most unnatural precocity. At seven, parents observed the rapid dcvclop- 
the interest which ho took in grave ment of his intellectual powers w.is 
subjects, the ardour with which he pur- alloyed by apprehensions about his 
sued his studies, and the sense and vi- health. He shot up alarmingly fast ; 
vacity of his remarks on hooks and on he was often ill, and always weak ; and 
events, amazed his parents and instruc- it was feared that it wcAild be im- 
tors. One of his sayings of this date possible to rear a stripling so tall, so 
was reported to his mother by his tu- slender, and so feeble. Port wine was 
tor. In August, 1766, when the world prescribed by his medical advisers: 
was agitated by the news that Mr. I*itt and it is said that he was, at fourteen, 
hid become Earl of Chatham, little aecustomeii to take this agreeable 
'William exclaimiHi: I am glad tliat I physic m quantities which would, in 
am not the eldest «-on. I want to speak our abstemious ago, be thought much 
in the House of Commons like papa.” more than sufficient for apy full-gi-own 
A letter is extant in which Lady Chat- man. This regimen, though it Avould 
ham, a woman of considerable abilities, probably have killed ninety-nine boys 
remarked to her lord, that their young“r out of a hundred, seems to have been 
son at twelve had left far behind well suited to the peculiarities of 
lilm his elder brother, who was fifteen. William’s constitution ; for at fifteen 
“ The fineness,” she wrote, of Wil- he ceased to be molested by disease, 
li im’s mind makes him enjoy with the and, though never a strong man, eon- 
greatesjt pleasure what would be above tinned, during many years of labour 
:lie reach of any other creature of his and anxiety, of nights passed in debate 
small age.” At fourteen tJ^e^bidJEas and of summers passed in London, to 
ill intellect a man. Hayley, who mot be a tolerably ^ healthy one. It was 
liim at Lyme in'~ihe summer of 1773, probably on account of the delicacy of 
was astonished, delighted, and some- his frame that he was not educated 
what overawed, by heading wit and like other boys of the same rank, 
wisdom f>'om so young a mouth. The Almost all the eminent English states- 
poet, indeed, was afterwards sony that men and orators to whom he w.is after- 
his shyness had preventeS him from wards opposed or allied. North. Pox, 
6uhmit|»ing the plan of an extensive Shelburne, Windham, Grey, Wellesley, 
literaiy work, which he was then medi- Grenville, Sheridan, Canning, went 
tating, to the judgment of this extra- through the training of mat public 
ordinaiy boj^. The boy, indeed, had.] schools. Lord Chatham had himsl^ 
already written a tragedy, had of been a distinguished Etonian ; and it 
course, but not worse than tbe tragedies is^e^iom that a distinguished Etonian 
of hii^fiPiend. This piece is stilT pre- forgets his obligations to Eton, But 
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William’s infirmities required a Tigi 
lance and tenderness Such as could b 
found only at home. He was there- 
fore bred under the paternal roof. H 
studies were superintended by a clergy- 
man named Wilson ; and those studiee 
though often interrupted by illncsc 
were prosecuted with extraordinar 
success. Before the lad had complete 
his fifteenth year, his knowledge hot] 
of the ancient languages and of mathe- 
matics was such as very few men o 
eighteen then carried up to college. 
He was therefore sent, towards th 
close of the year 1773, to Pembrok* 
ILdl, in the university of Cambridge. 
So young a student required much 
more than the ordinary ciiro which b 
college tutor bestows on undergraduates. 
Tlie governor, to whom the direction o] 
William's academical life was confided, 
was u bach(‘lor of arts named Pretyman. 
w'ho liad beei^ senior wrangler in th« 
preceding year, and who, though not * 
man of prepossessing appeariince or 
brilliant parts, was eminently acute 
and laborious, a sound scholar, and 
an excellent geometrieian. At Cam- 
bridge, Pretyman was, during more 
tlidii two >ears, the inseparable c4|i- 
j 'anion, and indeed almo.st the only 
eumpnnion, of pupU. A close and 
lasting friendship sprang up betwtin 
the pair. The disciple was able, before 
lie completed his twenty-eighth year, 
to make hi.s jjreceptor Bishop of Lin- 
coln and Dean of St. Paul’s ; and the 
preceptor showed his gratitude by 
wilting a life of the disciple, which 
enjoys the distinction of being tho 
worst biographical work of its size in 
tlie world. 

Pitt, till he graduated, fiad scarcely 
one acquaintance, attended chapel re- 
gularly morning and evening, dined 
every day in hall, and never went to a 
single evening party. At seventeen, 
he was admitted, after tho bad fa&liion 
of those times, by right of birth, 
without an examination, tothode^ee 
of Master of Arts. But he continued 
durinjiBome years to reside at college, 
and to apply himself vigorously, under 
Pretyman’a direction, to the studies o^ 
the place, wbile mixing freely in the 
best academic society. 


The stock of learning which ritt 
laid in during this part of his life w’as 
certainly very extraordinary. In fact, 
it was all that he ever possessed ; for 
he very early* became^oo bufcy to have 
any spare tilne for books. The work 
in which ho took the greatest delight 
was Newton’s Principia. His liking 
for mathematics, indeed, amounted to 
a passion, which, in the opinion of his 
instructors, themselves distinguished 
mathematicians, required to be checked 
rather than encouraged. The acute- 
ness and rea^ness with which he 
solved pTob|ilk$ was pronounced by 
one of the ablest o||||||^ni 0 derators, 
who in those days over the 

disputations in the sSSi^ls, and con- 
ducted the examinatioris of the Sen- 
ate House, to he unrivalled in tlie 
university. * Nor was the youth’s pro- 
ficiency in classical learning less re- 
markable. In one respect, indeed, 
he appeared to disadvantage when 
compared with even second-rate and 
tliird-rate men from public schools. 
Ho had never, while under Wilson’s 
care, been in the habit of composing in 
die ancient languages; and ho thore- 
bre never acquired that knack of 
rersification which is sometimes pos- 
.es.sed by clever boys whose klM^ledge 
>f the language and literArure of 
Greece and Borne is very • superficial, 
t would have been utterly out of his 
Dower to produce such charming elegiac 
nes as tliosc in which Wellesley bade 
’arewell to Eton, or such Virgilian 
examet^s as those in which Canqjng 
raenbed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
lut it may be doubted whether any 
chohir has ever, at twenty, had a 
aore solid and profound knowledgg of 
he two great tongues of tho old 
•ivilisod world. ^ The facility with 
rhich ho penetrated the meaning of 
he most intricate sentences in tho 
V.ttic writers asfbnished veteran critics, 
le had set his heart on being 
lately acquainted with all the extant 
oetry of Greece, and was not satis- 
•d till he had mastered Lycophron’s 
lassandra, the most obscure^ work in 
be whole lange of ancient literature, 
uhis strafige rb^sodv. the difiiculflios 
•f which have perplexed and repelled . 
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many excellent Bcholars, ** he read/’ meaning, and then to read the passage 
says his ‘preceptor, “with an ease at 8traightforward%to his own language, 
first sight, which, if I had not witnessed This practice, begun under his first 
it, 1 should have thought beyond the teacher Wilson, was continued under 
coihpass df humra inteUdbt.” Prelyman. It is not strange that a 

To modem literature T^tt md com- young man of great abDities, who had 
paratively little attention. He knew been exercised daily in this way during 
no living language except French ; and ten years, should have acquired an 
French * he knew "very imperfectly, almost unrivalled power of putting his 
With a few of the best English writers thoughts, without premeditation, into 
he was intimate, ^ pa^c^arly with words well selected and well arranged. 
Shakspeare and Milton. The debate Of all the remains of antiquity, the 
in Pandemonium was, as it well de- orations were those on which he be- 
served to be, one of his favourite pas- stowed the most minute examination, 
sages ; an4, his early Mends used to His favourite employment was to com- 
ta)k, long after his death, of the just pare harangues on opposite sides of the 
dmphiisis and the melodious cadence same question, to ansdyse them, and to 
with which they had heard him recite observe which of the arguments of the 
the incomparable speech of Belial. He first speaker were refuted by the second, 
had indeed been carefully trained from which were evaded, and which were left 
infancy in tho art of managing his untouched. Kor was it only in books 
voice, a voice naturally clear and deep- that he at this time studied the art of 
toned. His father, whose oratory owed parliamentary fencing. £ When he was 
no small part of its effect to that art^ at home, he had frequent opportunities 
had been a most skilful and judicious of hearing important debates at West- 
instructor. At a later period, the wits minster ; and he heard them, not only 
of Brookes 8, irritated by observing, with interest and enjoyment, but witli 
night after night, how jiowerfully Pitt’s a close scientific attention resembling 
sonorous elocution fascinated the rows that with which a diligent pupil at 
of country gentlemen, reproached him Q%> Hospital watches every turn of 
^ with having been “ taught by his dad the hand of a great surgeon through a 
on a stool.” difficult operation. one of these 

His education, indeed, was well ofcasions, Pitt, a youth whose abilities 
adapted to form a great parliamentary were as yet known only to his own 
speaker. One argument often urged family and to a small knot of college 
against those claiNncal studies which firiends, was introduced on the steps of 
occupy so large a part of the early life the tlunone in the House of lords to 
of every gentleman bred in the south of Fox, who was his senior by eleven 
ou« island is, that they prevent him years, and who was already the greatest 
from acquiring a command of his mother debater, and one of the greatest orators, 
tongue, and that it is not unusual to that bad appeared in England. Fox 
moot with a youth of excellent parts, used afterwf^s to relate that, as tho 
who writes Ciceronian Latin prose and discussion firoceeded, Pitt repeatedly 
Horatiati Latin Alcaics, but who would turned to him, and said, “ But surely, 
find it impossible to e^presMiis thoughts Mr. Fox, that might be met thus or, 
in pure, perspicuous, and forcible Eng- “ Yes ; but he lays himself open to this 
lish. There majr perh^R be some truth retort.” What the particular criticisms 
in this observation. But the classical were Fox had fiirguttcn ; but he said 
'stages of Pitt were carried on in a pe- thai ho was much struck at the time by 
culiar manner, and had the effect of the procacity of a lad who> through the 
enriching his English vocabulary, and whole sitting, seemed to be thinking 
of making him wonderfully expert in only how all the speeches on boVh sides 
the art of constructing correct English could be answered, 
eratences. His practice was to look One of the young naan’s visits to the 
a page or two of a Gre& or Lat A [housa of Loms was a sad and memo- 
, authori^Q make himself master of the rable era in his life. He had not quite 
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completed his ninetq^ntli year, when, into Parliament by Sir James Lowthor 
on the 7th of April, 1778, ne attended for the borough of Appleby. 

Ills father to Westminster. A great The dangers of the country wore at 
debate was expected. It was known that time si^ch as n^ht w<^l have dis- 
that France had recognised the inde- turbed even a constant mind. Army 
pondence of the Uni^ States. The afterarmy had been sent in vain against 
Duke of Richmond was about to declare the rebelliouQ colonists of North Ame- 
his opinion that all thought of 8ubju< rica. On pitched fields of battle the 
gating those states ought to be relin- advantage had been with the disciplined 
quished. Chatham htd always main- troops S the mother country. Rut it 
tained that the resistance of the colonies was not on pitched fields of battle that 
to the mother country was justifiable, the event of such a contest could be de- 
Rut he conceived, very erroneously, cided. An armed nation, with hunger 
that on the day on which their inde- and the Atlantic for auxiliaries, was 
pendence should be acknowledged the not to be subjugated. Meanwhile the 
greatness of England would bo at an House of Bourbon, humbled to the dust 
end. Though sinking under the weight a few years before by the genius and 
of years and infirmities, he determined, vigour of Chatham, had seized the op- 
in spite of the entreaties of his family, portunity of revenge. France and Spain 
to be in his place. His son supported were united against us, and had recently 
him to a seat. The excitement and beenjoined by Holland. The command 
exertion were too much for the old of the Mediterranean had been for a 
man. In very act of addressing time lost The British flag had been 
the peers, he fell back in convulsions, scarcely able to maintain itself in the 
A few weeks later his corpse was borne, British Channel The northern powers 
with gloomy pomp, from the fainted pofessod neutrality ; but their neutral- 
Chamber to the Abbey. The favourite ity had a menacing aspect In the 
child and namesake of the deceased East, Hyder had descended on the Car- 
statesman followed the coffin sb chief natic, had destroyed the little army of 
mourner, and saw it deposited iif the Baillic, and had spread terror even to 
transept where^his own was destined to the ramparts of Fort Saint George, 
lie. p The discontents of Ireland threatened 

His elder brother, now Earl of Chat- nothing less than civil war. In Eng- 
ham, had means sufficient, and barely land the authority of the government 
sufficient, to support the dignity of the had sunk to the lowest point. The 
peerage. The other members of the King and the House of Commons were 
family were poorly provided for. Wil- alike unpopular. The ciy for parlia- 
liam had little more than three hundred mentaiy reform was scarcely less loud 
a year It was necessaiy for him to and vehement than in the autuAn of 
follow a profession. He had already 1830. Formidable associations, headed, 
begun to eat his terms. In tlie spring not by ordinary demagogues, but by 
of 1780 he came of ago. ^He then quit- men of high rank, stainless character, 
tod Cambridge, was called to the bar, and distinguished ability, demanded a 
took chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, and revision of the representative system, 
joined the western circuit. In the au- The populace, •emboldened by the im- 
tumn of that year a general election potence and irresolution of the govem- 
took place ; and he offered himself as ment, had recently broken loose from 
a canmdate for the university; but he all restraint, besieged. the chambers of 
was at the bottom of the noU. It is the legislature, hustled peers, fii^nted 
said that grave doctor^ who then bishops, attacked the residences of am- 
sate, robed in scarlet, on the benches bassadors^ opened prisons, burned and 
of Golgotha, thought it great pre- pulled down houses. London had pre- 
sumption in so young a man to solicit sented during some days the aspect of 
so high a distinction. He was, how^ a city t^en by storm ; and it ha^been 
ever, at the request of a hereditary necessary to lom a camp fmong<tho 
friend, the Dnke of Rutland, brought trees of Saint James’s Park. • \ 
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In spite of dangers and difflcnltips 
abroad and at home, George the Thi^ 
with a firmness which had little afiinity 
witl\ virtue or wi^^h wisdqm, persisted 
in his determinatvm to pvt down the 
American rebels by force of arms ; and 
his ministers submitted their jud^ent 
to his. Some of them were probably 
actuated merely by selfish cupidity; 
but their chief, Lord North, a man of 
high honour, amiable temper, winning 
manners, lively wit, and excellent 
talents both for business and for de- 
bate, must be acquitted of all sordid 
I moth es. He remained at a post from 
which be had long wished and had re- 
catcdly tried to escajie, only because 
e had not sufficient fcAitude to resist 
the entreaties and reproaches of the 
Kin^, who silenced all arguments by 
passionately asking whether any gentle- 
man, any man of spirit, could nave the 
heart to desert a kind master in the 
hour of extremity. 

The opposition consisted of two par- 
ties which had once been hostile to each 
other, and which had been very slowly, 
and, as it soon appeared, very imper- 
fectly reconciled, but which at this con- 
juncture seemed to act together with 
cordiality. The larger of these parties 
consisted of the great Iwdy of the Whig 
aristocracy. Its head was Charles, Mar- 
quess of Bockin^ham, a man of sense 
and virtue, and in wealth and parlia- 
mentai^ interest equjjdled by very few 
of the English nobles^but afflicted with 
a nervous timidity which prevent^ 
him *from taking a prominent part in 
debate. In the House of Commons, the 
adherents of Bockingham were led by 
Pox, whose dissipated habits and 
rained foqptunes were the talk of the 
whole town, but whose commanding 
genius, and whose sweet, generous, and 
affectionate disposition, extorted the 
admiration and love of those who most 
lam^ted the errors of his private life. 
BurVi, superior to Fox in largeness of 
cotn^pr^eusion, in ixtent of knowledge, 
and in splendour of imagination, but 
less ridUled ih^that kind of logic and in 
tludiM kind df rhetoric which convince 
andfpaisttade great assemblies, was 
trffliagtejjie the lieutenant of a young 
Vidd^fldOTUffhthave been his son. 


A smaller section of the opposition 
was composed of the old followers of 
Chatham. At their head was William, 
Earl of Shelburne, distinguished both 
as a statesman and as n lover of science 
and letters. With him were leagued 
Lord Camden, who had formerly held 
the Great Seal, and whose intern ty, 
ability, and constitutional knowledge 
commanded the public respect ; Barrd, 
an eloquent and acrimonious declaimer ; 
and Dunning, who had long held the 
first place at the English bar. It was 
to this party that Pitt was naturally at- 
tracted. 

On the 26th of February 1781 he 
made his first speech, in favour of 
Burke’s plan of economical reform. 
Fox stood up at the same moment, but 
instantly gave way. The lofty yet ani- 
mated (loportmeni of the young mem- 
ber, his perfect 8elf-po«?6( ssion, the 
readiness with which he^replied to tlie 
orators who had precedi^d him, the sil- 
ver tones of his voice, the perfect struc- 
ture of his unpremeditated sentences, 
astonished and delighted his hear(‘rs. 
Burke, moved even to tears, exclaimed, 
'It is not a chip of the old block ; it is 
the old block itself.” “ Pitt will be 
one of the first men ^ Parliament,” 
said a member of the opposition to Fox. 
“ He is so already,” answered Fox, in 
whose nature envy had no place. It is 
a curious fact, well remembered liy 
some who were very recently living, 
that soon after this debate Pitt s name 
was put up by Fox at Brookos’s. 

On two subsequent oecd'^ions during 
that session Pitt addressed thh House, 
and on both fully sustained the reputa- 
tion which liqhad acijuircd on his first 
appearance. In the summer, after tlie 
prorogation, he again went the western 
circuit, heldseverSi briefs, and acquitted 
himself in such a manner that he was 
highly complimented by Buller from 
the bench, and by Dunning at the bar. 

On the 27th of Novembeqthe Parlia- 
ment reassembled. Only for^^ht 
hours before had arrived tiding "di the 
surrender of Cornwallis and ]&' sStmy ; 
and it had consequently been necessary 
tcarewrite the royal speech. man 
in the kin^om, exc^t the Ving, was 
now convinced that it was mere mad- 
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ness to think of*coiiqaering the United 
States. In the debate on the report of 
the address, Pitt spok j with even more 
energy and brilliancy than on any former 
occasion. He was warmly applauded 
by his allies ; but it was remarked that 
no person on his own side of the house 
was so loud in eulogy as Heniy Dundas, 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland, who 

r * :e from the ministerial ranks. That 
and versatile politician distinctly 
foresaw the apjiroaching downfall of the 
government with which he was con- 
nected, and was preparing to make his 
own escape from the ruin. Prom that 
night dates his connection with Pitt^ a 
connection which soon became a close 
intimacy, and which lasted till it was 
dissoh ed by death. 

About a fortnight later, Pitt Spoke 
in the committt e of supply on the army 
estimates. Symptoms of dissension had 
beguu to .ippear on the Treasury bench. 
Lord (xeorgeTVrmaine, the Secret«iry of 
State who was especially charged with 
the direction of the war in America, 
had held language not easily to be 
reconciled with d<‘cl.irdtions made by 
the First Lord of the Treasury. Pitt no- 
ticed the discrepancy with much fiirce 
and keenness. Lord George and Lord 
North begin to whisper together; and 
Welbore Ellis, '’’an ancient plaeemj^n 
who had bern drawing salary alni&st 
eiery quarter siuce the days of Heniy 
Pelham, bent down between them to put 
in a w'ord. Such interruptions some- 
time s discompose veteran speakers. 
Pitt stopped, and, looking at the group, 
said, with admirable readiness, “I 
shall w^ait till Nestor has composed 
the dispute between Agamemnon and 
Achilles.” 

After several defeats, ''or victories 
hardly to bo distinguished from defeats, 
the ministry resigned. The King, re- 
luctantly and ungraciously, consented 
to accept Hoekiiigham as firet minister. 
Fox and Shelburne became Secretaries 
of State. Lord John Cavendish, one 
of the mostSipright and hoiAurable of 
men, was made Chancellor of the Ex- 
j(Shequ(?r. Thurlow, whose abilities and 
force of character had made him the 
dictator of thOo House of Lords, coi^ 
tiuued to (Ud the great scaL 


To^Pitt was offered, through s|bel- 
burne, the Vice-Treasureiehip of Ire- 
land, one of the easiest and most highly 
paid places in the gift of the crown } 
but the offer was, w^out hesitation, 
declined. !(iie you^ statesman %ad 
resolved to accept no post which did 
not entitle him to a seat in the cabinet : 
and) a few days later, he announced 
that resolution jn the House *of Com- 
mons. It must be remembered that 
the cabinet was then a much smaller 
and more select body than at present 
We have seen cabifiets of sixteen. In 
the time of our grandfathers a cabinet 
of ten or eleven wras thought incon- 
veniently large. Seven was an usual 
number. Even Burke, who had taken 
the lucrative office of paymaster, was 
not in the cabinet. Many therefore 
thought Pitt’s dedaralion indecent. 
He himself was sorry that he had made 
it. The words, he said in private, had 
escaped him in the heat of speaking ; 
and he had no sooner uttered them 
than he would have given the world to 
recall them. They, however, did him 
no harm with the public. The second 
William Pitt, it was said, had shown 
that he had> inherited the spirit, as 
well as the genius, of the first. In the 
son, as in the father, there might per- 
haps be too much pride ; but there was 
nothing low or sordid. It might be 
called lUTQgance in a young barrister, 
living in ebambers on three hundred a 
year, to refuse a salary of five tliousand 
a year, merely because he did not 
choose to bind himself to speak or vote 
for plans which he had no share* in 
framing; but surely such arro^nce 
was not very far removed from^vnrtue. 

Pitt gave a general support to the 
administration of Kockiughajm, hut 
omitted, in the meantime, B^^ppor- 
tunity of courting that Ultia-Whig 
party which the persecution of Wilkes 
and the Middlesex election had called 
into existence, and whichllie disastrous 
events of the Tvar, and ttie triumph of 
republican principle in America, had 
made formi&ble botii in numbers and 
n temper. He suppoirted a motion for 
shortening the duraudn of Bvliaments. 
He made a motion for a committed to 
ixamine into the state of the ]«preseii»> 
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tatiq^ , and, in tbe speecliby which that of the Exchequer; and* he a^pted it* 
motion was introduced, avowed himself He had scarcely ^mpleted his twenty- 
the enemy of the close boroUgha, the third year. 

Btrongholda of that corruption to which The Parliament was speedily proro* 
he attributed all«the calapities of the gued. During the recess, a negouation 
natibn, anh whiclL as he phrased it in for peace whidi had been commenced 
one of those exact and sonorous sen* under Hockingham was brought to a 
tenses of which he had a boundless successful termination. England ac- 
command, had grown with the growth knowledged the independence of her 
of EngUftd and strengthened with her revolted colonies ; and she ceded to her 
atveugth, but had not diminished with European enemies some places in the 
t her dinunution or decayed with her Mediterranean and in the Gulf of Mex* 
decay. On this occasion he was sup- ico. Bnt the terms which she obtained 
•ported by Fox. The motion was lost were quite as advantageous and honour- 
by only twenty votes in a house of more able as the events of the war entitled 
than three hundred members. The her to expect, or as she was likely 
reformers never again had so good a to obtain by persevering in a contest 


division till the year 1831. 


against immense odds. All her vital 


The new administration was strong parts, all the real sources of her po^er, 
in abilities, and was more popular than remained uninjured. She preserved 
any administration which had hold even her dignity : for she ceded to the 
office since the first year of George the House of Bourbon only part of what 
Third, but was bated by the King, she had won from that ise in pre- 
hesitatingly supported by the Parlia- vious wars. She retainoTu. her Indian 
ment^ ana tom mtemu dissensions, empire undiminished ; and, in spite of 
The Chancellor was disliked and dis- the mightiest efforts of two great mon- 
trusted by almost all his colleagues, archies, her flag still waved on the rock 
The two Secretaries of State regarded of Gibraltar. ^ There is not the slightest 
each other with no friendly feeling, reason to believe that Fox, if he had 
The line between their departments had remained in office, would have hesitated 
not been traced with precision ; and one moment about concluding a treaty 
there were consequently jealousies, en-*' ou such conditions. Unhappily that 
croachments, and complaints. It was great and most amiabte man was, at 
all that Roekingbam could do to keep thm crisis, burned by his passions into 
the peace in his cabinet ; and, before an error which made his genius and his 
the cabinet had existed three months, virtues, during a long course of years, 


Bockingham died. 

In an instant, all was confusion. 


almost useless to his country. 

He saw that the great body of the 


The adherents of the deceased states- House of Commons was 'divided into 
mair looked on the Duke of Portland three parties, his own, that of North, 
as their chief. The King placed Shel- and that of Shelburne ; tliat none of 
bume at the head of the Treasury, those three parties was large enough 
Fox, Lord John Cavendish, and Burke, to stand alone ; that, therefore, unless 
immediatelv resided their offices^ and two of them* united, there must be a 
the new prime minister was left to con- miserably feeble administration, or, 
stitute a govemmentdDut of very de- more probably, a rapid^ succession of 
fective materials. His own parliamen- miserably feeble administrations, and 
taxy talents were great^ but he could this at a time when a strong govem- 
not^ in the ribme where parliamentaiy ment was essesitial to the prosperity 
tiMRiS were w>8t needed. It was ne- and respectability of the nation. It 
cessary to find some member of the was then* necessary and Sight that 
House of Commons who conM confront there should be a coaUtaon. To eveiy 
the great ohiton of the opposition ; and possible coalition there were objemions. 
Pitt alone had the eloquence and the Bu^ of all possible coalitions, that to 
oen^ge whi^ ^itere required^ He wasJ '^cb thero were the fegirest objections 
groat place of Cnanccllor { was undoubtedly a coalitimt between 
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Shelburne lind Fox. It would huTe he did not rise till his own stlKiu^ 
been generully applauded by the fol- and thtt of his hearers were exbausna; 
lowers of both. It nrf^ht ^ye been and he was consequently less sdecessfol 
made without any sadSKce of public than on any former occasion. His ad- 
principle on the part of either. Un- mirers owned that hiaspeech was feeble 
happily, recent bickerings had left in and petulant.* He so itt forget himaslf 
the mind of Fox a profound dislikaa^d as to advise Sheridan to confine himself 
distrust of Shelburne. Pitt attempted to amusing theatrical audiences. Thia 
to mediate, and was authorised to in- ignoble sarcasm gave Sheridan an op- 
vite Fox to return to the service of the portunity of retorting with great feli- 
Crown. ** Is Lord Shelburne,’* said city. “ After what 1 have seen and 
Fox, **to remain prime minister?** heard to-night,*’ he said, “ 1 really feel 
Pitt answered in the affirmative. “ It atrougly tempted to venture on a com- 
is impossible that I can act under him,** petition with so great an artist as Ben 
said Fox. ** Then negotiation is at an Jonson, and to bring on the stage a 
end,’* said Pitt; “fcrl cannot betray second Angry Boy.” On a ^division, 
him.” Thus the two statesmen parteoL the address proposed by the fUpporters 
They were never again in a private of the government was rejected by a 
room together. majority of sixteen. 

As Pox and his friends would not But Pitt was not a man to be dis- 
treat with Shelburne, nothing remained heartened by a single failure, or to be 
|to them but to treat with North. That put down by the most lively repa^ee. 
fatal coalit^ which is emphatically When, a few days later, the opposition 
called *'Th^poalition” was formed, pressed a resolution directly censuring 
Not three quarters of a year had elapsed the treaties, he spoke with an rio- 
since Fox and Burke had threatened quence, energy, and dignity, which 
North with impeachment, and had de- raised his fame and popularity higher 
scribed him, night after night, as tho than ever. To the coalition of Fox 
most arbitrary, tho most corrupt, the and North he alluded in language 
most incapable of ministers. They now which drew forth tUmultuous applause 
allied themselves with him for the pur- froni his followers. ” If” he said, 
pose of driving from office a statesman ” this ill-omened and unnatural mar- 
with whom thejfcaiinot be said to have riage be not yet consummated, I know 
differed as to any important queatifti. of a just and lawful impedinient ; and. 
Nor had they even the prudence and in the name of the public weal, 1 forbid 
the patience to wait for some occasion the banns.*’^ 

on which they might, without incon- The ministers were again left in a 
sisteiicy, have combined with their old minority ; and Shelburne consequently 
enemies in opposition to the govern- tendered his resignation. It was ac- 
ment. That nothing might be wanting cepted ; but the King siroggled Ipng 
to tho scandal, the great orators, who and hard before he submitted to the 
had, during seven years, thundered terms dictated by Fox, whose faults he 
against the war, determined to join detested, and whose high spirit and 
with tho authors of that ¥f%r in passing powezfril intellect he detested still 
a vote of censure on the peace, more. The first place at the bqard of 

The Parliament met* before Christ- Treasury was repeatedly offered to 
mas 1782. But itwas not tillJanuaiy Pitt; but the oner, though tempting, 
1783 that the preliminaiy treaties were was steadfastly denned. , The young 
signed. On the 17th of Fobruaxy they man, whose judgment Wl|k Is precoci- 
wero taken into consideration by the ous as his eloquence, sa^ihat hisAime 
House of ObmmoDs. ThereAiad heejt, was coming; but was not come, and 
d^ng some days, floating rumours that was deaf* to ro^ importunities and 
jttox ipd North had coalesced; and the reproaches. His Majesty, bitterly 
debate indicated but too dea^y that comdainiog of Pitt’s fit mthe ortedness. 
those tumours were not unfotmdej. tried to b^ak the coalition. ^ Every 
Pitt was stiffeiing from i^spqsjiti[o9 ; of Induction was practised* ^ 
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but in Tain. During aeTera 
iire&s the country remained vitnunt t 
government. It was not till all devices 
had failed, and till the aspect of th< 
House of Commons became threatening, 
that the King give way. The Duke 
of Portland was declared First Lord of 
the Treasury. Thurlow was dismissed. 
Fox and North became Secretaries of 
State, vith power ostensibly equal. 
But Fox was the real prime minister. 

The year was far advanced before 
the new arrangements were completed; 
and nothing very important was dune 
during the remainder of the session. 
Pitt, now seated on the opposition bench, 
brought the question of parliamentary 
reform a second time under the con- 
sideration of the Commons. He pro- 
osed to add to the House at once a 
undred county members and several 
members for metropolitan districts, and 
to enact that every borough of which 
an election committee should report 
that the majority of voters appeared to 
be corrupt should lose the fninchise. 
The motion was rejected by 293 votes 
to 149. 

After the prorogation, Pitt visited 
the Continent for the first and last time. 
His travelling companion was one of 
his most intimate friends, a young man 
of his own age, who had already dis- 
tinguish<Hl himself In Parliament by an 
engaging natural eloquence, set off by 
the swe^st and most exquisitely mo- 
dulated of human voices, and whose 
affectionate heart, caressing manners, 
and brilliant wit, made him the most 
delightful of companions, William 
Wilberforce. That was the time of 


In November 1783 the Parliament 
met again. The government had irre- 
sistible strength in the House of Com- 
mons, and seemed to be scarcely less 
strong in the House of^Lords, but was, 
in truth, surrounded on every side by 
dangers. The King was impatiently 
waiting for the moment at which he 
could emancipate himstdf from a yoke 
which galled him so severely that ho 
had more than once seriously thought 
of retiring to Hanover ; and the King 
was scarcely more eager for a change 
than the nation. Fox and North had 
committed a fatal error. They ought 
to have known that coalitions between 
parties which have long been hostile 
can succeed only when the wish for 
coalition pervades the lower ranks of 
both. If the leaders unite before then* 
is liny disposition to union among the 
fidlowers, the probability is that there 
will bo a mutiny in both^d amps, and 
that the two revolted ariXies will make 
a truce with each other, in order to bi' 
revenged on those by whom they think 
that they have been betrayed. Thus 
it was in 1783. At the beginning of 
that eventful y<‘ar, North had been the 
recognised bend of the old Tory party, 
which, though for a moment prostrated 
by the disastrous issue of the American 
war, was still a great poVer in the .state, 
that large body of country gentlemen 
To him the clergy, the uni\ eraities, and 
whose rallying cry was “ Chureh and 
King,*' had long looked up with re- 
spect and confidence. Fox had, on the 
•ther hand, been the idol of the Whips, 
and of the whole body of Protestant 
dissenters. The coalition at once ali- 


Anglomania in France; and at Paris 
the son of the great Chatham was 
absolutely hunted by men of letters 
and women of fashion, and forced, 
much against his wiU, into political 
dis|>utation. One remarkable saying 
which dropped from him during this 
tour |ias been presorvea. A French 
genAinan expressed some surprise at 
tlMf immense influence which Fox, a 
ttun of pleasure, ruined by Hie dice- 
f>ox and the turf, exercised over the 


enated the most zealous Tories from 
North, and the most zealous Whigs 
from Fox. The University of Oxford, 
which had marked its approbation of 
North’s orthodoxy by electing him 
hancellor, the city of London, which 
jad been during two and twenty years 
at war with the Court, wore equally 
disgusted. Squires and rectors, who 
had inherited the principles of the 
valiers of the preening century, couloL 
lot forgive their old leader for colhbin-^ 



“ You have not,” ;ng with disloyal subjects in order to 
under the ^and of, a force on the sewereigo. The 
members of the Bill of Bights Sooiety 
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and of the Reform Associations were Unrhich^ought undoubtedly to have ^en 
enraged by learning thdt their favourite considered as paramount to every other 
orator now called the great champion was, whether the proposed change was 
of tyranny and corruption liis noble likely to be beneficial or injurious to 
triend. Two great multitudes were at the thirty ndllions of people who were 
once left without any head, and both subject to Wie Confpany. But that 
at once turned tlicir eyes on Pitt, One question cannot be said to have been 
party saw in him the only man who even seriously discussed. Burk^ who, 
could rescue the King ; tlio other saw whether right or wrong in th^ conclu- 
in him the only man who could purify sious to which he came, had at least 
the Parliament. He was supported on the merit of looking at the subject in 
one side by Archbishop Markham, the the right point of view, vainly reminded 
preacher of divine right, and by Jen- his hearers of that mighty population 
kinson, the captain of the Prmtorian wlio«edailyricemight depend on a vote 
bundof the King 8 friends; on the other of be British Parliament. He spoke, 
side by Jebb and Priestley, Sawbridge wi h e on more than his wonted pow(*p * 
and Cartwright, Jiu*k Wilkes and Home of thougiit and language, about the do- 
Tookc. On the benches of the House solation of Rohilcund, about the spoli- 
of Commons, however, the ranks of the ation of Benares, about the evil policy 
ministerial majority were unbroken ; which had suffered the tanks of the 
and that any statesman would venture Carnatic to go to ruin ; but he could 
ti) bravo si^^a majority was thought scarcely o))tain a hearing. The con- 
iniposhible. v7o prince of the Hanove- tending parties, to their shame it must 
riaii line had ever, under any provo- be said, would listen to none but £i^- 
cation, ventured to appe*^ from the lish topics. Out of doors the cry 
representative body to the constituent against the ministry was almost uui- 
body. The ministers, therefore, not- vcreal. Town and country were united. 
^^ith8tallding the sullen looks and mut- Corporations exclaimed against the 
icred words of displeasure with which violation of the charter of the greatest 
their suggestions were received in the corporation in the realm. Tories and 
<’lohet, notwithstanding the roar of ob- democrats joined in pronouncing the 
loqny which was rising louder jmd proposed board an unconstitutional 
louder every day from every corner of body. It was to consist of Fox's nomi- 
the island, thought themselv( s secure, nees. The effect of bis bill was to give, 
Such was their confidence in their not to the Crown, but to him person- 
strength that, as soon as the Parlia- Uy, whether in office or in opposition, 
ment had met, they brought forward a an enormous power, a patronage suffi- 
Miigul.irly bold and original plan for cient to counterbalance the* patronage 
the government of the British torn- »f the Treasury and of the Admiralty, 
tories in India. What was proposed md to <lecidc the elections for fifty 
was that the whole authority, which boroughs. He knew, it was said, that 
till that time had been ^ereised over he was hateful alike to King and pco- 
those territories by the East India plo ; and he had devised a plan which 
Company, shoiila be* transferred to would make him independent of both, 
seven Commissioners who were to bo Some nicknamed him Cromwell, and 
named by Parliament, and wore not to .ome Carlo Khan. Wilborforce, with 
bo romovable at the pleasure of the his usual felicity of expression, and 
('rowii. Earl Fitzw'illiam, the most with very unusual bitterness of feeling, 
intimate p^sonal friend of Fox, was to dosoribed the scheme as the geffuino^ 

Ijp chairman of this boardP; and the offiipring pf the coalition, as marked 
^dest ?on of North was to be one of with the features of both its parents, 
the rfembors. the corruption of one and the violence 

As soon as the outlines of the scheme of tlie other. In spite of all op^sition, 
were known, cdl the hatred which howevo^tho bill was supported in every 
coalition had excited burst forth with stage by great majorities, was rafi^ly* 
an astounding explosion. The question passed, and was sent up to ftie Lords^ 
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To ^ne genend aatonishment, when th^ Chatham. But in the other House 
second reading was moved in the Upper^ there was not a'single eminent speaker 
House, the opposition proposed an ad- among the official men who sate round 
joumment) and ^carried it by eighty- Pitt. His most useful assistant was 
sevfii TOtrt* to 80 l^enty-n^Ae. The cause Dundas, who, though he had not elo- 
of this strange tufn of fortune was soon quence, bad sense, knowledge, readiness, 
known. Pitt’s cousin, Earl Temple, had and boldness. On the opposite benches 
been in the royal close^ and had there was a powerful majority, led by Fox, 
been authorised to let it be known that who was supported by Burke, North, 
His Majesty would consider all who and Sheridan. The heart of the young 
voted for the bill as his enemies. The minister, stout as it was, almost died 
ignominious commission was per- within him. He (*ould not once close 
formed ; and in'^tantly a troop of Lords his eyes on the night which followed 
of the Bedchamber, of Bisnops who Temple's resignation. But, whatever 
wished to be translated, and of Scotch his internal emotions might be, his 
peers who wished to be re-elected, language and deportment indicated no- 
made haste to change sides. On a thing but unconquerable firmness and 
later day, the Lords rejected the bill, haughty confidence in his own powers. 
Fox and North were immt'diately His contest against the House of Com- 
dirceted to send their seals to the mons lasted from the 17tli of December, 
palace by their Tinder Soeretaries ; 1783, to the 8th of March, 1784. In 
and Pitt was appointed Fust loird ol sixteen divisions tlie oi^>sition tri- 
tlie Treasury and Chancellor of the umphed. Again and the King 

Exchequer. was requested to dismiss his ministers. 

The general opinion was, that there But ho was determined to go to Ger- 
would be an immediate dissolution, many rather than yield. Pitt’s resolii- 
But Pitt wisely determined to give the lion mver wavertKl. The cry of the 

S iblic feeling time to gather strength, nation in his f.ivour beeamo lehemenl 
n this point he differed from his kins- and almost furious. Addresses as«sur- 
man Temple. The consequence was, ing him of public support came up 
that Temple, who had been appointed ' daily from every part of the kingdom, 
one of the Secretaries of State, resigned f'Tlm freedom ot the cit} of London was 
his office forty-eight hours after he had presented to him in a gold box. He 
accepted it, and thus relieved the new went in state to recen e this mark 


government from a great load of unpo- of distinction. He was Mimptuouhly 
pularity ; for all men of sense and feasted in Grocers' Hall , and the shop- 
honour, however strong might be their keepers of the Strand and Fleet Street 
dislike of the India Bill, disapproved illuminated their houses m his honour 
of the manner in which that bill had Theso thing.s could not but produce an 
been thrown out. Temple carried away effect within the walls of Parliament, 
with him t.he scandal which the best The ranks of llio majority began to 
friends df the new government could waver ; a few passed over to the enemy; 
not but lament. The mme of the young some skulkecl away; many were for. 

S imo minister preserved its whiteness, capitulating w^lc it wras still possibh^ 

0 could declare with perfect truth to capitulate with the honours of war. 
that, if unconstitutional machinations Negotiations weie opened with the 
had been employed, hp had been no view of forming an administration on 
pa|^ to them. a wide basis ; but they had scarcely 

was, however, surrounded by dif- been opened when they were closed. 
ficultieB and dangers. In the House The oppdkition demanded as a 
of Lords, indeed, he had a majority ; Uminaiy article of the treaty, that 
nor eoul4 WJy orator of the opposition should resign the Treasury ; an<]^ wit^ 
in that ass^oibly be considered as a this demand l^tt steadfastly refused to 
xnalch fat Thurlow, who was npwagainJ comply. While the contest was lagingi 
ChifhoeV^ or Camden, who c <^- 1 the Clerkship of the Pella^ a eiaeeure • 
auy sH||prtad the son of his old friend place for Ufe, woith t^e thnnsand a 
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year, and tenablo wijjh a seat in tin thusiastic on the side of* the new 
House of Commons became vacant. Thi government. A hundred and sixty of 
appointment was with the Chancellor of the supporters of the coalition lota, 
the Exchequer: nobody doubted th^t their seats.* The ^Mrst J^td of tlifll 
he would appoint himself ; and nobody Treasury himself came in at the nead 
could have blamed him if ho had done of th(* poll for the University ofaOam* 
so • for such sinecure offices bad always bridge. His young friend, Wilberforco, 
been defended on the ground that they was elected knight of the |yoat shire 
enabled a few men of eminent abilities of York, in opposition to the whole in- 
unJ small incomes to live without any fluenceofthcFila williams, Cavendishes, 
profession, and to devote themselves to Duudases, and S iviles. In the midst 
the service of the state. J'itt, in spite of sueh tnumphs Pitt completed hi** 
of the remonstrances of his friends, tWenty-flfth year. He wss now the 
gave the Polls to his fatlier's old ad- greatest subject that England had seen 
herent. Colonel Barr^, a man disti dunng many generations. Ho domi-^ 
guished by talent and eloquence, but neered absolutely over the cabinet, and 
poor and afflicted with blindness. By was the favourite at once of the fijvo- 
this arrangement a pension which reign, of the ]\irliameut, and of the 
the Kockingham administration had nation. His f.ither had never been 
granted to BaiTe was saved to the so powerful, ncr Walpole, nor Marlbo- 
publie. jNever was there a happier rough. 

^ stroke of ^jiey. About treaties, wars, This narrative has now reached a 
expcditions^urilFs, budgets, there will point, beyond which a full history of 
always bo room for dispute. The the life of Pitt would bo a history oft- 
policy which is applauded by half the Kngland, or ratlicr of the whole civi- 
nation may be condemned by the other Used world , and for such a history this 
hilf. But pecuniary disinterestedness is not tlio proper place. Here a very 
everybody comprehends. It is a great slight sketch must suffice ; and in that 
thing for a man who has only three sketch prominence will be given to such 
hundred .1 year to be able to show that points as may enable a reader who is 
he considers tjree thousand a year as already acquainted w^ith the general 
mere dirt beneath his feet, when f|pm- course of events to form a just notion 
pared witli the public interest and the of the character of the man on whom 
public esteem. Pitt had his reward so much depended. 

Vo minister was ever more rancorously If we wish ro arrive at a eoirect 
libelled ; but, even when he was known judgment of Pitt’s merits and defects, 
to bo overwhelmed with d«‘bt, when we must never forget that he belonged 
millions were passing through his hands to a peculiar class of statesmen^ and 
when the wealthiest magnates of the that he mii^t be tried by a peculiar 
realm were soliciting him fur marquis- standard. It is not easy to eompan^ 
ates and garters, his bit^^eresL enemies 11m fairly with such men as Ximenes 
did not dare to accuse him of touching and Sully, Richelieu and Oxenstiem, ”■ 
unlawful gain. John de Witt and Warren Hastings. 

At length the hitrd fought fight The means by which those ;polittcians 
ended. A final remonstrance, drawn govenied greaif communities were of 
iij) by Burke with admirable skill, was quite a different kind from those which 
carried on the S-th of March by a single Pitt was und^ the necessity of employ- 
vote in a full House. Had the experi- ng. Some talents, which theyjiever 
ment beei^ repeated, the si^porters of any opportunity of showinp^ that 
Jio coalition would probably have been hey possessed, were developed in him 
/n a minority. But tlie supplies had .0 an extraordinary degree. In some 
been voted ; the Mutiny Bill had been qmuities, on the other hand, to which 
passed ; and the Parliament was dis- they owe a large part of their fame, he 
solved. ‘ t|wns deftdedly their inferior. jThey 

The popular constituent bodies all transacted business in their^losetSf of 
over the country were in general en- at boards where a few confidential 
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couucilloES sate. It was his lot to W 
bom m an age and in a coimtiy in 
nrhich parliamenlary government was 
establi^ed ; biq whole train- 
luaney Mr^an such a*) fitted him 
toliear a part in parliamentaiy goyern- 
ment ; and, fro)n the prime of his man* 
hood to his death, all the powers of his 
vigorous mind were almost constantly 
exerted in the work of mirliamentary 
government, lie accordingly became 
the greatest master of the whole art oi 
parliamentaiy government that has ever 
existed, a greater than Hontaguo or 
Walpole, a greater than his father Chat- 
ham or his rival Fox, a greater than 
either of his illustiious snccessorb Can- 
ning and Feel. 

Parliamentary government, like eve^ 
other contrivance of man, lias i^s ail- 
vantages and its disadvantages. On th 
advantages there is no need to dilate. 
The history of England during tlie 
hundred and seventy years which haA*e 
elapsed since the House of Commons 
became the most jioworful body in the 
state, her imimuso and still growing 
prosperity, her fi\<doin, her tranquil- 
lity, her greatness in arts, in sciences, 
and in arms, her maritime ascendency, 
the marvels of her public credit, her 
American, her African, lier Australian, 
her Asiatic empires, sufficiently prove 
the excellence of her institutions. But 
those institutions, though excellent, are 
assuredly not jj^Tfect. Parliamentary 
government is guveriiinent by speaking. 

' In such a government, the power of 
speaking is the most highly prized of 
all the qualities which a politician can 
possess ; and that power may exist, in 
the highest degree, Avithout judgment, 
without fortitude, without skill in read- 
ing the characters of men or the signs 
of the times, without aey knowledge of 
the principles of legislation or of politi- 
cal economy, and without any skill in 
diplomacy or in the administration of 
war.* Nay, it may well happen that 
those very intellectual qualities which 
give a peculiar charm to the speeches 
of a public man may bo incompatible 
tne qualities which would fit him 
to 'i^eet a pressing emergency with 
Vromptiti^e4^^ ^rmness. It was thus 
Chanct^ ^thnihend. It was thus 


ith Windham. It was a privilege to 
listen to those aiibomplisfaea and inge- 
nious orators. But in a perilous crisis 
they would liave been found far infe- 
rior in all the qualities of rulers to such 
a man as Oliver Cromwell, who talked 
nonsense, or as William the Silent, AA'ho 
did not talk at all. When parliamentary 
government is established, ii Charles 
Townshend or a Windham aviU almost 
always exercise much greater influence 
hun such men as the great Protector 
of England, or as the founder of the 
Batavian conimonweidth. In such <i 
^veniment, parliamentary talent, 
hough quite distinct from the talents 
of a good exeentiA^e or judicial officer, 
■will be a chief qualification for execu-^ 
ive and judicial office. From the Book‘d 
>f Dignities a curious list might be 
made out of Chancellors ignorant of ' 
he principles of equitjTj^nd First 
Lords of the Admiralty iguorant of the 
rinciples of navigation, of Colonial 
ministers who could not repeat the 
lames of the Colonies, of Lords of the 
Treasury who did not know the difi’er- 
*nce between funded and unfundeil^ 
ebt, and of Secrclarles of tho India 
Board w'ho did not knoAV whether the 
Mahrattas were Mahoujetans or llin- 
loqp. On these grounds, some persons, 
ncapable of seeing more* than one side 
if a quf'stion, have pronounced parlia- 
mentary government a positive eA*il, 
and have maintained that tho adminis- 
tration would bo greatly improvi'd if 
die power, now exercised by a large 
.sscmbly, were transferred to a single 
icrson. Men of sense will probably 
hink the remedy very much Avorse than 
he disease, aqd will be of opinion that 
there Avould be small gain in oxehang- 
ng Charles Townshend and Windham 
or the Prince of the Peace, or the poor 
■'ave and dog Steenie. 

Pitt was emphatically the man of 
larliamentary government, the typo of 
is class, the minion, the ^ child,' thu^ 
ipoiled chftd, of the Bouse of Con^ 
ions. For the House of Commons ht 
ad a hereditary, an infantine Movc.\ 
'hrough his whole boyhood, tho House 
ifi* Commons was ne\'er out of his 
houghts, or out of the thoughts of his 
Qslructors. Beciting at his futheFs 
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knee, reading Thucydides and Cicero sap cff his mind were all drauri^in a 
into English, analysing the great Attic different direction. It was \rhen the 
speeches on the Em^sy ahd on the House of Copimona was to be convinced 
Crown, he was constantly in training and persnlAd^d that he put forth all his'^ 
for the conflicts of the House of Com* powers. *** 0 ^ ^ 

mons. He was a distinguished member Of those^ powers •we must form our 
of the House of Commons at twenty- estimate chiefly from tradition ; for of 
one. The ability which he had dis- all the eminent speakers of the last age 
played in the House of Commons made Pitt has suffered nfost from the le- 
him the most powei’fiil subject in Eu- farters. Even* while he was still 
rope before he was twenty-five. It uving, critics remarked that his elo- 
would have been happy for himself and quenc** could not be preserved, that he 
for his countiy if his elevation had been must he heard to be appreciated. They 
deferred. Eight or ten years, during more than once applied to him the sen- 
wliich he would h.i,ve had leisure and tence in which Tacitus describes the 
opportunity for reading and reflection, fate of a senator wJiose rhetoric wa.s» 
for foreign travel, for social intercourse admired in the Augustan age : Hatcrii 
and free exchange* of thought on equal canornm illud et proflnens cum ipso 
terms with a great variety of compa- simul exstinctiini est.” Tlicre is, how- 
nions, would have supplied what, with- ever, abundant evidence that nature 
out any fault on his part, was wafiting had bestowed on Pitt the talents of a 
to his poW^l intellect. He had aU great orator; and those talents had 
the kuowleage that he could be ex- been developed in a very peculiar man - 
pected to have ; that is to say, all the ner, first by nis education, and secondly 
knowledge that a man can acquire by the high otficml position to which he 
while he is a student at Cambridge, rose early, and in which he passed the 
and all the knowledge that a man can greater part of his public life, 
acquire when he is Pirst Lord of the At his first appearance in Parliament 
Treasury and Cliancellor of the Exelie- he showed himself superior to all his 
quer. But the stock of general infer- contemporariesincommandof language, 
mation which he brought from college. He could poui* forth a long succession of 
extraorflinaryTor a boy, was fiir info- round and stately periods, without pre- 
nor to what Fox poss#*ssed, and %og- meditation, without ever pausing for a 
garly when compared with the massy, word, without ever repeating a word, 
the splendid, the various treasures laid in a voice of silver clearness, and with 
up iu tho large mind of Burke. After a pronunciation so articulate that not a 
Pitt became minister, he had no leisure letter wa^i slurred over. He had less * 
to learn move than was necessary for amplitude of mind and less richness of 
tlie purposes of the day which was imagination than Burke, less ingenuity 
passing over him. What was iiecessaiy than Windham, less wit than Sheridan, 
for those purposes such a man could less perfect mastery of dialectical fence, 
learn with little difficulty. He was and less of that highest sort of eloquenco 
buxroundod by experienced and able which consists of reason and passion 
public servants. He.could at any mo- fused together, than Fox. Yet the 
mont command their best assistance, almost unanimous judgment of those 
From the stores which they produced who were in the habit of listening to 
his vigorous mind rapidly collected the that remarkable race of men placed 
materials for a good parliamentary Pitt, as a speaker, above Burke, above* 
case: an^ that was enough. Legisla- Windham, above Sheridan, a^ not 
ttiou and adminietration w^re with him below Fox. His declamation was 
secondary matters. To the work of copious, polished, and splendid. In 
framing statutes, of negotiating trea- power of sarcasm he was probably not 
ties, of organising fleets and armies, of surpassed by any speaker, ancient or 
sending forth expeditions, he gav&enlj^ modern ; and of this formidable weapon 
> the lea^dngs of his time and the dregs he maae mewiless use. In twff ja^s 
of his fine intellect. The strength and of the oratorical art whicl^ arc or tpo 
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higli^t value to a minibtc^r of ^tate he he sate, iu which he stood, and, above 

was singularly expert. No man knew all, in which he bowed. Such pride, of 

better how to be luminous or how to be course, inflicted mi^y wpuuds. It may 

obscure. When he wished to be under- ^confidently be affirmed that there can- 

*8too^he naver filhd to make himself not be found, in all the ten thousand 

understood. He covld with Represent invectives written against Fox, a woid 

to hia audience, not perhaps an exact indicating that his demeanour had ever 

or profound, but a clear, popular, and made a single personal enemy. On tho 

plausible j'iew of the most extensive other hand, several men of note who 

and complicated subject. Nothing was had been partial to Pitt, and who to 

out of place ; nothing was forgotten , the last continued to approv^ his public 

minute details, dates, sums of money, conduct and to support his adininistra- 

were all faithfully preserved in his tion, Cumberland, for example, Boswell, 

memory. Even intricate questions of and Matthias, were so much irritated by 

finance^ when explained by him, seemed the contempt with which he treated 

#''lear to the plainest man among bis them, that they complained in print of 

hearers. On the other hand, when he their wrongs. But nis pride, though 

did not wish to be explicit. — and no it made him bitterly disliked by indi- 

raan who is at the head of affairs always viduals, inspired the great body of liis 

wishes to be explicit, — ^he had a mar- followers in Parliament and throughout 

vellous power of saying nothing in the cSuntiy with respect and confidence. 

lang^iage which left on his audience They took him at his owii^/aluation. 

the impression that he'had said a great Thoy saw that his solf-estf was not 

deal. He was at once the only man that of an upstart, who was drunk with f 

who could open a budget without notes, good luck and with applause, and who, 

and the only man who, ns 'Windham if fortune turncMl, would sink from 

said, could speak that roost elaborately arrogance into abjt‘et humility. It was 

evasive and unmeaning of human com- that of the magnanimous man so finely 

positions, a King’s speech, without described by -^istotle in the Ethics, of 

premeditation. the man who thinks himself worthy of 

The effect of oratory will always to great things, being in truth worthy. 

a great extent depend on the character It sprang from a cousciot.snrbs of great 

of the orator. Thero perhap.s never powlrs and great virtues, and was 

w*ere two speakers whose eloquence had never to conspicuously displayed as iu 

more of wdiat may be called the race, the midst of difficulties and daiigc rs 

more of the flavour imparted by moral which w'ould have iiimerveil and bowed 

qualities, than Fox and Pift. The down any ordinary mind. It was 

speeches of Fox owe a great part of elosfly connected, too, with an aiubi- 

their pharm to that warmth and soft- tion wiiich had no mixture of low cii- 

ness of heart, that sympathy with ptdlly. There was something nobb in 

human sufiering, that admiration for the cynical disdain with which tho 

cverythjing great and beautiful, and mighty minister scattered riches and 

that hatred of cruelty and injustice, titles to righlT and loft among those 

which interest and delight us even in who valued them, while he spurned 

the luost defective roppi^ No person, them out of his own way. Poor him- 

on the other hand, could hear Pitt self, he was surrounded by fiiends on 

withoBt perceiving him to be a man of whom he had bestowed tlirec thousand, 

»hjgh, intrepid, ana commanding spirit, six thousand, ten thousand a year. 

proudlfi (sonscious of his own rectitude Plain Mister himself, he had made 

and of bwn intellectual superiority, more lords « than any three* ministers 

incapabto of the low vices of fear a»d that had preceded him. The garter/^ 

envjf bat too prone to feel and to show for which the first dukes in the ki'ng- ^ 

di^oam. PriaOi indeed, pervaded the dom were contendinm was repeated^ 

wme man^'tras written m the harsh, offered to him, and offbre^ in vain. 

hisffice^ was markled by ^ The corxectness of his private life 

way'^tjithich be walked, in wh\ch added muoh to the dignify of his 
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public character. In the relations of in befiiending eminent writers, to ‘Ihiat- 
£>on, brother, uncle, nfkster, friend, his eyer political party they might have 
conduct was exemplary. In the small belonged. The love of literature had 
circle of his intimate associates, he induced Augustus to heap benefits on 
was amiable, affectionate, ev^ playful. Pompeians. Somers ffo> be thn promoter 
They loved him sincerely ;*they re- of nonjurom, Harle/ to make the for- ^ 
gretted him long; and they would tunes of Whigs. But it could not move 
hardly admit tliat he who was so kind Pitttoshow any favour even to Pittites, 
and gentle with them could be stem He was doubtless right in thinking that, 
and haughty with others. He indulged, in general, poetry, history and philo- 
indecd, somewhat too freely in wine, sophy ought to be suffered, like calico 
which he had early been directed to and cutlery, to find their proper price 
take as a medicine, and which use had in the market, and that to teach men 
made a neccssai'y of life to him. But of letters to look habitually to the state 
it was very seldom that any indication for their recompense is bad for the 
of undue exco'^s could be detected in state and bad for letters. Assuredly* 
his tunes or gestures; and, in truth, nothing can be more absurd or mis- 
two bottles of port were little mure to cbievous than to waste the public 
him than two (lishes of tea. He had, money in bounties for tbo purpose of 
when he was first introduced into the inducing people who ought to be weigh- 
clubs of Saint .lames' s Street, sbo^n a ing out grocery or measuring out dra- 
strong tas^tor }>lay ; but he Lad the pory to write bad or middling books, 
prudence anitlie resolution to slop be- But, though the sound rule is that 
fore this taste bad acquired llie strength authors should bo left to bo remune- 
of habit. From the passion which gene- rated by their readers, there will, in 
rally excTcises the most tyrannical do- every generation, be a few exceptions 
minion over the young be possessed an to this rule. To distinguish the<.e 
immunity, which is probably to be as- special cases from the mass is an cm- 
cribed partly to Lis temperament and ployment well worthy of the faculties 
partly to his situation. His constitution of a great and accomplished ruler ; and 
u as feeble; he was very shy; and he was Pitt would assuredly have had little 
very busy. Tlfe strictness of his m^als difficulty in finding such cased. While 
furnished such buffoons as Peter Pindar he was in power, tho greatest philolo- 
.iiid Captain Morris with an inexliausti- gist of the ago, his own contcmporai'y 
He theme for merriment of no very deli- at Cambridge, was P€*duced to earn a 
cate kind. But the great body of tho livelihood by the lowest literary drud- 
middlo class of Ebglishmen could not gery, and to spend in writing squibs for 
see tho joke. They warmly praised the the Naming Chronicle years to which 
young statesman for commanding his we might have owed an all bnt porfeet ^ 
passions, and for covering his frailties, text of the whole tragie and comic 
if he had frailties, with decorous ob- drama of Athens. The greatest his- 
bcurity, and would havt^beon very far torian of tbo age, forced by poveitgf to 
indeed from thinking better of him if leave his country, completed hia im’' 
lio had vindicated himself from the mortal work on .the saoM of Lake 
taunts of his enemies by taking under Xicman. The •political hcterodol^ of 
his protection a Nancy Parsons or a Person, and the religpoUs heterodoxy of* 
Marianne Cllark. Gibbon, maj perhaps be pleaded in 

No part of the immense popularity defence of the minister by whom those 
which PiU long enjoyed is to be attri- eminent men were neglec]^ Bflfc there 
ihuted to the eulogies of with and poets were other cases in which no such ex- 
it might have been naturally expected ruse could be set up. Scarcely had 
thalfa man of genius, of learning, of Pitt obtained possession of unbounded 
taste, an orator whose diction was often power when an aged writer of the 
compared to ^hat of Tully, the rej^rc^ highest eminence, who hud made very 
sentative, too, of a great university, U&e by his writings, and" trim ^wgs 
would have taken a peculiar pleasure siskiug into the grave undir a loa4 of 
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infirfi'iticd and sorrows, wanted tfve or 
six hundred pounds to enable him,! 
during the winter or two which might j 
still remain to him, to draw his breath | 
mor^easilwin the boftt cliiAate of Italv. 
Not a farthing wai$ to be obtained ; and 
before Christmas the author of the 
English Dictionary and of the Lives of 
the FoetSf had gasped his last in the 
river fog and coal smoke of Fleet 
Street. A few months after the death 
of Johnson appeared the Task, incom- 


parably the best poem that any Eng- 
lishman then living had produced — a 
poem, too, whidi could bar^y fail to 
f.'xcite in a well constituted mind a 
feeling of esteem and compassion for 
the poets, a man of genips and virtue, 
whose means were scanty, and whom 
the most cruel of all the calamities in- 
' Vident to humanity had made incapable 
of supporting himself by vigorous and 
sustained exertion. Nowhere had Chat- 
ham been praised with more enthusi- 
asm, or in verse, more worthy of the 
subject, than in the Taek. The sou of 
Chatham, however, contented himself 
with reading and admiring the book, 
and left the author to starve. The pen- 
sion which, long after, enabled poor 
Cowper to elohe his melancholy life, un- 
molested by duns and bailiffs, was ob- 
tained for him by the strenuous kind- 
ness of Lord Spencer. What a con- 
trast between the way in which Pitt 
acted towards Johnson and the way in 
which Iiord Grey acted towards his 
political enemy Scott, when Scott, worn 
out by misfortune and disease, was ad- 
vised to try the effect of the Italian 
air ! What a contrast between the w'ay 
in which Pitt acted towards Cowper 
and the way in which Burke, a poor 
man and oilt of place, acted towards 
Orabbe I Even Dundas^ewho made no 
pretensions to literary taste, and was 
content to be considered^ as a hard- 
headed and somewhat coarse man of 
businem^ was, when compared with 
his eloquent and classically educated 
' friench H Hyenas or a Leo. Duudae 
madje Bushs an exciseman, with seventy 
poinds a year ; ami this was more tlian 
Htt, during his long tenure of ^ower, 
fdt the encouragement of fetters. 

^ W^n those^fcrho may think that it is, 


ill general, no part of the duty of a 
government to Reward literary merit 
will hardly deny that a governm(‘nt, 
which has mucli lucrative churcli pre- 
ferment ig its gift, is bound, in distri- 
buting that preferment, not to over- 
look divines whoso writings have 
rendered great service to the cause of 
religion. But it seems never to have 
occurred to Pitt that he lay under any 
such obligation. All the theological 
works of all the numerous bisliops whom 
he made and translated are not, when 
put together, worth fifty pages of the 
Horae Paulinae, of the NaturalTheology. 
or of the View of the Evideiicrs of 
Christianity. But on Paley the all- 
powerful minister never bestowed the 
smallest benefice. Artists Pitt treated* 
as contempt nously as writers. For 
painniig he did simply nothing. Seulp- 
tor.s, who had been selecte^'o execute 
monuments voted by Paniainent, had 
to haunt the ante-chambers of tho 
Treasury during many years before 
they could oiitaiii a farthing from him. 
One of them, after vainly soliciting the 
minister for payment dpring fourtt*en 
years, had the courage to present a 
memorial to the Xing, and thus ob- 
tained tardy and iingn^j^ious jiTstice. 
Arcljitects it was absolutily neeessaiy 
to employ; and the worst that could 
be found sei'in to have been employed. 
Not a single line public building otany 
Kind or in any style was ereeled during 
his long administration. It may bo 
confidently affirmed that no ruler wliosc 
abilities and attainments would boar 
any comparison with his has ever 
shown such cold disdain for what is 
excellent in ar^s and lettiTs. 

His first administration lasted seven- 
teen years. That^’ong period is divided 
by a strongly marked line into two al- 
most exactly equal parts. TJio first 
part ended and the second began in the 
autumn of 1792. Throughout both parts 
Pitt displayed^ in the liighee.t degree 
the talents a parliamentary leader.^H 
Daring the first part he was a feg^tu- 
nato and, in many respects, a skilful 
administrator. With the difficulties 
-^hith he had to encouuttfr during the 
second part he was altog^her incap- 
able of contending: but his eloquence 
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and his perfect mastery of the mestic virtues were acknowledged. But 

of the House of Commons concealed his it was generally thoucht that the good 
incapacity from the multitude. qualities by which he was distinguished 

The eight years wliich followed the in private Jiife were wanting to his 
general election of 1784 w(u:e as tran- political character. J As a’Soveftign, 
quil and prosperous as any eight years he was resentful, unforgiving, stubborn, 
in the whole history of England. Neigh- cunning. Under his rule the country 
bouring nations which had lately been had sustained cruel disgraces and dis- 
in arms against her, and which had asters; and every ono of iJhose dis- 
dattered themselves that, in losing her graces and disasters was'imputedtohis 
American colonies, she had lost a chief strong antipatliies, and to his perverse 
source of her wealth and of her power, obstinacy in the wrong. One states- 
saw, with wonder and vexation, that man after another complained that he 
she was more wcaltliy and more power- had been induced by royal cares.scs, en- 
ful than ever. Her trade increased, treaties, and promises, to undertake the 
Her manufacturea flourished. Her direction of affairs at a difficult con-* 
exchequer was full to overflowing, juncture, and that, as soon as he had, 
Very idle apprehensiou.s were generally not without sullying his fame and ali- 
bntertained, that the public debt, enating his best friends, served the 
though much less than a third of the turn for wliieh he was wanted, his 
debt whkh we now bear with ease, ungrateful master began to intrigue 
would be folpidtoo heavy for thostrength against him, and to canvass against 
of the naticAi. Those apprehensions him. Grenville, Rockingham, Chatham, 
might not perliaps have Icen easily men of widely difterent characters, 
quieted by reason. Hut Pitt quieted but all three upright and high-spirited, 
them by a juggle. He succeeded in agreed in thinking that the Prince 
persuading first himself, and then the under whom they had successively 
whole nation, his opponents included, held the highest place in the govem- 
that a new sinking fund, which, so far ment was one of the most insincere of 
as it differed from former sinking funds, mankind. His confidence was reposed, 
differed for thg worse, would, by virtue they said, not in those known and re- 
of some mysterious power of propgga- sponsible counsellors to whom he had 
tion belonging to money, put into the delivered the seals of office, but in 
pocket of the public creditor great sums secret advisers who stole up the back 
not taken out of the pocket of the tax- stairs into his closet. In Parliament 
payer. The country, terrified by a danger his ministers, while defending them- 
which was no danger, hailed with de- selves again.st the attacks of the op- 
lightand boundless confidence a remedy position in front, were perpetually, at 
which was no remedy. The minister his instigation, assaih-d oA the flaftk or 
was almost universally extolled as the in the rear by a vile band of merce- 
greatest of financiers. Meanwhile bot h naries who cjilfed t hera.sel ves his friends, 
the branches of the Hoqpe of Bourbon These men constantly, while in posses- 
foiind that England was as formidable sion of lucrative places in hie service, 
an antagonist as she* had ever been, spoke and voted against bills Which he 
Prance had formed a plan for reducing had authorisedsthc Pirst Lord of the 
Holland to vassalage. But England Treasury or the Secretary of State to 
interpoW ; and Prance receded. Spain bring in. Bujt from the day on which 
interrupted by violence the trade of Pitt was placed at the head of affairs 
our merclisnts with the r^ions near there was an end of secret infffienee. 
the Oregon. But Engird armed; His haughty and aspiring spirit was 
and Spain receded. Within the island not to bo satisfied with the mere show 
there was pz^found tranquillity. The of power. Any attempt to undermine 
King was, for the first time, popular, him at Odurt. any mutinous movement • 
During the twenty-three years wliiebi among ^is followers in the Hoq^e of 
had followed his accession he had not Commons, was certain to be. at one* 
been loved by bis subjects. His do- put down. He had only to%nder luft 
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resignatiop ; and he could dictate his 
-own terns. For he, and he alone, 
stood between the King^ and the Coali- 
tion. He was therefore little less than 
MayA of the Pajkce. l>.e nation 
loudly applauded the King for having 
the wi^m to repose entire conddence 
in so excellent d minister. His Majesty’s 
private viHues now began to produce 
their full effect. He was generally re- 
garded as the model of a respectable 
country gentleman, honest, good-na- 
tured, sober, religious. He rose early : 
he dined temperately : he was strictly 
faithful to his wife : he never missed 
*churcli ; and at church he never missed 
«a response His people heartily prayed 
that he might long reign over them; and 
they prayed the more heartily because 
his virtues were set off to the best ad- 
vantage by the vices and follies of the 
Prince of Wales, who lived in i*lo'»e in- 
timacy with the chiefs of die opposition. 

How strong this feeling was in the 
public mind appeared signally on one 
great occasion. In the autumn of 1 788 
the King became insane. The opposi- 
tion, eager for office, committed the 
great indiscretion of aasertiug that 
the heir apparent had, by the funda- 
mental laws of England, a right to be 
Begent with the full powers of royalty. 
Pitt, on the other hand, maintained it 
to be the constitutional doctrine that, 
when a Sovereign is, by reason of in- 
fancy, disease, or absenco, incapable 
of exercising the regal functions, it be- 
longs to the estates of the realm to 
deteiinine wlfo shall be the vicegerent 
and with what portion of the executive 
authority such vicegerent shall be en- 
trusted. A long and violent contest 
followed, in which Pitt was supported 
the greft body of the people with 
as much enthusuusm «.s during the 
first months of his administration. 
Toiies with one voice applauded him 
for defending the siefc-bea of a virtuous 
and if&happy' Sovereign against a dis- 
loyal faction and an undutiful son. 
Hot a fe^ Whigs applauded him for 
asserting fhe authority of Parliaments 
and thaimtiiieiplesofthoHevolution, in 
oppoi^oii to a doctrine which sieemed 
lb mvat^ffiuch affinity with the ser- 
' fSe of indefbasible hereditary 


right. The middle class, always zealous 
on the side of deceh(^ and the domestic 
virtues, looked forward with dismay 
to a reign resembling that of Charles 
II. The palace, which had now been, 
during thirty years, the pattern of an 
English home, would be a public nui- 
sance, a school of profligui y. To tlie 
good King’s repast of mutton and 
lemonade, despatched at three o'clock, 
would succeed midnight banquets, from 
which the guests would be carried home 
speechless. To the backgammon board 
at which the good King played for a 
little silver with his equerries, would 
1 8iic(*ecd faro tables from which young 
I patricians who had sate down rich 
would rise up beggars. The drawing- 
room, from which the frown of the’ 
Queen had repelled a whole generation 
of frail beauties, would now^be again 
what it had been in the d^^sof Bar- 
bara Palmer and Louisa deVtuorouaille. 
Nay, severely as the public reprobated 
the Prince’s many illicit attachments, 
his one rirtuous attachment was repro- 
bated more , severely still. Even in 
grave and pious cirdes his Protestant 
mistresses gave less scandal than his 
Popish wife. That be must be Begent 
nobody ventured to deny^ But bt and 
his friends were so unpopular that Filt 
could, with general approbation, pro- 
pose to limit the powers of the Begent 
by restrictions to which it would have 
been impossible to subjeat a Prince 
beloved and trusted by the country. 
Some interested men, fully expecting 
a change of administration, went over 
to the opposition. But the majority, 
purified by these desertions, closed its 
ranks, and presented a more firm array 
than ever to the enemy. In every 
division Pitt wascrictorious. When at 
length, after a stormy interregnum of 
three months, it was announced, on the 
very eve of the inauguration of the 
Begent, that the King was himself 
again, the nation was wild with delight. 
On the ev&ing of the day on whicl^ 
His Meyesty resumed his ffinctions, a 
spontaneous illumination, the most ge- 
neral that had ever been seen in £ng- 
brightened the whole vast space 
from High^te to Tooting, and nom 

Hamiuerstiuth to Greenw^ On tho 

0 
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day ou which he returned thanks in 
the cttlhedral of his •capital, all the 
horses and carriages within a hundred 
miles of London were too few for the 
liiultitudea which flocked to see him 
[uiss through the stroets A second 
illumination followed, which was even 
superior to the first in magnificence. 

[hit with difl&fulty c'^caped from the 
tumultuous kindness of an innumerable 
multitude which insisted ou drawing 
his coach from Saint Paul’s Churchyard 
lo Downing Street. This w^as the mo- 
ment at which his fame and fortune 
may be said to have reached the zenith, 
flis influence in the closet was as great 
.IS that of Carr or Villi ers had been, 
llis dominion over tlio Parliament was 
more absolute than that of Walpole or 
1 Viliam had been. Tie was at the .same 
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discoloured by his passions .and his 
imagination. More than three years 
elapsed before the principles of tho 
English adm^istration underwent any 
material change, ijothing* coul^ as 
yet be milder or mdre strictly consti- 
tutional than the minister’s domestic 
policy. Not a single act indicating an 
arbitrary temper or a jealousy of tho 
people could be imputed to him. ‘He 
had never applied to Parliament fop 
any extriiordinury powers. He had 
never used witli harsliness the ordi- 
nary powers entrusted by the consti- 
tution to the executive government. 
Not a single state prosecution which* 
wouhl even now be called oppressive 
had been instituted by him. Indeed, 
the only oppressive state prosecution 
instituted during the first eight years 
of bis administration was that of Stock- 
dale, which is to be attributed, not to 
the government, but to tho chiefs of 
the opposition. In office, Pitt had 
itnleemcd the pledges which he had, at 
his enl ranee into public life, given to 
the supporters of parliament aiy reform. 
He had, in 1785, brought* forward a 
judicious plan.' for the improvement of 
the representative system, and had 
prevailed on tho King, not only to 
refrain from talking against that plan, 
but to reconnuend it to the ilonses in 
a speech from the throne.* This at- 
tempt failed ; but there can be little 
doubt that, if the French Bevolutiou 
had not produced a violent reaction of 
public feeling, Pitt would have per^ 
formed, with little diflici&ty andT no 
danger, that great work which, at a 
later period, lird Grey could aceom- 
plish only by means which for a time 
loosened the veiy foundations of the 
commonwealth. When the atrocities 
of the slave tr.tile were flret brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, 
no abolitiouis^was more zealous than 
Pitt. When sickness prevented Wil- 
berforee from appearing in publft, his 
place was most efilciently supplied by 


I line as hi^i in the favour of the popu- 
lace as cveTuWilkes or Sacliev’^crell had 
I»c*en. Nothing did uioi*e to rai‘<e hi*» 
chivraeter than his noble pO\'erly. It 
was well known that, if ho had been 
dismissed from office after more tli.in 
five years of bouiidle‘'«( power, he would 
luii’dly ImvT eaiTied out w ith him a sum 
'Ulficienfc to furnish the ‘^etof chambera 
111 which, as he cheerfully declared, he 
meant to rcsu^fio the practice of the 
law. His admirers, however, w’ere^iy 
no means disposed to suffer him lo de- 
l>«*nd on daily toil for his daily bread. 

I’he vohintaiy contributions which 
w'crc aw'Hitino: his acceptance in tho 
<‘iiy of London alone would have suf- 
ficed to make him a rich man. But it 
may be doubted whether his haughty 
'•pirit would have sloojied to accept a 
piovision so honourably earned and so 
honourably bestowed. ^ 

To such a height of power and glory 
liad this extraordinary man risen at 
twenty-nine years of age. And now 
the tide was on the turn . Only ten days 
after the triumphal procession to Saint 
Paul’s, the Statcs-General of France, 
after an iiterval of a hundred and 
seventy-four years, met at Versailles. 

Thj Datnro of tlio great RovolnUon , jj,, tho M»g openM 

which followed was long very imper- session^ i 78 o\ concluded with an uw 

fectly understood in this country, anue that His Bfajestiy would heartily concur 
Burke saw muth filrther than any 8f *152“? aS??? 

hia cortwrapotaries; but wbatererhU 
sagaoitj destined was refracted and nttv Befonn Bfll. 
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luB friend the minister. A humane 
bill, which mitigated the horroHLof the 
. middle passage, w'as, in 1788, carried 
by the eloouenee and det^mined spirit 
of Pitt, ffi spite Jot the opposition of | 
some of his own colleagues ; and it 
ought alwjiys to be remembered to his 
honour that, in order to carry that bill, 
he kept the Houses sitting, in spite of 
many murmurs, long after the business 
of the government had been done, and 
^ the Appropriation Act passed. In 1 791 
he eoidially concurr^ with Fox in 
mainlining the sound constitutional 
doctrine, that an impeachment is not 
’terminated by a dissolution. In the 
oourso of the same year the two great 
rivals contended side by side in a far 
more important cause. They are fairly 
entitled to divide the high honour of 
having added to our statute-book the 
iuestimablelaw which places the liberty 
of press under the protection of 
juriea On one occasion, and one alone, 

Pitt, during the first half of his long 
administratioif^ acted in a manner un- 
worthy of an enlightened Whig. In 
the debate on the Test Act, he stooped 
to gratify the master whom he served, 
the university which he represented, 
and the great body of clergymen and 
country gentlemen on whose support 
he rested, by talking, with little hearti- 
ness, indeed, and with no asperity, the 
langui^ of a Tory. With this single 
exception, his conduct from the end of 
1783 to the middle of 1792 wab that of 
an honest friend of civil and religious 
Lbevty. * 

Nor did anything, during that period, 
indicate that he lov^ war, or harboured 
an^ malevolent feeling against any 
neighbouring nation. Those French 
writers wtto have represented him as 
a Hannibal sworn in childhood by his 
father to bear eternal hatred to France, 

48 having, by mynterioim intrigues and 
lavish bribes, instigated the leading 
commit those excesses 
whh^faLjffillououred the Revolation, as 
haiVin^^BM the real author of the first 
^Bd^litiop, kfiow nothing of his character 
of }ii$ history. So fiir was he ftom 
a deadly enemy to Fraince, thatJ 
«hijr mudable attempts to bring alraut a 
,|c}^r ^Hieetion njith that oountiy by 


means of a wise and liberal treaty of 
commerce brought on him the severe 
censure of the opposition. He was 
told in the House uf Commons that he 
was a degenerate son, and that his 
partiality for the hereditary foes of our 
island was enough to make bis great 
father’s bones stir under the pavement 
of the Abbey. 

And this man, whose name, if He had 
been so fortunate as to die in 1702, 
would now have been associated with 
peace, with freedom, with philanthropy, 
with temperate reform, with mild and 
constitutional administration, lived tcT 
associate hiS, name with arbitrary go- 
vernment, with harsh laws harshly 
executed, with alien bills, with gagging 
bills, with suspensions of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, with cruel punishments 
infiicted on some politicaL agitators, 
with unjustifiable prosccjjffons insti- 
tuted against others, and^ith the most 
costly and most sangumary wars of 
modem times. He lived to be hold up 
to obloquy as the stern oppressor of Eng- 
land, and the indefatigable disturber 
of Europe. Poets, contrasting his 
earlier with his later years, likened him 
sometimes to the apostle -nlio kissed in 
order to betray, and sometimes to the 
evjl angels who kept not their first 
estate. A satirist of gre.st genius iu- 
troduced the fiends of Famine, Slaugh- 
ter, and Fire, proclaiming that they 
bad received their commission from 
One whose name was formed of four 
letters, and promising to give their em- 
ployer ample proofs of gratitude. Fa- 
mine would gnaw the multitude till 
they should rise up against him in 
madness, ^e demon of slaughter 
would impel thfsm to tear him from I 
limb to limb. Hut Fire boasted that 
she alone could reward him as he de- 
served, and that she would cling round 
him to all eternity. By the French 
press and the French tribune every 
crime that disgraced and,«veiy cala- 
mity that yfiicted France was ascrib^ 
to the monster Pitt and. his guineas. 
While the Jacobins were domiiiAnt^ it 
WB8 he who had corrupted the Gironde. , 
who had raised Lyons^>and Bordeaux 
against the Convention, who had snb- * 
omed Paris to assassinate Lepellctier, 
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and Cecilia Begnault to assassinate coats their backs, became eage^and 
Bobespierre. When the Thermidorian intolerant Antijacobina. This feeling 
reaction came, all the atrocities of the was ut least as strong among the min^^ 
Beign of Terror were imputed to him. ister’s adversaries as among his sup- 
Collet D’Herbois and FouquierTinville porters. Pdt in min attempted to 
had been his pensioners. It was he restrain hisrollower^. All his genius, 
who had hired the murderers of Sep- all his vast personal influence, could 
tember, who had dictated the pampn- not prevent them from rising up against 
lets of Marat and the Carmagnoles of him in general mutiny. Burke set the 
Borere, who had paid Lebon to deluge example of revolt ; and Burke was 
Arras with blood, and Carrier to choke in no long time joined by Portland, 
the Loire with corpses. Spencer, Fitzwilliam, Loughborough, 

The tmlh itf, that he liked neither Carlisle, Malmesbury, Windham, El- 
war nor arbitrary government. He was liot. In the House of Commons, the 
a lover of peace and freedom, driven, followers of the great Whig statespiaD 
by a stress against which it was hardly and orator diminished from about a 
possible for any will or any intellect to hundred and sixty to fifty. In the 
struggle, out of the course to which his House of Lords he had but ten or 
inclinations pointed, and for which his twelve adherents left. There can bo 
abilities and acquirements fitted him, no doubt that there would have been 
and forced into a policy repugnant to a similar mutiny on the ministerial 
his fetdinj^ and uiisuited to his talents, beucllhs if Pitt had obstinately resisted 
The chai^ of apostasy is grossly the general wish. Pressed at onco by 
unjust. A man ought no more to be his master and by his colleagues, by 
called an apostate because his opinions old friends and by old opponents, he 
alter with the opinions of the great abandoned, slowly and reluctantly, the 
body of his contemporaries than he policy which was dear to his heart. He 
ought to be called an oriental traveller laboured hard to avert the European 
because he i.s always going round war. When the European war broke 
from west to cast with the globe and out, he still flattered himself that it 
everything that is upon it. Between would not bo necessary for this country 
the spring of* 1789 and the close of to take either side. ' In the spring of 
1792, the public mind of Englanc^un- 1792 he congratulated the Parliament 
derwent a great change. If the change on the prospect of long and profound 
of Pitt*s sentiments attracted peculiar peace, and proved his sincerity by pro- 
notice. it was not because he changed posing large remissions of taxiition. 
more than his neighbours ; for in fact Down to the end of that year he con- 
he changed less than most of them ; tinued to cherish the hope that Eng- 
but because his position was far more land might be able to preservekneu- 
coiispicuous than theirs, because he was, trality. But the passions which raged 
till Bonaparte appeared, the individual on both sides of the Channel were not 
who filled the greatest space in the to be restrained. The republicans who 
eyes of the inhabitants 8f the civilised ruled France were inflame^ l>y * fa- 
world. During a sl\prt time the na- naticism resembling that •f the Mus- 
tion, and Pitt, as one of the nation, sulmans who, yrith the Koran in. one 
looked with interest and approbation band and the sword in the other, went 
on the French BevoluUon. But soon forth, conqumng and converting, east- 
vast confiscations, the violent sweeping ward to the Bay of Bengal, and west- 
away of ancient institutions, the domi- ward to the Pillars of Hsicale* Thq. 
nation of clubs, the barbarities of mobs higher and midcUe classes of England 
fnaddened by famine and hatred, pro- were animated by zeal not less fiery 
ducdli a reaction here. The court, the than that of the Crusaders who raised 
nobility, the gentry, the clergy, the the cry of Daus vjUi at Clermont The 
manufacturers, the merchants, in shirty impulse which drove the two nations 
niueteeq twentieths of those who had to a collision was not to be aneft^ IgT 
good roofis over their heads and good [the abilities or by the authi^ty of ipiy 
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sin^e man. As Fltt was in ^nt of been at par. It wa^ impossible that a 
his fellows, and towered high above man Who so completely mistook the 
them, he seemed to lead them. Putin nature of a contest could carry on that 
fact he was violently pushed on by contest successfully. Great as Pitt’s 
theq^y andf had ha held b^k but a little abilities were, his milifaryadministra- 
more than he did, woula have been tion was that of a driveller. He wa^ 
thrust out of their wt^^or trampled at the head of a nation engaged in :i 
under their feet. struggle for life and death, of a nation.. 

He yielded to the current : and from eminently distinguislied by oil the phy- 
that day his misfortunes began. Ilie sical and all the moral qualitioi^ which 
truth is that there were only two cun make excellent soldiers. The resoifreos 
sistent courses before him. Since ho at his command were unlimited. The 
did not choose to oppose himself, side Parliament was even more ready to 
by side with Fox, to the public feeling, grant him men and money than he was 
he should have taken the advice of to ask for them. In such an emergency, 
Burke, and should have availed himself and with such means, such a statesman 
. of that feeling to the full extent. If it as Richelieu, as LouvuIm, us Chatham, 
was impossiUe to pioserve peace, he tis Wellp‘«lcy, would have created in a 
should have adopts the only policy few mouths one of the finest armies in 
which could lead to victory. He ^ould the world, and would soon have dis- 
hiive proclaimed a Holy War for re- covered and brought forwii^d generaK 
ligion, morality, propertv, order, public worthy to command su^jiT an army 
law, and should have thus opposed to Germany might have If^en saved bj 
the Jacobins an energy equal to their another Blenheim ; Flanders recovered 
own. Unhappily he tried to find a by another Ramilies ; another Poitiers 
middle path ; and he found one which might have delivered the Royalist and 
united aJd that was worst in both ex- Catholic provinces of France from a 
tremes. He went to war; but he would yoke which they abhorred, and might 
,Dot understand the peculiar character have spread terror t ven to the barriers 
of that war. He was obstinately blind of Pans. But the fact is, that, after 
to the plain fact, that he was contend- eight years of war, aftcj^ a vast destruc- 
ing against a state which was also a tion of life, after an expenditure of 
sect, and that the new quarrel between wealth far exceeding the expenditure of 
England and France was of quite a the American war, of the Seven Years' 
different kind from the old quarrel*- War, of the war of the Austrian Suc- 
ahout •qIodics in America and fort- cession, and of tlie war of the Spanish 
ressps in the Netherlands. He had to Succession, united, the English army 
combat frantic enthusiasm, boundless under Pitt, was the laughing-stock of 
amUtion, reotless activity, the wildest all Fairope. It could not boast of one 
and most audacious-i^irit of innovation, *- ingle brilliant exploit. It had never 
and he acted as if ho had to deal with shown itself on the Continent but to be 
the harlots and fops of the old Court of beaten, chase^, forced to reembark, or 
Versailles, with Madame de Pompa- forced to capitulate. To take some 
dour and the Abb4 de Bemis. It was sugar island in» the West Indies, to 
pitiable to hear him, year after year, scatter some mob of half-naked Irish 
proving to au admiring audience that peasants, such were the most splendid 
diie wieked Republic wps exhausted, yictorirs won by the British troops 
tlMt she could not hold out, that her under Pitt’s auspices, 
ereditvwaa me, and her assignats The Eimlish navy no ipismunage- 
wore^not wimt more than the paper of ment conldT ruin. ]&t during a long 
which tbsjUMrcvemade; as if credit was period whatever mismanagement coola 
neoeasary igovenimenft of which do was done. The Earl of Cauwm. 
the prinqg^ms rapine, as if Albois without a single qualification k!igh 
conlanofc Jm itilJy into a desqrtHfl hu trust, was made^ by fisteoal « 

^ad 4ililllMod& omit, partia!ity,Fir8t Lord of the AdffiMMy* 

bfUs of .dJfibi’^M-t rad ras kept in that great poet ditmf 
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two years of a war in which the very mutihy in the fleet, a panic in thi city, i 
existence of the states depended on the a run on the bank, had spread dismay ' 
eiflciency of the fleet. He e(H)tinucd to tlirough the ranks of his majority, that 
doze away and trifle away the time dismay lasted only till he rose f^m the 
which ought to hare been devoted to Tre<isury btoch, dww up his h.'yighty 
the public service, till the whole mer- head, stretched his Arm with command* 
<‘antile body, though generally disposed ing gesture, *uid poured forth, in deep 
to support the government, complained and sonorous tones, the lofty language 
bitU^rly that our flag gave no protection of inextinguishable hope and«inflexime 
to our trade. Fortunately he was sue- resolution. Thus, through a long and 
ceeded by G-eorge Earl Spencer, one of calamitous period, every disaster that 
those chiefs of the Whig t)nrly who, in happened without the walls of ParHa- 
the gi’eat schism caused by the French ment was regularly followed by a 
Revolution, liad followed Hurke. Lord triumph within them. At length he 
iSpencer, though inferior to many of hi had no longer an opposition to eneoun- 
coiloagues as an orator, was decidedly ter. Of the great party which had con* 
the best administrator among them, tended against him during the flrst 
To him it was owing that a long and eight years of his administration more 
gloomy succession of days of fasting, than one half now marched under his 
and, most emphatically, of humiliation, standard, with his old competitor the 
was interrupted, twice in the short Duke of Portland at their head; and 
space of^lcveu months, by days of the rest had, after many vain struggles, 
llianksgivin^or great victories. quitted the field in despair. Fox had 

Jt may seem paradoxical to say that retired to the shades of St. Annexe Hill, 
the incapacity which Pitt showed in and had there found, in the society of 
all that related to the cunduvt of the friends whom no vicissitude could ee* 
war is, in some sense, I he most decisive trange from him, of a woman whom he 
proof that ho was a man of very extra- enderly loved, and of the illustrious 
i rdinary abilities. Yet this is the dead of Athens, of Borne, and of Flo- 
sirnple truth. For assuredly one-tenth rence, ample compensation for all the 
part of his errors and disasters would misfortunes of his public life. Session 
liave been futH to the power and in- bIJowed session with scarcely a single 
tluence of any minister who had*uot division. In the eventful year 1799, 
possessed, in the highest degree, the .he largest minority that could be 
talents of a parliamentary leader. While must^^ed against the government was 
his schemes were confoundeJ, wiiile hie. iwenty-five. 

predictions were falsified, while the In Pitt’s domestic policy there was 
coalitions which he had laboured to at this time assuredly no want of vigour, 
form wore falling to pieces, while the While he offered to French Jacobinism 
expeditions w'liich he had sent forth at a resistance so feeble that it only en- 
tnormous cost w’ere c*nding in rout and couraged the evil which he wished to 
disgrace, while the enemy aga inst whom nppress, he put down English J acobtn- 
ho was feebly contendiiiff wassubjugut- sm with a strong hand. The Habeas 
ing Flanders and Brabant, the Elector- Corpus Act was repeatedbp suspended, 
ate of Montz, and the Electorate of Public meetings were placed under 
Treves, Holland, Piedmont, Liguria, severe restraints. The government ob- 
Lombardy, his authonty over the tained from gpliament power to send 
House of Commons was constantly out of the oountrjr aliens who were sus- 
becoming more and more absolute, pected of evil designs ; and tha^power 
There was his empire. Chere wore was not suffered to be idle. Writers 
His victories, his Lodi and his Areola, ho propounded dootrines adverse to 
his llivoli and his Mireiigo. If some monaixdiy and aristoorae^ were pro- 
gi-eat misfortune, a pitched battle lost icribed and punished without mercy, 
by the allies, the annexation of a 't was Jpirdly safe for a republican to 
department to the French Bepiiblic, a ’ ivow ms political creed* over his*l)|Be|^ 
sanguinary insurrection in Ireland, a steak and his bottle of port%t a enqp- 
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hou^. The old laws of Scotland agaiubt 


sedition, laws which were considered 
by Englishmen as barbarous, and which 
a succession of governments had suf- 
fered to rest, were now furbished up 
and snarpened anew. Men 6{ cultivated 
minds and polished manners were, for 
offences which at Westminster would 
have been treated as mere misdemea- 
nours, sent to herd with felons at 
Botany Bay. Some reformers, whose 
opinions were extravagant, and whose 
language was intemperate, but who had 
never dreamed of subverting the govern- 
ment by physical force, were indicted 
for l.igh treason, and were saved from 
the gallows only by the righteous ver- 
dicts of juries. Tliis severity was at 
the time loudly applauded by alarmists 
whom fear had made cruel, but will be 
seen in a very different light by pos- 
terity. The truth is, that the English- 
men who^wished for a revolution were, 
even in number, not formidable, and, 
in everything but number, a faction 
utterly contemptible, without arms, or 
funds, or plan^, or organisation, or 
leader. There can be no doubt that 
Pitt, strong as he wjis in I he support of 
the g'reat body of the nation, might 
easily have repressed the turbulence of 
the discontented minojjity by firmly yet 
temperately enforcing the ordinal^ law. 
Whatever vigour he showed during this 
unfortunate part of his life was vigour 
out of place and season. He was all 
feebleness and languor in his conflict 
with the foreign enemy who was really 
to dreaded, and reserved all his' 
eneigy and resolution for the domestic 
enemy who might safely hare been 
demised. 

One part only of Pitt's conduct dur- 
ing the lasttfight years of the eighteenth 
century deseiTes hi^h jpraise. He was 
the first English minister who formed 
great designs for the bene^flt of Ireland. 
The manner in which th^e Boman Ca- 
tholiofipopulation of that unfortunate 
country ftftd 'been kept down during 
many gepierations seemed to him unjust 
and cmbl ; ' and it was scarcely possible 
man of his abilities not to perceive 


I 


he wished, it is probable that a wise 
and liberal policy would have averted 
the rebellion of 1798. But the diffi- 
culties which he encountered were great, 
perhaps insurmountable ; and the Bo- 
man Catholics were, rather by his mis- 
fortune than by his faulty thrown into 
the hands of the Jacobins. There was a 
third great rising of the Irishry against 
the Englishry, a rising not less formid- 
able than the risings of 1641 and 1689. 
The Englishry remained victorious ; and 
it was necessary for Pitt, as it had been 
nec(‘8sary for Oliver Cromwell and Wil- 
liam of Orange before him, to consider 
how the victory should be used. It is only 
just to his memoiy to say that he formed 
a scheme of policy, so grand and so 
simple, so righteous and so humane, 
that it would aloi^e entitle him to a 
high place among statesmen. He de- 
termined to make Ireland o^ kingdom 
with England, and, at ih^samo time, 
to relieve the Buman Catholic laity 
from civil disabilities, and to grant a 
public maintenance to the Boman Ca- 
tholic clergy. Had he been able to 
cany these noble designs into effect, 
the Union would have been an Union 
indeed. It would have been insepara- 
bly associated in the minds of the great 
majority of Irishmen ‘a^ith civil and 
religious freedom ; and the old Parlia- 
ment in College Green would have been 
regretted only by a small knot of dis- 
carded jobbers and oppressors, and 
would have been remembered by the 
body of the nation with the loathing 
and contempt due to the most tyrannical 
and the most corrupt assembly that had 
ever sate in Europe. But Pitt could 
execute only one half of what he had 
projected. Ho succeeded in obtaining 
the consent of the Parliaments of both 
kingdoms to the Union ; but tliat re- 
conciliation of races and sects, without 
which the Union could exist only in 
name, was not accomplished. He was 
well aware that he was likely to find 
difficulties cn the closet. But he flat- 
tered himself that, by cautious and 
dexterous management, those difficulties 
might be overcome. Unhappily, there 


in, a contest against the Jacobins, w^e traitors and sycor^ants in hifih 
Catholics were his^natural %2ace who did not suffer him to take 
he been able to do all that I ms own time and his own way, but 
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prematurely disclose^ his scheme to the was universally admitted to have been 
King, and disclosed it in the manner the best speakiT that had sate in that 
most likely to irritate and alarm a weak chair since the retirement of Onslow, 
and diseased mind. His Majesty ab- But nature* had not bestostrcd on him 
burdly imagined that bis Coronation very vigoi^us faculfics ; and theliighly 
oath bound him to refuse his assent to respectable situation which ho had long 
any bill for redieving Homan Catholics occupied with honour had rather uufit- 
from civil di««abiliticiS. To argue with ted than fitted him for the discharge of 
him was impossible. Dundas tried to his new duties. His business had been 
explain the matter, but was told to keep to bear himself evenly between con- 
his Scotch metaphysics to himself. Pitt, tending factions. He had taken no 
and Pitt’s ablest colleagues, resigned part in the war of woisls ; and he had 
their offices. It was necessary that the always been addressed with marked de- 
King should make a new arrangement, ference by the great orators who thun- 
But by this time his anger and distress dered against each other from his righ4 
had brought back the malady which and from his loft. It was not strange 
had, many years before, incapacitated that, when, for the first time, ho had to 
liim for the discharge of his functions, encounter keen and vigorous antago- 
He actually assembled his family, read nists, who dealt hard blows without the 
the Coronation oath to them, and told smallest ceremony, he should have been 
them thifl^ if he broke it, the Crown awkward and uiiivady, or that the air 
would imij^-'diately pass to the House of dignity and authority which he had 
of Savoy, was not until after an acquired in his former post, and of 
interregnum of seversil weeks that he which he had not divested himself, 
regained the full use of his small facul- should have made his helplessness 
ties, and that a ministry after his own laughable and pitiable. Nevertheless, 
heart was at length formed. during many months, his power seemed 

The materials out of which he had to stand firm. He was a favourite with 
to construct a government were neither the King, whom lie resembled in nar- 
solid nor splendid. To tliat party, rowness of mind, and to whom he was 
weak in nunil^rs, but strong in every more ob.sequious than Pitt had ever 
kind of talent, which was hostile t*the been. The nation was put into high 
domestic and foreign policy of his late good humour by a peace with France, 
advisers, he could not have recourse. The enthusiasm with which the upper 
For that party, while it differed from and middle clas'*es Iiad rushed into the 
his late advisers on every point on which war had spent itself. Jacobinism was 
they had been honoured with his appro- no longer formidable. Fveiywhere 
bation, cordially agreed with them as to there was a strong reaction a^inst 
the single matter which had brought on what was called the at&eisticaP and 
them his displeasure. All that was anarchical philosophy of the eighteenth 
left to him w^as to call up the rear ranks century. Bonapa rte, now First Consul,, 
of the old ministry to -Sprni the front was busied in constructing out of 
XHnk of a new ministry. In an age mins of old institutions a^ew ecclesi^ 
pre-eminently fmitfuhof parliamentary astical establishment and a new order 
talents, a cabinet was formed contain- of knighthood.* That nothing less than 
ing ha^ly a single man who, in par- the dominion of the whole civilised 
liamentary talents, could be considered world woidd ftitisfy his selfish ambition 
as even of the second rate. The most was not yet suspected ; nor djd 
important e)ffices in the sta^e were be- wise men see any reason to douot tlmT 
avowed on decorous and laborious medi- he might be as safe a nci^bour as any 
ocritjf. Heniy Addington was at the prince of the House of ^urbon had 
head of the Treasury. He had been an been. The treaty of Amiens was there- 
early, indeed a hereditary, friend of fore hailed by the great body of the £n- 
Pitt, and had*bv Pitt’s influence bcfeni glish penple with extravagant joy. The 
placed, while still a young man, in the popularity of the minister fornhd, 
chair of the House of Commons. He moment immense. His want of parlia* 
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meutaiy Abili^ was, as yet, of little that his wish haduot been divined, that 
consequence: iop he had scarcely any it had not beoif anticipated, by one 
adversary to encounter. The old oppo- whom he regarded as his deputy, 
sition, delighted by the peace, regarded Addington, on the oUier hand, was 
him witli idvour.f A new/ opposition by no means inclined to descend from 
had indeed been formed by some of the hL high position. He was, indeed, 
late ministers, and was led by Grenville under a delusion much resembling that 
in the House of Lords, and by Wind- of Abon Hassan in the Arabian tale, 
ham in the House of Commons But His brain was turned by his short and 
tho new opposition could scarcely mus- unreal Caliphate. He took his eleva- 
tor ten votes, and was regarded with no tion quite seriously, attributed it to his 
favour by the country. On Pitt the own merit, and considered himself as 
ministers relied as on their firmest sup- one of the great triumvirate of English 
port. Ho had not, like some of his statesmen, as worthy to make a tliird 
colleagues, retired in anger. He had with Pitt and Fox. 

*expresb( d the greatest respect for the Such being the feelings of the late 
consmenlious scruple which had taken minister uud of the present minister, 
possession of the royal mind; and he a rupture was inevitable; and there waS 
had promised his successors all the help no want of persons bent on making that 
in his power. In private his ad\ico rupture speedy and violent. Some of 
was at their service. In Parlinmt iit he these persons woiindetl .^Mington’s 
took his seat on the bench behind them; pride by representing him/HS a lae- 
and, in more Gian one debate, defended quey, sent to keep a ^ice on the 
them with powers far superior to their Treasury bench till his mastiT should 
own. The King perfectly understood find it convenient to come. Others 
the value of such assistance. On one took every opportunity of praising liim 
occasion, at the palace, he took the old at Pitt’s expense. Pitt lind waged a 
minister and tho new minister aside, long, a bloody, a costly, an unsiicccas- 
** If we three,” he said, “ keep together, ful war. Addington had made peiiee. 
all will go well. ” Pitt liad suspended the constitutional 

But it was hardly possible, human liberties of Englishmen. Under Ad- 
nature bein^ what it is, and, more din^ton those liberties wt^c again en- 
cspeciallv, Pitt and Addington being joyed. Pitt had wasted the public 
what they wore, that this union resources. Addington was carefully 
should be durable. Pitt> conscious of nursing them. It was somcrimos but 
superior powers, imagined that the too evident that those compliments 
pl^e which he had quitted was now were not unpleasing to Addington, 
occupied by a mere puppet which he Pitt became cold and reserved. During •- 
hadr set up,* which lie was to govern many months he remained at a distance 
while he suffered it to remoiu, and from London. Meanwhile his most 
which he was to fling aside as soon as iutimate friends, in spite of his declara- 
ho wished to resume his old position, tions that ho^ made no complaint, and 
Nor was it long before he began to that he had no wish for office, exerted 
pine for tlfb mwer which he had re- themselves to efiQ>ct a ehango of minis - 
linquibhed. He haAvbeen so early try. His favourite disciple, George 
raised to supteme authority in the state, Canning, young, ardent, ambitious, 
and had emoyed that authority so long, with great powers and great virtues, 
that it had become necessary to liihu but with a temper too restless and a 
In reUkcmcnt his days passed heavily, wit too satirical for his own^happinoss, . 
He could not^ like Fox, forget the was indefatigable. He spoke ; he wrote; 
{deasures and of ambition in the he intrigued ,* he tried to induce a large 
company of Buripides or Herodotus, number of the supporters of tho 
Pride restrained him from intimatiug, ment to sign a round robin desiring a . 
even to his dearest friends, ^thut he ^dviuge ; he made game* of Addington 
^il^ed to be again minister. But he and of Addington's relations in a sue- 
i^atiange, almost ungratefiil, ] cession of lively pasquinades. The ^ 
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minister s partisans retorted with equal 
acrimony, if not witif equal viracity. 
Pitt could keep out of the affray only 
by keeping out of politics altogether 
and this it soon became impossible fo 
him to do. Had Napoleon, content wit! 
the first place among the sovereigns o. 
the Continent, and with a military re- 
putation surpassing that of Marlborough 
or of Turenne, devoted himself to the 
noble ta^k of making France happy by 
mild admiuistrntion and wise Ic^sla- 
tioii, our country might have long con< 
turned to tolerate a government of fair 
intentions and feeble abilities. Un- 
happily, the treaty of Amiens had 
scarcely been signed, when th<» restless 
ambition and the insupportable inso- 
lence of the First Consul convinced the 
great body ot the English people that 
tlio pedC(*,^&o eagerly uolcomed, was 
only a precarious armistice. As it be- 
came clearer .ihd clearer that a war for 
the dignity, the independence, the very 
('xisteneo of the nation was at hand, 
men looked witli increasing unevisiness 
on tJie weak and languid cabinet which 
would have to contend against an 
enemy who united more tliar the power 
of Lewis the Great to more tlian the 
genius of Frod^ick the Great. It is 
(rue tliat Addington might easily h(||re 
been a better war minister than Pitt, 
and could not possibly have been a 
worse. But Pitt bud cast a spell on 
the public mind. The eloquence, the 
judgment, the calm and disdainful Aim - 
ness, which he had, during many years, 
displayed in Pailiament, deluded the 
world into tho belief that he must 
be eminently qualified to superintend 
every department of politic ; and they 
imagined, even afte'* the miserable 
failures of Dunkirk, ofcQuiberon, and 
of the Heldcr, that he was the only 
statesman who could cope with Bona- 
parte. This feeling w^ nowhere 
stronger than among Addington’s own 
colleagues, ^he pressun- put on him 
was so strong that he could*not help 
yielding to it ; yet, even in yielding, he 
showedThow far he was from knowing 
his own place. His first proposition 
was, fhat some insignificant noblemani 
should be First LoM of the Treasury 
and nottinal head of the administrayj 


tion, and that the i^al power should be 
divided between Pitt and himself, who 
were to be secretaries of state. Pitt, 
as might ha^e been expect^, refused 
even to discuss suilg a B(meme,eand 
talked of it with bitter mirth. “ Which 
secretaryship was offered to you ?** his 
friend Wilberforce asked. “Beally,” 
said Pitt, “ I had not the cunosity to 
inquire.” Addington was frightened 
into bidding higher. He ofiered to 
resign tho Treasury to Pitt, on condi- 
tion that there should be no extensive 
change in the government. But Pitt 
would listen to no such terms. Then ^ 
came a dispute such as often arises 
after negotiations orally conducted, 
even when the negotiators are men of 
strict honour. Pitt gave one account 
of what had passed : Addington gave 
another: and, though the dfserTpanefes 
were not such as necessarily implilsd 
any intentional violation of truth on 
cither side, both were greatly exas- 
perated. 

Meanwhile the quarrel with the First 
lonsul had come to a crisis. On the 
16th of Ma}, 1803, the King sent a 
message calling on the House of Cpm- 
mons to support him in withstanding 
the ambitious and encroaching policy 
of Franco ; and, on the 22nd, the House 
took the message into consideration. 

had now been living many 
lonths in retirement. There had 
been a general election since he had 
spoken in Parliament ; and thto* were 
wo hundred members who had never 
leard him. It was known tliat on tilis 
occasion he would be in his place ; and 
curiosity was wound up to the highest 
point. Unfortunately, the short-hand 
writers were, in consequence of some 
mistake, shut out on that day the 
gallery, so tbat^e newsrapeVs con- 
ained only a very meagre ropott of the 
iroceedings. Hut several accounts of 
rbat passed are extant; and of ^fose 
Eiccounts the most interesting is con- 
fined in on Unpubliriied IHter, writ- 
■jou by a very young inara’ber, John 
William Ward, aiterwarib Farl of Dud- 
ey. When Pitt rose, ho was received 
mk loud «heeriog. At evejy pause in . 
lis speech theVe was a burst of gpplans^ 
*^he peroration is said to have bdto one * 

it A ^ • 
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of tlie most animated and magnificent 
eTer heard in Parliament. “Pitt’s 
speech/’ Fox wrote a few days later, 
“was admired very mach, and very 
justly. 1 ''chink it was the ihest he ever 
made in that style.” The debate was 
aiyoumed; and on the second night 
Fox replied in an oration which, as the 
most zealons Pittites were forced to 
acknowledge, left the palm of eloquence 
doubtful. Addington made a pitiable 
appearance between the two great 
rivals ; and it was observed that Pitt, 
while exhorting the Commons to stand 
resolutely by the executive government 
against France, said not a word indicat- 
ing esteem or friendship for the Prime 
Minister. 

War was speedily declared. The First 
Consul threatened to invade England 
at the head of the conquerors of Bel- 
gium and Italy, and formed a great 
camp near the Straits of Dover. On 
the- other side of those Straits the whole 
population of our island was ready to 
rise up as one man in defence of the 
soil. At this conjuncture, as at some 
other great conjunctures in ourhistoiy, 
the conjuncture of 1660, for example, 
and the coi^'uncture of 1688, there was 
a general disposition among honest and 
patriotio men to forget old quarrels, 
and toYegaisd as a friend every person 
who ivas read^, in the existing emer- 
gen*cy, to do his part towards the saving 
of t^e state. A coahtion of all the first 
men in thte country would, at tliat mo- 
ment^ hare been as popular as the 
cooliuiQn of 1783 had been unpopular. 
Alone in the kingdom the King looked 
with perfect compacen^ on a cabinet 
in whidi no man superior to himself in 
genius was to be found, and was so far 
mom being willing to admit all his 
-Ablest flruljects to ofSce that he was 
bent on exduding them alL 

A fow months passedvbefore the dif- 
fmnt parties which agreeil in regard- 
ing JjMMtMment with dislike and 
<^nm^4mie to an understanding 
with other. But in the spring of 
101^ becs(m evident that the weak- 
mst^^^vould have to defend 

fi/ma M lODDo^tkm made un of three 
ea^ of which would, sepa- 


zatelj, have been formidable from abi- 
lity, and whicli, when united, weie also* 
formidable from number. The party 
which had opposed the peace, headed 
by Gremillo and Windham, and the 
partv which had opposed tlie renewal 
of the war, headed by Fox, concurred 
in thinking that tho men now in power 
were incapable of either making a good 
eace or waging a vigorous war. Pitt 
ad, in 1802, spoken for peace against 
the party of Grenville, and had, in 1803, 
spoken for war against the party of Fox 
But of the capacity of the cabinet, and 
especially of its chief, for the conduct 
of groat affairs he thought as meanly 
as either Fox or Grenville. Questions 
were easily found on which all the ene- 
mies of the government could act cor- 
dially together. The unfortunate First 
Lord of the Treasury, who^ad, duiiug 
the earlier months of Ins ^administia- 
tion, been supported Pitt on one 
side, and by Fox on the other, now b<id 
to answer Pitt, and to be answered by 
Fox. Two sharp debates, follow'cd by 
close divisions, made him weary of his 
post It wus known, too, that the Up- 
per House was even more hostile to him 
than the Lower, that the Scotch ropre- 
Bentati\e peers wavered, that there 
wjTo signs of mutiny among the bi- 
shops. In the cabinet itself tlieie was 
discord, and, worse than discord, trea- 
chery. It was necessaiy to give way 
the ministry was dissolved ; and th 
task of forming a government was in- 
trusted to Pitt. 

Pitt was of ojpiuion that there w.is 
now an opportunity, sueh as had never 
before offered itself, and such as might 
never offer itself again, of uniting in 
the public service, on honourable terms, 
aU the eminentxtalents of the kingdom 
The passions to which the French £e- 
volution had given birth were extinct. 
The madness of the innovator and the 
madness of the alarmist had alike had 
their day. Jacobinism and Anti-Ja- 
cobinism Hbad gone out ot fashion to- 
ether. The most hberal statesnlon 
id not think that season propitious for 
schemes of parliamentaiy reform ; and 
^e most conservative otatesman could 
not pretend that there was anv occasion 
for gagging bills and auspenaiona of tho 
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jiabeas Coi*pu«« Act. ffbe greay^riig- ! Court. All that was left to ‘Pitt was 
glo for indeiicjideuce and nationjll ho- to construct a government out of the 
nour occupied all minds ; and th(Ae who wreck of Addington's feeble adminis* 
wtre agreed as to the duty of main- tration. small^’rcle tf his^per-^ 
laming that struggle with vigour might sonnl retainers ftimlshed him w*th a 
■ntll postpone to a more com enient very few useful assistants, particularly 
•time all disputes about matters com Dundas. who had been created Viscount 
paratively unimportant. Strongly im- Melville, Lord Harrowbjr, and jllannin^. 
prt ssed by those considerations, Pitt Such was tlie inauspicious manner in 
wished to form a ministry including all which Pitt entered on his second ad- 
tne first men in the country. The ministration. The whole history of 
Treasury he reserved for himself ; and that administration was of a piece with 
to Pox he proposed to assign a share the commencement. Almost every 
of power little inferior to his own. month brought some new disaster or 
Tho plan wus excellent , but the King disgrace. To the war with Prance was« 
would not hear of it. Dull, obstinate, soon added a war with Spain. The op- 
unforgiving, and, at that time half mad, ponenta of tho minister were numerous, 
he positively refused to admit Fox into able, and active. His most useful 
his service. Anybody else, cien men coadjutors he soon lost. Sickness de- 
who had ^ne as far as Fox, or further prived him of the help of Lord Har- 
than Fox^in what his Majesty con- rowby. It was discovered tW Lord 
sidoredas Ja<jobinism, Sheridan, Grey, Melville had been guilty of highly cul- 
Erskine, should be graciously received ; pable laxity in transactions relating to 
but Fox never. During se\ oral hours public money. He was censured by tho 
I’ltt laboured in vain to reason down House of Commons, driven from office, 
this senseless antipathy. That he was ejected from the Privy Council, and 
j prfectly sincere there can be no doubt: impeached of high crimes and mis- 
bui: it was not enough to be sincere ; he demeanours. The blow fell heavy on 
sliould have been resolute. Had he i’itt. It gave him, he said in Parlia- 
dcclared himself determined not to ment, a deep pang ; and, as he uttered 
take office without Fox, the royal ob- the word pang, ms lip quivered, his 
stinacy would have given way, a fit voice shook, he paused, and his hearers 
ga^o way, a few months later, when thought that he was about to burst into 
opposed to the immutable resolution of tears. Such tears shed by Eldon would 
Lord Grenville. In an evil hour Pitt have moved nothing but laughter. Shed 
yielded. He flattered himself with the by the warm-hearted and open-hearted 
hope that, though he consented to fore- Fox, they would have moved sympathy, 
gu the aid of his illustrious rival, there but wo^d have caused 90 siupyse. 
would still remain ample materials for But a tear from Pitt would have been 
the formation of an efficient ministry, something portentous. He suppressed 
That hope was cruelly disappointed, his emotion, however, and proceeded 
Fox entreated his friends ^to leave per- with his usual majestic self-possession, 
sonal considerations out of the question. His difficulties compdled^im to re- 
and declared that he*would support, sort to various^ expedients. At one 
with the utmost cordiality, an efficient time Addington was persiaded to ac- 
und patriotic ministry from which be cept office with a peerage ; but he 
should be himself excluded. Not only brought no ad&itional strength to the 
Ins friend, however, but OrenviUe, government. ThoUffti he went tlv<nigli 
and Grenvflle's adherents, aanswered, tho form of reconcuiatioit^ it was im- 
wkh one voice, that the question was possible for him to iifrget the past, 
not pessonal, that a great constitutional While he remained in place he was 
principle was at stake, and that they jealous and punctilious ; and he soon 
would not ta^ office while a man retired auain. At another .time Pitt 
eminently qualitied to render service to penewed^his effi>rt8 to overcome his, 
the commonwealth was placed under a masters aversion to Fox; emd it 
' ban m^ly because ho was disliked /t rumoured that the Ein^s obstinacy 
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was gradually giTing way. But, mean- 
while, it was impossible for the minis- 
ter to conceal from the public eye the 
decay of his heal^, and rthe constant 
amxidry which gnawed at hid heart. His 
sleep was broken. His food ceased to 
nourish him. All who pass^ him in 
the Parl^all who had interviews with 
him in Downing Street^ saw misery 
written in his face. The peculiar look 
which he wore during the last months 
of his life was often pathetically de- 
scribed by Wilberforce, who used to 
call it the Aubterlita look, 
c Still the vigour of Pitt’s intellectual 
faculiiiR, and the intrepid haughtiness 
of his spirit, remained unaltered. He 
had staked everything on a great ven- 
' ture. He had succeeded in forming 
another mighty coalition against tho 
French ascendency. The united forces 
of Austria,. Russia and England might, 
he hope^ oppose an insurmountable 
barrier to the ambition of the common 
enemy. But the genius and energy of 
I^apoleon prevailed. While the Eng- 
lidi troops were preparing to embark 
for Germany, while* the Russian troops 
were slowly coming up from Poland, 
he, with rapidity unprecedented in 
modern war, moved a hundred thou- 
sand men from the shores of the Ocean 
' to the Black Forest, and compelled a 
neat Austrian army to surrender at 
tnm. To the first faint rumours of 
this calamity Pitt would give no credit. 
He was irritated by the alarms of those 
around hiii). “Do not believe a word 
of it,” he said : “it is alia fiction.” The 
next day he received a Du<ch news- 
paper containing the capitulation. ' He 
knew no Dutch. It was Sunday ; and 
the puhlic^ffioes were shut He carried 
the paper to Lord Malraesbuiy, who 
bad been ipiaister iiT Holland; and 
Lord Malmesbury translated it. Pitt 
tried to bear up ; but fne shock was 
too ; and he went away with death 

il^ his facets 

The news of the battle of Trafalgar 
arrived foui days later, and seemed for 
a moment to revive him. Forty-^ight 
hpw (iiat mostglorious and most 
^ ^ 

etme tho Lord 
iind w dined at Ondd* 


ball. His popularity had declined. 
But on this occasion the multitude^ 
greatly excited by the recent tidings, 
welcomed him entliiisiastically, took 
off hie horses in Cheapside, and drew 
his carriage np King Street. When his 
health was drunk, he retiu’ned thanks 
in two or tlirce of those stately sen- 
tences of which he had a boundless 
command. Several of thoi-o who heard 
him laid up bis words in their hearts ; 
for they were tho last words that he 
ever uttered in public : “ Let us hope 
that England, having saved herself by 
her energy, may save Europe by her 
example.” 

This was but ii momentary rally. 
Austerlitz soon completed what Dim 
had Ix^gim. Early in December Pitt 
had retired to Bath, in the hope that he 
might there gather strong*'!! for the 
approaching session. While he w.is 
languishing there on his sofa arrived 
the news that a decisive battle had boon 
fought and lost in Moravia, that the 
coalition was di‘*solvcd, that tho Con- 
tinent was at tho feet of France. He 
sank down under the blow. Ten days 
later, be was so emaciated that his 
most intimate friends hardly knew 
him. He came up froi i Bath by slow 
joit’ncys, and, on tho 11th of January, 
18b6, reached his villa at Putney. 
Parliament was to meet on the 21st. 
On the 20th was to be the parliamen- 
taiy dinner at the house of tho Fir«'l 
Lord of the Treasury in Downing 
Street ; and the cards were already 
issued. But the days of the great 
minister were numbered. The only ' 
chance for his life, and that a very 
slight chance, was, that he should re- 
sign his office, and pass some months 
in profound impose. His colleagues 
paid him very short visits, and carefully 
avoided political conversation. But his 
spirit, long accustomed to dominion, 
could not, even in that extremity, re- 
linquish j{.opes which ovetybody but 
himself perceived to be vain. On the 
day on which he was carried utto his 
beuoom at Putney, the Marquess 
Wellesley, whom be had long loved, 
he had sent to* govern India, 
nhose administration had been 
fluently able, energetic, and yoocess* 
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ful, arriyed in Lond(^ after an absence danger, and gave such religious advice 
^ of eight years. The friends saw each and consolation as a confused and obr- . 

other once more. There was an affec- scurod mind could receive. Stories 
riouate meeting, and a last parting, were told ofiilcvoiit sentiments fervently 
That it was a last parting Pitt did not uttered bj the dying man. Buf these 
seem to be awaro. He fancied him- stories found no credit with anybody 
self to be recovering, talked on various who knew him. Wilberforco pro- 
««ubjects cheerfully, and with an un- uoimeed it impossible that Jhey could 
clouded mind, and pronounced a warm be true. “Pitt,” he added, “was a man 
. and discerning eulugium on the Mar- who always said less than he thought, 
quesa’s brother Arthur. “ J never,” he on such topics.” It was asserted in 
said, “ met with any military man with many after-dinner speeches, Grub Street 
whom it was so satisfactory to con- elegies, and academic prize poems and 
verse.” The excitement and exertion prize declamations, that the great nii- 
of this interview were too much for nistcr died exclaiming, “Ohmyconni 
tlio sick man. He fainted away ; and try ! ” This is a fable ; but it is true 
Lord Wellesley left the house, eon- that the last words which ho uttered, 
vinced that the close was fast ap- while he knew what he said, were bro- 
proaching. ken exclamations about the alarming 

And now members of Parliament state of public affairs. Ho ceased to 
were fas^ coming up to London. The breathe on the morning of the 23rd of 
chiefs of the opposition met for the January, 1806, tho twenty-fifth anni- 
purpose of ednsidering the course to be versary of the day on which he first ‘ 
taken on the first day of the session, took his seat in Parliament. He was 
It was easy to guess what would be the in his forty-seventh year, and had been, 
language of the King’s .speech, and of during near nineteen years. First Lord 
the address which would bo moved in of the Treasury, and undisputed chiet 
answer to that speech. An amend- of the adminis^ation. Since parlia- 
ment condemning tho policy of tho go- mentary government was established * 
vernment had boon prepared, and was in England, no English statesman has 
to have been jyoposod in th(' House of held supremo power so long. Walpole, 
Commons by Lord Henry Pettp, a it is true, was First Lord of the Trea- 
young nobleman who had alrea<ly won sury during more than twenty years : 
for himself that place in the esteem of but it was not till Walpole had been 
liis countiy which, after the lapse of some time First Lord of the Treasury 
more than half a century, ho still re- that hi* could be properly called Prime 
tains. He was unwilling, liowever, to Minister. 

come forward as the accuser of one who It was moved in the House of Com- 
was incapable of defending himself, mons that Pitt should Be honoihred 
Lord Grenville, who had been informed with a public funeral and a monument, 
of Pitt’s state by Lord Wellesley, and Tho motion was opposed by Fox in a 
liad been deeply affected Vy it, earnestly speech which deserves to bo studied as 
recommended forbearance ; and Fox, a moilel of good taste and ^od feeling, 
with characteristic geuerosity and good The task was the most invidious that 
nature, gave his voice against attacking ever an orator* undertook: but it was 
his now helpless rival. “ Sunt laciymse performed witli a humanity and delicacy 
rerum,” he said, “ et mentem mortalia which were Warmly acknowledged by 
tangunt.” On the first day, therefore, the mourning friends of him nmo was 
there was po debate. It wm rumoureil gone. The motion Wiis ci^riedoy 286 
that evening that Pitt was netter. But votes to 89. 

on thg following morning his physicians The 22nd of Febrnary was fixed for 
pronounced that there were no hopes, the funeral. Tho corpse, having lain 
The commanding faculties of which he in state during two days in the Painted 
had been too proud were beginning foi Chambor, was borne with great pomp 
fail. His old tutor and friend, the to the oc^ern transept of Abbe^ 
Bishop of Lincoln, informed him of A splendid train of princes, nobles, 
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bisliops, and privy councillors followed. 
The grave of Pitt had been made near 
to the spot where his great father lay, 
near also to the spot whe^e his great 
rival vvis soSn to lif . The sadness of 
the assistants was beyond that of ordi- 
nary mourners. Por he whom they 
were committing to the dust had died 
of sorrows* and anxieties of which none 
of the survivors could be altogether 
witliout a share. Wilberforco, who 
carried the banner before the hearse, 
described the awful ceremony with deep 
feeling. As the coffin descended into 
the earth, he said, the eagle face of 
Chatham from above seemed to look 
down with consternation into the dark 
house which was receiving all that re- 
mained of so much power and glory. 

All parties in the House of Com- 
mons readily concurred in voting forty 
thousand pounds to satisfy the demands 
of Pitt’s creditors. Some of his ad- 
mirers seemed to consider the magnitude 
of his embarrassments as a circumstance 
highly honourable to him ; but men of 
sense will probably be of a different 
opinion. It is far better, no doub^ 
that a great minister sliould cariy his 
contempt of money to excess than that 
he should contaminate his hands with 
unlawful gain. But it is neither right 
nor becoming in a man to whom the 
public has given an income more than 
sufficient for his comfort and dignity 
to bequeath to that public a great debt, 
the effect of mere negligence and pro- 
fusion. As First Lora of the Treasury 
and Chancellbr of the Exchequer, Pitt 
never had less than six thousand a 
year, besides an excellent house. In 
1792 he was forced by his royal 
master’s friendly importunity to accept 
for life the*^office of Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, with neaiyfour thousand 
a year more. Ho had neither wife nor 
child: he had no needy edationo : he 
liad no expensive tastes: ho had no 
"long elfbtioi^illa Had he given but 
a quarter of^an hour a week to the 
regulation of his household, he would 
have kept his expenditure within 
tiounds. Or, if he could not spare 
ev^ a quarter of an hour a vipek for 
lAftpoi^e, he ^numerous friends, 
Aen o^miness, who would 


have been proud to act as his stewards. 
One of those friends, the chief cf a' 
great commorcidl house in the city, 
mado an attempt to put the establish- 
ment in Downing Street to rights ; but 
in vain. He found that the waste of 
tho servant's hall was almost fabulous. > 
The quantity of butcher’s meat changed 
in the bills was nine hundred weight a 
week. The consumption of poultry, of 
iish, and of tea was in proportion. 
The character of Pitt would lia'v e stood 
higher if, with the disinterestedness of 
Pericles and of Do Witt, he had united 
their dignified frugality. 

Tho memory of Pitt has been as- 
sailed, times innumerable, often justly, 
often unjustly; but it has suffered 
much less from his assailants than from 
his eulogists. For, during many years, 
his name was the r.illying ^iry of a 
class of men with whom, at one of tliose 
terrible conjunctures whfch confound 
all ordinary distinctions, ho was acci- 
dentally and temporarily connected, 
but to whom, on almost all great ques- 
tions of principle, he was diametrically 
opposed. The haters of parliamentary 
I’i'form called themselves Pittites, not 
choosing to remember that Pitt mado 
three motions for parliamentary re- 
forn^, and that, though h^ thought that 
such a reform could not safely be made 
while the passions excited by the French 
revolution were raging, ho never ut- 
tered a word indicating that lie should 
not be prepared at a more convenient 
season to bring tho question forward a 
fourth time. The toast of protestant 
ascendency was drunk on Pitt’s birth- 
day by a set of Pittites who could not 
but be aware^that Pitt had resigned 
his office because he could not carry 
Catholic emoncipi^tion. The defenders 
of tho Tost Act called themselves 
Pittites, though they could not bo 
ignorant that Pitt had laid before 
George the Third unanswerable reasons 
for abolishing the Test ^ct. The 
enemies of free trade called themselves 
Pittites, though Pitt was far more deeply 
imbued with the doctrines of Adam 
Smith than either Fox or Grey. The 
negro-drivers invoked the name ** 
of ritt, whose eloquence was never 
conspicuously displayed than when 
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he spoke. pf the wronss of the negro, pre-eminently qualified, intellectually 
mythical Pitt, who resembles the and morally, for the port of a pnrlia- 
geniiine Pitt as little as a Charlemagne mcntary leader, and capable of ^min- 
of Ariosto resembles the Charlemagne istering, with^rudence and n^oderation, 
“"of Eginhard, has had his day. History the government of % prosperous* and 
will vindicate the real man from ca- tranquil country, but unequal to sur- 
lumny disguised under the semblance prising and terrible emergencies, add 
of adulation, and will exhibit him as liable, in such emergencies, to err 
what ]i3 was. a minister of great talents, grievously, both on the side of Weakness 
honest intentions, and liberal opinions, and on toe side of violence. 
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EPITAPH ON HENRY MARTYN. 

*■ (1812.) 

Herb Marfyn lies. In Manhood’s early 
bloom 

The Christian Hero finds a Pagan tomb. 

Beligion, sorrowing o’er her favourite 
SOD, 

Points to the glorious tropliies that he 
won. 

Eternal trophies 1 not with carnage rod, 

Not stained with tears by hapless cap- 
tives shed, 

But trophies of the Cross ! for that 
dour name. 

Through ©very form of danger, death, 
and .shame. 

Onward he journeyed to a happier shore. 

Where danger, death, and shame a.ssault 
no more. 


LINES TO THE hLRMORY OF 
PITT. (1813.) 

Oil BltiTAiN ! iear Isle, when the annals 
of story 

Shall tell of the ^eeds that thy chil- 
dren have done. 

When the s4rAin<> 

sing of their glory, 

And Sie triiynphs their^kill and their 
^alour have won ; 

the olive and palm in thy chap- 
/lettro blended, 

When J;hy arts, and thy ^mo, and 
thy commaree increase, 

When tby arms tlirough the uttermost 
coasts are ostended, 

And thy wir is triumphanli and 


When the ocean, whose w.aves like a 
rampart flow round thee, 

Conv(‘ying tliy mandates to every 
shore. 

And tJift empire of nature no longer can 
bound thee, 

And Ihe world lie the .^ce^f?* of thy 
eoiKpiests no mon' ; ^ 

Remember the man wlio in sorrow and 
danger, 

Wli'-u tliy glory wjis set, and thy 
spirit was low, 

When thy hopes wore o'ertumod by the 
amis of the stranger, 

And tliy banners displayed in the 
hal}.s of the foe, | 

StooS forth in the tempest of doubt and 
disaster, 

Unaided, and single, the dangei* to 
brave. 

Asserted thy claims, and the rights of 
liLs master, 

Preserved thee to conquer, and saved 
thee to save. 


A RADICAIF WAR SONG. 
(1820.) 

Aw'ake, arise, the hour is come, 

For rows and revolutions ; 

There's no receipt like pike and drum 
For crazy (oustitutions. 

Close, close the shop 1 Break, break^he 
loom, 

Desert your hearths and furrows, 
throng in arms to seal the doom 
Of Eng^d’s rotten borongfas. 
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W#**ll stretch that t^’ring Castlereagh 
On his own Dublin rack, sir ; 

We’ll drown the King in Eau de vie, 
The Laureate in his sack, sir, 

Old Eldon and his sordid hag 
In molten gold we’ll smother. 

And stifle in his own green bag 
The Doctor and his brother. 

In chains we’ll hang in fair Guildhall 
The City’s fumed Recorder, 

And next on proud St. Stephen’s fall, 
Though Wynne should squeak to 
order. 

In vain our tyrants then shall tiy 
To ’scape our martial law, sir ; 

In vain the trembling Speaker ciy 
That ** Strangers must withdraw,” 
sir. 

Copley So hang offends no text; 

A rat is not a man, sir : 

With schedules and with tax bills next 
We’ll buiy pious Van, sir. 

The slaves who loved the Income Tax, 
We’ll crush by scores, like mites, sir, 
And him, the wretch who freed the 
blacks, 

And more enslaved the whites, sir. 

The peer shaill dangle from his gate, 
The bishop from his steeple, • 

Till all recanting, own, the State 
Means nothing but the People. 

We'll fix the church’s revenues 
On Apostolic basis, 

One coat, one scrip, one pair of shoes 
Shall pay their strange grimaces. 

We’ll strap the bar’s deluding train 
In their own darling halter, 

And with his big chui%h biblc brain 
The parson at the altar. 

Hail glorious hour, when fair Reform 
Shall bless our longing nation, 

And Hunt receive commands to form 
A i\pw administration. 

Oarlisle'^hall sit enthroned, where sat 
Our Cranmer and our Seeker ; 

Aild Watson show his snow-white hat 
In England’s rich Exchequer. 

The breast pf Tfaistlewood shall wear 
Our Wellesley’s star and sash, mafi : 
And many a mausoleum fair g 
Shall rise to honest Cashman. / _ 
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Then, then beneath the nine-tailed cat 
Shall they who used it writhe, sir ; 
And curates lean, and rectors fat, 

Shall dig the ground tl^ey tithe, sir. 
Down with your BdJileys, and yoivr Bests, 
Your Giffords, and your Gurneys : 
We’ll clear the island of the pests. 
Which mortals name attorneys. 

Down with your sherifis, and your 
mayors, 

Your registrars, and proctors, 

We’ll live without the lawyer’s cares. 
And die without the doctor’s. 

Ho discontented fair shall pout 

To see her spotise so stupid ; • 

We’ll tread the torch of Hymen out, 
And lire content with Cupid. 

Then, when the high-bom and the great 
Arc humbled to our level, 

On all thti wealth of Church and State, 
Like aldermen, we’ll revel. 

We’ll live when hushed the batUe’s din, 
In smoking and in cards, sir, 

In drinking uncxcised gin. 

And wooing fair Poissardes, sir. 


THE BATTLE OF MONCONTOUR. 

( 1824 .) 

Oh. weep for Moncontour ! Oh ! weep 
for the hour 

When the children of darkness and evil 
had power, 

When the horsemen of Valois triumph- 
antly trod ^ 

On the bosoms thatbled*for thpiif rights 
and their God. 

Oh, weep for Moneontourl Oh! weep 
for the slain, 

Who for faith and fo^ freedom lay 
slaughtered in vain ; 

Oh, weep for theliving, who Unger to bear « 

The renegade’s shame, or the exile’s 
despair. 

One look, one last look, to our cots and 
our, towers. 

To the rows of our vines, and the beds 
of our flowers, 

To the church where the bones of our 
fkthers decayed, . 

Where we fondly had deegied that Bur , 
own would oe laid. 
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Alas ! we must leave thee, dear desolate 
home, 

To the spearmen of Uri, tlio shavelings 
of Kome^ i 

To the eerpent of Florence, tlfe vulture 
of Spain, ^ , 

To the pride of Anjou, and the guile of 
Lorraine. 

Farewell to thy fountains, farewell to 
thy shades, 

To the song of thy youths, and the 
dance of thy maids, 

To the breath of thy gardens, the hum 
of thy bees, 

Aiid the long waving line of the blue 
Pyrenees. 

Farewell, and for ever. The priest and 
the slave 

May rule in the halls of the free and 
the brave. 

Our hearths we abandon ; our lands we 
resim; 

But) Father, we kneel to no altar but 
thine. 


THE BATTLE OF NASEBY, 
Bt Obadiah Bind -theib- kings -in* 


And the Man of BJpod was there, with 
his long essenced hair. 

And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, 
and Eupert of the Bhine. 

Like a servant of the Lord, with his 
Bible and his sword, 

The General rode along us to fc^m 
us to the fight, 

When a murmuring sound broke out, 
and Bweird into a shout. 

Among the godless horsemen upon 
the tyrant’s right. 

And hark ! like the roar of the billows 
on the shore. 

The cry of battlo rises along their 
charging line ! 

For God ! for the Cause! for the Church ! 
for the Laws ! 

For Charles King of England and 
Eupert of the Ehine ! 

The furious German comes, with his 
clarions and his drums, 

His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of 
Whitehall ; 

They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp 
your pikes, close your ranks ; 

For Eupert never comes but to con- 
quer or to fall. 


CilAJNS -AND - THEIB-NOBLES - WITH- 
LINKS-OF-IBON, SeBJEANT IN JbETON’s 

Ebgimbnt. (1824.) 

On! wherefore come ye forth, in tri- 
umph from the North, 

With your hands, and your feet, and 
y^ur rainu^nt all red ? 

And wherefore doth your rout send 
forth a joyous shout? 

And whence be the grapeS'-of the 
wine-press which ye tread ? 

Oh evil was 8ie root, and bitter was 
the fruit, , • 

• And crimson was the juice of the 

vintage that we trod ; 

Fop we trampled on the throng of the 
huu^ty and the strong, 

Who sate in the high places, and 
slew the Mnts of God. 

It was ahout#s^noon of a glorious day 
of June^ ^ « 

fh^ wq saw tbei^ banners dance, 

* ^ , and their. Ijn^iiisSes shine, 


They |re here ! They rush on ! We arc 
broken I We are gone ! 

Our left is borne before them like 
stubble on the blast. 

0 Lord, put forth thy might ! O Lord, 
defend the right I 

Stand back to back, in God’s name, 
and fight it to the last. 

Stout Skippon hath a wound ; the cen- 
tre hath given ground : 

Hark! hark? — What means the 
trampling of hqrsemen on our rear? 

Whose banner do I see, boys ? ’Tis he, 
thank God, ’tis he, boys. 

Bear up another minute : brave Oli- 
ver is here. , 


Their headstall stooping low, their 
points all in a TOW, 

Like, a whirlwind on the trees, li]v» a 
deluge on the dykes. 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks 
f- \>f the Accurst, 

Aud at a shock have scattered the 
Yrest of his pikes. , 
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SERMON IN A CHURCHYARD. 
( 1825 .) 


Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some 
safe nook to hide 

Their coward head8,predestined to rot 
on Temple Bar ; 

And he — he turns, he flies : — shame on 
those cruel eyes 

That bore to look on torture, and 
. dare not look on war. 

Ho! comrades, scour the plain; and, 
ere ye strip the slain. 

First give another stab to make your 
search secure. 

Then shake from sleeves and pockets 
their broad-pieces and lockets. 

The tokens of the wanton, the plun- 
der of the poor. 

Fools ! your doublets shone with gold, 
and your hearts were gay and bold. 
When you kissed your lily hands to 
your lemans to-day; 

And to-morrow shall the fox, from her 
chambers in the rocks, 

' Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl 
above the prey. j 

Where be your tongues that late mocked 
at heaven and hell and fate, 

And the fingers that once wore so 
busy with your blades, 

Your pcrfi^’d satin clothes, your 
catches and your oaths, t 
Your stage-plays and your sonnets, 
your diamonds and your spades ? 

Down, down, for ever down with the 
mitre and the crown. 

With the Belial of the Court and the 
Mammon of the Pope ; 

There is woe in Oxford halls : there is 
wail in Durham's Stalls : 

The Jesuit smites ]^is bosom: the 
Bishop rends his cope. 

• 

And She of the seven hills shall mourn 
her children's ills. 

And tremble when she thinks on the 
edge of England’s sword ; 

And the» Kings of earth in fear shall 
shudder when they near 
YHiat the hand of God hath wrought 
for the Houses and the Word. 

• • • 


Let pious J)amon take hi| seat, 

With ^nincing Ttf tep, and languid 
smile, 

And scatter from his 'kerchief sweet, 
Sabsean odours o’er the aisle ; 

And spread his little jewelled hand. 
And smile round all tho parish 
beauties, 

And pat his curls, and smooth his band, 
Meet prelude to his saintly duties. 

Let the thronged audience press :^d 
stare, 

Let stifled maidens ply the fan, 
Admire his doctrines, and his hair, 
And whisper “ What a good young 
man ! ” 

Wliilo ho explains M’hat seems most 
clear. 

So clearly that it seems perplexed, 
m stay, and read my sermon here ; 
And skulls, and bones, shall be the 
text. 

Art thou the jilted dupe of fame? 

Dost thou w'ith jealous anger pine 
Whene’er she sounds some other name. 
With fonder emphasis than thine ? 

To thee I preach ; draw near ; attend ! 

Look on these bones, thou fool, and see 
Where all her scorns and favours end, 
What Byron is, and thou must be. 

Dost thou revere, or praise, or trust 
Some clod like those Uiat here we 
spurn ; * ^ 

Something that sprang like thee from 
dust, 

And shall like thee to dust return ? 
Dost thou rate statesmen, heroes, wit«i, 
At one sear leaf, ^ wandering 
featlier? 

Behold the bfiick, dam];^ narrow pits, 
Where they and thou must lie to- 
getheifT 

Dost thou beneath the smile^r frown 
Of some vain woman bend thy knee? 
Here take thy stand, and trample down 
TbizigSjlAat were once as fair as she. 
Here ravd^her ten thousand mces, 
Bofom, lipf and eye, and chin, 
Whiles as in Scorn, the nesldess facA 
Of HamiltonB and Waldeg^vea grin. 
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Whatever IJij losses or thy gains, 
Whatc’^af thy projects or thy fears, 
Whate’er the joys, wbate’er the pains, 
That prompt thy baby smiles and 
teai-s; • < 

Como to my school, 9.nd thou shalt Icnrn, 
In one short hour of placid thought, 
A stoicism, more deep, more stern, 
Than evrr Ztmo’s porch hath taught. 

The plots and feats of those that press 
To seize on titles, wealth, or power. 
Shall seem to thee a game of chess, 
Devised to pass a tedious hour. 
What matters it to him, who fights , 
<.Por shows of unsubstantial good. 
Whether his Kings, and Queens, and 
Knights, 

Be thin^ of fiesh, or tilings of trood ? 

Wo check, and take ; exult, and fret ; 

Our plans extend, our passions rise, 
Till in our ardour we forget 

How worthless is the victor’s prize. 
Soon fades the spell, soon comes the 
night : 

Say will it not be then the same. 
Whether we played the black or white. 
Whether we lost or won the game? 

Dost thou among these hillocks stray, 
O’er some dear idol's tomb to moan ? 
Know that thy foot is on the clay 
Of hearts once wretched as thy own. 
How many a father’s anxious schemes, 
How many rapturous thoughts of 
lovers, 

How many a mother’s cl] erished dreams. 
The swelling turf before thee covers ! 

Here for the Inring, and the dead. 

The weepers and the friends they Weep, 
Hath been ordained the same cold bed. 
The same dark night, the same long 
sleep; ^ 

Why shouldest thou writhe, and sob, 
^drave ' 

O’er those with whom thou soon must 
be? 

Death h^ own sting shall cure — the 
grate 

Shall v^^dtih its own victory. 

Here lenn^ all the griefs and joys, 
Whkl( which now be- 

add’ children's to^Ts, 
6f 'one^bittsr 'sda^le. 


Here learn that pulpit, throne, and 
press, 

Sword, sce]^e, lyre, alike are frail. 
That science is a blind man’s guess. 
And History a nurse’s tale. 

Hero learn that glory and disgrace. 
Wisdom and folly, pass away, 

That mirth hath its appointed space, 
That sorrow is but for a day ; 

That all we love, and all we hate, 

That all we hope, and all we fear, 
Each mood of mind, each turn of fates 
Must 4>nd in dust and silence he^rc. 


TEANSLATION FROM A. V. 
ARNAULT. 

Fables : Livre v. Fable 16. (18^96.) 

Thou poor leaf, so sear and frail. 
Sport of every wanton gale, 

Whence, and whither, dost thou fiy, 
Through this bleak autumnal sky? 
On a nobro oak I grew, 

Green, and broad, and fair to view ; 
But the Monarch of the shade 
By the tempest low was laid. 

From that time, I wander o'er 
Wood, and valley, hill, and moor, 
Wheresoe’er the wind is blowing, 
Nothfng caring, nothing knowing : 
Thither go I, whither goes. 

Glory’s laurel. Beauty’s rose. 


De ta tige d^tach^e, 

Pauvre feuille dess^chAe 
Ofi vas^tu? — Jo n’en saisrien. 
L’orage a frspp6 le chSno 
Qui seul 6tait mon soutien. 

De son inconstai^ite haleine, 

Le zephyr ou I’aquilcn 
Depuis ce jour me promine 
De la forit k la plaine, 

De la montagne au vallon. 
Je^vais ciLle vent me mins, 
Sans me ^aindre ou m'cffirayer, 
Je vais <m va toute chose, 

Oil va la feuille de rose 
Et la feuille de laurier. 

\ 
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On that great, that awful day, 

This vain world shall pass away. 
Thus the sibyl sang of old, 

Thus hath Holy David told. 

There shall be a deadly fear 
Wheji the Avenger shall appear, 

And unveiled before his eye 
All the works of man shall lie. 

Hark ! to the great trumpet’s tont-s 
Pealing o’er the place of bones : 

Hark ! it wakctli from their bed 
All the nations of the dead, — 

III a countless throng to meet. 

At the eternal judgment seat. 

Nature sickens with dismay, 
l>eath may not retain his prey ; 

And before the Maker stand 
All the creatures of his hand. 

The groat|book shall be unfurled. 
Whereby God shall judge the world : 
What was distant shall bo near, 

What wsE hidden shall be clear. 

To what shelter shall I fly ? 

To what guardian shall I cry ? 

Oh, in that destroying hour, 

8ource of goodness, Source of power, 
Show thou, of thine own free grace, 
Help unto a helpless race. 

’riiough I plead not at thy throne . 
Aught that I l8r thee liave done. 

Do not thou unmindful be, 

Of what thou hast borne for me : 

Of the wandering, of the scorn, 

Of the scourge, and of the thorn. 

JestiSj hast ikou borne the paiij, 

And hath all been borne in vain ? 
Shall thy vengeance smite the head 
1* or whose ransom thou hast bled ? 
Thou, whotec dying blessing gave 
Glory to a guilty slave : 

Thou, who from the cres^ unclean 
Didst release the Magdalene : 

Shall not mercy vast and free. 
Evermore be found in thee ? 

J'’ather, turn on lAd thine eyes, 

See my blushes, hear my cries ; 

Faint though be tho cries I make, 
Save me for thy mercy's sake, 

From the worm, and from the fire, 
FroraPthe torments of thine ire. 

Pold me with the sheep that stand 
Pure and safe At thy right hand. . • 
Hear thy guilty child islplore thee, 
KoUing in the dust before the ). i 
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Oh the horrors of that dayl . * 

When this frame of sinful clay. 

Starting firom its burial place, 

Must behold thee flice to face. 

Hear and pity, heai^and aifl, ^ 

Spare the creatures iLou hast made. 
Mercy, mercy, save, forgive. 

Oh, who shall look on thee and lire ? 


THE MARRIAGE OF TIRZAH 
AND AHIRAD. (1827.) 
Gbxesis vt. 

It is the dead of night : • 

Yet more than noonday light 
Beams ^ar and wide from many a gor- 
geous hall. 

ITnnumbered harps are tinkling. 
Unnumbered lamps arc twinkling. 

In the great city of the fourfold walL 
By the brazen castle’s moat. 

The sentry bums a livelier note. 

The ship-boy chnunts a shriller lay 
From the galleys in the bay. 

Shout, and laugh, and hurrying feet 
Sound from mart and square and 
street, 

From the breezy laurel shades, 

From the granito colonnades, 

From the golden statue’s base, 

From the stately market-place, 
Where, upreared by captive hands, 
The great Tower of Triumph stands, 
All its pillars in a blaze 
With the many-coloured rays, 

Which lanthoms of ten thousand dyes 
Shed on ten thousand panoplies.* 

But closest is the throng, 

And loudest is the song. 

In that sweet garden by the river side. 
The abyss of myrtle bowers, 

The wilderness of flo^eit, 

Where Cain Igith built the palace of 
his pride. % 

Such palaq^ ne'er shall be again 
Among the dwindling race of men. 
From all its threescore gates thdiight 
Of gold and steel a^ar was thrown ; 
Two hundi^^biU rose in height 
The out^jSi^lkil^llflished stone. 

On the top was ample space 
For a gallant chariot race. 

Near either parapet A bed ^ ^ 

Of the richest mould, was %pread, 
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Where amidst flowers of eveiy scent 
and hue 

Bich orange trees, and palms, and giant 
cedars grew. 

• . * 

In the mansioif s public court 
All is revel, song, and sport ; 

For there, till morn shall tint the east, 
Menials und guards prolong the feast. 
The boards with painted vessels shine ; 
The marble cisterns foam with wine. 

A hundred dancing girls are there 
With zoneloss waists and streaming 
hair; 

And countless eyes with ardour gaze, 
And countless hands the measure beat. 
As mix and part in amorous maze 
Those floating arms and bounding 
feet. 

But none of all the race of Cain, 

Save those whom he hath deigned 
to grace 

With yellow robe and sapphire chain, 
May pass bejond that outer space. 
For now within the painted hall 
The Firstborn keeps high festival. 
Before the glittering valves aU night 
Their post the chosen captains hold. 
Above the portal’s stately height 
The legend flames in lanrns of gold : 
** In life united and in death 

“ May Tirzah and Ahirud be, 

** The bravest he of all the sons of Seth, 

“ Of all the house of Cain the love- 
liest she.” 

Through all the climates of the earth 
This night is given to festal mirth. 

Tha long colitinued war is ended. 

The long divided lines are blended. 
Ahirad’s bow shall now no more 
Make fat the wolves with kindred gore. 
The vultures shall expect in vain 
Their banq[6et from the sword of Cain. 
Without a guard the h^rds and flocks 
Along the flintier moors and rocks 
From eve to mom ma|' roam ; 

Nor shriek, nor shout, nor reddened sky, 
Shall tarn the startled hind to fly 
From his beloved home. 

Nor to the ]^er shall burghers crowd 
With atminin^ necks and faces pale. 
And thii^ that in each flitting doud 
Tfiigrsee a hostile saiL ^ ^ 

without fear shall guide 
canal or river wide 

^ > iSl 


His painted bark of cane, 

Fraught, for soitfe proud bazaar’s ai> 
cades, 

With chestnuts from liis native shades, 
And wine, and milk, and grain. 
Search round the peopled globe to-night. 
Explore each continent and isle. 
There is no door without a light, , 

No face without a smile. 

The noblest chiefs of either race, 

From north and south, from west and 
east, 

Crowd to the painted hall to grace 
The pomp of that atoning feast. 

With widening eyes and labouring 
broatli 

Stand the fair-haired sons of Seth, 

As bursts upon their dazzled sight 
The endless avenue of light, 

The bower.s of tulip, rose, and palm, 
The thousand cressets fed ( dth balm, 
The silken vests, the boards piled 
high 

With amber, gold, and ivory. 

The crystal founts whence sparkling 
flow 

The richest wines o’er beds of snow, 
The walls where blaze in living dyes 
The king’s three hundred victom s. 
The heralds point the fitting seat 



Beneath its broad and gorgeous fold, 
With naked swords and shiedds of 
gold, 

Stood the seven princes of the tribtvs of 
Nod. 

Upon an ermine carpi^t lay 
Two tiger eubs in furious play, 
Beneath Sie emerald thrond where sat 
the si^ed of God. 

Over that ample forehead white 
The thousandth year rotumeth. 
Still, on its commanding height, 
With a fierce and blood-red light, 
The fiery token bumeth. 
Wheresoe’er that mystic |tar 
Blozethfln the van of war. 

Back recoil before its ray 
Shield and banner, bow and spt^ar, 
Maddened horses break away 
« From the trembling charioteer. 

The fear of that stem king doth lie 
^On all that live beneath the sky ; 
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. The*seal of that grtfat curse which he 
alone can bear. 


Blazing in pearls and diamonds'sheen, 
Tirzah, the young Ahirad’s bride, 
Of humankind the destined queen, 
t Sits by her great forefather’s side. 
The jetty curls, the forehead high. 
The swanliko neck, the eagle fece, 
The glowing cheek, the ricll dark eye, 
Proclaim her of the elder race. 
With flowing locks of auburn hue. 
And features smooth, and eye of blue, 
Timid in love as brave in arms. 
The gentle heir of Seth askance 
Snatches a bashful, ardent glance 
At her majestic charms; 

Blest when across that brow high 
musing flashes 
A deeper tin! of rose, 

Thrice blest when from beneath the 
silken lashes 

Of her proud eye she throws 
The smile of blended fondness and 
disdain 

Which marks the daughters of the 
house of Cain. 


All hearts arc light around the hall 
t?avo his wife is the lord of ail. 

The painted roofs, the attendant train, 
The lights, the banquet, all are vain. 
He sees them not. His fancy strays 
To other scenes and other days. 

A cot by a lone forest’s edge, 

A fountain murmuring through 
the trees, 

A garden with a wild flower hedge, 
Wheace sounds the music of the 
bees, 

A little flock of shcop%t rest 
Upon a mountain’ a swarthy breast. 
On his rude spade lie seems to lean 
Beside the well remembered stone, 
Bojoicing o’er the promised green 
Of the first harvest man haOi sown. 
He sees his mother’s tears ; , 

His father’s voice he heals, 

Kind as when first it praised his 
* youthful skill. 

And soon a seraph-child. 

In boyish rapture wild, • j 

With a light crook comes bounding' 
from the hill, f 
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Kfssos his hands, and strokes iSs face, 
And nestles close in his embrace. 

In his adamantine eye 
None might discern liis agony ; 

But they .who had^rown* hoay next 
his side. 

And read his stern dark face with 
deepest skill. 

Could trace strange meanings in that 
lip of pride, 

Which for one moment quivered and 
was still. 

No time for them to mark or him to fool 
Those inward slings; for clarion, 
flute, and lyre, 

And the rich voices of a countless 
Burst on the ear in one triumphant peal. 
In breathless transport sits the ad- 
miring throng, 

As sink and swell the notes of J iibal’s 
lofty song. 


Sound the timbrel, strike the lyre, 
Wake the trumpet’s blast of fire, 

Till the gilded arches ring. 

Empire, victory, and fame, 

Bo ascribed unto the name 
Of our father and our king. 

Of the deeds which he hath done. 

Of the spoils which ho hath won. 

Lot his grateful children sing. 

When the deadly fight was fought, 
When the great revenge was wrought, 
When on the slaughtered victims lay 
The minion stiff and cold as they, 
Doomed to exile, scaled with flame, 

From the west the wande rer came. 

Six score years and six he strayed 
A hunter tlirough the foreft shade.* 

The lion’s shaggy jaws he tore. 

To earth he smote the foaming boar. 

He crushed the dragon’s fiery crest. 
And scaled the condor’s dizzy nest; 

Till hardy sons and dauglffers fair 
Increased around his woodland lair. 
Then his victorious bow Unstrung 
On the greatjDison’s horn he hung. 
Giraffe and elk he left to hold 
The wilderness of boughs in j^ace, 
And trained his youth to pen the fold, 

To press the cream, and weave the 
fleece. 

As shrank the streamlet in its bed, ^ 
Asbkek and scant the herbage greiif, 
O’er enoless plains his flocks he le(k * 
Still to new brooks and panorcs new. 
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So strayed Jie'till the white pavilions 
Of his camp were told by millions, 

Till his children’s households seven 
Wm* numerous as the etars^of heaven. 
Then badh us rove no moije ; 
And^in the place that 'pleased him 
best, 

On the great river’s fertile shore, 

He fixed the city of his rest. 

He taught us then to bind the sheaves, 
To strain the palm’s delicious milk. 
And from the dark green mulberry leaves 
To cull the filmy silk. 

Then first firom straw-built mansions 
roamed 

^*er flower-beds trim the skilful bees ; 
Then first the purple wine vats foamed 
Around the laughing peasant’s knees ; 
And olive-yards, and orchards green, 
O’er all the hills of Nod were seen. 

“ Of our father and our king 
Jjct his grateful children sing. 

From him our race its being draws, 
His are our arts, and his our laws. 

Like himself he bade us be. 

Proud, and brave, and fierce, and free. 
True, through every turn of fate. 

In our friendship and our hate. 

Calm to watch, yet prompt to dare ; 
Quick to feel, yet firm to bear; 

Only timid, only weak, 

Before sweet woman's eye and cheek. 
We will not serve, we will not know, 

I he God who is our father's foe. 

In our proud cities to his name 
No temples rise, no altars fiame. 

Our fiocks of sheep, our groves of spice, 
To him aflford*no sacrifice. 

Enough that once the House of Cain 
Hath courted with oblation vain 
The sullen power above. 
Henceforth we bear the yoke no more ; 
The only godfii whom we adore 
Are glory, vengeance, love. 

<• 

** Of our father and our king 
Let his grateful children sing. 

What of living thing may brook 
On his bluing brow to look ? 

What might of living thing may stand 
A^inst &e strength of his right hand? 
first he led his armies forth 
Against the Mammoths of the nprth, 
mat tiavp they wasted in their pride 
Paatuxe aof vineyard far and wide. 

« 


Then the White River’s icy flood ^ 
Was thawed with •fire and dyed with 
blood. 

And heard for many a league the sound 
Of the pine forests blazing round, 

And the deatli-howl and trampling din 
Of the gigantic herd within. 

From the surging sea of fiame , 
Forth the tortured monsters came ; 

As of breakers on the shore 
Was their 'onset and their roar ; 

As the cedar-trees of God 
Stood the stately ranks of Nod. 

One long night and one short day 
The sword was lifted up to slay, [sons 
Then marched the firstborn and his 
O'er the white ashes of the wood, 

And counted of that savage brood 
Nine times nine thousand skeletons. 

** On the snow with carnage rofl 
The wood is piled, the skins are spread. 
A thoiLsand fires illume the sky ; 
Round each a hundred warriors lie. 

But, long ere half the night was spent, 
Forth thundered from the golden tent 
The rousing voice of Cain. 

A thousand trumps in answer rang, 

And fast to arms the warriors sprang 
O’er all the frozen plain. 

A herald from the wealthv bay 
Hatl^come with tidings of dismay. 
From the western ocean's coast 
Seth hath led a countless host, 

And vows to slay with fire and sword 
All who call not on tlie Lord. 

His archers hold the mountain forts ; 
His light armed ships blockade the 
ports ; 

Hifl horsemen tread the harvest down. 
On twelve proud bridges bo haf h passed 
The river dark^with many a mast, 

And pitched his mighty camp at last 
Before tho imperial town. 

"On the south and on 'he west, 

Closely was tho city prest. 

Before us lay the hostile powers. 

The breach was wide betj^cen tho 
towers. • 

Pulse and meal within were sold ^ 

For a double weight of gold. 

Our mighty father had gone forth 
'(wr hundred marches to tltc north, c 
in that extreme of ill 
W?^toutIy kept his city still; 
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And iworc boneath his royal wall, 

‘Like Ills trur soiit., to*fight and fjll. 

“ llark, hark, to gong and horn, 
Clarion, and fife, and drum, 

Tho morn, the fortieth morn. 

Fixed for the great assault is oomo. 
JBet^een the camp and city spreads 
A waving sea of helmed heads. 

From tho royal car of Seth 

Wns hung tho blood-red flag of death : 

At bight of that thrice-hullowed sign 
Wide flew at once each banner’s fold ; 
The captains cLibhed their arms of gold; 
Tho war cry of Elohim rolled 
Far down their endles^s line. 

On the northern hiDs afar 
Pealed an answering note of war. 

Soon the dust in wliirlwinds driven, 
Rushed vcro-is the northern heaven. 
R(*ncath its shroud came thick and loud 
The tramp as of a countless crowd ; 

And at intervals were seen 
Lance and hauberk glancing bheen; 
And at intervals w<*re heard 
Charger’s neigh and battle word. 

“ Oh what a rapturous cry 
from all the cit} ’& thousand spires arose. 
With what a look the hollow eye 
Of the lean wStchman glared upoi^the 
foes, 

WitJi what a yell of joy tin mother 
pressed 

The moaning baby to her witliered 
breast, 

When through iJie swarthy cloud that 
veiled the plain 

Hurst on liis ehildreii’b sight the flaming 
browbf Cain ! ” 

f 

There paused perforce that noble song; 
l‘"or from all the joyotts throng, 

Thirst forth a rapturous shout which 
drowned 

Singer’s voice and trumpet’s sound. 

1 liriee that stormy clamour fell, 

Thrice rosi again with mighrier swell. 
The last and loudest roar m all 
n.id ^ed along the painted wall. 

The crowd was hushed; the minstrel 
train 

Prepared to sfrike the chords again f • 
When on each ear distinctly smote p 
A low and wild and wailing note. ' 


• m 

It moans again. In mvf^^ amaze 
Menials, and guests, and harpers gaze. 
They look above, beneath, around. 

No «>hjpe doth oivn that moi|j|iiful sound. 
It comes nbt from tflatune^l quire; 

It comet not from the feasting peers 
There is no tone of earthly lyre 
So soft, so sad, so full of tears. 

Then a strahgc horror eame on all 
Who sate at that high festival. 

Thf far f.imed harp, tho harp of gold, 
Dropped from Juhal’s trqmblinghold. 
Erantic with dismay the bride * 
Clung to her Ahirad’s side. 

And tlie corpse-like hue of dread • 
Ahirad’s haughty face o’erspread. 

Yet not even in that agony of awe 
Did tho young leader of the fair- 
haired race 

From Tirzah’s shuddering grasp his lialid 
withdraw [face. 

Or turn his eyes from Tirzah’s livid 
The tigers to their lord retreat, 

And croueh and whind beneath his fi'e't. 
Prone bink to earth the golden 
shielded seven. 

All hearts are cowed save his alone 
Who sits upon the emerald tlirone ; 

For ho hath heard Elohim speak from 
heaven. 

Still thunders in his ear the peal; 

Still blazes on his front the seal : 

And on tho soul of the proud king 
No terror of created thing 
From sky, or earth, or hell, hatli poi\ or 
Since that uputterable hour. 

Re rose to speak, hut paused, and lis- 
tening stood, * • 

Not daunted, hut in bad and curious 
mood, 

With knitted brow, and searching 
eye of Arc. 

A deathlike silence sank cm all around, 
And through ihe bounciness space was 
heard no bound, 

Save the dBft tones of that mysteri- 
ous lyre. 

Broken, &int, and lo^r. 

At first the numbers flow, 
liouder, deeper, quicker, still 

Into one tierce peal they swell, ^ 
And the echoing palace fill 
• Witlsa slarauge funereal yell. 

Avoice comes forth. Butwha^carwhsre? 
On the earth, or in the air? . 
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Like t&emidniglit winds that blow 
Boand a lone cottage in the snow. 
With howling swell and sighing fall, 

It wails aloi^ the irophied |iall. 

In sucl^ a wild and dreaiy moan 
The watches of the Seraphim 
Ponied out all night their plaintive 
hymn 

Before the* eternal throne. ^ 

Then, when from many a heavenly eye 
Drops as of earthly pity fell 
For her who had aspired too high, 

For him who loved too W( 11. 

When, stunned by grief, the gentle pair 
From the nuptial g^en fair, 

Linked in a sorrowful caress. 

Strayed through the untrodden wilder- 
ness; 

And close behind their footsteps came 
The desolating sword of flame. 

And drooped the cedared alley’s pride. 
And fountains shrank, and roses died. 


The still small voice makes answer 
* Wait and %ee, 

Oh sons of gloiy, what the end shall be.’ 

“ But, in the outer darkness of the place 
Where Gtod hath shown his power with- 
out his grace, 

Islaughter and the sound ofglad aeclaim, 
Loud as when, on wings of fire. 
Fulfilled of his malign desire, 

From Paradise the conquering serpent 
came. 

The giant ruler of the morning star 
From off*hi6 fiery bed 
Lifts high his stately head. 

Which Michaels sword hath marked 
with many a scar. 

At his voice the pit of hell 
Answers with a joyous yell, 

And flings her dusky portals wide 
For the bridegroom and the bAle 


“ Bejoice, oh Son of Cod, rejoice,” 
Sang that melancholy voice, 

“ Bejoice, the maid is fair to see ; 

The bower is decked for her and thee ; 


The ivory lamps around it throw 

A soft and pure and mellow glow. 

Where’er the chastened lustre falls 

On roof or cornice, floor or walls. 

Woven of pink and rose appear 

Such words as love do’ights to hear. 

Thebreath of myrrh, the lute’s soft sound, 

Float through the moonlight galleries 
round. 

O’er beds of \iolct and thrdugh groves 
of spice. 

Lend thy proud bride into the nuptial 
bower; 

For thou h^t bought her with a fearful 
price, 

And she hath dowered thee with a 
fearful dbwer. 

The price is life. The doprer is death. 

Accursed lofis ! Accursed gain ! 

For her thou givest the h2es8edness of 
Seth, 

And to Ihine anus she brings the curse 
of GiOd, 

Bound the^dark curtains of the fiery 

throne 

Panees nwhile the voice of sacred song : 
Froinidl the angelic ranks goes^rth aj 

Lord, how long?’ 


“But louder still shall be the din 
In the halls of Death and Sin, 

When the full measure runneth o’er 
When mercy can endure no more, 
When he who vainly proffers grace, 
Comes in his fury to deface 
The &ir creation of his hand ; 

When from the heaven streams down 
amain ^ 

For forty days the sheeted rain ; 

And from his ancient barriers free. 
With a deafening roar the sea 
Comes foaming up the land. 

Mother, cast thy babe aside : 
Bridegroom, quit thy virgin bride ; 
Brother, pass thy brother by : 

’Tis for hfe, for life, ye fly. 

Along the drear horizon raves 
The swift advancing line of waves. 

On : on : their ^thy crests appear 
Each moment nearer, and more near. 
Urge the dromedary’s speed ; 

Spnr to death the reeling steed ; 

If perchance ye vet may gain 

The mountains that o’erhang the plain. 


“ Oh thou haughty land of Nod, 
Hear th^e itence of thy God. 

Thou hast said * Of all the hills ^ 
Whence, after antumn rains, the rills 
In silver trickle down, 

Th3 fairest is that mountain white , 
Which intercepts the morning light 
‘ S^rom Cain’s imperial town. 
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On its first and gentlest swell 
•Are pleasant halls wHere noblas dwell; 
And marble porticoes are seen 
Peeping through terraced gardens green. 
Above are olives, palms, and vinos ; 
And higher yet the dark-blue pines ; 
And highest on the summit shmes 
T]ie crest of everlasting ice. 

Here let the God of Abel own 
That human art hath wonders shown 
Beyond his boasted paradise.’ 

“Therefore on fhat proud mountain’s 
crown 

Thy few surviving sons and daughters 
Shall see their latest sun go down 
Upon a boundless waste of waters. 
None salutes and none replies ; 

None heaves a groan or breathes a 
praver ; 

They crohch on earth with tearless ryes, 
And clenched hands, and bristling 
hair. 

The rain pours on : no star illumes 
The blackness of the roaring sky. 
And each successive billow booms 
Nigher still and still more nigh. 

And now upon the howling blast 
The wreaths of spray come thick and 
fast; 

And a great* billow by the tempest 
curled • 

Falls with a thundering crash ; and 
all is o’er. 

And what is left of all this glorious 
world ? 

A sky without a beam, a sea without 
a shore. 


Te grassy meads where, when t£e day 
is done. 

The shepherd pens his fold ; 

Y e purple n^ors on which the setting sun 
Leaves a rich fringe of ^Id ; . 

Ye wintry dt‘serts where the larche.s 
grow; 

Ye mountains on who^ everlasting snow 
No human foot hatn trod ;* 

Many a fathom shall ye sleep 
Beneath the grey and endless deep, 

In the great day of the revenge of 
God.” 


THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN^ 
TRIP TO CAMBRIDGE. 

An Election Ballad. (1827.) 

As I sate down to breakfast in state, 
At my living of Tithing-cum-Boring, 

With Betty beside me to wait, 

Came a rap that almost beat the 
door in. 

I Laid down my basin of tea, 

And Betty ceased spreading the toast, 

“ As sure as a gun, sir,” said she, 

“ That must be the knock of tho post.’^ 

A letter — and free — bring it here — 

I have no correspondent who franks. 

No ! Yes I Can it be ? Why, my dear, 
’Tis our glorious, our ftotestant 
Bankes. 

“ Dear sir, as I know you desire 
That the Church should receive due 
protection, 

I humbly presume to require 
Your aid at the Cambrftlgo election. 


“ Oh thou* fair land, where from their 
starry homo 

Cherub and seraph oft delight to roam, 
Tliou city of the thousand towers, 
Thou palace of the golden stairs, 

Y(' gardens of perennial flowers, 

Ye moated gates, ye breezy squares ; 
Ye parks amidst whose branches high 
Ofb peers ^e squiirel’s sparkling eye ; 
Ye vineyards, in whose treflised shade 
Pipes many a youth to many a maid ; 
Ye p&rts where rides the gallant ship, 
Yc marts where weal&y buighers 



, “It has lately been brought to my 
knowledge, 

That the Ministers fully design 

To suppress each cathedriS and college, 
And eject evriy learned divine. 

To assist this dctestable^cheme 
Three nuncios from Rome are come 
over; 

They left Calais on Monday h^ steam. 
And landed to dinner at Dover. 

“ An army of grim Cordeliers, 

Well fumishei with relics and vermirif^ 

JPT’iU fc^ow, Lord Westmoreland fears. 

To effect what their chicks «nay«dc^ 
termine. 
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Lolli&d’fl.l>oweF, good authoritimi say, 

Is again fitting np for a prison ; 

And a wood-mercbant told me to-day 
’Tis a wonder how fkggofa haTO risen. 

•*Th€^fillanGe sclibme of- Gluing con- 
tains 

A new Eastcr-oifering tax ; 

And he means t<f devote all the gains 
To a bounty on thumb-screws and 
racks. 

Your living so neat and compact^ 
Pray, don’t let the news give you 
pain I — 

Is promised, I know for a fact, 

^ To an olivc-iacod Padre from Spain.” 

I read, and I felt my heart bleed, 

Sore wounded with horror and pity ; 
So I fiew, with all possible speed. 

To our Protestant champion’s com- 
mittee. 

True gentlemen, kind and well-bred! 

No fieering ! no distance ! no scorn ! 
They asked after my wife who is dead, 
And my children who neve r were born. 

They then, like high-principled Tories, 
Called our Sovereign unjust and un- 
steady. 

And assailed him with scandalous 
stories, 

Till the coach for tho voters was 
ready. 

That coach might bo well called a casket 
Of learning and brotherly love : 
There were parsons in boot and in 
basket ; 

There weye parsons below and above. 

There were Sneaker and Griper, a pair 
Who stick to Lord Mulesby like 
leeches ; 

A smug chaplain of plausible air. 

Who writes my Lord Goslingham’s 
speeches 

Dr. Buzz, wno alone is a host, 

Who, with arguments Weighty as lead, 
Proves six times a week in the Post 
That fiesh somehow differs from 
bread. 


, Dr. Nimrod, whose oithodortoos 
Are seldcmi withdrawn from the 
stirrup ; e • ( 

/ *D& Humdn^ whose eloquence flowSi 
wppJtesof sweet poppy ^p ; 
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Dr. Bosygill puffing and fanning. 

And wiping ai^y perspiration ; ^ * 
Dr. Humbug, who proved Mr. Canning 
Tho beast in St John’s Revelation. 

A layman can scarce form a notion 
Of our wonderful talk on the road ; 
Of the learning, the wit, and dovqflon. 
Which almost each syllable showed : 
Why divided allegiance agrees^ 

So ill with our ^e constitution ; 
How Catholics swear as they please, 

In hope of the priest’s absolution ; 

How the Bishop of Norwich had bar- 
tered 

His faith for a legate’s commission ; 
How Lyndhurst, afraid to be martyr’d. 
Had stooped to a base coalition ; ^ 
How Papists are eased from compassion 
By bigotry, stronger than gteel ; 

How burning would soon come in 
fashion. 

And how very bad it must feel. 

We were all so much touched and 
excited 

By a subject so direly sublime, 

That the rules of politeness were 
slighted, 

And we all of us talked at a time ; 
And in tones, which each moment grew 
r louder, 

Told how we should dressfor the show', 
And where we should fasten the powder, 
And if we should bellow or no. 

Thus from subject to subject we ran, 
And the journey passed pleasantly 
, o’er, 

Till at Inst Dr. Humdrum began ; 

From that time I remenibbr no more. 
At Ware he commenced his prelection, 
In the dullest of clerical drones ; 
And when next I regained recollection 
Wo were rumbling o’er Tnimpington' 
stones. 


SONG. (1827.), 

0 STAY, SSfadonna ! stay; 

'Tis not the dawn of day , 

That marks the skies with yonder opal 
streak: 

r The stars in silence shine; « 

. Then press thy lips to mine, 

)md rest upon my neck thy fervid cheek. 


0 ' 




0 sle^p, Madonna! sleep; 

LeaTe me to watoh and weep 
OVr tJie sad memoiy of departed joys, 

O’er hope’s extinguished beam, 

O’er fancy’s yanishcd dream, 

O’er all that nature gives and man 
destroys. 

O wake, M;idonn:i ! wake ; 

Even now the purple Lake 
Is dappled o’er with amber flakes of 
light ; 

A glow is on the hill ; 

And every trickling nil 
In golden threads leaps down from 
yonder height. 

O fly. Madonna I fly, 

Li St day and envy spy 
Wlut only love and night may safely 
know: 

Fly, and tread softly, dear ! 

Lest those who hate us hear 
The sounds of thy light footsteps as 
they go. 


POLITICAL GEORGICS. 

(Mvncii 1828.) 

** QuM fauat la‘ta'> bcgetcs,” &c. 

How cabinfts are form’d, an<j[ how 
destroy’d, 

How Tories are confirm’d, and Whigs 
decoy’d, 

How in nice times a prudent man 
should vote, 

At what conjuncture he should turn 
his coat, 

The tmthsfallaeious, and the candid lies, 

Au<l all ^he lore of sh ek majorities, 

I sing, great Premier. Oh, mysterious 
two, 

Lords of our f.ito,W.hH Doctor and the 
Jew, 

If, by your care enriched, the aspiring 
clerk 

Quits the close alley for tlie breezy 
park, 

And Dolly’s chops and^Eoid’s entire 
resigns 

For odorf)U8 fricassees and costly wines ; 

And you, great pair, through Windsor’s 
, shades ^ho rove, •. » * 

The Faun and Diyad of the consejpus 
grove ; 


All,*aU inspii’c me, for of ’aH I sjfng, 

Doctor and Jew, and M a and 

K g. 

Thou, to the maudlin muse of Rydol 
dea^;* , • 

Thou more than Ne^une, LowtUtr, lend 
thine ear. 

At Neptune’s voice the horse, with 
flowing mane • 

And pawing hoof, sjirung from th’ 
obedient iflain ; 

But at thy word the yawning earth, in 
fright, 

Engulf’d tho victor steed from moital 
sight. 

Ha&te from thy woods, mine Arbuthflbt, 
with speeil, 

Rich woods, where lean Scotch cattle 
love to feed ; 

Let Gaffer Gooch and Boodle’s patriot 
band. 

Fat from the leanness of a plundered 
land, 

True Cincinnati, quit their patent 
ploughs, 

Their new steam-harrows, and their 
premium sows ; 

Let all in bulky majesty appear, 

Roll the dull eye, and yawn th’ un- 
meaning cheer. 

Ye vc*teraij Swiss, of senatorial wars, 
Wiio glory in your well-earned sticks 
and stars ; 

Ye diners-out from whom we guai’d our 
spoons ; 

Ye smug defaultei’S ; ye obscene' buf- 
foons ; 

Come all, of eveiy race and size and 
lorm, • • 

Corruption’s children, l»rct]iren of the 
worm; 

From those giir.iiitic monsters who 
devour 

The pay of half a stjiiadftn in an liour, 
To those foul^reptilcH, doomed to niglii 
and scorn, ^ « 

Of filth ai^ stench equivocally born; 
From royal tigers down to toads and 
lice : • 

From Bathursts, Clintons, Fane^, to 

H and P ; 

Thou lasb by habit and bynaturt* 1 lest 
With f very gift which serves a couiit^ r 
best, 

The lap-dog ^ 

The maw of shark, 


spittle. thehy»ena ? 
iliark, the teapot crocodile, • 
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WhatS'er high siation, undetenflined 
yet, 

Awaits thee in the longing Cabinott — 
Whether thou scat thee in the room of 

Or froi^ Lord Prig* xtort the PriTy Seal, 
Or our Field-marshaLTrea&urer fix on 
thee, 

A legal a^iral, to rule the.8ea, 

Or Chancerj'-suits, beneath thy well- 
known reign, 

Turn to their nap of fifty years again ; 

(Already L , prebcient of his fate, 

Yields half his woolsack to thy 
mightier weight ;) 

Oh! Eldon, in whatever sphere thou 
shine. 

For opposition sure will ne’er be thine, 
Though scowls apart the lonely pride 
of Grey, 

Though ^Aonshire proudly flings his 
tway, 

Though Lansdowne, trampling on his 
broken chain, 

Shine forth the Lansdowne of our 
hearts again, | 

Assist me thou , for well I deem, I see j 
An abstract of my ample theme in thee. 
Thou, as thy glorious self hath justly 
said, 

From earliest youth, wast pettifogger 
bred, 

And, raised to power by fortune’s fickle 
. will, 

Art head and heart a pettifogger still. 

So, where once Fleet-ditch ran con- 
fessed, we view 

A crowded mart and stately avenue ; 
But the black stream beneath runs ou 
the same, 

Still brawls in W ’s key,— still 

stinks like H-— ’s name. 


THE BELIVfEANCEiOF VIENNA. 
Traxslaied from Vingenzio da FUJCAIA. 

iPubltslied in the** Winter' a^TrecUh,'* 

^ Liverpool^ 1828 .) 

** Le oorde d'oro clette,” &c. 

The chords, the sacred chords of gold. 
Strike, oh Muse,«in measure bold , 
^nd frame a sparkling wreath of joyous 
songs 

Jifir that great God to whom revenge* 

* 


'Who shall rasst his night, 

Who marshab for the %ht 
Earthquake and thunder, hurricane and 
flame? 

He smote the haughty race 
Of unbelieving T^'aco, 

And turned their rage to fear, their 
pride to shame. ^ 

He looked in wrath from high. 
Upon their vast array ; 

And, in the twinkling of an eye, 
Tambour, and trump, and battle- 
cry. 

And steeds, and turbaned infantry. 
Passed like a dream away. 

Such power defends the mansions of 
the just : 

But, like a city without walls, 

The grandeur of the mortal falls 
Who glones in his strength, and mak( s 
not God his trust. $■ 

The proud blasphemers thought all 
earth their own ; 

They deemed that soon the whirl- 
wind of their ire 

Would sweep down tower and palace, 
dome and spire, 

The Christian altars and the Augustan 
throne. 

And soon, they cric d, shall Austria 
how 

To the dust her lofty ftrow. 

'The princedoms of Almayne 
Sh.ill wear the Phrygian chain; 

In humbler waves shaJl vassal Tiber 
roll; 

And Rome, a slave forlorn. 

Her laurelled tresses ohorn, 

Shall feel our iron in her inmost soul. 
Who shall bid the torrent stay ? 
Who shall bar the lightniig’s way ? 
Wlio arrest the advancing v.in 
Of the fiAy Ottoman ? 

r 

As the curling smoke wreaths fly 
When fresh breezes clear the sky. 
Passed away each swelling boast 
Of the misbelieving host. 

From the Hebrus rolling f^ 

Came thetfnurky cloud of war, 

And in shower and tempest dread 
Burst on Austria’s fenceless he£?d. 

But not for vaunt or threat 
^ Didst Thou, oh Lord( forget ^ 
The flock so dearly bought, and loved 
' so well. 
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Even in the veiy hour ‘ | 

* Of guilty pride nnd power 
Full on the circumcised Thy vengeance 
feU. 

Then the fields were heaped with dead, 
Then the streams with gore were red, 
And every bird of prey, and every beast, 
Frcin wood and cavern thronged to 
Thy great feast. 

What terror seized the fiends obscene 
of Nile ! 

How wildl}’, in his place of doom 
beneath, 

Arabia’s l3iug jirophet gnashed his 
teeth, 

And cursed his blighted hopes and 
wasted guile! 

When, at the bidding of Thy sovereign 
might, 

Fl(^ on their destined path 
Thy me‘“‘«engers of wrath, 

Hiding on storms and wrapped in deep- 
est night. 

The Phthiiin mountains saw. 

And quaked with mystic awe : 

The proud Sultana of the Straights 
bowed down 

Her jouellod neck and her embattled 
01*0 wn. 

The miscreants, ns they raised their 
eyes • • 

Glaring defiance on Thy skies. 

Saw adverse winds and clouds display 
The terrors of their black array ; — 

Saw each port eiitous star 
Whoso fiery aspect t urned of yore to flight 
The iron chariots of tho Canaanite 
Gird its bright harness for a deadlier 

war. 

« 

Beneath Thy with^Ting look 
Their limbs with palsy shook ; 
Scattered on earth Ute orescent banners 
lay; 

Trembled with panic fear 
Sabre and targe and spear, 
Through tlie proud armies of the rising 
day.^ 

Faint was each heart, lAnerved each 
hand ; 

And, if they strove to charge or stand 
Their efforts were as vain 


fey evil dreams, essays to leap. 
Then backward falls again. 


With a crash of wild dismay, 

Their ten thousand ranks gave way; 
Fast they broke, and fast they fled ; 
Trampled, mangled, dyjpg, dead, 
Horse and horsetiMin ininglcdday ; 
Till th^ mountains of the slain 
Eaised the valleys to the plain. 

Be all tho glory to Thy name divine I 
The swordls were our’s; tile arm, 0 
Lord, was Thine. 

Therefore to Thee, beneath whose foot- 
stool wait 

The powers which ening man calls 
Chance and Fate, 

To Thee who hast laid low « 
The pride oi Europe’s foe, 

And taught Byzantium’s sullen lords to 
i<*ar, 

I pour my spirit out 
In a triumphant shout, 

And call all ages and all lands to hear. 
Thou who evermore endurest, 
Loftiest, mightiest, wisest, purest, 
Thou whose will destroys or saves. 
Dread of tyrants, hope of slaves. 

The wreath of glory is from Thee^ 
And the red sword of victory. 

There where exulting Danube’s flood 
Runs stdintnlwitli jNlam’s noblest blood 
From that tremendous field, 

There wherein mosque the tyrants met. 
And from the crier s minaret 
Unholy summons pealed, 

Pure bhriiies and temples now shall be 
Decked for a worship worthy Thee. 

To Thee thy whole creation pays 
With mystic sympathy it*j praise,^ 

The air, the earth, tho seas: 

The day shines forth with livelier beam; 
There is a smile upon the stream, 

An anthem on the breeze. 

Glory, they cry, to Him vthose might 
Hath turned the barbarous foe to flight, 
Wliose arm protects wisii power divine 
The city of liis favoured line. 

The caves, the woods, the rocks, repeat 
the sound ; • 

The everlasting hills roll tho long 
echoes round. 

But, if Thy rescued church may daref ' ' 


As his who* scared in feverish sleqp ^ 1 Still ta besiege Thy throne with prayer, 
issays to leap, 1 Sheathe not, we implore The^ Lop,® 


Sheathe not Thy victorious*sword. 
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Still iPanpiila pinea awaj, 

Vassal of a double sway: 

Still Thy aemnts groan in chaina, 

Still the race which hates Thee reigns: 
Fart the lifing from the dead : 

Join fhe membei^ to the head : 

Snatch Thine own sheep fixim yon fell 
monster*s hold ; 

Ijet one Jdnd shepherd rule ono un- 
divided fold. 

He is the victor, only he 
Who reaps the fruits of victory. 

We conquered once in vain, 

When foamed the Ionian waves with 
• gore, 

And heaped Lepanto’s stormy shore 
With wrecks and Moslem slain. 

Yot wretched Cyprus never broke 
The Syrian tyrant’s iron yoke. 

Shall the twice vanquished foe 
A^ain repeat his blow ? 

Shall Europe^s sword be hung to rust 
in peace t 

No— let the ^;ed-croas ranks 
Of the triumphant Franks 
Hear swift deliverance to the slirincs of 
Greece 

And in her inmost heart lot A&ia feel 
The avenging plagues of Western fire 
and steel. 

Oh God ! for one short moment raise 
The veil which hides thoseglorious dayM. 
The flying foes I see Thee urge 
Even to the river’s headlong verge. 

Clo%e on their rear the loud uproar 
Of fierce pursuit from Ister’s shore 
Comes pealing on the wind ; 

The Kab’b wild waters are before, 

The Chi’istian sword behind. 

Sons of perdition, speed your flight. 

No earthlyespear is in the rest ; 

No earthly champion leads to fight 
I '’the warrioA of the West. 

The Lord of Hosts assess His old 
renown, 

Scattersa and smites, and slays, and 
tramples down. 

Fast, fast, beyond what mortal tongue 
can say, 

*-^,Or mortal fancy dream, 

He rushes on his prey: 




the terrors of the won- 


Bewildered and appalled, 1 cease to 

sing. * 

And close my daraled ^e, and rest my 
wearied wing. 


THE LAST BUCCANEER. (1^39.) 

The winds were yelling, the waves were 
swelling, 

The sky was black and drear. 

When the ck'W with eyes of flame 
brought the ship without a name 
Alongside the last Buccaneer. 

“Whence flies your sloop full sail be- 
fore so fierce a gale. 

When aU others drive bare on the seas ? 

Say, come yo from the shore of the 
holy Salvador, 

Or the gulf of tho rich Canbbeos ? ” 

“From a shore no search hath found, 
from a gulf no line can sound. 
Without rudder or needle wo steer ; 

Above, below, our bark, dies tho sea 
fowl and the shark, 

As we fly by the last Buccaneer. 

“To-night there shall be heard on Iho 
rocks of Cape do V%:’do 
Atloud crash, and a louder roar ; 

And to-morrow shall the doej), with n 
heavy moaning, hW'oop 
The corpses and wreck to the shoie.” 

The stately ship of Clyde securely now' 
may ride 

Tn the breath of the citron shades ; 

And Severn’s towering mas^ securely 
now flies fast, 

Through th^sea of the balmy Trades. 

From St. Jiigo’s •wealthy port, from 
Havannah’s royal fort. 

The seaman goes forth without fear; 

For since that stormy night not a mortal 
hath had sight 

Of the flag of the last Buctaneer. 


EPITAPH ON A JACOBITE. (1815.) 

ToAiylnie king I offered free from sbiin 
Courage and faith; vain faith, and 
Murage vain. 
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For him, I threw lands, honours, wealth, 
away, • • 

And one dear hope, that was more 
prized than they. 

For him I languished in a foreign clime, 

Gre^ -haired with sorrow m my man- 
hood’s prime ; 

H^rd onLayemia Scargill’s whispering 
trees, 

And pined by Amo for my lovelier Tees, 

Beheld each night my home in fevered 
sleep. 

Each morning started from the dream 
to weep ; 

Till God, who saw me tried too sorely, 
gave 

The resting place I asked, an early grave 

Oh tboii, whom chance leads to this 
nameless stone. 

From tliat proud countiy which was 
oncAnme own. 

By those white cliffs I never more must 
see. 

By that dear language which I spake 
like thee, 

Forget all feuds, and shed one English 
tear 

O’er English dust. A broken heart lies 
here. 


LINES -V^felTTEN IN AWJJST, 
1847. 

The day of tumult, strife, defeat, was 
o’er ; 

Worn out with toil, and noise, .md 
acorn, and spleen, 

I slumbe red, and in slumber sa\> once 
more 

A roo n in an old mansion, long unseen. 

That room, methougl)^, w<u curtained 
from the light , 

Yet through the curtains shone the 
moon’s cold ray 

Full on a cradle, whore, in linen white, 

Sleeping life’s first soft sleep, an 
infant lay. 

Falo fiic^ered on the hcjirth the dying 
flame, 

And all was silent in that ancient 
haU, 

Spo when* by fits on the low 

wind came * 

Themunr>ur of the distant wateitall. 


AnJ lo ! the fairy queens who mle our 
birth 

Drew nigh to speak the new bom 
baby)^ doom : 

With noiseless step^whicli left^no trace 
on earth. 

From gloom they came, and vanished 
into gloom. 

Not deigning on the boy a glance to cast 

Swept careless by the gorgeous Queen 
of Gain ; 

More scornful still, the Queen of Fashion 
passec^ 

With mincing gait and sneer of cold 
disdain. ^ 

The Queen of Power tossed high her 
jewelled head, 

And o’er her shoulder threw n wTath- 
ful frown : 

The Queen of Pleasure on the pillow shod 

Scai'ce one stray rose-leaf from her 
fragrant crown. 

I Still Fay in long procession followed 
Fay, 

And still the little couch remained 
unblest : 

But, when those wayward sprites had 
passed away, 

Came One, the last, the mightiest, 
and the best. 

Oh glorious lady, with the eyes of light 

And laurels clustering round tiiy 
lofty hrow. 

Who by the cradle’s side didst watch 
tliat night, 

Warbling a sweet strsjnge music, •who 
wast thou ? * 

“Yes, darling; let them go,” so ran 
the strain : 

“Yes, let them go, gain, fashion, 
pleasure, power, * 

And all the busy elvetyo whose domain 

Belongs the nether sphere, the fleet-* 
ing hbur. 

“Without one envious sigl^ ope anxious 
scheme, 

The nether sphere, the fleeting hour 
resign. 

Mine is the world of thought^ the w^lu 
of dream, 

Mine all the past, and all the^fU^ire 
mine. • • 
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fortune, that lays in sport the mighty 
low, 

Age, that to penance turns the joys 
of youtl^ , 

Shall l^Te untouch^ the gifts which 
I bestow, 

The sense of beauty and the thirst 
of truth. 


** I brought the wise and brave of an- 
cient days * 

To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined 
alone : 

I lighted Milton’s darkness with the 
blaze 

Of the bright ranks that guard the 
eternal throne. « 


*• Of the fair brotherhood who share my 
grace, 

I, from thy natal day, pronounce 
thee free; 

And, if for some I keep a nobler place, 
1 keep for none a happier than for 
* thee 

There are who, while to vulgar eyes 
they seem 

Of all my bounties largely to partake, 

Of me as of some rival’s handmaid deem, 
And court me but for gain’s, power’s, 
fashion’s sake. 

• 

“ To buch, though deep their lore, 
though wide their fame, 

Shall my great mysteries be ull un- 
known : 

But thou, through good and evil, pniise 
and blame, 

Wilt not thou love me for myself 
alone ? 


“ Yes ; thou wilt love me with exceed- 
ing love ; 

And 1 will tenfold all that love repay. 
Still smiling, though the tender may 


reprove, 

l^ill faithful though the trusted may 
U^tray. 


“ For aye mine emblem was, and aye 
shall be, 

The ever-during plant whose bough 
I wear, • 

Brightest and greenest th^, when every 

ijpee * 


That blossoms in the ligH of Time 
is bare. 

** In the darlthour of shame, I deigned 
to stand 

Before tiie finwning peers at Bacon’s 
sidl^: 


On a fhr shore I smoothed with tender 
4 ‘ hwid, ' 


months of pain, the sleep- 
id Hyde: 


“ And even so, my child, it is my plea- 
sure 

That thou not then alone bliouldst 
feel me nigh. 

When, in domestic bliss and studious 
leisure, 

Thy weeks uncounted come, un- 
counted fly ; 


“ Not then alone, when myriads, closely 
pressed 

Around thy car, the shout of triumph 
raise ; 

Nor when, in gilded drawing rooms, 
thy breast 

Swells at the sweeter sound of 
woman’s praise. 


“No: when on restless night dawns 
cheerless morrow, 

When weary soul and wasting body 
pine, 

Thine am I still, in danger, sickness, 
sorrow, t 

In tonfliet, obloquy, want, exile, thine ; 


“ Thine, where on mountain waves the 
snowbirds scream, 

Where more than Thule’s winter 
barbs the breeze, 

Where scarce, through lowering clouds, 
one sickly gleam 

Lights the drear May-day of Antarc- 
tic seas ; ' 


“ Thine, when around thy littor’s track 
all day 

White sandhill^' shall reflect the 
blinding glare ; 

Thine, when, through forests breathing 
. death, thy way 

All night sh^l wind by many a 
tiger’^lair ; • 


“ Thine most, when friends turn pale, 
when traitors fly, * 

When, hard beset, thy spirit, justly 

peace, freedom, mercy, dares 
' defy [crowd. 

^ sullen priesthood and a raving 
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“ Amidst the din of all things fell and 
Tile, • • 

Hate’s yell, and envy’s hiss, and 
folly’s bray, 

Bemember me ; and with an unforced 
smile 

See riches, baubles, flatterers, pass 
• away. 


“Yes : they will pass away ; nor deem 
it strange : 

They come and go, as comes and 
goes the sea : « 

And let *them cdhie and go i thou, 
tifrough all change, 

Fix thy Arm gaze on virtue and on 
me.” 


TRANSLATION FROM PLAUTUS. (1850.) 

[The author pa<i^ a part of the summer and autumn of 1850 at Ventnor, in the Tslc of 
Wight. He usually, when walking alone, had with him a book. Op one oecn**ion%'is 
he was loiteilng in tho landslip near Bonchurch, reading the IlndcnH of Pliintii., it 
struck him that it might be an interesting oxi^imcnt to attempt to produce MUiiething 
which might be supposed to resemble passages in the lost Greek drama of Diphilus, from 
which the Uudens appears to have been taken. He selected one passage in the Hndens, of 
which he then made the following version, which he afterwords copied out at the request of 
a friend to whom he had repeated it.] 

% 


Act. IV. Sc. vii. 

Djemones. 0 Gripe, Gripe, in setate 
hominum plurimflc 

Fiunt transennoD, ubi decipiuntur dolis ; 

Atque edepol in cus plerumque esoa 
imponitur. 

Quam A quis a\idu8 pascit escam 
avariter, 

Decipitur in transenna avaritia siia. 

Ille, qni consulte, docte, atque astute 
oavet, • j 

Diutinc uti bene licet partiim bene. 

Mi i&ta?c videtur prwda ppoedatum 
irier : 

Ut cum majore dote abcat, quam ad- 
vencrit. 

Egone ut, quod ad mo adlatum csso 
alienum sciam, 

Celem? Minime istuc facief noster 
DsenA)nes. 

Semper cavere hoc sapiontes asquissi- 
mum est. 

No conscii sint ipsi malcficiis suis. 

Ego, mibi quum lusi, nil moror ullum 
lucrum. 


Geipus. Spectavi ego pridem Comi- 
coB ad istum modum • 

Sapienter dicta dicere, atque iis plau- 
^ier, 

Quum illoB sapiontis mores monstra- 
, bant poplo ; • ^ 

Sed quum inde suam quisque iba,pt 
diversi domum, 

Nullus erat illo pacto, ut illi jusseranli 


AAIM. Fpiwe, rpTirs, irAetiTTa naylSuv 

iBot TiJ w6irii7fieV’ dtn/iruy 

leal wAcTott* ^ir’ ainois ScXca®’, «!» 
itnOuiiiif. 

hpey6fiw6s ns ivKtucois oXlcricerai* 
Sfrrts 8 * avurrsi Kal (ro<l>ui ipvAdr- 
rerai 

Ka\ws &iro\adfi rwv koKws veno- 
pUTnivav. 

&pvayfJLa 8’ ov^ Sipiraypt! 6 \dpya^ 
oihoal, 

oXA* aifjbSf olfMi, fJLuWov apird^ei 
nvd. 

r6vV &ybpa KXetmiy rkKKdrpC — 
TcCAav * • , 

ravr^v ye fialvono fMvtav 
Aax/uoi^r. 

rSSe ybp ael (ro<po7!riu evXafirjriov. 
fi.il iavT^ Tis aSlKij/aa 

irvvyop • • 

Ktphi 8 ’ HfJLOiye vivO* Btrots €b<ftpal- 

POfUU, ^ 

KepBop 8* ixepBh h robjahy iKyivei 

Ktap. 

rPin. K&7^ fi^y iiBn iwfUKuy cMiiKoa 

(refivm \€y6vrwv rcidSe, robs 8c 
Osufiiyovs 

Kporelyf fuaraiois ifiofiiyovs a-otpi- 
crfuuriy ^ 

dts drr^\ff BKaarros olicaS’, 
o88er2 « , • 

oi^hy irapifiuye r&v jcoAais cipi?- 
MfVwp. * 
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PARAPHRASE OF A PASSAGE IN 
THE CHRONICLE OF THE MOl^K 
OF ST. GALL. (l%5e,) , 

[In the sirnimor of ISSC, the author tra- 
velled with a fiiend ^rough Lombardy. As 
they were on the rood between Novara and 
Milan, they ^ ere conversing on the subject of 
the legends relating to that country. The 
author lemarked to his companion that Mr. 
Panizzl, in the Essay on thcllomantiG Narra- 
tive Poetry of the Italians, prefixed to his 
edition of Bojardo, had pointed out an in- 
stance of %ho conversion of ballad poetry 
into prose narrative which 6tron|^ con- 
firmed the theory of Perizonius and Mebuhr, 
updii which “ The Lays of Ancient Rome” 
art founded ; and, after repeating an extract 
which Mr. Panizzi has given from the chro- 
nicle of “The Monk of St. Gall,” he pro- 
ceeded to frame a metrical paraphrase. The 
note in Mr. Ponlzzi’s work (vol. L p. 123, 
note b) is here copied verbatim.] 

“ The monk says that Ogcr was with Be 
bidcrius, King of Lombardy, watching the 
advance of Charlemagne's army. The king 
often asked Ogcr where was Charlemagne. 
Quando videris, inqnlt, segetem campis in- 
horrescere, ferreum Padum et Tioinum mari- 
nis fluGtibus ferro uigrantibns murob civitatis 
inundantes, tunc cst apes Caroli venientis. 
His nednm explctis primum ad ocensum Gir- 
cino vcl Borea cooplt apporere, quasi nubes 
tenebrosa, quae diem olarlssiniam horreiites 
convertit in umbrab. Sed propiante Im> 
peratoro, ox armoruni splendore, dies omni 
iiocte tenebrosior oborta eat Inclusis. Tunc 
vlsus eat ipse ferreus Carolus ferrea galea 
cristatus, ferreia manicis armillatus, &c. &c. 
Hlb igltur, que ego balbus et edentulus, non 
ut debui circuitu tardiore dlutins explicare 
tentavi, veridlcns speculator Oggems celer- 
rimo visu coutuitus dixit ad Besiderium : 
Ecce, babes quern tnntopere perquibisti. Et 
hiCG dicens, pene exanimis oeddit. — Monacii. 
Sanoal. de Reb^ Bel, Caroli Uagnx. lib. ii. 

§ xxvi.** Is this not evidently token from 
poetical effusions 'i ” 


PARAPHRASE. 

To Oggier spake King Didier : 

“ When cometh Charle)nagne ? 

We looked for l!im in harvest : 
d “We looked for him in rain 
Crops are reaped; and floods are past; 

.^d st&l he is not here. 

Some token show, that we may know 
That Charlemagne is near.” 


That stiflf harvest^hich is reaped 
With sword of khight and peer, 
Then that sign ye may -divine 
That Charlemagne is near. 

“ When round the Lombard cities 
The iron flood shall flow, 

A swifter flood than Ticin, 
ATDroader flood than Po, 
Frothing white with many a plume, 
Dark blue with many a spear, 
Then by that sign ye may divine 
That Charlemagne is near.” 


INSCRIPTION ON THE STATUE of 
LORD WM. BENTINCK. 

At Calcutta. (1835.) < 

To 

William Cavendish Bkntinck, 
Who, during seven years, ruled India 
with eminent 

Prudence, Integrity, and Benevolence : 

1 Who, placed at the head of a groat 
I Empire, never laid aside 
The simplicity and moderation of a 
private citizen : 

Who inftised into Oriental despotism 
tkie spirit of British Freedom : 
Who never forgot that the end of 
Government is 

The happiness of the Governed : 
Who abolished cruel rites : 

Who effUced humiliating distinctions: 
Who gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion : 

Whose constant study it was, tp elevate 
the intellectual 
And moral character of 
The Nations committed to his charge : 
This Mduument 
Was erected by men, 

Who, differing in Rime, in 
Manners, in Language, and in Religion, 
Cherish, with equal veneration 
(^ud gratitude, * 

The memory of his wise, ui)Tight, and 
P|iternal Administration. i 


^ to the King made answer 
0^ ® Her, the christened Dane : ^ 
the iron harvest, 


AAVU MUM 

\ ^ dFe Lombard plain, 
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EPITAPHON 

SIE BENJAMIN HEATH MALKIN. 
At Calcutta. (1837.) 

This monument 
Is sacred to tho memory 
• of 

Sm Benjamin Heath Malkin, Knight, 
One of the Judges of 
The Supreme Court of Judicature : 

A man eminently distinguished 
By his literary and seientific 
attainments, 

By his professional learning and 
ability, 

By the clearness and accuracy of his 
intellect, 

By diligence, by patience, by firmnc'ss, 
by lov(' of truth, 

By public spirit, ai’dent and 
disintrrestod. 

Yet always under the guidan<'(' of 
discretion. 

By rigid uprightness, by imostentJitious 
pitty, 

By the serenity of his temper. 

And by the benevolence of his heart. 

lie wa»< Iwm on the 29tl» Beptembt'r, 1707, 
He died on the 21-st October, 1837. 1 


EPITAPH ON LORD METCALFE. 
(1847.) 

No|rf this stpne is laid 
Chahl£» LordTMetcali-e^ 

A Statesman tried in many high offices 
And difficult coi^uncturt'S, 

And Jound equal to alj. 

The three greatest Dependencies of the 
British Crown 

Were successively entrusted to his cure. 
In India, his fortitude, his wn^doni, 
His probity, and his moderation, 
Are held in hoiiourablo remembrance 
By men of many races, languages, ^ 
and religions. 

In Jamaica, still convulsed by a social 
revolution, 

His prudence calmed the evil passions 
Which long suffering had engendered 
in one cla*«s 

And long domination in anotluT. 

In Canada, not yet recovered from the 
calamities of civil war. 

He rcLonciled contending factions 
To each other, 

And to the Mother Country. 
Costly monuments in Asiatic and 
American cities 

Attest the gratitude of the nation'^ 
which he ruled. 

This tablet records the sorrow and the 
pride 

With which his memo^ is cherished 
by his family. 
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A BSALOM and Achitophel of Drydcn, cha- 
racUT of it, 105. 

Absolute ficoveninicnt, theory of, 172. 

Absolute rulers, J .56. 

Acadcnij , tho French, its acrviccs to litera 
turc, 10 . 

Addiuffton, Ilcnry, formntion of hi^ adminis- 
tratian^:)63. Uis position as Prime Miiiis- 
t(T, :J 6 T. Ib'hignc, 3.5(i. Iliuscxl to the 
peernKO, 367. i 

ittbchinos, compared by ATr. Mitford to De- 
mohthenes, 77, 78. 

iEschylus, his works, how rcganiisi by Quintil- 
liaii, 67. 

Agcsilaus, depressed by the constitution of 
LjcurgiiS 74. 

Ajux, the prajer of, in the Iliad, 67, 

Aldrich, Doan, his m<^<k‘ of instructing the 
youths of his, college, 282. Employs Charles 
Doyle edit the letters of Phularis, 2H,j. 

Alfieri, Vittorio, cliaracter of his works, 24. 
Hia gn*at f.nilt in his compositions, 70. 

Antiiiumlau bnflipn>acher, story of the, 199. 

Approbation, love of, 148. • 

Arietocraticjil form of government. See Oli- 
garchy. 

Aiistotlo, his unrivalled cxeelh ncc in anal>sis 
and cumbiiiation, 6 ( 1 . Value of his general 
liropositions, 66 . llis eiibghU'ned tmd pro- 
found criticism, 67. 

Amanlt, A.V., Translation from, 366. 

Arras, cruelties of tho Jacobins at, 256. 

Arrian, his character os a historian, 114. 

Arts, the tine, laws on w'hich the progress and 
decline oVde}X'JKl, 84. 
f Athenian Revels, scenes from, 12. 

Athens : disreputable cbm ycter of Feirmus, 
14. Police officers of the city, 14. Favour- 
ite epithet of tho citf', 16. The Athenian 
orators, 66. Excellence to which eloquence 
attained at, 69. Dr. Johnson’s contemptu- 
ous derision of the civilisation of the people 
of, 69. Their books and book education, 
69. An Athenian day, 69, 60. Defects of 
the Athenians’ conversational i*ducatioii, 60. 
Tho law af ostraci<mi at Athens, 73. Hap- 
piness of the Athenians in tiftir form of go- 
Ycmmcnt, 76. Their naval superiority, 76. 
FcWocity of the Athenians in war, 76. And 
of their dependencies in seditions, 76. Cause 
of the violence of faction in that nge, 76. 
Influence of Athenian genius 011 the himcui 
iiftellcct and on private happiness, 81. 
gifts of Athens to man, 82. Charactenfbf 
the great dramas of Athens, 93. Change In 
» a 


BAltKlUe. 

the temper of the Athenians in the tim^f 
Aristophanes, 109. 

Atterbury, Francis, his birth and early life, 
282. Defends Martin Luther against the 
aspersions of Obadiah Walker, 2S2. Enters 
tho church and becomes one of the royal 
cliaplains, 282. Assists Charles Boyle in 
preparing an (-dltion of the letters of Pha- 
laris, 283. His answiT to Bentley's ilisser- 
tatioii on the letters of Plinlaris, 284. 
Bentley’s i*cply, 285. Atterbury’s defence 
of the clergy against the ]>relatea, 286. 
Created a D.D. and promoted to the Deanery 
of Corliblc, 286. His pamidilcts against the 
Whigb, 286. Appointed to the Deanery of 
Christ Church, 286. Beinovod to the Bi- 
shopric of Rochester, 286. His opposition 
to tho government of George 1., 286. His 
private life, 287. His taste In literature and 
literary friends, 287. Thrown into prison 
for treason, 288. Deprived ol his dignities 
and baiiLshcd for life, 288. Colls Pope as a 
witness to his innocenee, 288. Goes to 
Parie, and becomes Prime Minister of King 
J.-uncs, 289. Retires from the court of the 
ex- King, 289. Death of his daughter, 289. 
Induced by the Pretender to return to Paris, 
290. liis defence of the charge of having 
garbled Clarendon’s History of the Rebel- 
lion, 290. His death, 290. 

August, liuoa written in, 379. 


T> ACON, Lord, his description of the logo- 
mochics of the schoolmen, 161,171. And 
of the Utilitarian philosophy, 161. , His mode 
of tracking the principle ot heat, 168. 
Barbaroux, the Girondist, his execution, 264. 
Bar&rc, Bi^rand, M^moires til, of Carnot and 
David, review^ of the, 232. Barlre’s true- 
cluiracter, 233.* His Iies3e36. His talents 
as an author, 237. Sketch of his life, 237- 
242. You* against the King, 246. His 
federal views and ultra-Girondism, 248. 
His ap^ent zeal for the cause o^rdcr and 
humanity, 249. His motion for punishing 
the Jacobins, 249. Defeat of the Girondists, 
249. Retains his seat at the Board of the 
Triumphant M[oimta{n, 260. His infamous 
motion against tho chiefs of the Girondists, 
261. Moves that the Queen be brought Ifc- 
forc 1^ Revolutionary Tribunal, 262. Be- 
' galesnEtobemierro and other Jacobins a^ 
tavern on tho day ol the |eSth of we 
Queen, 262. Formation of his peculiar style 
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of oraUrv 2'>2 His Carmignoles, 25J. 
Effect piodiiccd by Ins discourses, 2’ii 
Seconds Rol cspicrro ^ atrocious motion in 
the ConAcntioii, 2'i*i Becomes one of the 
ux mciTibci#oE the f’cmmitilc of Public 
SafitYf 2'’ 4 llip tofet to proclaim terror 
as the order of Ihc da>, 257. Uccommeuds 
Fouquur Tiuvillt to the Rerolutionary 
Commit^ u ff 1 HIM 2'i7 Bibinoposal lio 


destroy 1 )cii‘> nid Toulon, 2'i7 Ills oppo- 
fcition lo fl i irruoml defence ot Danton, 
2i 7, 2 s Hi sill l>oi^t of the ■wi* tcli Lebon, 
2fiH ills -vv 11 iqunst learning, irt, and 
histoi\ * 8 Hib sensual exerssrs, 
Popomes a ideally ciuol man, 2'i9 Ihs 
nu rniiifit u dicnu <• vnd mode of ticating 
pt tit 1011^ 2 ills ord<rs agun«t cci 
tom head du sch i*’') ■'‘^icknamt given 
if him 2<>n obtains a deono that no qum 
tei should lx givin to my hnglish oi 
HiiJO%onm soldier, 2fO M Carnots eh 
fom 0 oi this baibnrity, 260 tiofe Ban re b 
Buppoit of Robcs])icm s fiendish ileticc 
2(1 Ills pmpfcjiic on Rolxspicrrc 2(4 
His motion tint Ibbtspierre and his le 
romiliPis should bo put to death, 2*1 
Be trution of tin powoi ot the )a«ol ins 
260 tie port on ills conduct \otrd by tlx 

Conaintiop, 2(‘7 Condemned to be it 
moved to a distant place of confinement, 
268 His perilous louincy, 208. Impi 
toned at Ok on, 26S, 269 Bemoved to 
Saintrs 269 h scapes to Bordeaux, 2( ) 
Clioseii a member rf the Council of 1 m 
Hundred, yrhuli refuses to admit him 270 
His libel on Fngl ind 270 The Liberty of the 
Seas, 270 riistlight to St Onen, 270 Semis 
n copj of Ins work to the 1 irst Consul 2''0 
Allowed by Bonaparte to remain In Pans, 
271 Tlofnses brtomoa a writer and a spy 
to Bonapa’te , 272 Senda his fnend Demer 
vine to the guillotine 27 i. bpics set to 
watch the spy 274 Oideicd to quit Pans 
274 Employed in the lowest politic il 
dtndpfery 274 Hm AUmotial AnUbntan 
iitque and pamphlets, 279. His tulsnmc 
adulation of the Emperor, 275 Causes of 
his failure as a lonrnallbt, 275 Trcitrd 
with contempt by NapoleCn, 276 His 
tieieher\ to his Imperial master, 277 Be 
Gome‘s 1 1 )yali'<t on the return of the Boiir 
tons 277 Compound to leave rrance, 278 
Bctiirns in July 1850, 278 Joins the ex 
treme htft, 278 His last yean and deith, 
279 Summary of his character, 280 Hib 
hatred of England, 280. Hla MS. works on 
^l^lmt^ L 8 i 

BdTTc, Colonel, joins the '^Ig opposition, 
382. Aipomtol by Pitt Clerk of tiw Pells, 
836. 

Bern, the rorr titntion of, 239. * 

D&tnoo, 3>ant( love of, 26 
Htoncleiki/trqiihmi, n member of tho Literary 
Oltth, 890 

Bentllam, VIr , his defence of Mr. Mill, 150 
Hu ments and shortcomings, 160, 151 
;jBE3amlnatiOn of his views, 153 His ac 
of the manner in whien he airlred at4 
*■'^6 ** greatest happiness principle,’ 162 
‘flfestmiony to hi', masts, 216 * 

ScAiltcft, Lord William, Insc^ption on the 
Otafne olfai Oolcuite, 882. 

Bebtley JZIkhaM, Uli *iheBertatlon on the 
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letteis of Pbalafia 284 His answer 
to the attack of Atterburj, 2‘» His fine 
apeplithitmi 22 > 

Bible the Lnglishtianslation of the regaidcd 
os a fe]?tcimcn of th 1 < auty and pt am i of 
the English 1 mgnage, )4 
Billand, M , bceomf s a ot +ho C ni 

niitteo ot Pul he s ik \ * 4 < >1 ] s , 

Bolxspiem 261 llnn''Cltli i }it>ti il, 
26( 2(7 Condomiu 1 to 1 e inn If i 
distant pi ICO f f contmcnient *i s j i \u 
1 ntr 1 to Crui ina 2t > Ills s ibsc jiu nt life, 
2(9 

^onipute, hapfipon. Ins Idi tation of tli 
^ ern 1 ilctree <f the ConAonti n i 'sjett 
liiClish pusouti.N, 2(2 Ills i( turn 1i m 
Itnpt ind a '.umptionof il outcpoAAcris 
3 11 ‘‘t Consul 270 Hispobrv litlusperu I, 
270 Allow s l>Dr&i« to reside in Pans 271 . 
1 mil-»\s Baltic IS i wiitn and fr>p> "2, 
.74 J ‘‘til h 1 c the Tmpciuil go\ iiimei t, 
.7 Ills oi 11 nn of F ar i h ji iinnli iii, 
275 Hisdett t and alxlie alioii 277 
^oswoll, Time b tiuc'. a mend i of T1 
^ rinb, J20 His cIj iioetei, 2 ) Uis life c 1 
Johnson 520 £ 

Lourl All Dukt ehuacter of llir DArinnieiit 
cf 2*s 

TowSn et, wlilggfi> of 1 9 BO 
Bovd his ti ansi u ion ol the Biauu foiiu Ij 
of liuite U 

BoaIo ( hailps bis ctlloge (diti n 1 iho 
Icttcis ot Pbalari 281 The inswd to 
loitl y ittiibut 1 to inm >s| 

Bo\ I t1 pO(t lus fii ndship AMtli ‘'Uii I 
Tohn on tlJ 

Biasidis gieat only when be l \s d to U i 
I irelimoriuii 71 

Biissi I, tlio Cxirt lull t 1 adt 1 241 Ifi trial 

^ f , 

Bi issolinps tl c s e C II Au h ■ 

Bweaneci the Last 7 s 
Buny 111 Bbn a^. in AAbuh 1 1 pioliur 1 1 j 
PilMUii fa Progi ss >> JIi 1 util 1)1 nly 
Ule 2M) His notions of gied nn 1 1 All j] 
Iiilists in tip 1 nil iniLiit iiy uui\ i 
Ht turns homo and maTTRS, 2)2 'I 
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ronoeottheQu u trs 2)1 Hispontrovti its, 
294 Tils an \\ 1 to FiIai ird htiAAloi >94 
His dispute w ith some ot his own sot t > ) 1 
His liberation f om piison 2‘) His I il 
glims Progress 23 > llis Holy ^ ti 2)0 
ITifflculties of 1685^297 His diatli lud 
banal place 297 Fame ol his liJ^mis 
Progress, 297, 299 

^nrgund>, Duke of, his theory of good go 
vernment, 226 

JBiirko Edmund, his character of tbt fli t 
Fitnch TOpnblio, 117 And of tht lYi n li 
National Aasemblv, 220 llis lindunluu 
ot him«elf m>m thochargool inoonsistmoy , 
222 His part m The ( lub 320 His posi 
tion in the Whig opposition, "12 • 

Bums Bobtil, age in which he produced In 
works, 92 

3|nt1(r Bainuel, Character d£ hla poetp. 
Lord, Ilia egotism M its suoGess 
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CASAB. 

accounts*^ his campaigns, re* 
v-' gardiKl as history, 118. 
mdeii. Lord, johis the Whig opposition, 


Canning, fjeorge, popular comparison of, with 
3lr. ritt, '21%. Hia activity in Pitt's caii'.e, 
3r)4. 


Curcy, hi«^ translation of the Divine Comedy 
Dante, 3‘J. 

CiiTinagnolos. the, of ParOro, ‘JOD. Lord El- 
leniiorongh’s, asy. 

Carmichael, Mids, or Polly, in Dr. .Tolmson'o 
liouso, 322. 

Carnot, M. Hippolyte. his part in the Me- 
moirs of Ben rand Darfire, ‘232, *28r», *237. 

C.unliin, his eompositions, 299. 

Curlier, the tyrant of Nantes, iilaoed under 
iiire-,t, 2ii<i. 

. Ca^li, char.aeter of his Aniniali Parlanii, 
21 . 

CalhoUeis.ni, Roman, the most ^etioal of 
ullieligiuns, ‘J(i. Its great revival at the 
heginning of the thirteenth century, 26. 
Tn-aty concluded by Charles IT. by which 
he hfiund liim‘«elf to set ii]) CatholiciBin in 
Englmid, L'lJ.'i. 


DIONYSIUS. 

Cllrondiat party, '2 14. Hi*? melancholy end, 

2r.l. 

Constantinople, empire of, its retrogression 
and stupStnction,i21. • 

Convi'iitifln, the Fmirh, of 1792,|213. Tlic 
Girondl<.l‘.,' 211. The Moimraiu, ‘213. 
Character of the diplomatic language 
during i tie reign of the Convention. ‘2.V2. 

Ci»rday, ChavIoTte, her inunicr of Mural. 230. 

Corneille. .attempts of the Acadfmy to depress 
the ri in" 1 jiiu* of, 10. 

Cornu .ilhs, (R'lieml, his surrender to the 
Ainerirans, .{'*2. 

CottaLus, th( Athenian game of, 13. 

Couthon, U'oomes a numtier o< the Com* 
mittei‘ oi Public Sate'y, ‘251. Ills execu- 
tion, 264. 

Cowley, Mr. Abnihnm. and Mr. John^BIil. 
ion. oonversiitimi betuuen, touching the 
areal ('ivil War, 4r>. 

(’iitieisin. verbal, .'»8, Tmprovi inont of tho 
.seiemr ol eiititi-in, J)0. Tho erirical nnd 
imetieal laculty dLstiiu t und incompatible, 
92. 

JL'yrus, Xenophon's Life of, its chai actor, 114. 


Catiline, Sallust'** account of the Conspiracy 
of, ll'i. 

Cavendi>h, Lord John, becomea Chancellor of 
the R\ehei|ner, 333. HesigP'*, 334. 

Cervantes, delight with which his Don 
r^ui.vote is H'ad. 86. 

Cluu les JI., King of England, influonco of Ids 
residenoo ahioad upon his character and 
tastes, })ri. Ilib treaty respecting Roman 
Catholics, ‘29.'>. 

ChaThani, fir‘.t Enrl of, compared by Mira- 
bean, ‘2 51. Ifis doolining jears, 3‘27. His 
la-t .tppeuranco in tho House of Lords, 

Chatlinui, second Earl of, hismismniicSement 
ot the Admiralty, 361. 

Chanin(*ttc, one of the accusers of the (li- 
roiKiists before the Revolutionary I'ribunal, 
263. 

Chri .t Church, Oxford, cry of, against Beut- 
lev , 2H4. 

dirihtianity. elTect of the victoi^ of, over 
pag.anisui, 1‘23. 

Chnrehill, his iiisnlt to Johnson, 319. 

Cnil War, the great, 45, 

Clareiulom Ids History of the Rebellion, 
chaige of garbling it, 29o. 

‘Clati.'.uiil wiitt-rs, celebrty of the great, 
50. 

Cleominos, causes ani\ results of his raving 
cruelty, 75. 

Clcigyman, the Country, his Trip to Cam- 
bridge, 373. 

Club, The. tuimation of, .30], 320. Membem 
of the, 3-20. 

“Coalition," formation of the, 335. TJni- 
verbni disgust, 386. End ol the Coalition, 
838. ® 

Coates, Borneo, the actor, 151. 

( 'oolf Lone Ghost, the, 318. 

Collot, d’Horbofs, becomes a member of the 
Committee of Ftibllc Safety, 354. Attacked 
in Gie streets, ‘260. Brought to trials ‘26|, 
287. Condemned by the Convention to be 
rnnoved to a distant placo of oonflnem^t, 


T\ANTE, criticism on, 21. Hi** first adven- 
ture in the po])ular tongue, 22. Tn- 
Quenco&of thetimc^ in which he lived ujxin 
Ids woiks, ‘21. His lo\oof BLatrico, 26. ilis 
do^imir of liappiness on (‘ai‘th, 26. Close 
connection bc-tween his intellectual and 
moral character, ‘27. Compared with Milton, 
‘27. His metaphors and comparisons, 28. 
Little impression madu by the forms of 
tho external world uiion him, 29. Fascina- 
tion revolting and nauseous images had 
Jor his mind, 30. His u.se of ancient 
inytlmlogy in his poems, 30. His idolatry 
ol Virgil, 30. Excellence of his style, 31. 
Remarks upon the translations of the 
Divine Comedy, 31. Ills veneration for 
writers inferior to hlmsdf, 86. How re- 
garded by the Italians of the fourteenth 
century, 86, 87. 

D,iiiton, character of, ‘2'13, His de.ath, 2.57, 

David, M. d’ Angers, the sculptor, his part in 
the Memoirh of Bertrand ftarfre, •2;¥J. 

De Poe, effect of his Robinson Crusoe on 
the Imagiriatiuii of the child and the judg- 
ment of the nijiu, 87. 

Demerville, the Jacobin, betrayed by his 
friend Boi^rc, ‘27 1. 

Democracy, a pure, 72, 73. ^r. Mill’s view 

* of n pure and direct, 184. 

Demosthenes, cjuipared by Mr. Mitford to 
JEschines, 7L 78. His Irresistible do- « 
quence, 80. 

Di'nlnim, Sifffohn, character of his poetry, P4. 

Dfni«f, St., Abbey of, laid waste by Baifiw, 
‘268. • 

Dc’uni4, St., and St. George In the Water, 
some Account of tlie Lawsuit between tho 
I’arishes of," 40. 

kDe-ci ted Village of Oliver Goldsmith, 308. 

Desmoulins, Camille, his attack on the Bolgn 
of Terror, 25T. Reply of liarfro, 257. 

^Desmoi^ns, Mrs., in Dr. Johnson's house,. ^2. 

Despotic ruhvs, 153. Thcoxy ot»a doR^lo 
govcnimont, 172. ** ^ 

Dies Dm, 367. 


268. His end, 269. 

Condcacet, strength brought by him to tUe kDionysius, his criticisms, 57. 
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■ DIPLOMATIC. 

Diplomatic language used by the French Con* 
vention, 242. 

Dircctoiy, the Executive, of France, forma- 
tion of, 269. ^ « 

DiBseutcra, persecution dC tlie, by /Jig Cava- 
liers, 283. Bclievca by Charles. II., 296. 
Froaccutlons consequent on the enterprise of 
Monmouth, 295. The Dibficnter«4 courted 
by the Rovcriinicnt of James II., 297. 

Divine Comc/y of Danto, the great source 
of the power of the, 27. llenltirks on the 
translations of the, 31. 

Djezznr Pasha, his cruelty, 266. 

Doddingtou, JJubb, his kindness to Samud 
Johnson, 315. 

Don Quixote, delight with which it Is read, 

86 . 

Dor^, the Earl of, his poetry, 95. 
i Drama, the old English, 92. Compared with 
that of Athens and hYonoe, 9.3. Causes of 
the excellence of the English drama, 93. 
Supeiiority of dramatic to other works of 
imagination, 93. Extinction of tho drama 
by tho Puritans, 94. The drama of the 
lime of Charles II., 95. Dryden’s plays, 97. 

Dryden, John, place assigned to liini os a 
poet, 63. Ills merits and defects, 85, 104. 
Influence exercised l)y him on his age, 96. 
Two parts into which his life divides itself, 
96. His small pieces presenUil to patron*-, 

96. Character of his Annus Mirabilis. 

97. His rhyming plays, 97. His impo-ssible 
men and women, 98, 99. ITis iendi iicy to 
bombast, 100. Uis attemiits at fair^' 
imagery, 101. His inoomparaWo ivn‘-on- 
ings In verse, 102, 303. His art of pro- 
ducing rich elTects by familiar won Is, 103. 
Catholicity of his liltTory oned, 103. 
Causes of tho exaggeration which disfigure 
his panegyrics, 103. Character of his 
Hind and Panther, 101. And of his Alisa- 
lom and Aehitophol, 105. Compand with 
Juvenal, 105. What he would T>robably 
have accomplished in an epic poem, J06. 
Compared with HCilton, 106. 

Dubois, Cardinal, his inode of dealing with 
public petitions, 259. 

Dumont, M., re^iow of his Souvenirs sur 
Miraboau, 216. Services rendered by Inin 
to society, 216. His interpretation of 
Benthom's works, 217. His view ol the 
French Bcvolutlon, 218. His efforts to 
instruct the French in political knowledge. 
220. Sketch of the character of Mirabcuu. 
230. Of Bieyes and Talleyrand, 231. And 
of his own cliartictcr, 231. 

Dumonrier, his Girondist sympathies, 244. 

His defection, 248 i • 

^Dunrlas, Henry, Lord Advocate, comnience- 
M-pnt of his friendship with Pit4 333. 

Dnfining, Mr., joins the Whig oppos,*ion, 

Duroc, GonSnl, his letter to BarOrc, 271, 


■[7 ADT, Dr., his advertisements, 151. 

^ Education, the, of the Athenians, 59. Dc- 
of tlieir conversational eilueatiou, 60. 
Egic^iam, the pest of conversation, 32. Zobt 
gi^ by It to writing, 32. * 

t iBletuMlan Mfy^^es, the, 21. 

Ellenborough, Xoidkhis Carmagnoles, 253. 

/EUis,WdbSie,S337‘ 


FRANCE. 

England, revolution^ the poetry of, 91. 
Mr. Mill’s remarks on the British (’onsti- 
tntioii, 139. His view of the constitution 
of the English Government, 173. Mr. 
Sadler's statement of the law of population 
in England, 188, 208. TlictEiiglisli Ilevo- 
lution compared with the French, 221. 
Mildness of the revolution caused by tho 
Heform Bill, 223. Makes war agaiiist 
France, 356. 

Epistles, Petrarch's, 39. 

Epitaph on Henry A&irtyn, 362. 

on Lord William fientiuck, 382. 

on Sir Benjamin Heath Malkin, 383. 

on Lord Metcalfe, 383. 

Euphuism in England, 92. 

Euripides, mother of, 18 note. His Jesuitical 
morality, 20 note. How regarded by Quin- 
tillian, .57. 

Evil, question of the origin of, in the world, 
* 185,201. 


XpFDERALIfcM, tho new crime of, in 
I'ranci*, 247. Fedeialism as entortained 
by Bnrt're, 248. * 

FCmflon, his principles of good go\ eminent, 
as shown in his Tclemochus, 226. 

Fluxions, discovery of the method of, 84. 

Fortune, remedies lor Good and Fi\il, 
Petrarch’s, 39. 

Fowler, Edward, John Bunyan’s answer to, 
294. 

Fox, Choilcs James, liis choraetcr, 332. His 
great political error, 334. The King’s de- 
testation of him, 335. Becomes SecTCtary 
of State under tlie Duke of I’ortland, 336. 
Uis India Bill , 337. 11 is Hpeeclies, 342. 

Fragments of a Homan Tale, 1. 

France, character of the poetryt>f, 91. (’hn- 

ractofthtics of the personifleations of the 
drama of, 93. Spirit excited in Franco nt 
tho time of the Revolution by some of the 
ancient historians, 117. Burke’s character 
of the French Bepnblir, 117. J'opnlaiiuu 
of, 20.'». Condition of the government of, 
in 1799, 218. Strictures of M. Dumont on 
the National Assembly, 229. Infancy of 
political knowledge of the French at the 
])cri(Hl of the Revolution, 220. The English, 
llevolntion compared with the French, 
221. Arguments against the old monarchy 
of France, 221. The first compared with 
the second Frenok Revolution, 222. Causes 
of the first Revmutlon, 224. Condition of 
France for eighty y^ars previous to the 
Revolution, 239. Causes which imme- 
diately led to that event, 239. Difficulties 
of the Constitution of 1791,242. The war 
w ith the continental coalition , 2 42. Effect 
of the League of l*ilnitz on tho iKisition of 
the King, 243. Formation and meeting of 
the Convention, 243. The tw'o ^at parties 
of the Convention— the Girondists and the 
Mountain, 244, 245. Death of the King, 
246, 247. Policy of the Jacobins, C47. 
The new crime of federalism, 247. De- 
fection of Dumonrier and appointment 
of tlie Committee of Public Safety, 249, 
156; Inmption of the mob into Che 
pUsce of the Tuileries, 249. Destmetion 
of the Girondists, 254. Establishment of 
|he Reign of Terror, 254. Conditirn of 
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FRENCH. 

Franco during the i^gn of Louis XIV., 224. 
And (luring that of^ouis XV., 225. Fen6- 
lon’s principles of good goyeffnnient, 22<i. 
His views incomprehensible to his country- 
men, 226. Loss to France on the death of 
the Luke of Burgimd}', 226. The Regency 
of Philip of Orlean^, 227. The Duke of 
Bourbon, 228. Do^^nwunl course of the 
moniircliy, and indications of the forth- 
coming revolution, 22H, 220. The Greek 
and Roman models of the French legis- 
lators, 230. Victories of France in 1794, 
260. The memorable ninth of Tlieimidor, 
2G4. Execution of Robesplerro and his 
accomplices, 265. End of the .lacobin 
dominion in France, 265, 269. Condition of 
the nation at this period, 266. Formation 
of the Constitution of 1795, 269. Bonaparte’s 
return from Egyjjt and assnniption of ab- 
solute power, 270. Political jut's In Franco, 
27;J. Defeat of Napol(jon at Waterloo, 277. 
The Chamber of Ropre^ntativea, 277. The 
Royalist Chamber under the Bourbons, 278. 
Rc\ iew of the polic}' of the Jacobins, 279. 
War declared by England against, 356. 

Frencl^cademy, Its services to literature, 10. 

Froissart, ukaraA.tcr of his history, 121. 


/^ARRICK, David, relation between him 
and Ilia old master .rohnson, 314, A 
member of the Literary Club, 320. 

Garth, Dr., insults Beiith'j and extols Boyle, 
285. 

Gatidct, the Girondist, his execution, 2H, 
Gen^nnf', tliu Girondist loader, 211. Ills 
trial, 263. Bis death, 264. 

Geologist, Bishop Watson’s description of a, 
127. 

George 111., his treatment of his ministers, 
315. * 

Georgies, Political, 373. * 

Germaine, Lord George. 333. 

Glblwn, Edward, charges brought against 
him as a historian, 125. Ills part in The 
Club, 320. 

Girondists, or Brissotines, BarJrc’s account of 
the proceedings against the, 237. »Skctch 
ul the political party so called, 244. Its 
struggles with the Mountain, 247. Accu- 
sation brought against the lenders of the 
party. 247. Defeated by the Mountain, 
249. impeached by their late colleague 
BarOre, 251. Their trial, 263. Their fate, 
264. ‘I 

Ooldsmith, Oliver, his birth and early life, 

298. His first aclVDolmaster, 298. Ilia per- 
sonal appearance, 299. His college life, 

299. Death of his father, 299. His at- 
tempts at the church, law, and physic, 300. 
His rambles on foot through I^andera, 
France, and Switzerland, 300. His disre- 
gard of truth, 300. His return to England, 
and dJItperate expedients to obtain a living, 

300. His literary drud^ry, 301. Gha- 

« iicter of Ills works, 301. Introduced to 
ohnson, 301. One of the original mem- 
bers of Tho Club, 301. Removes from 
Breakneck Steps to the Temple, 301. Story 
^ of the pulllicatlon of the Vicar oUW^(^ 
* field, 302. His Traveler, 302. HisDiaihal, 
802. His Deserted Village, 303. Hii Sho 
Stoops to Conquer, 303. His Histories, 
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303, 301. lli-^ arts of selection and oondcu- 
satlou, 304. liis intimoty xvitli tlu' ^oat 
talker'! ot tho day, 304. His converMitioiial 
power-', 304. How regarded by his associ- 
ates. 305? His virtues an»^ vices, 305. Jlii 
death, .106. Hi': ^^Eotaph in Westminster 
Abbey; 306. His biographers, ^300. Ills 
part in The Club, 320. 

Gumer Cbeiihoraod, King of Babylon, apo- 
logue of. 11. 

Ooodnaturtd Man, the, of OliTcr Goldsmith, 
302. 

€k>vernment. proper conditions of a good. 72. 
Review of Mr. Miir.s Gssnys on. &e., 
131. His cha]>ter on the end's of govern- 
ment, 133. And on the mean'*, 133. Hih 
xiew of a pure and direct democracy, 
1.S4. Of an oligarchy, 131. And of a 
monarchy, 131. Dcdnrtion of a theyy of 
politics in the mathcimitical form, 136. 
Government according to Mr. Mill only 
necessary to prevent men from plundering 
each other, 13(i. His argument that no 
combination of the threi' simple forms of 
government can exist, 137. Jlis remarks 
on the British Constitution, 139. His ho)>o 
for mankind in tho government of a repre- 
sentative body, 141. Tho real security of 
men against bad government, 112. Mr. 
Mill’s views os to thoqnalltlcations of voters 
for representatives, 143. The desire of tho 
poor m.-ijority to plunder the rich minority, 
1 14. Effects which a general sqxiliation of 
the rich would produce, 14.6. Method of 
iirriving at a just conclusion on the subjK't 
of tho science of government, 149. LIr. 
Bentham’s detenec of Mr. Mill’s Essays, 160. 
Deduction of the theory of government 
from the priiieiples of human nature, 160, 
Remarks on the Utilitarian theory of Go- 
vernment, 167. Mode of tracking tho 
latent principle of good government, 168. 
Checks In ixilitical institutions, 170. Power, 
171. Constitution of the English govern- 
ment, 173. 

tGreecc, review of Mr. Mitford’s History of, 
69. Gross ipnoronee of the modern his- 
torians of Greece, 70. The iinaginativo 
and critical schools of ixietry in, 91. 

Greeks, domestic habits oj the, .33.^ Change 
• ill their temper at the close of the Pelo- 

•ponnesian war, 109. Character of their 
tasbionable logic, 109. Causes of the ex- 
clubivo spirit of the Greeks, 121, 122. 


H all, Robert, his eloquence, 294. 

Hamlet, ^nses of its power and influence, . 

Happiness, principle of the greatest, of tiib 
greatesi* number examined, 162-164. Thu 
ifi^sL elevated station the principle W ever 
likely to attain, 161. J?hp^ Westminster 
Reviewer's defence of the greatest happi- 
ness principle,” 170. 

Hayley, his translation of the Divine Come- 
dy of Dante, 31. 

Heat, Lord Bacon’s mode of traoking the 
principle of, 168. * 

H6^^, the Jacobin, his vile oharacter^ 251, 
2^. Accuses the Glrondiato befokV the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, 2)3. * 

Hebrides^ Johnson's visit to thc,jS22. 
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•HBBODOTUS, * 


JUST. 


Herodotus, character of his histoi-y, 107. His 

4 tank'., 108. Cluiructor of the pot'plo for 
whom the book was composed, lOK. Hid 
liistory rcniparcU uiLli tlj.it of Thucydides, 
I J 0 . iferodoliis regarded as a ^eliucator of 
oharaeter, 120. ^ * • 

]Jt nui, Robert, his drama of Ndws from Caia- 
p idown, 190. 

JIe» voy, TR'iiry, his kindness to .SajunclJohn- 
M>n. 309, *{10. 

11 istory, Afr. 1 1 1 1 ford’s v ii w of, SO. The true 
doniniii of Jn'h>r\ , so. Si. (^nalihcntioiis 
in'cessary foi’ writing, loij. The liiitory of 
Herodotus, 107. Th.^L of Tluic.ulides, 110. 
Johu'^oii’s remark on lii‘>tory, 110. Xeno- 
^diuii'a hi-^tor.N , 111. l’ol.\bius and Arrian, 
1 M. C'liaracter ot the historians of the IMu- 
tarch cla4<«, lit, ll'i. English c1a‘<«ical 
a^ocialions and names efunpared with those 
orilip ancients, 1 Ki. {Spirit excited in Eng- 
lar.il and in France b> the vmtera of the 
Plntirch class, 117. l.ivy, 118. Ctesar, 
113. Sttlliist, 118. T.u'itus, 119. Merits 
and defects of modern historians, 120, 12J- 
Froissart, Machiavclli, and Guicciantiiii, 
121. Effect of tho invention of printing, 
J21. ('auses of the exclusiveness of the 
‘Greeks and Komanr, 121-123. Effect of the 
victory of Christianity over paganism, 12 1. 
Establislimcnt of the balance of moral and 
intellectual influence in Europe, 124. The 
species of misrepresentation wbi(‘h abounds 
most in modetn historians, 12f». Ifume, 
Gibbon, and Milford, 12i}. ‘Neglrctol the 
art of narration, 120. riff<ctof historical 
reading compared to that produc' <l h\ fo- 
reign travel, 128. Chanicter ot t ht je t f( ct 
historian, 128. Instruction derived tioiu 
tho productions of such a w nfer, Md. 

Hochc, General, refuses to olwy the cruel 
decree of the Convent ion, 202. 

Holy War, Bimyan's, 2UG. 

Homer, intersc dc&lrc to know somethin" of 
him. 33. Quintilliaii’s critici'^mb on, 

His inappropriate epithets, 97. His tle- 
soription of Hector at the Grecian wall, 
101 . 

Hoole, the metaphyslcul tailor, his friendship 
with SamuelJohnson, 312. 

Horace, his comiarison ot poems to certain 
painttngs, €0. 

Hume, David, charges brought against h^ 
as a historian, 12>'i. 

Hyder Aly, his succeEses, 331. 


JDLER, Johnson’s, publication of tho, 31C, 

Imagination and j».dgment, 1<7. 88. Power 
a of the imagination in a barbarous age, 89. 

Iniia Dill, Fox's, 337. 

InlMmo* Dante's, character of tho, */<V 28, 
131. A . 

Ireland, WauanL Pitt the first English minis- 
ter who formed great designs for tho 
benefit of Irdand, 362. 

leocTftes, his defence of oligarchy and 
* tyronfiy, 78. 

Italian language, Dante’s first work on the, 22. 

ItalJim Writez^ Grilicisma on the Principal, 
AS' Dante, 31. Petrarch, 32.* ^ 

«,ltfuy, tevolfinm of the poetiyof, 91. Monti's 
IbiMTh! of Dante, 91. 


T ACOBINS of Paris^olicy of the, 247. Ex- 

^ I 'esses of the, 248 , z lo . Mat<»rials of wh ich 
the partjt was composed, 25 i, 255. 'J'iioir 
cruelties in Paris and in tlie provinces, 255. 
Review of the policy of the Jacobins, 
279. 

Jacobite, Epitaph on a, 378. ' 

Jacobites, revival of their sjnrits in 1721, 287 
Plan for a Jacobite insurrection, 287. 

Jenyiis, Soame, Ur. Johnson’s review of«9iis 
Inquiry into the Nature and Origin oi Evil, 
3 Id. 

Jew'S, the sacred books of the, unknown to 
the Romans, 123. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, liis contemptuous de- 
rision of tho civilisation of tho Atbeni.ms, 
59. ills remark on liistory and historians, 
110. Oliver Goldsmith introduced to. 301, 
Story of the publication of the Viear of 
Wakefield, 301, 802. Johnson's birth and' 
early life, 307. His father, 307. Goes to 
Oxiord, 308. His attainments at this time, 
31*8. His struggles with poverty, 308, 310. 
Reconies an incurable h j pncbondriac, 308. 
Ills literary drudgery, 309. His man-iage, 
309. His school near IJehtield, 3|p. Sets 
out for London, 310. Eflcct ot his ])riva- 
tions in his temper and depoitment, 310. 

^Engageil on the “ Gentleman’s Magn/.ine,” 

'^311. lllspoliticaiopiniona,3]l. His Jacobite 
views, 311. His poem of London, 312. His 
assocLites, 312. His life of Richard 
f^nviigo, 313. His Dictionary, »313. His 
In'ntnjent by Lord Chesterfield, 313. His 
V.mity of Human Wishes compared with 
the bat ire of Juvenal, 314. Relation bc- 
tw(Hri him and his pupil David Garrick, 
31 1. Irene brought out,s31 1. Publication 
and rt*c( jitioii of the Rambler, 315. 
Deatb ot Airs. Johnson, 31.'y Publication 
of the Dictionary, 310. jVis review of 
PcauK .Jen>nsB Inquiry into ihe Nature 
and Origin ot Evil, 310. His Idler, 317. 
Deatb of his mother, 3l7. Circumslauces 
under which Rassdas was publi-bcil, 
317. JJis hati’Ld of the Whig*-, 318. Aeci yds 
a pension of three hundrcrl a year, 318, 
Ills iH’lief in ghosts, 318. Publication of 
Ins ciition of Shokspoare's works, 319. 
Htmours eonierred upon him, 319. His 
<*olloquial talents, 319. His predominance 
in The Club, 320. His biographer, J ames 
Roswell, 320. The inmates id %is house 
near Fleet Street, 322. His visit to the 
Hebrides, 322. His pn'judice against tho 
Scotch, 322. IIi«. expobureof Al.icpherson’s 
forgery of J«lugal, 32>?. His Taxation no 
Tyranny, 321. His Lives of the Poets, 
324. His doclinlug years, 325. Ills death, 
327. 

Johnson, Michael, of Lichfield, 307. 

Jones, Sir Williajzi, his port in the Literary 
Club, :120. 

Judgment and imagination, 87, 8d.' 

Julian, the Em^ror. his partiality for the 
Gre^ language, 122. _ 

Jurisprotlence, Air. Bcnth.gm’s reduction m, to 
a sricnco, 210, 217. 

I iJurymon, the btipend of an A+lieui.ni, 14. 

quaint, expatiatcb on tbe gfilt of Yergj^i- 
flud and Pfition, 252. Reeomt " a member of 
tftb Committee of Public Safidy, 254. His 
doom, 257. His execution, 201. 
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Jnvpiinl conipjivftl \vith Uryilcn, 105. His 
• s.itpv compaml wi'h t^t of J^amncl John- 
son, :J14. 


^ yriNPr. Jlje, in the Athenian democracy, 21 
A »■ note. • 

Klf'htr, (.loner.il, refuse'! to obey the cruel 
decree ol tuc t-on\ciitum, 202. 


L A^’EJ* TArOX.rnn^* feof the wlrnf but rjipid 
rloAMil.ilhil, o.'l hok. 'I'liede’velopmentof 
merit pu>\entc(l by the l.iU". of, 73. Jfer 
'tir(i"ii })<»lie’'nii(l t1^)lllt^tle insiilution£».74. 
ilir uf)\eninu*ut ei nipiireil with tliat of 
Allu 11 ". 7‘». 7(». Her heloN, 77. 

L.mt;lon Ueniiet, a iiieuilxT of the Literary 
( lull, 320, 

Tjfiiin worhi? of Petrarch, the, 30. 

Lebon, the .Itieolun, hi" crimes defended by 
H.ir< r(‘. 2 )S.‘ I’bieed imdcr arrest, 2GG. 
f,e\(*tL, Itobeit, the tiii,n-k iloetor, 322. 

Liberty, how reynrded by the later ancient 
writer*!, 71. H ow n irarded by historian*! of 
the l’lih.ireh ela^s. 1 ITi. Peenliar and c sscn- 
ti.dli Wi'dish ehaiMcter of Ihnjlish libcrt.v , 
110. I’olilieal, \i( ws with which it was re- 
K.irdcd hy 1 he Trench leyi'-lators of the lU*- 
\olntioii,*2 *0. 

Till vnrioii" kind*! of, 233. j 

Lincoln ('.itli< draJ, story of the painted win- 
dow of, IJ'I. 

Literai.v M.iKa/inc, .Johnson’.s contributions 
to tlje, 310. 

Literature, on the "Royal Sock tv of, 9. 
l(iter,atnre, ancient. ])roper examination of, 
f>8. St-^te of liti'ratun as a calling, in the 
lii"t century. 310. 

Li^v, lus lanl»-a and nierits as a historian, 

118. I 

London, hlossiiip; of the great are oil 121. 
Riots in, in 1780, 331. 

Longinus, criticism on hiss work on the “ Sub- 
lime," 57. 

Louis XIV., bis bitter lamentations of his 
former extraMigances, 143. Ills cliaracccr 
os a Idng, 221. 

Louis XV., condition of France when he 
came to the tJironc, 22-0. 

Louis XVI., his eliaraeler, 212. His position 
in J7!)2, 242, 213. Hi" death, 24C, 247. 
Louis XViy., leniency of his poverument at 
the Restoration, 278. 

Love, honourable and chi^li\>as, unknown 
to theGrcekF,33. I’he pasuon os delineated 
* in the Roman poetSj^33. What is implied 
in the modern sense of the word love, 33. 
Change undergone m the nature of tho 
passion of love in the middle ages, 34. 
Lyenrgus, his mistaken principles of legisla- 
tion, 75. His system of domestic slavery, 
77. 

Lyons, cnjpltios of the Jacobins at, 255. 
RnrUre's pxoiiosal to utterly annihilate it, 
257. 

Lj’savdor, depressed by tho constitution of 
i Lyciirgns, 74. 

IVKACVLEClfoE, of Dr}*den, character If 
the, 106. • I 

Slachiavelli, character of bia history, 121. | 
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Mncplierson, his forgery of Flugm, 323. 

Threatens Dr. Johnson, 323. 

Malkin, Sir Benjamin Heath . epitaph on, 383. 
Maltbiis, Mr., attacked by Mr. Sadler, 184. 

Man, the contanplation of, the noblest earthly 
• object of ^an, 29. • • 

Marat, his ipurtnurs agaiflst Bardre, KO. Hia 
death, 250 note. ^ 

Maxcellus, the counterfeit oration for, 283. 
Marie Antoinette. Cueen, Bar^re's account of 
the death r)f, 23'>. Ih ought bcJ^ire tlic Re- 
volutionary Tribun.al on tho motion of 
Bordre, 252. Her execution, 252. 

Martyn, Henry, epitaph on, 362. 

MiHlical science, I'ctrarch's inicctlves on the, 
39. • 

Melville, Lord, his impeachment. 3!t7. 

MemoirB, popularity of. as compared with 
that of history, 126, 127. 

Mdmorial Antibnf^wmiiuc the, of Bar£ro,A5. 
Metaphors, Haute's, 28. 

Metcalfe, Lord, Ephajih on, 383. 

Mill. Mr.,reiicw ol his 15«<«a\ non Government, 
^c.,131. His ntillLananism. 1.11. False prin- 
ciples ujwn whicli bis t hcory ^cst^, 1 31. Pre- 
cision of his arguments and dryness of his 
style, 132. ILis A prion method ot reasoning, 
132. Curiou.s instances of his iH*eiiliar turn 
of mind, 133. His views ot democracy, 
oligarchy, and mniiarcliy, 134. His folla- 
cicb, 135 it seq. His proposed government 
by a representative body, 142. His proposal 
of uiiiverhal pullragc. but for males only, 
142 Tht* effects w liieh a general spoliaiiou 
of the rich w’ould engender, 145. His re- 
marks on the intlucnce of the middle rank, 
146. Review of the"\Ve«tinin&terIlcviow^er’s 
defence ot Mr. Mill, 160, 167. 

Milton, John, compared with Dante, 27. 
Milton, Mr. John, and Mr. Abraham Cow- 
Ity, conversation between, touching the 
gr(>at Civil War, 45. His great mutlem 
epic, 96. DrydeiTs admiration for hui 
genius, 103, 104. 

Minihc'au, Souvenirs sur, &c., M. Dumont's 
review of, 210. M. Jiiiniont'i, picture of 
Miralieau in the N.'itiomil .V-scinbly, 230. 
Miralieaii compared to Wilkes, 231. And 
to the Earl ot Chatham, 231. 

Mitford, Mr., criiicism on Jiis History of 
» Greece, 69. Hip juiiieipol chn^etftristic 
a<t a liibtorian, 69. Errors of almost all 
tlie most modem hi«!torians of Greece, 70. 
Estimation in wliich the later ancient 
writers have boon held, 71.* Differences 
between Mr. Mitford and the historians 
who have preceded hibi,#l. His lovoof 
singularity. 72. His hatred of democracy, 
72. And lovoof the oiirachlcal fbnn of 
government, 73. His illogical inferences # 
and false^tatements, 77. His iiiconsia- 
tci^mtniiimsclf, 79. His deficiencies, 29, 
80.^ Charts of misrepresentation brought 
agohist him as a historian ,^5,#26. 
Monarchical form of government, Mr. Mill’s 
view of a, 134. 

Moncontour, the Battle of. 06.3. 

Mountain, sketch of the party in tho French 
Convention so called, 245. "Votes fpr the 
death of the King, 246. Its victory over 
t the •irondists, 249. Tyranny of the Mow- 
tain, 349 et %q. Violence of nuMic opinion 
against It, 266. * * 
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, ' . KASSBY. 

■VTASEBY, the Battle of, 3G4. 

National Assembly, the French, 220. Mr. 
Burke's character of them, 220. M. Du- 
mont's picture of the As'spTiibly, 230. 

Nollekcns, his cenotaph of Oliver Goldsmith 
in Westminster Abbey, 306. 

Noncoi(>fornuats, relief of, by Charles 1 1., 295. 

North, tiord, and the American difllciilties, 
312. Besignation of his ministry, 333. The 
Coalition, 885, End of the Coalition, 386. 


/^DE on St. Cecilia's Day of Diydcn ; its 

^ character, 106. 

Ol^ron, Bardre, Billaud, and Collot d’Herbois 
imprisoned at, 268, 269. 

Oligarch^, Mr. Mitfoni's love of pnre, 73. 

( Examination of this sentiment. 78. The 
growth of genius always stunted by oli- 
<‘garchy, 74. Mr. Mill’s view of an oligar- 
chical form of government, 134. 

Opinion, good, of the public, causes of our 
, regard for the, 135. 

Orators, Athenian, 66. 

Oratory : Excellence to which eloquence at- 
tains at Athens, 69. Circumstances fa- 
vourable to this result, 60. Principle<4 upon 
which poetry is to be estimated, 61. Causes 
of tlie difference between English and Ame- 
rican orators, 61 . The history of eloquence 
at Athens, 61. Speeches of the ancients, as 
transmitted to us by Thucydides, 61. Period 
during which eloquence flourished most at 
Athens, 62. Coincidence between the pro- 
gress of the art of war and that of oratory. 
63. The Irresistible eloquence of Demo- 
sthenes, 80. The oratory of Pitt and Fox, 
341,342. 

Orestes, the Greek highwayman, 14. 

Orleans, Philip, Duke of, character of him 
and of his Regency, 227. 

Ossion. character of the poems of, 31. 
^btrocism, practice of, among the Athenians, 
73. 

Othello, causes of the power of, 29. 


AOANISM, oFeci of the overthrow of, by 
Christianity, 123. j 

.Fallas, the birth-place of Oliver Goldsmith, ! 

299^ f I 

Paradise, Dante's, its principal merit, 31. j 

Paraphrase of a passage in the Clironiclc of 
the Monk of St. Gall, 382. 

Paris, policy of the Jacobins of, 247. Their ; 

excesses, 248. j 

Forliaraentary < government, its advantages 
and disadvantages, 340. 

Patronage, effect 'f, on lltr iture, 96. 

^Fausanias, his insanity, 75. 

Pauson, the Athenian painter, 1’^ 

Beers, question of the sterility of*',.' ns a 
class, 218. 

^ Pclrsens, Vnsroputable character of, 13. ! 

¥ Pericles, his eloquence, 68. { 

F6tion, the Girondist, 244. Saint Just's j 
speech on his guilt, 252, His unfortunate < 
end, 264. | 

Petrarch, influence of his poems on the lite- 1 
ratnro of Italy, 22, 23. Criticism on the 
. .works of. 92. Celebrity as a wsCto*, 3Sf 
orih|& 82, ExtraoramaiT sensation 
caused Ipnatory versos, 31. Causes 


POETRY. ^ 

co-operating to spread his renoAvn, 34. His 
coronation at tllDaie, 35. His poetical 
powers, 35. His genius, 36. Paucity of his 
thoughts, 30. His energy when speaking of 
the wrongs and degradation of Italy, 36. 
His poems on relipous subjects, 37. Pre- 
vailing defect of his bc.'»t compositions, 37. 
Remarks on bis Latin writings, 38. 

Phidaris of Agrigentari, tlie spurious letters 
of, 283, Sir W. Temple's opinion of ^them, 
2M. Their worthlessness shown by Bentley, 

Phillips, John, his monument refused ad- 
raiadon into Westminster Abbey, J04. 
Pilgrim's Progress, Bunyan’s, history of the, 
295. Its fame, 297. Attempts to improve 
and imitate it, 297. 

Pilnitz, League of. effect of the, 243. 

Piozzi, Mrs.. 323, 324. 

Pisistratus, his eloquence, 61. I' r 

Pitt, William, popular comparison of, with 
Mr. Canning, 219. His birt^and early life, 
327, 328. His preceptor Fretynian, 329. 
His fondness for mathematics, 329. His 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, 329. And 
of modern literature, 330. His -{iclight in 
I oratory, 330. Studies the law, oltl. Goes 
into Parliament tor Appleby, 311. Con- 
dition of the country at this period, 331. 
Pitt’s flrat speech in Parliament, 332. De- 
clines the Vice-TrensurerHhip of Ireland, 
333. Courts the ultra-Whig party, 333. 
His advocacy of reform, 334. Bmmies 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at iwenty- 
three years of age, 334. 1‘itt’s Mi>ec/jh and 
Sheridan's repartee, 335. His visit to the 
Continent with William Wilberforce, 336. 
Appointed First Lord of the Treasurer and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 338. His 
difficulties and dangers, 338. His power, 
339. Review of his merits nd defects, 339. 
Hb reported speeches, 341. Charoi'tcr of 
his oratory, 342. His private life, 342. His 
popularity, 343. His neglect of authors, 
344. His talents os a leader, 344. Effii't 
of the French Revolution, 347. His love 
of peace and freedom, 349. XTnjustly 
charged with apostaaj , 349. Beginning of 
his mi.sfOTtuneB, 359. His domestic policy, 
351. His great designs for the benefit of 
Ireland , 352. H is rupt nrc with Addington , 
354. His speech on the opening of t>< 
Session of 1SU3, 355. RecorJtructs 1 il 
government on the rcKignation of the 
Addington ministry, 357. Decline of his 
health, 358. Kis death, 359. His public 
funeral, 359. Vote for paying his dobts, 
360. Review of his life, 360. Linos to his 
memory, 862. 

Plautus, translation from his Budcns,381. 
Plutarch, class of historians of which he may 
be regaled as the head, 115. His dolinou< 
^ion of character, 120. 

Poetry: Horace’s comparison Qf poems t 
certain pafhtings, 60. Principles upon 
which poetry is to be estimated, 60. ''2m- 
ment by which poetry is poetry, 84. j^ran.o 
of mind required by poetry, 86. Ab- 
surdities of writers who attempt to gi o 
mneral rules for composition, 86. T 
t fl95chanical part of the art of pbotiy:, ^9. 

I Power of the imagination in a barbarcC '' 
age, 89. Periods of consninmate excdle * 
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POETS. 

and of the decline of^^ctry, 90. Age of 
critical poetry, 90. The imaginative school 
gradually fading into the critical , 91 . The 
poets of Greece, 91. And of Rome, 91. 
Revolution of the iwctry of Italy, Spai' , 
and England, fl#. The critical and poetical 
focultiw, distinct and incompatible, 92. 
Excellence of English dramatic poetry, 93. 
Extinction of the dramatic and ascendency 
of the faHhionable M'huol of poetry, 94. 
Changes in the timeof Charles II., 95. John 
Drj’den, 9U rf 

Poets, the favourite themes of the, of the pre- 
sent day, 29. Gntiiolicity of the orthodox 
piK'tical creed, 29. AVhy good poets arc bad 
critics, 31. • 

" Police olflcers of Athens, 14. 

biu"*, his rhnract< r as a historian, lit. 

lh>TTii)oriiiis Atticiis, his veneration for Greek 
literature, 122. 

Pope, Alexander, conilensat ion of the sense 
in his cou])lets, (>1. liis friendship with 
Bishop Atterbury. 2S7. Appears as a wit- 
ness in favour of his friend, 288. His epi- 
taph or \tterbnry. 290. • 

PopnJ.ition, review ol Afr. P.uller’s work on 
the law of, 1K3. 11 .ittack of ^Mr. Multlms, 
ISl. His stiteinentol the law of jiopulu- 
tion, ISH. Extremes of ]iopiilation .and 
fwundity in well-known conntrics, IHH, 
Population of Hngland, 1H8, 208. Of the 
Enittsl i^tates ol Anienea, 197. 01 Prance, 
20.'». And of PinssM, 210. 

Portland, Dnku ol, lonnatlon of his Admin- 
istration, 3,16. 

Portr,iit-painting compared with history, 

111 . 

Posti'rity, Binstle to, P<'trnroh's, 40. 

Poiver, souses in whiidi the word may Ix* 
used, 171. 1 pendi nee of the happine,,' oH 
nations on the real distribution ot . jw’er, 
173. 

Protyman, Bishop of Lincoln, 3J9. Ills life 
ot William Pitc, 329. 

Print ing, inflm nee ot, on modem history, 1 21 . 

Prior, Hatthew, his intimacy with Bishop 
AtUTbury, 287. 

Prize poems, character of, 10. 

Proven<:.al poets, their amatory composi- 
tions, 34. 

Prussia : Mr. .‘siidlor's law of population, os 
illnstrat*. i by the census of Prussia, 210. 

Psaimunazar, George, his friendship with 
Samuel Johnson, 31 2. • 

Purgatorlo, Dante’s, the .sfmile of the sheep 
in the, 29. incomi^rable style of the sixth 

' canto of, 31. 

P'lritans, their prohibition of theatrical re- 
prc^icntations, 91. 


QUAKERS, Bunyan’s abhorrence of the, 
294 .'. 

Quintillian, his principles of citiclsm, 57. 
Quixote, the Spiritual, 297. 

13 ADICAL War Song, a, 3G2. 

Rambler, jJohnson’s, publication of the, 
314. 

.ftasselas, Johnson’s, circumstances nHer 
•' V'hicli it was written, 317. Plan of ihc 
wotf-, 317. 
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SAFETY. . • 

Reform Bill, mildness of the revolution of 
the, 223. 

Regent, the Prince, and tlie King, S4G. 

Rent, doctrinc^f, 84. . 

Bepresentation. its valso as o Ihcck on tlic 
governing Jew,. 173. • < 

Revolution, the French, terms in whRh it is 
spoken of by M; Dumont, 218. 

Revolution, thelirst mid second French, 220 - 
224. ('omivireil with the Eimlit.h, 2‘4|. 
And with the American, 221. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, his part in The Club, 
320. 

Rich : desire of the poor majority to plunder 
the rich minority, 144. ivir(>cts which a 
gencml spoliation w'ould produce, 145, 158. 

Richardson, Samuel, his opinion of the Ram- 
bler, 31.>. llifi kindness to Johiwon, 316. 

Robespierre, his jxiwer over the lives of . i.s 
lollow-oitizens, 172. His chameter, 23 J. 
Regaled by BorOro at a tavern on the day 
of the Queen’s death, 252. Atrocious decree 
of the Convention pro^iosed by him. 2.5,1. 
Becomes one of the Committee of Public 
Safety, 2.54. Purpose of his cclcbratcil 
fiendish decree, 2()3. Bnri're'a panegyric on 
IlolJe^l)jcr^e, 264. Baren*s motion to put 
Robespierre and his ai’comjdices to doatli, 
264. Robespierro’a execution, 265. liib 
character, 26.5. 

Rockingham, t’harles Marqui® of. at the heaa 
of the Whig oppoMtion. 332. His atllieren ts 

! in the House of Commons, 332. Beeom«‘s 
Prime Minister, 333. His death, .‘l.'M. 

Roland, Madame, lier courage and force of 
thought, 241. Her exc(‘ution, 2.'>4. 

Roland, the Girondist, 244. His wife, 211. 
His foie, 251. 

Roinriu Tale, Fragments of a, 1. 

Romans, domestic habits of the, 33. Charac- 
ter of the poetry of the Romans, 91, Their 
regard for the language and literature ol 
GrcH'ce, J22. Their disregard ot the "aertni 
1xK)ks of the Ilebnuvs, 122. Their exclusive 
spint, 123, Tile Roman emjiire of t1ictini*‘ 
ol llioeletian ronipaml with the Chinese 
empire, 12 J. Effect ol the victory of Chris- 
tianity over paganism, 123. Purification 
of the Roman w'orJd by the invasiou of the 
Barbarians, 121. 

Rons<!eau, his egotism and its success, 33. 

'Royal Soc'iety of l.iteraturo, on tlie. 9. 

Rumford, Count, hn proposition tor feeding 
soldiers cheaply, 59. 

Rusiicll, Lord William, his last saying, 116. 


Q ACHEVERFLL, proseenlion of, 28.5, 286. 
badlix, Mr., review of his work on the 
Law' of Population, 183. llis style, 184, 199. 
And ,,ivii. 184. His attack of Mr. Mal- 
thAs, 184. His distinctions without a diflbr- 
ence, 186. The great disc. •’«*. by which 
he has vindicated the ways of Providence, 
187. His Refutation refuted, 199. The 
motto on his title-page, 199. His state- 
ments examined and routed, 200 et stq. 

Safety, Committee of Public, formation of the, 
in Pans, 349. Names of the pcrsoifs c<^- 
posi 'g the, 254. Character of the pien 
composing >he Committee, 256. ,Its criiJes 
and blunders, 257. Robespierre’s fltodisb 
motion, 263. 
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Salluht, h]< mtiit as i hltoiian, lib ITis 
Ctinsiiir'ic^ of C atiliiic lib 
Salireol Juvenal aiirl 101. 

f“ ivftprc llich ird, hv> c n (-tr, oj.2, 113 
Schoutnirn, li,>nl Pnoii s drscyptim of the 
io<;oiiicic]lK s uf ^i( of ]iis tiiqt , J6I 171 
&(. ^t,vir WalUi las use o£ the rejected 
Ji Laments ol 111 Nry IJM, 

Sinnon iii a ( liurt iij aid, 3b'*'. 

I|j;iiksp(ai( |^^llhlUl, luif'ia^c he gives to 

liJifcSUiKihumin bcinjsS Kiis f nphmsui 

}2 ills Uiamas inimtii-. of irt,3j Hu, 
cxquisii inn,,tr\ Ml PuhliLatifii «f 
Jilllisjlis (dltlOU 01 il v uiks ol til) 
Cli intui oA tlu vvoik ] ) 

Shell unit V^JllllnI L ul of, in theWnner O] 
jxisition JJ I'lutil Iv the King at tJjc 
iuilutlli riicisur^ I 
St ilui lliLliurl him i,hs icparle to 
Pitl, iJ5 

Sidi 1 , Sii Phil p his dMiv thnukspivni 
I ( 

Sii j t «« I he Vn M l)in lout s sketch of tlu 
chnivctfiul JIJ 
SiniiUtudes Diiiti 29 
foimou '^iinf In'. < h it w Icr arid opinions ?2i 
Slav i IV Duni sti tlu ( lusr of thi viulciut 
* of Imtioiisin muent turns 7(i. 

Sii Uii(4( Heu ul Cirlislc and Chiist 
C 1 iirch, 2^1 
Son 

Si 111 (I I IH M I S. 

Si 111 , KM 111 i< ol the 1 o(ti> of, 01 
Sjmrta the i it iii n ol 7 *. Mi Mitfoid s 
liMi ation ot the stibiliivol the iiistitu 
tieiis ol, Hill ihaiaiUr et tlu bpu: 
tans, 71 1 hni kind ol lilieitv. 111 

Spti titur, Vd U II M, ciovKis of iimtdtioi b of 
* tlic 114 

SjuneiT Georyi T arl his able odraimbtrution 
ol the A4itui ih V) t I 

Spi s, poltUcul m liuncc, 27" Tlieii mi 
popularity m Inghnl, 27* TLlu mot/u 
opeiantii of a spv J7 j 

Stones, good, foiidac b ef the l^ei oncicnf 

Wilton loTt 71 

SuliUitifc, Longiiiu-, on th^, 57 i* ukv an 1 
HvgOldSu wait disciis>ions, > 7 , I 

SafELa 0 ) TJuivei id, 1 > 7 , j *b. 


VV ALTER. 

T1 1 dts Di Jo] ft*«us eoniicetiou with tSe, 
^21 il * 

Time vdieies, elmnetorof the bpccclu'Uf the 
iiieitnls, as tiaiiRiiiitled tons by him, 61. 
llH histone il shoi teornings, 80 His hia- 
1 *M coruiiu-id with fhitot lIOKulotus, 110. 
- M oinge nil r t jt hi-,ixi'i etivi in hi&tory, 
' UJ Ills hjuYi Ills jut into tlu inouthaof 
Ills chat V teis li> JIh leiuuneic* 112, 
Slh )Ol Ml wllll ll 1 turiU 1, 11 His City! 

il plnlo ihv II Kigaled i i deli- 
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